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THE 

PREFACE. 


THE  design  of  this  undertaking  is  to  set  before  the  reader 
a  view  of  the  history  of  the  world,  from  Adam  to  the 
dissolution  of  the  Assyrian  empire,  at  the  death  of  Sarda^ 
napalus,  in  the  reigns  of  Ahaz  king  of  Judah  and  Pekah 
king  of  Israel.  At  this  period  the  most  learned  dean  Pri- 
deaux  began  his  Connection  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament; 
and  I  would  bring  my  performance  down  to  the  times  where 
his  work  begins,  hoping  that,  if  I  can  set  the  transactions 
of  these  ages  in  a  clear  light,  my  endeavours  may  be  of 
some  service  towards  forming  a  judgment  of  the  truth  and 
exactness  of  the  ancient  Scripture-history,  by  shewing  how 
far  the  old  fragments  of  the  heathen  writers  agree  with  it, 
and  how  much  better  and  more  authentic  the  account  is 
which  it  gives  of  things  where  they  differ  from  it.  What 
is  now  published  is  but  a  small  part  of  my  design ;  but  if 
this  meets  with  that  acceptance  which  I  hope  it  may,  the 
remaining  parts  shall  soon  follow. 

Chronology  and  geography  being  necessary  helps  to  his- 
tory, I  have  taken  care  to  be  as  exact  as  I  can  in  both  of 
them;  and  that  I  might  give  the  reader  the  clearest  view 
of  the  geography,  I  have  here  and  there  added  a  map,  where 
I  differ  in  any  particulars  from  other  writers,  or  have  men- 
tioned any  thing  not  so  clearly  delineated  in  the  draughts 
already  extant.  And  as  to  the  chronology,  I  have  observed, 
as  I  go  along,  the  several  years  in  which  the  particulars  I 
treat  of  happened ;  and  where  any  doubts  or  difficulties  may 
arise,  I  have  endeavoured  to  clear  them,  by  giving  my  rea- 
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sons  for  the  particular  times  of  such  transactions  as  I  have 
treated  of. 

In  the  annals^  as  I  go  along,  I  have  chosen  to  make  use 
of  the  sera  of  the  creation  of  the  world,  that  seeming  to  me 
most  easy  and  natural.  The  transactions  I  am  to  treat  of 
are  brought  down  from  the  beginning,  and  it  will  be  often 
very  clear  at  what  interyal  or  distance  they  follow  one  an* 
other,  and  how  long  after  the  creation ;  whereas,  if  I  had 
used  the  same  cera  with  Dr.  Prideaux,  and  computed  by  the 
years  before  Christ,  it  would  have  been  necessary  to  have 
ascertained  the  reader  in  what  year  of  the  world  the  incar- 
nation of  Christ  happened,  before  he  could  have  had  a  fixed 
and  determinate  notion  of  my  chronology :  however,  when 
I  have  gone  through  the  whole,  I  shall  add  such  chronolo- 
gical tables,  as  may  adjust  the  several  years  of  the  creation 
both  to  the  Julian  period  and  Christian  sera. 

It  is  something  difficult  to  say  of  what  length  the  year 
was  that  was  in  use  in  die  early  ages.  Before  the  flood,  it 
is  most  probable  that  the  civil  and  solar  year  were  the  same, 
and  that  360  days  were  the  exact  measure  of  both.  In  that 
space  of  time  the  sun  made  one  entire  revolution;  and  it 
was  easy  and  natural  for  the  first  astronomers  to  divide  the  . 
circle  of  the  sun's  annual  course  into  360  parts,  long  before 
geometry  arrived  at  perfection  enough  to  afford  a  reason  for 
the  choosing  to  divide  circles  into  that  number  of  degrees. 
All  the  time  of  the  antediluvian  world,  chronology  was  fixed 
and  easy;  a  year  could  be  more  exactly  measured  than  it 
now  can. 

At  the  flood,  the  heavens  underwent  some  change:  the 
motion  of  the  sun  was  altered,  and  a  year,  or  annual  revo- 
lution of  it,  became,  as  it  now  is,  five  days  and  almost  six 
hours  longer  than  it  was  before.  That  such  a  change  had 
been  made^,  most  of  the  philosophers  observed;  and  without 
doubt,  as  soon  as  they  did  observe  it,  they  endeavoured  to 
set  right  their  chronology  by  it:  for  it  is  evident,  that,  as 
soon  as  the  solar  year  became  thus  augmented,  the  ancient 

A  See  Plutarch  de  PWt.  Philos.  L  ii.     edit.    Man.   Fidn.  Lugd.   1590.    and 
c.  8.  1.  ill  c.  12.  1.  y.  c.  18.  and  Plato     Laertius  in  vit  Anazagor. 
'Polit.  p.  174,  17s,  269,  270,  271.  ex 
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measure  of  a  year  would  not  do,  but  mistakes  must  creep  in, 
and  grow  more  and  more  every  year  they  continued  to  com- 
pute by  it. 

The  first  correction  of  the  year  which  we  read  of  was 
made  in^  Egypt;  and  Syncellus^  names  the  person  who 
made  it,  yiz.  Assis,  a  king  of  Thebes,  who  reigned  about  a 
thousand  years  after  the  flood.  He  added  five  days  to  the 
ancient  year,  and  inserted  them  at  the  end  of  the  twelfth 
month.  And  this,  though  it  did  not  bring  the  civil  year 
up  to  an  exact  measure  with  the  solar,  yet  was  a  great  emen- 
dation, and  put  chronology  in  a  state  which  it  continued  in 
for  some  ages.  The  Egyptian  year  thus  settled  by  Assis 
consisted  of  months  and  days  as  follows  : 


Months. 

Containiiig 
Days 

Begiimiiig  about 

I  Thyoth 

30 

August         29 

2  Paophi 

30 

September  28 

3  Athyr 

30 

October       28 

4  Choiac 

30 

November  27 

S  Tubi 

30 

December   27 

6  Mecbeir 

30 

January       26 

7  Phamenoth 

30 

February     25 

8  Pharmuthi 

30 

March         27 

9  Pachon 

30 

April           26 

lo  Pauni 

30 

May             26 

II  Epiphi 

30 

Juue            25 

12  Mesori 

30 

July             25 

*Emiy6fitvm,  or  additiona 

.  five  days,  begin 

August  24,  and  so  end  i 

August  28,  that 

the  first  of  Thyoth   nex 

t  year  may  be 

August  29,  as  above. 

The  Babylonians  are  thought  to  have  corrected  their  year 
next  to  the  Egyptians:  they  computed  but  360  days  to  a 
year,  until  the  death  of  Sardanapalus,  about  1600  years  after 


^  Heiodot.  L  ii.  $.  4. 


c  SyncelL  p.  123.  Paris,  1652. 
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the  flood.  At  his  death  Belesis  began  his  reign ;  and  Belesis 
being  the  same  person  with  Nabonassar,  from  the  beginning 
of  his  reign  commenceth  the  famous  astronomical  sera  called 
by  his  name.  The  Nabonassarean  year  agrees  exactly  with 
the  Egyptian  year  before  mentioned.  The  months  differ  in 
name  only;  they  are  the  same  in  number,  and  of  equal 
lengths:  but  this  year  does  not  begin  in  autumn,  as  the 
Egyptian  does,  but  from  the  end  of  our  February,  which  was 
the  time  when  Nabonassar  began  his  reign. 

The  ancient  year  of  the  Modes  is  the  same  with  the  Nabo- 
nassarean :  it  begins  about  the  same  time,  has  the  same  num- 
ber of  months  and  days,  and  epapomena,  or  additional  days  at 
its  end,  and  was  probably  brought  into  use  by  Arbaces,  who 
was  confederate  with  Nabonassar  against  Sardanapalus,  and 
who  by  agreement  with  him  founded  the  empire  of  the 
Modes,  at  the  same  time  that  the  other  set  up  himself  king 
at  Babylon.  Dr.  Hyde*'  agrees  to  this  original  of  the  Medes' 
year,  and  supposes  it  to  have  been  instituted  about  the  time 
of  the  founding  the  empire  of  the  Medes.  He  very  justly 
corrects  Golius,  and  accounts  for  the  Median  year's  begin- . 
ning  in  the  spring,  by  supposing  it  derived  from  the  Assy- 
rian, though  in  one  point  I  think  he  mistakes.  He  imagines 
all  the  ancient  years  to  have  begun  about  this  time,  and 
that  the  Syrians,  Chaldseans,  and  Sabseans,  who  began  their 
year  at  autumn,  had  deviated  from  their  first  usage ;  whereas 
the  contrary  is  true ;  all  the  ancient  nations  began  their  year 
from  the  autumn.  Nabonassar  made  the  first  alteration  at 
Babylon,  and  his  year  being  received  at  the  setting  up  the 
Median  empire,  the  Medes  began  their  year  agreeably  to  it. 
Dr.  Hyde  supposes  the  ancient  Persian  year  to  be  the  same 
with  the  Median;  but  dean  Prideaux  was  of  opinion  that 
the  Persian  year  consisted  but  of  360  days  in  the  reign  of 
Darius*. 

Thales^  was  the  first  that  corrected  the  Greek  year.  He 
flourished  something  more  than  fifty  years  after  Nabonassar. 
He  learned  in  Egypt  that  the  year  consisted  of  365  days,  and 
endeavoured  to  settle  the  Grecian  chronology  to  a  year  of 

^  Rel.  vet.  Pen.  c.  14,   Oxon.  1700.         f  Diogenes  Laert.  in  yit.  Thaletia. 
c  Connect,  vol.  i.  ann.  ante  Christum     Seg.  37. 
S09. 
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that  measore.  Strabos  supposes  Plato  and  Eudoxus  to  have 
been  the  correctors  of  the  Greek  year;  but  he  means,  that 
they  were  the  first  of  the  Grecians  who  found  out  the  defici- 
ency of  aknost  six  hours  in  Thales^s  year ;  for  he  does  not 
say  that  Plato  and  Eudoxus  were  the  first  that  introduced 
365  days  for  a  year,  but  speaks  expressly  of  their  first  learn- 
ing the  defect  before  mentioned ;  365  days  were  settled  for 
a  year  almost  two  centuries  before  the  times  of  Eudoxus  or 
Plato.  Thales's  correction  was  not  immediately  received  all 
over  Grreece,  for  Solon,  in  the  time  of  Croesus  king  of  Lydia, 
was  ignorant  of  it^. 

The  most  ancient  year  of  the  Romans  was  formed  by 
Bomulus.  Whence  or  how  he  came  by  the  form  of  it,  is 
uncertain;  it  consiBted  of  but  ten*  months,  very  irregular 
ones^,  some  of  them  being  not  twenty  days  long,  and  others 
above  thirty-five;  but  in  this  respect  it  agreed  with  the 
most  ancient  years  of  other  nations;  it  consisted^  of  360 
days,  and  no  more,  as  is  evident  from  the  express  testimony 
of  Plutarch. 

The  Jewish  year,  in  these  early  times,  consisted  of  twelve 
months,  and  each  month  of  thirty  days ;  and  three  hundred 
and  sixty  days  were  the  whole  year.  We  do  not  find  that 
God,  by  any  special  appointment,  corrected  the  year  for 
them ;  for  what  may  seem  to  have  been  done  of  this  sort™,  at 
the  institution  of  the  Passover,  does  not  appear  to  affect  the 
length  of  their  year  at  all,  for  in  that  respect  it  continued  the 
same  after  that  appointment  which  it  was  before :  and  we  do 
not  any  where  read  that  Moses  ever  made  a  correction  of  it. 
The  adding  the  five  days  to  the  year-  under  Assis,  before 
mentioned,  happened  after  the  children  of  Israel  came  out  of 
Egypt ;  and  so  Moees  might  be  learned  in  all  the  learning  of 
the  Egyptians,  and  yet  not  instructed  in  this  point,  which  was 

s  Stnbo,  1.  Twn.  p.  806.   Far,  1620.  the  year,  and  Solon  determined  it  one 

b  Herod.  1.  i.  $.  3  a.   Solon  aeemB  to  way,  and  Thalee  another. 

faint,  that  a  month  of  30  days  should  be  1  Thus  Ovid,  Fast.  lib.  L 

mtereahU»d  every  other  year ;  but  this  Tempa«  dlgere>«t  com  condttor  urUs.  In  anno 

IS  supposmg  the  year  to  contain  375  ConaUtutt  menM  quinque  bii  ew  mo. 

days.    Either  Solon  was  not  acquainted 

with  Thales's  measure  of  a  year,  or  k  Plutarch,  in  yit.  Num.  p.  71.   Ti. 

Herodotus  made  a  mistake  in  his  rela-  1624. 

tion ;  or  the  Greeks  were  about  this  1  Id.  ibid. 

time  trying  to  fix  the  true  measure  of  m  Ezod.  zii. 
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a  discovery  made  after  his  leaving  them.  Twelve  months 
were  a  year  in  the  times  of  David  and  Solomon,  as  appears 
by  the  course  of  household  officers'*  appointed  by  the  one, 
and  of  captains  <^  by  the  other ;  and  we  nowhere  in  the  books 
of  the  Old  Testament  find  any  mention  of  an  intercalary 
month ;  and  Scaliger  is  positive,  that  there  was  no  such  month 
used  in  the  times  of  Moses,  or  of  the  Judges,  or  of  the  Kings  P. 
And  that  each  month  had  thirty  days,  and  no  more,  is  evident 
from  Moses's  computation  of  the  duration  of  the  flood.  The 
flood  began,  he  tells  us  4,  on  the  seventeenth  day  of  the  second 
month ;  prevailed  without  any  sensible  abatement  for  150 
days'y  and  then  lodged  the  ark  on  mount  Ararat,  on*^  the 
seventeenth  day  of  the  seventh  month  ;  so  that  we  see,  from 
the  seventeenth  of  the  second  month  to  the  seventeenth  of 
the  seventh  [i.  e.  for  five  whole  months]  he  allows  one  hundred 
and  fifty  days,  which  is  just  thirty  days  to  each  month,  for 
five  times  thirty  days  are  an  hundred  and  fifty.  This  there- 
fore was  the  ancient  Jewish  year;  and  I  imagine  this  year 
was  in  use  amongst  them,  without  emendation,  at  least  to  a 
much  later  period  than  that  to  which  I  am  to  bring  down 
this  work.  Dean  Prideaux^  treats  pretty  largely  of  the  an« 
cient  Jewish  year,  from  Selden,  and  firom  the  Talmud  and 
Maimonides ;  but  the  year  he  speaks  of  seems  not  to  have 
been  used  until  after  the  captivity". 

From  what  has  been  said  it  must  be  evident  that  the  chro- 
nologers  do,  in  the  general,  mistake,  in  supposing  the  ancient 
year  commensurate  with  the  present  Julian.  The  i6j6  years, 
which  preceded  the  fiood,  came  short  of  so  many  Julian  years 
by  above  twenty-three  years.  And  in  like  manner  after  the 
flood,  all  nations,  till  the  sera  of  Nabonassar,  which  begins 
exactly  where  my  history  is  to  end,  computing  by  a  year  of 
360  days,  except  the  Egyptians  only,  (and  they  altered  the 
old  computation  but  a  century  or  two  before,)  and  the  differ- 
ence between  this  ancient  year  and  the  Julian  being  five  days 

n  I  Kings  iv.  7.  ^  Ver.  94. 

o  I  Chron.  xxvii.  •  Gen.  viii.  3, 4. 

P  lib.  de  Emend.  Temp.  lib.  iii.  in         *  Pre&oe  to  the  first  volume  of  his 

capite  de  Anno  prisooram  Hebneorum  Connection. 
Abndiameo.  a  See  Scaliger  in  loo.  supr,  citat. 

4  Gen.  vii.  1 1 . 
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in  each  year,  besides  the  day  in  every  leap-year ;  it  is  very 
dear  that  the  space  of  time  between  the  flood  and  the  death 
of  Sardanapalus,  supposed  to  contain  about  1600  ancient 
years,  will  fall  short  of  so  many  Julian  years  by  five  days  and 
about  a  fourth  part  of  a  day  in  every  year,  which  amounts  to 
one  or  two  and  twenty  years  in  the  whole  time  :  but  I  would 
only  hint  this  here ;  the  uses  that  may  be  made  of  it  shall  be 
observed  in  their  proper  places.  There  are  many  chronolo- 
gical difficulties,  which  the  reader  will  meet  with,  of  another 
nature;  but  as  I  have  endeavoured  to  adjust  them  in  the 
places  they  belong  to,  it  would  be  needless  to  repeat  here 
what  will  be  found  at  large  in  the  ensuing  pages. 

I  shall  very  probably  be  thought  to  have  taken  great  liberty 
in  the  accounts  I  have  given  of  the  most  ancient  profane  his- 
tory, particularly  in  that  which  is  antediluvian,  and  which  I 
have  reduced  to  an  agreement  with  the  history  of  Moses.  It 
will  be  said,  take  it  all  together,  as  it  lies  in  the  authors  from 
whom  we  have  it,  and  it  has  no  such  harmony  with  the  sacred 
writer ;  and  to  make  an  harmony  by  taking  part  of  what  is 
represented,  and  such  part  only  as  you  please,  every  thing,  or 
any  thing,  may  be  made  to  agree  in  this  manner ;  but  such 
an  agreement  will  not  be  much  regarded  by  the  unbiassed. 
To  this  I  answer :  The  heathen  accounts  which  we  have  of 
these  early  ages  were  taken  from  the  records  of  either  Thyoth 
the  Egyptian,  or  Sanchoniathon  of  Berytus ;  and  whatever 
the  original  memoirs  of  these  men  were,  we  are  sure  their 
accounts  were,  some  time  after  their  decease,  corrupted  with 
fable  and  mystical  philosophy.  Fhilo  of  By  bios  in  one  place' 
seems  to  think  that  Taautus  himself  wrote  his  Sacra^  and  his 
theology,  in  a  way  above  the  understanding  of  the  common 
people,  in  order  to  create  reverence  and  respect  to  the  sub- 
jects he  treated  of;  and  that  Surmubelus  and  Theuro,  some 
ages  after,  endeavoured  to  explain  his  works,  by  stripping 
them  of  the  allegory,  and  giving  their  true  meaning :  but  I 
cannot  think  a  writer  so  ancient  as  Athothes  wrote  in  fable  or 
allegory ;  the  first  memoirs  or  histories  were,  without  doubt, 
short  and  plain,  and  men  afterwards  embellished  them  with 

z  See  EuBeb.  Yrmg.  Evang.  1.  i.  c.  10. 
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false  learning,  and  in  time  endeavoured  to  correct  that,  and 
arrive  at  the  true.  All  therefore  that  I  can  collect  from  this 
passage  of  Philo  Byblius  is  this,  that  Thyoth's  memoirs  did 
not  continue  such  as  he  left  them ;  Surmubelus  and  Theuro 
in  some  time  altered  them,  and  I  fear,  whoever  they  were, 
they  altered  them  for  the  worse ;  for  such  were  the  alterations 
which  succeeding  generations  made  in  the  records  of  their 
ancestors,  as  appears  from  what  the  same  writer  further 
offersx.  ^^  When  Satumus,"  says  he,  [now  I  think  Satumus 
to  be  only  another  name  for  Mizraim,]  "  went  to  the  south," 
[i.  e.  when  he  removed  from  the  lower  Egypt  into  Thebais, 
which  I  have  taken  notice  of  in  its  plac^,]  ^^  he  made  Taautus 
^^  king  of  all  Egypt,  and  the  Cabiri"  [who  were  the  sons  of 
Mizraim]  "  made  memoirs  of  these  transactions :"  such  were 
the  first  writings  of  mankind ;  short  hints  or  records  of  what 
they  did,  and  where  they  settled :  '^  but  the  son  of  Thabio, 
^'  one  of  the  first  interpreters  of  the  Sacra  of  the  Phcenicians, 
'^  by  his  comments  and  interpretations,  filled  these  records 
**'  ftill  of  allegory,  and  mixed  his  physiological  philosophy 
^'  with  them,  and  so  left  them  to  the  priests,  and  they  to  their 
*^  successors ;  and  with  these  additions  and  mixtures  they 
*^  came  into  the  hands  of  the  Greeks,  who  were  men  of  an 
'^  abounding  fancy,  and  they,  by  new  applications,  and  by  in- 
^*  creasing  the  number,  and  the  extravagancy  of  the  fable,  did 
"  in  time  leave  but  little  appearance  of  any  thing  like  truth 
'*  in  them."  We  have  much  the  same  account  of  the  writings 
of  Sanchoniathon.  ''  Sanchoniathon  of  Berytus,"  we  are 
told%  "wrote  his  history  of  the  Jewish  antiquities  with  the 
"  greatest  care  and  fidelity,  having  received  his  facts  from 
"  Hierombalus,  a  priest ;  and  having  a  mind  to  write  an  uni- 
"  versal  history  of  all  nations  from  the  beginning,  he  took  the 
"  greatest  pains  in  searching  the  records  of  Taautus ;  but 
"  some  later  writers  [probably  the  persons  before  mentioned] 
"  had  corrupted  his  remains  by  their  allegorical  interpreta- 
"  tions  and  physical  additions ;  for  (says  Philo)  the  more 
"  modem  Up6k6yoiy  priests,  or  explainers  of  the  Sacra^  had 
"  omitted  to  relate  the   true  facts  as   they  were  recorded, 

7  See  Euseb.  Pr«p.  Evang.  1. 1.  c  lo.     c  See  Euseb.  Fftep.  Evang.  1. 1.  c.  9.  ad  fin. 
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^^  instead  of  which  they  had  obscured  them  by*  invented  ac- 
*^  counts  and  mysterious  fictions,  drawn  from  their  notions  of 
**  the  nature  of  the  universe ;  so  that  it  was  not  easy  for  one 
^  to  distinguish  the  real  facts  which  Taautus  had  recorded, 
*^  from  the  fictions  superadded  to  them.  But  he  [i.  e.  San- 
"  choniathon]  finding  some  of  the  books  of  the  Ammonei, 
^*  which  were  kept  in  the  libraries  or  registries  of  the  temples, 
^*  examined  every  thing  with  the  greatest  care,  and,  rejecting 
"  the  aUegories  and  fables  which  at  first  sight  offered  them- 
^  selves,  he  at  length  brought  his  work  to  perfection.  But 
^  the  priests  that  lived  after  him,  adding  their  comments  and 
'*  explications  to  his  work,  in  some  time  brought  all  back  to 
''  mythology  again."  This,  I  think,  is  a  just  account  of  what 
has  been  the  fate  of  the  ancient  heathen  remains ;  they  were 
clear  and  true  when  left  by  their  authors,  but  afl^r-writers 
corrupted  them  by  the  addition  of  fable  and  false  philosophy ; 
and  therefore  any  one  that  would  endeavour  to  give  a  pro- 
bable account  of  things  from  the  remains  of  Thyoth  or  San- 
choniathon,  must  set  aside  what  he  finds  to  be  allegory  and 
fable,  as  the  surest  way  to  come  at  the  true  remains  of  these 
ancient  authors.  This  I  have  endeavoured  to  do  in  my  ac- 
counts of  the  Phoenician  and  Egyptian  antiquities.  I  have 
added  nothing  to  their  history  ;  and  if  their  ancient  remains 
be  carefully  examined^  the  nature  of  what  I  have  omitted  will 
justify  my  omitting  it;  and  what  I  have  taken  from  them 
will,  I  believe,  satisfy  the  judicious  reader,  that  these  ancient 
writers,  before  their  writings  were  corrupted,  left  accounts 
very  agreeable  to  that  of  Moses. 

Some  persons  think  the  remains  we  have  of  Sanchoniathon, 
and  the  extracts  from  Taauttis,  to  be  mere  figments,  and  that 

•  We  have  aa  instance  in  Flatarch  having  privately  Iain  with  Saturn,  begged 

(lib.  de  Iside  ad  in.  p.  ?$$.  Par.  1624.)  of  the  sun  that  she  might  bring  forth  in 

of  €be  mannffr  in  which  the  ancient  re-  no  month  nor  year;  Mercury  hereupon 

cords  were  obscured  by  fable.    The  an-  was  set  to  play  at  dice  with  the  moon, 

aeat  Bgyptians  had  recorded  the  alter-  and  won  from  her  the  seyenty-seoond 

•lion  of  the  year  which  I  have  treated  part  of  each  day,  which  being  given  to 

of>  and  perhaps  observed,  that  it  was  the  sun,  made  the  five  additional  days, 

cBQsed  by  the  sun's  annual  course  be-  over  and  above  the  settled  months  of 

coming  five  days  longer  than  it  before  the  year,  in  one  of  which  Rhea  was 

was,  imd  that  the  moon's  course  was  brought  to  bed.     Five  days  are    the 

propovtionably  shortened.  The  mytho-  seventy-second  part  of  360  days,  which 

logic  priests  turned  this  account  into  was  the  length  of  the  ancient  year, 
the  following  foble:   Rhea,  they  say. 
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very  probably  there  never  were  either  such  men  or  such 
writers.  But  to  this  I  answer  with  bishop  Stillingfleet** :  Had 
it  been  so,  the  antagonists  of  Porphyry,  Methodius,  Apolli- 
naris,  but  especially  Eusebius,  who  was  so  well  versed  in 
antiquities,  would  have  found  out  so  great  a  cheat ;  for  how- 
ever they  have  been  accused  of  admitting  pious  frauds,  yet 
they  were  such  as  made  for  them,  and  not  against  them,  as 
the  works  of  these  writers  were  thought  to  do,  when  the  ene- 
mies of  Christianity  produced  them ;  and  I  dare  say,  that  if 
the  fragments  of  these  ancients  did  indeed  contradict  the 
sacred  history,  instead  of  what  they  may,  I  think,  when  fairly 
interpreted,  be  proved  to  do,  namely,  to  agree  with  it,  and 
to  be  thereby  an  additional  argument  of  its  uncorrupted  truth 
and  antiquity,  our  modern  enemies  of  revealed  religion 
would  think  it  a  partiality  not  to  allow  them  as  much  au- 
thority as  our  Bible. 

As  the  works  of  Taautus  and  Sanchoniathon  were  cor- 
rupted by  the  fables  of  authors  that  wrote  after  them,  so 
probably  the  Chaldaean  records  suffered  alterations  from  the 
fancies  of  those  who  in  after-ages  copied  them,  and  from 
hence  the  reigns  [or  lives]  of  Berosus's  antediluvian  kings  [or 
rather  men]  came  to  be  extended  to  so  incredible  a  length. 
The  lives  of  men  in  these  times  were  extraordinary,  as  Moses 
has  represented  them ;  but  the  profane  historians,  fond  of  the 
marvellous,  have  far  exceeded  the  truth  in  their  relations. 
Berosus  computes  their  lives  by  a  term  of  years  called  sarus; 
each  sartia^  he  says,  is  603  years,  and  he  imagines  some  of 
them  to  have  lived  ten,  twelve,  thirteen,  and  eighteen  sari^ 
i.  e.  6030,  7236,  7839,  and  10854  years :  but  mistakes  of  this 
sort  have  happened  in  writers  of  a  much  later  date.  Dio- 
dorus  and  other  writers  represent  the  armies  of  Semiramis, 
and  her  buildings  at  Babylon,  more  numerous  and  magnificent 
than  can  be  conceived  by  any  one  that  considers  the  infant 
state  kingdoms  were  in  when  she  reigned.  Abraham,  with  a 
fiunily  of  between  three  and  four  hundred  persons,  made  the 
figure  of  a  mighty  prince  in  these  early  times,  for  the  earth 
was  not  ftiU  of  people  :  and  if  we  come  down  to  the  times  of 

b  Origineft  Sacne,  b.  i.  c  a. 
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the  Trojan  war^  we  do  not  find  reason  to  imagine,  that  the 
conntries  which  the  heathen  writers  treated  of  were  more 
potent  or  populous  than  their  contemporaries,  of  whom  we 
have  accounts  in  the  sacred  pages ;  but  the  heathen  historic 
aus,  hearing  that  Semiramis,  or  other  ancient  princes,  did 
what  were  wonders  in  their  age,  took  care  to  tell  them  in  a 
way  and  manner  that  should  make  them  wonders  in  their 
own.  In  a  word,  Moses  is  the  only  writer  whose  accounts 
are  liable  to  no  exception.  We  must  make  allowances  in 
many  particulars  to  aU  others,  and  very  great  ones  in  the 
point  before  us,  to  reconcile  them  to  either  truth  or  proba- 
bility ;  and  I  think  I  have  met  with  a  saying  of  an  heathen 
writer,  which  seems  to  intimate  it ;  for  he  uses  words  some* 
thing  to  this  purpose :  Daiur  hcBc  tenia  anHqutiiM,  at  mis- 
eendo^ficta  veris  primordia  stui  augtMtiora  faciat. 

In  my  history  of  the  Assyrian  empire  after  the  flood,  I 
have  followed  that  account  which  the  ancient  writers  are 
supposed  to  have  taken  from  Ctesias.  Herodotus  difiers  much 
from  it;  he  imagines  the^  Assyrian  empire  to  have  begun  but 
520  years  before  the  Medes  broke  off  their  subjection  to  it, 
and  thinks  Semiramis  to  have  been  but  five  generations  older 
than<^  Nitocris,  the  mother  of  Labynetus,  called  in  Scripture 
Belshazzar,  in  whose  reign  Cyrus  took  Babylon.  Five  gene* 
rations,  says  sir  John  Marsham®,  could  not  make  up  200 
years.  Herodotus  has  been  thought  to  be  mistaken  in  this 
point  by  all  antiquity.  Herennius  observes,  that  Babylon' 
was  built  by  Belus,  and  makes  it  older  than  Semiramis  by 
2000  years,  imagining  perhaps  Semiramis  to  be  as  late  as 
Herodotus  has  placed  her,  or  taking  Atossa,  the  daughter  of 
Cyrus,  to  be  Semiramis,  as  Photius'  suggests  Conon  to  have 
done.  Herennius  was  indeed  much  mistaken  in  the  antiquity 
of  Babylon ;  but  whoever  considers  his  opinion  will  find  no 
reason  to  quote  him,  as  sir  John  Marsham^  does,  in  favour  of 
Herodotus.  Porphyry^  is  said  to  place  Semiramis  about  the 
time  of  the  Trojan  war ;  but  as  he  acknowledges  in  the  same 


c  Herodot.  1.  i.  $.95.  i  Ap.  Steph.  Bjz.  in  voce  fiafi. 

<1  Id.  ibid.  $.  1S4.  t  Phot.  Myriob.  Tm.  1S6.  Namt.  9. 

«  Can.  Chron.  $.17.  p.  489.  Lond.         ^  in  loc.  sapr.  dt. 
167a.  i  Biueb.  Pnep.  1.  z.  c.  9. 
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place  that  she  might  be  older,  his  opinion  is  no  confirmation 
of  Herodotas*s  account.  From  Moses's  Nimrod  to  Nabo- 
nassar  appears  eyidently  from  Scripture  to  be  about  1500 
years,  for  so  many  years  there  are  between  the  time  that 
Nimrod  began  to  be  a  mighty  one  \  and  the  reign  of  Ahaz 
king  of  Judah,  who  was  contemporary  with  Nabonassar ;  and 
therefore  Herodotus,  in  imagining  the  first  Assyrian  kings  to 
be  but  520  years  before  Deioces  of  Media,  falls  short  of  the 
truth  above  900  years.  But  there  ought  to  be  no  great  stress 
laid  upon  Herodotus's  account  in  this  matter;  he  seems  to 
own  himself  to  have  taken  up  his  opinion  from  report  only, 
and  not  to  have  examined  any  records  to  assure  him  of  the 
truth  of  it^ 

Ctesias,  who  was  physician  to  Artaxerxes  Mnemon,  and 
lived  in  his  court  and  near  his  person  about  seventeen  years, 
wrote  his  history  about  an  hundred  years  after  Herodotus. 
He  was  every  way  well  qualified  to  correct  the  mistakes 
which  Herodotus  had  made  in  his  history  of  the  Assyrian 
and  Persian  affairs ;  for  he  did  not  write,  as  Herodotus  did, 
from  hearsay  and  report,  but  he  searched™  the  royal  records 
of  Persia,  in  which  all  transactions  and  affairs  of  the  govern- 
ment were  £dthfully  registered.  That  there  were  such  records 
was  a  thing  well  known ;  and  the  books  of  Ezra  and  Esther 
give''  us  a  testimony  of  them.  Ctesias's  account  falls  very 
well  within  the  compass  of  time  which  the  Hebrew  Scriptures 
allow  for  such  a  series  of  kings  as  he  has  given  us  :  and  we 
have  not  only  the  Hebrew  Scriptures  to  assure  us,  that  from 
Nimrod  to  Nabonassar  were  as  many  years  as  he  computes, 
but  it  appears  from  what  Callisthenes  the  philosopher^  who 
accompanied  Alexander  the  Great,  observed  of  the  astronomy 
of  the  Babylonians,  that  they  had  been  a  people  eminent  for 
learning  for  as  long  a  time  backward  as  Ctesias  supposes ; 
they  had  astronomical  observations  for  1903  years  backward, 
when  Alexander  took  Babylon;  and  Alexander's  taking 
Babylon  happening  about  420  years  after  Nabonassar,  it  is 
evident  they  must  have  been  settled  near  1500  years  before 

k  Gen.  x.  8.   a  Kings  xW.  7.  m  Diodonu  Sicnlns,  lib.  ii.  p.  84. 

1  lib.  i.  c.  95.  i»s  r&¥  U^^imp  fier^-         n  Ezra  iv.  15.  Esther  vi.  i. 
^irtpoi  x4yov<rt Karit  rtaha  ypii^'  o  Simplidns^  1.  ii.  de  Coelo. 
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his  reign ;  and  thus  Ctesias's  account  is,  as  to  the  substance 
of  it,  confirmed  by  very  good  authorities.  The  Scriptures 
shew  U8  that  there  was  such  an  interval  between  the  first 
Assyrian  king  and  Nabonassar  as  he  imagines.  The  observa- 
tions of  Callisthenes  prove  that  the  Assyrians  were  promoters 
of  learning  during  that  whole  interval,  and  Ctesias's  account 
only  supplies  us  with  the  number  and  names  of  the  kings, 
whose  reigns,  according  to  the  royal  records  of  Persia,  filled 
up  such  an  interval.  Gtesias's  accounts  and  Callisthenes's 
observations  were  not  framed  with  a  design  to  be  suited  ex* 
actly  to  one  another,  or  to  the  Scripture,  and  therefore  their 
agreeing  so  well  together  is  a  good  confirmation  of  the  truth 
of  each  of  them. 

There  are  indeed  some  things  objected  against  Ctesias  and 
his  history.  We  find  the  ancients  had  but  a  mean  opinion 
of  him ;  he  is  treated  as  a  fiibulous  writer  by  Aristotle,  An- 
tigonus,  Caristheus,  Plutarch,  Arrian,  and  Photius:  but  I 
might  observe,  none  of  these  writers  ever  imagined  him  to 
have  invented  a  whole  catalogue  of  kings,  but  only  to  have 
related  things  not  true  of  those  persons  he  has  treated  of. 
There  are,  without  doubt,  many  mistakes  and  transactions 
misreported  in  the  writings  of  Ctesias,  and  so  there  are  in 
Herodotus,  and  in  every  other  heathen  historian :  but  it 
would  be  a  very  unfiur  way  of  criticising,  to  set  aside  a  whole 
work  as  fabulous,  for  some  errors  or  falsehoods  found  in  it. 
However,  H.  Stephens  has  justly  observed,  that  it  was  the 
Indian  history  of  Ctesias,  and  not  his  Persian^,  that  was  most 
liable  to  the  objections  of  these  writers :  in  that  indeed  he 
might  sometimes  romance,  for  we  do  not  find  he  wrote  it  firom 
such  authentic  vouchers ;  but  in  his  Persian  history  there  are 
evident  proofs^  that  he  had  a  disposition  to  tell  the  truth, 
where  he  might  have  motives  to  the  contrary  :  in  a  word, 
though  he  might  be  mistaken  in  the  grandeur  of  the  first 
kings,  thinks  their  armies  more  numerous  than  they  really 
were,  and  their  empires  greater,  and  their  buildings  more 
magnificent,  yet  there  is  no  room  to  imagine  that  he  could 

P  Hen.  StepbannB  in  Disqnisitione  de  CteaU.  *l  Id.  ibid. 
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pretend  to  put  off  a  list  of  kings,  as  extracted  from  the 
Persian  records,  whose  names  were  never  in  them ;  or  if  he 
had  attempted  to  forge  one,  he  could  hardly  have  happened 
to  fill  up  so  exactly  the  interval^  without  making  it  more 
or  less  than  it  appears  to  have  been  from  the  Hebrew 
Scriptures,  and  from  what  was  afterwards  observed  from  the 
Chaldsean  astronomy. 

I  am  sensible  that  the  account  which  Callisthenes  is  said 
to  give  of  the  celestial  observations  at  Babylon  is  called  in 
question  by  the  same  writers  that  dispute  Ctesias's  authority, 
but  with  as  little  reason.  They  quote  Pliny',  who  affirms 
Berosus  to  say,  that  the  Baby^  nians  had  celestial  observa- 
tions for  480  years  backwards  from  his  times ;  and  Epigenes 
to  assert,  that  they  had  such  observations  for  720  years  back 
from  his  time;  and  they  would  infer  from  hence,  that  the 
Babylonian  observations  reached  no  higher.  But  it  is  remark- 
able, that  both  Berosus  and  Epigenes  suppose  their  observa- 
tions to  be  no  earlier  than'  Nabonassar ;  for  from  Nabonassar 
to  the  time  in  which  Berosus  flourished  is  about  480  years, 
and  to  the  times  of  Epigenes  about  yioK  The  Babylonians 
had  not  (as  I  have  observed)  settled  a  good  measure  of  a 
year  until  about  this  time,  and  therefore  could  not  be  exact 
in  their  more  ancient  computations.  Sjmcellus^  remarks  upon 
them  to  this  purpose ;  and  for  this  reason  Berosus,  Epigenes, 
and  Ptolemy  afterwards  took  no  notice  of  what  they  had 
observed  before  Nabonassar,  not  intending  to  assert  that 
they  had  made  no  observations,  but,  their  astronomy  not 
being  at  all  exact,  their  observations  were  not  thought  worth 
examining. 

There  are  some  other  arguments  offered  to  invalidate  the 
accounts  of  Ctesias.  It  is  remarked,  that  the  names  of  his 
kings  are  Persian  or  Greek,  and  not  Assyrian;  and  it  is 
said  that  he  represents  the  state  of  Assyria  otherwise  than  it 
appears  to  have  been  Gen.  xiv.  when  Abraham  with  his 
household  beat  the  armies  of  the  king  of  Shinaar,  Elam,  and 
three  other  kings  with  them.  But  the  latter  of  these  objec- 
tions will  be  answered  in  its  place;  and  the  former,  I  con- 

r  Plin.  1.  TJi.  c.  56.        •  Manham  Can.  Chron.  474.        t  BynoeU.  p.  ao;. 
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ceive,  can  have  no  weight  with  the  learned,  who  know  what 
a  yariety  of  names  are  given  to  the  men  of  the  first  ages  by 
writers  of  different  nations. 

Upon  the  whole,  Ctesias's  catalogue  of  the  first  Assyrian 
kings  seems  a  very  consistent  and  well-grounded  correction 
of  Herodotus's  hearsay  and  imperfect  relation  of  their  anti- 
quities ;  and  as  such  it  has  been  received  by  Diodorus  Sicu- 
Ins,  by  Oephaleon  and  Castor,  by  Trogus  Pompeius,  and 
Velleius  Paterculus,  and  afterwards  by  Africanus,  Eusebius, 
and  Syncellus.  Sir  John  Marsham  raised  the  first  doubts 
abont  it° ;  but  I  cannot  but  think  that  the  accounts  which 
he  endeavours  to  give  of  the  OK^);inal  of  the  Assyrians  will  be 
always  reckoned  amongst  the  peculiarities  of  that  learned 
gentleman.  There  are  some  small  differences  amongst  the 
writers  that  have  copied  from  Otesias,  about  the  true  number 
'  of  kings  from  Ninus  'to  Sardanapalus,  as  well  as  about  the 
sum  of  the  duration  of  their  reigns ;  but  if  what  I  have  of- 
fered in  defence  of  Ctesias  himself  may  be  admitted,  the 
mistakes  of  those  that  have  copied  from  him  will  easily  be 
corrected  in  their  proper  places. 

I  hope  the  digressions  in  this  work  wiU  not  be  thought  too 
many  or  too  tedious;  they  were  occasioned  by  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  times  I  treat  of.  I  have  not  made  it  my 
business  to  write  at  large  upon  any  of  them ;  but  I  thought  a 
few  general  hints  of  what  might  be  offered  upon  them  would 
be  both  acceptable  to  the  reader,  and  not  foreign  to  the 
purpose  I  have  in  hand;  all  of  them,  if  duly  considered, 
tending  very  evidently  to  the  illustrating  the  sacred  history. 
There  are  two  subjects  which  the  reader  might  expect  at  the 
beginning  of  this  work ;  one  of  them  is  the  account  of  the 
creation  of  the  world,  the  other  is  the  state  of  Adam  and  Eve 
in  Paradise,  their  fell,  and  their  loss  of  it.  Of  the  former  of 
these  I  would  give  some  account  in  this  place :  the  latter,  I 
think,  may  be  treated  with  greater  clearness  when  I  come 
heareafter  to  speak  of  Moses  and  his  writings. 

I.  The  account  which  Moses  gives  of  the  creation  is  to  this 
purpose: 

V  Manb.  On.  Cliron.  p.  485.  speak-  01^  veniaUy  own  nemo  adhuo  tit  qui 
ing  of  Ctesias'B  caUlagoe,  he  says,  De     dutntaverity  &c. 

VOL.  II.  b 
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In  ike  beginning  Ood  created  the  heavens  and  the  earth. 

The  earth  after  it  was  created  was  for  some  time  a  con* 
fused  and  indigested  mass  of  matter,  a  dark  and  unformed 
chaos :  but  God  in  six  days  reduced  it  into  a  world  in  the 
following  manner : 

First,  The  Spirit  of  God  moved  upon  the  fluid  matter,  and 
separated  the  parts  it  consisted  of  from  one  another ;  some 
of  them  shined  like  the  light  of  the  day,  others  were  opaque 
like  the  darkness  of  the  night :  God  separated  them  one  from 
the  other ;  and  this  was  the  first  step  taken  in  the  formation 
of  the  world. 

Secondly,  God  thought  it  proper  to  have  an<  expansion 
between  the  earth  and  heaven,  capable  of  supporting  clouds 
of  water ;  the  appointing  this  expansion,  and  suspending  the 
waters  in  it,  was  the  work  of  the  second  day. 

Thirdly,  After  this,  God  caused  the  waters  of  the  earth  to 
be  drawn  olBT,  so  as  to  drain  the  ground ;  and  thus  were  the 
seas  gathered  together,  and  the  dry  land  appeared  ;  and  then 
God  produced  from  the  earth  all  manner  of  trees  and  grass 
and  herbs  and  fruits. 

On  the  fourth  day  God  made  the  lights  of  heaven  capable 
of  being  serviceable  to  the  world  in  several  respects,  fitted  to 
distribute  light  and  heat,  to  divide  day  and  night,  and  to 
mark  out  time,  seasons,  and  years :  two  of  them  were  more 
especially  remarkable,  the  sun  and  the  moon ;  the  sun  he 
made  to  shine  in  the  day,  the  moon  in  the  night,  and  he  gave 
the  stars  their  proper  places. 

FifUily,  Out  of  the  waters  God  created  all  the  fishes  of  the 
sea,  and  the  fowls  of  the  air. 

On  the  sixth  day,  out  of  the  earth  Cbd  made  all  the  other 
living  creatures,  beasts,  and  cattle,  and  every  thing  that 
creepeth  upon  the  earth ;  and  last  of  all  he  made  man,  a 
more  noble  creature  than  any  of  the  rest :  he  made  his  body 
of  the  dust  of  the  earth,  and  afterwards  animated  him  with  a 
living  soul.  And  out  of  the  man  he  made  the  woman.  This 
is  the  substance  of  the  account  which  Moses  has  given  of 
the  creation  of  the  world.     Moses  did  not  write  till  above 

X  Raehiang  properly  rignifies  an  ex-  the  Greek  word  vrMpimfui^  or  our  English 
pansion,  and  not  what  is  implied  by     word/fniMim«ii/. 
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2300  years  a^r  the  creation ;  but  we  have  nothing  extant  so 
ancient  as  this  account. 

II.  We  have  several  heathen  fragments^  which  express 
many  of  the  sentiments  of  Moses  about  the  creation.  The 
scene  of  learning,  in  the  first  ages^  lay  in  India,  in  the 
counties  near  to  Babylon,  in  Egypt,  and  in  time  it  spread 
into  Greece. 

The  Indians  have  been  much  famed  for  their  ancient 
learning.  Megasthenes  is  cited  by  Clemens  Alexandrinus^^ 
representing  the  Indians  and  the  Jews  as  the  great  masters 
of  the  learning  which  afterwards  the  Greeks  were  famous 
for :  but  the  antiquities  of  these  nations  have  either  been 
but  little  known,  or  their  ancient  learning  is  by  some  accident 
lost,  for  our  best  late  inquirers  can  now  meet  no  remains  of 
it.  Strabo  and  Clemens  Alexandrinus  give  hints  of  several 
notions  amongst  them,  which  would  argue  them  to  have  been 
a  very  learned  people;  but  the  only  considerable  specimen 
we  now  have  of  their  literature  is  the  writings  of  Confucius : 
their  present  notions  of  philosophy  are  mean  and  vulgar,  and 
whatever  their  ancient  learning  was,  it  was  either  destroyed 
by  their  emperor  Zio,  who,  they  say,  burnt  all  their  ancient 
books,  or  by  some  other  accident  it  is  lost. 

The  works  of  the  most  ancient  Phoenician,  Egyptian,  and 
of  many  of  the  Greek  writers,  are  also  perished ;  but  succeed- 
ing generations  have  accidentally  preserved  many  of  their 
notions,  and  we  have  considerable  fragments  of  their  writings 
transmitted  to  us.  The  Egyptians,  as  Diodorus  Siculus^ 
informs  us,  affirmed,  that  in  the  beginning  the  heavens  and 
the  earth  toere  in  one  lump,  mixed  and  blended  together  in 
the  same  mass.  This  position  may  at  first  sight  seem  to 
differ  firom  Moses,  who  makes  the  heavens  and  the  earth  dis« 
tinct  at  their  first  creation :  but  it  is  obvious  to  observe,  that 
the  Egyptians  did  not  take  the  word  heaven  in  the  large 
and  extended  sense,  but  only  signified  by  it  the  air  and 
planetary  regions  belonging  to  our  world;  for  the  first 
Greeks,  who  had  their  learning  from  Egjrpt,  agree  very 
fully  with  Moses   in  this  point.      In  the  beginning,   says 

7  Strom,  lib.  i.  p.  360.  edit.  Oxon.  <  Diodor.  Sic.  1.  i.  p.  4. 
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Orpheus'*,  the  heavens  were  made  by  Crod;  and  in  the  heavens 
there  was  a  chaos^  and  a  terrible  darkness  was  on  all  the  parts 
of  this  ehaoSy  and  covered  aU  things  under  the  heaven*  This 
position  is  very  agreeable  to  that  of  Moses :  In  the  beginning 
Ood  created  the  heavens  and  the  earth,  and  the  earth  was  wtih- 
out  form,  and  void,  i.  e.  was  a  chaos,  and  darkness  was  upon 
the  face  of  the  deep.  Orpheus  did  not  conceive  the  heavens 
and  the  earth  to  have  ever  been  in  one  mass,  for,  as  Syrian'' 
observes,  the  heavens  and  the  chaos  were,  according  to  Or- 
pheus,  the  principia,  out  of  which  the  rest  were  produced. 

The  ancient  heathen  writers  do  not  generally  begin  their 
accounts  so  high  as  the  creation  of  the  heavens  and  the  chaos ; 
they  commonly  go  no  further  backward  than  to  the  formation 
of  the  chaos  into  a  world.  Moses  describes  this  in  the  follow- 
ing manner :  The  earth  was  without  form,  and  void,  and  dark- 
ness was  upon  the  face  of  the  deep,  and  the  Spirit  of  Ood 
moved  upon  the  face  of  the  waters.  Anaxagoras,  as  Laertius 
informs  us,  began  his  book^,  AU  things  were  at  first  in  one 
mass;  but  an  intelligent  Agent  came  and  put  them  in  order: 
or  as  Aristotle '^  gives  us  his  opinion,  All  thingpy  says  he,  lay 
in  one  mass^for  a  vast  spctce  of  time;  but  an  intelligent  Agent 
came  and  put  them  in  motion,  and  so  synirated  them  from  one 
another.  We  have  Sanchoniathon's  account  of  things  in 
Eusebius;  and  if  we  throw  aside  the  mythology  and  false 
philosophy  which  those  that  lived  after  him  added  to  his 
writings,  we  may  pick  up  a  few  very  ancient  and  remark- 
able truths,  namely,  that  there  was  a  dark  and  confused 
chaos,  and  a  blast  of  wind  or  air,  to  put  it  in  a  ferment  or 
agitation;  this  wind  he  calls  &v€yuos  Kokitia*,  not  the  wind 
Colpia,  as  Eusebius  seems  to  take  it,  but  &v€fios  Col^Pi-Jah, 
i.  e.  ^the  wind  or  breath  of  the  voice  of  the  mouth  of  the 
Lord;  and  if  this  was  his  meaning,  he  very  emphatically 
expresses  God's  making  all  things  with  a  word,  and  intimates 


•  Sold.  Toc.  'Op^.  Cedren.  ex  Timol.  d  *ria\  yiip  *Aya^ay6pms,  6fiw  v^anmif 

p.  57.  Ptt>cl.  in  Tim.  fiifi,  p.  i » 7.  tinw¥  mU  fiptfto^tn^  rhr  Jhntpw xp^ifw, 

b  Aristot.  Metaph.  p.  7.  edit.  Acad.  Kirtivuf  iforotriffat  rhv  KowKoi  Suucpoftu, 

Ven.  1558.  Arist.  Phya.  Aiwc.  1.  viiL  c.  i. 

4\$iw  uinit  Zuicdafiria't.  lib.  ii  .segm.  6. 
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also  what  the  Chaldee  paraphrast  insinuates  from  the  words 
of  Moses,  that  the  chaos  was  put  into  its  first  agitation  by 
a  mighty  and  strong  wind. 

Some  general  hints  of  these  things  are  to  be  found  in 
many  of  the  remains  of  the  ancient  Greek  writers.  Thales's 
opinion  was,  that  the  first  principle  of  all  things  was  ISda>p, 
or  footer^.  And  this  Tully  affirms^  to  have  been  his  opinion : 
but  it  should  be  remarked  from  Plutarch's  observation,  that 
Thales's  tdap  was  not  pure  elementary  water.  The  suc- 
cessors of  Thales  came  by  degrees  to  imagine  that  water, 
by  being  condensed,  might  be  made  earth,  and  by  being 
rarefied  would  evaporate  into  air;  and  some  writers  have 
hence  imagined,  that  Thales  thought  water  to  be  the  initium 
rerum,  i.  e.  the  first  principle,  out  of  which  all  other  things 
were  made  :  but  this  was  not  Thales's  doctrine.  The  ancient 
philosophers  are  said  to  have  called  water  chaos^  from  x^fi», 
the  Greek  word  which  signifies  diffusion;  so  that  the  word 
chaos  was  used  ambiguously^  sometimes  as  a  proper  name, 
and  sometimes  for  water ;  and  it  is  conceived  that  this  might 
occasion  Thales's  opinion  to  be  mistaken^  and  himself  to  be 
represented  as  asserting  the  beginning  of  things  to  be  from 
ckaos^  taater^  when  he  meant  from  a  chaos.  But  take  him 
in  the  other  sense,  asserting  things  to  have  arisen  from  water, 
it  is  easy  to  suppose  him  to  mean  by  water  a  fluid  substance, 
for  this  was  the  ancient  doctrine:  and  thus  Sanchoniathon 
argues ;  from  the  chaos  he  supposes  TID,  or  muddy  matter, 
to  arise:  and  thus  Orpheus^,  out  of  the  fluid  chaos  arose  a 
muddy  substance:  and  ApoUoniusS  out  of  the  muddy  sub- 
stance the  earth  was  formed,  i.  e.  says  the  Scholiast,  the 
chaos  of  which  all  things  were  made  was  a  fluid  substance ; 
this  by  settling  became  mud,  and  that  in  time  dried  and 
condensed  into  solid  earth.  It  is  remarkable  that  Moses 
calls  the  chaos  water  in  this  sense ;  the  Spirit  of  God,  he 
says,  moved  upon  the  face  of  the  maimy  waters,  or  fluid 
matter. 


<  'ApxV  rSw  le^tnmv  96mp  6irc0T4.  tinm  remm. 

ottro.     Laert.  1.  i.  aegm.  27.  ta  *Eic  rov  C9aTos  Ikbs  tcariffni. 

K  lib.  de  Natura  Deomm  i.  §.  10.  *  *E{  t\ov  i$?id(mi<rt  x^y  airr^. 
Tbales  Mileniu  aquam  dixit  esse  ini- 
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The  fragments  to  be  collected  from  the  Greek  writers  are 
but  few  and  short;  the  Egyptian  are  something  larger. 
According  to  Diodorus^,  they  assert,  i,  as  I  have  before 
hinted,  that  the  heavens  and  earth  were  at  first  in  one 
confused  and  mixed  heap.  2.  That,  upon  a  separation, 
the  lightest  and  most  fiery  parts  flew  upwards^,  and  became 
the  lights  of  heaven.  3.  That  the  earth  was  in  time  drained 
of  the  water,  4.  That  the  moist  clay  of  the  earth,  enlivened 
by"  the  heat  of  the  sun,  brought  forth  living  creatures  and 
men.  A  very  little  turn  would  accommodate  these  par- 
ticulars to  those  of  Moses,  as  may  be  seen  by  comparing 
the  account  of  Diodorus  with  that  which  is  given  us  by 
the  author  of  the  Fimander  in  Jamblichus.  The  ancient 
philosophy  had  been  variously  commented  upon,  disguised 
and  disfigured,  according  as  the  idolatry  of  the  world  had 
corrupted  men^s  notions,  or  the  speculations  of  the  learned 
had  misled  them,  before  the  times  of  Diodorus  Siculus; 
and  it  is  so  far  from  being  an  objection,  that  the  accounts 
he  gives  do  in  some  points  difier  from  Moses,  that  it  is 
rather  a  wonder  that  he,  or  any  other  writer,  could,  after  so 
many  revolutions  of  religion,  of  learning,  of  kingdoms,  of 
ages,  be  able  to  collect  from  the  remains  of  antiquity  any 
positions  so  agreeable  to  one  another,  as  those  which  he  has 
given  us,  and  the  accounts  of  Moses  are. 

But,  III.  Though  the  ancients  have  hinted  many  of  the 
positions  laid  down  by  Moses,  yet  we  do  not  find  that  they 
ever  made  use  of  any  true  or  solid  reasoning,  or  were  masters 
of  any  clear  and  well-grounded  learning,  which  might  lead 
them  to  the  knowledge  of  these  truths.  All  the  knowledge 
which  the  ancients  had  in  these  points  lay  at  first  in  a  narrow 
compass;  they  were  in  possession  of  a  few  truths,  which 
they  had  received  from  their  forefathers;  they  transmitted 
these  to  their  children,  only  telling  them  that  such  and  such 
things  were  so,  but  not  giving  them  reasons  for,  or  demon- 
strations of,  the  truth  of  them.     Philosophy '^  was  not  dis- 

k  Lib.  I.  Kpurw.  Plutarch.  Placit.  Phil.  ii.  13. 

1  This  was  the  opinion  of  Empedo-         m  Th  C&a  in  r^s  l\^s  ycn^l^i^cu, 

cles.     'EftvcSoKA^f  irvpiyh  t&  Hffrpa  iK  was  a  position  embraced  by  Archelaus^ 

rod  wvpii9ovSt  Zirtp  6  alBifp  iv  iaur^  and  several  other  Greeks. 
WfpUx^y  ii49\i^t  Kwrh,  rii¥  irpArny  Sid-         n  Clem«  Alex.  Strom,  viii.  ad  Prindp^ 
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putatiTe  until  it  came  into  Greece;  the  ancient  professors 
had  no  controversies  about  it;  they  received  what  was  handed 
down  to  them,  and  out  of  the  treasure  of  their  traditions 
imparted  to  others;  and  the  principles  they  went  upon  to 
teach  or  to  learn  by  were  not  to  search  into  the  nature  of 
things,  or  to  consider  what  they  could  find  by  philosophical 
examinations,  but,  ask,  and  it  shall  be  told  you;  search  the 
records  of  antiquity^  and  you  shall  ^nd  what  you  inquire 
ofter:  these  were  the  maxims  and  directions  of  their  studies. 

And  this  was  the  method  in  which  the  ancient  Greeks 
were  instructed  in  the  Egyptian  physiology.  The  Egyp- 
tians taught  their  disciples  geometry  >  astronomy,  physic,  and 
Bome  other  arts,  and  in  these,  it  is  likely,  they  laid  a  founda- 
tion, and  taught  the  elements  and  principles  of  each  science: 
but  in  physiology  the  case  was  quite  otherwise ;  the  Egyp- 
tians themselves  knew  but  little  of  it,  though  they  made 
the  most  of  their  small  stock  of  knowledge <>,  by  keeping  it 
concealed,  and  diverting  their  students  from  attempting  to 
search  and  examine  it  to  the  bottom.  If  at  any  time  they 
were  obliged  to  admit  an  inquirer  into  their  arcana^  we 
findP  they  did  it  in  the  following  manner :  i.  They  put  him 
upon  studying  their  common  letters;  in  the  next  place  he 
was  to  acquaint  himself  with  their  sacred  character ;  and  in 
the  last  place  to  make  himself  master  of  their  hieroglyphic : 
and  after  he  had  thus  qualified  himself,  he  was  permitted  to 
search  and  examine  their  collections,  and  to  decipher  what 
he  found  in  them.  And  thus  they  did  not  furnish  their 
students  with  the  reasons  of  things,  or  teach  then!  by  a 
course  of  argument  to  raise  a  theory  of  the  powers  of  nature, 
for  in  truth  they  themselves  had  never  turned  their  studies 
this  way.  The  art^  which  they  had  cultivated  was  that 
of  disguising  and  concealing  their  traditions  from  the  vul- 
gar; and  so,  instead  of  supporting  them  with  reason  and 
argument^  they  had  expressed  them  in  mystical  sentences, 
and  wrote  them  down  in  intricate  and  uncommon  characters ; 
and  all  that  the  student  had  to  do  was  to  unravel  these  intri- 
cacies^ to  learn  to  read  what  was  written,  and  to  be  able  to 

o  StnOx),  lib.  ZYii.  p.  806.        P  Ciem.  Alex.  Strom,  v.  §.  4.        4  Id.  Ibid. 
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explain  a  dark  and  enigmatical  sentence,  and  to  give  it  its 
true  meaning. 

If  we  look  into  the  accounts  we  hare  of  them,  we  shall 
find  that  the  most  eminent  Greek  masters  of  this  part  of 
learning  were  not  men  of  retired  study  and  speculation,  but 
industrious  travellers,  who  took  pains  to  collect  the  ancient 
traditions.  The  first  hints  of  physiology  were  brought  into 
Greece  by  the  poets  Hesiod,  Homer,  Linus,  and  some  others: 
but  these  men  had  taken  up  their  notions  too  hastily;  they 
gathered  up  a  few  of  the  Egyptian  fables,  but  they  had  not 
searched  deep  enough  into  their  ancient  treasures;  so  that 
in  a  little  time  their  notions,  though  they  had  taken  root 
amongst  the  vulgar,  and  were  made  sacred  by  being  of  use 
and  service  in  religion,  came  to  be  overlooked  by  men  of 
parts  and  inquiry,  who  endeavoured  to  search  after  a  better 
philosophy.  From  Pherecydes,  the  son  of  Badis,  to  the 
times  of  Aristotle,  are  about  three  hundred  years;  and 
during  all  that  space  of  time  philosophy,  in  all  its  branches, 
was  cultivated  by  the  greatest  wits  of  Greece  with  all  possi- 
ble industry :  but  they  had  only  Thales,  Pythagoras,  and 
Plato,  who  were  the  eminent  masters;  all  the  other  phi- 
losophers must  be  ranged  under  these,  as  being  only  ex- 
plainers or  commentators  upon  the  works  of  these,  or  at 
most  the  builders  of  an  hjrpothesis,  from  some  hints  given  by 
them.  Thales,  Pythagoras,  and  Plato  were  the  originals  of 
the  Greek  learning;  and  it  is  remarkable  that  they  did  not 
invent  that  part  of  their  philosophy  which  I  am  treating  of, 
but  they  travelled  for  it,  and  collected  it  from  the  records 
of  other  nations. 

Thales,  we  find^  travelled  to  Egypt;  and  after  having 
spent  some  years  there,  he  brought  home  with  him  a  few 
traditions,  which,  though  but  few,  obtained  him  the  credit 
of  being  the  first  who  made  a  dissertation  upon  nature' ;  for, 
in  truth,  all  before  him  was  fable  and  allegory :  but  Thales 
was  so  far  from  having  furnished  himself  with  all  that  might 
be  collected,  or  from  pretending  to  build  a  theory  of  natural 
knowledge  upon  principles  of  speculation,  that  he  advised 

r  Laert.  L  i.  seg.  24.  s  UpSros  8i  «a2  wtpl  ^ws  9i€\4xBn.   Id. 
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Pythagoras  S  who  studied  for  some  time  under  him,  to  finish 
his  studies  in  the  way  and  method  that  himself  had  taken ; 
and,  according  to  his  directions,  Pjrthagoras,  for  aboye  forty 
years  tc^ether",  travelled  from  nation  to  nation,  from  Greece 
to  Phoenicia,  from  Phoenicia  to  Egypt,  and  from  Egypt  to 
Babylon,  searching  every  place  he  came  at,  and  gathering 
all  the  traditions  he  coidd  meet  with;  omitting  to  converse 
with  no  person  eminent  for  learning,  and  endeavouring  to 
collect  from  the  Egyptians  and  the  Jews,  and  all  others  he 
could  meet  with,  every  ancient   dogma.     These  were  the 
pursuits  of  Pythagoras,  and  this  his  course  of  study;    and 
from  his  diligent  searches  he  acquired  a  great  stock  of  an- 
cient truths,  collected  in  such  a  manner,  that  it  is  no  wonder 
he  afterwards  taught  them  with  an  air  of  authority  condemned 
by  Cicero',  who  would  have  set  philosophy  upon  the  basis 
of  reason  and  argument ;  but  Pythagoras  took  up  his  notions 
upon  the  authority  of  others,  and  could  therefore  give  them 
to  his  disciples  no  otherwise  than  he  had  them.     His  cArhs 
iifni  was  the  proof  of  what  he  asserted,  for  he  had  collected, 
not  invented,  his  science,  and  so  he  declared  or  delivered 
what  he  had  gathered  up,  but  he  did  not  pretend  to  argue 
or  give  reasons  for  it. 

If  we  look  into  the  writings  of  Plato,  we  may  see  that  he 
confessed  what  I  am  contending  for  in  the  freest  manner. 
He  never  asserted  his  physiology  to  be  the  product  of  his 
invention,  or  the  result  of  rational  inquiries  and  speculations, 
but  acknowledged  it  to  be  a  collection  of  traditions  gleaned 
up  from  the  remains  of  those  that  lived  before  him.  In  the 
general  he  asserts^,  that  the  Greeks  received  their  most  valu- 
able learning  from  the  traditions  of  barbarians  more  ancient 
than  themselves ;  and  often  speaks  of  Phoenician  and  Syrian, 
i.e.  Hebrew  fables',  as  the  ground  of  many  of  their  notions. 
He  particularly  instances  a  Phoenician  fable*  concerning  the 
fraternity  of  mankind,  and  their  first   derivation  from  the 

t  Jamblie.  de  nt.  Pythag.  c.  3.  edit.  Cant.  1677. 

Q  Porph.  de  vit.  ^rth.  et  Jamblie.         x  Lib.  deNatunDeorom,i.  $.  5. 
Vote,  de  Fhilos.  Sect.  1.  ii  c.  ii.  $.  3.  y  In  Cratyl.  p.  426. 

Clem.  Alex.  Strom,  i.  Id.   Strom,  y.  z  See  Bocharf  8  Phaleg.  1.  vt,  c.  34. 

Enseb.  Prsp.  Erang.  1.  iz.  c.  6.  Joseph.         ^  Lib.  de  Rep.  iii.  p.  414. 
contra  Apion.  Orig.  adv.  Cela.  L  i.  p.  13. 
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ground,  or  earth ;  and  confesses^  that  their  knowledge  of  the 
Deity  was  derived  from  the  gods,  who  communicated  it  to 
men  by  one  Prometheus :  nay,  he  calls  it  a  tradition,  which 
the  ancients,  who,  says  he,  were  better,  and  dwelt  nearer  the 
gods  than  we,  have  transmitted  to  us.  In  his  treatise  De 
LegUms^,  he  makes  mention  of  an  ancient  tradition  about  the 
nature  of  God.  And  in  his  P/uBdo"^,  treating  of  the  immor- 
tality of  the  soul,  he  introduces  Socrates  reminding  his  friend, 
that  they  had  an  ancient  tradition  asserting  it,  and  that  the 
surest  and  best  way  to  prove  it  was  by  the  divine  account  or 
tradition  of  it.  In  his  THnumu^^  being  about  to  treat  of  the 
origin  of  the  universe,  he  lays  down  this  preliminary ;  "  It  is 
"  just  that  both  I  who  discourse,  and  you  that  judge,  should 
'*  remember  that  we  are  but  men ;  and  therefore,  receiving 
'^  the  probable  mythologic  tradition,  it  is  meet  that  we  in- 
"  quire  no  further  into  it."  In  his  Politicus^j  he  gives  a 
large  account  of  Adam's  state  of  innocence,  in  the  fable  of 
Saturn's  golden  age,  which  he  was  so  far  from  taking  in  the 
literal  sense  of  the  poets,  that  he  complains  of  the  want  of  a 
fit  interpreter  to  give  it  its  true  meaning.  In  the  same  man- 
ner, his  fable  of  Porus's  getting  drunk  in  Jupiter's  garden 
was  very  probably  derived  from  the  ancient  accounts  of 
Adam's  fall  in  the  garden  of  Eden.  In  short,  Plato's  works 
are  every  where  frill  of  the  ancient  traditions,  which,  as  he 
had  collected  very  carefriUy,  so  he  always  endeavoured  to 
deliver  without  art  or  reserve,  excepting  only  some  fabulous 
turn,  which  he  was  now  and  then  forced  to  give  them,  to 
humour  the  Greeks. 

There  were  many  philosophers  amongst  the  Greeks,  who 
in  their  several  times  endeavoured  to  reason  upon  the  posi- 
tions that  had  been  laid  down  by  these  masters,  and  to  form 
a  system  by  deductions  of  argument  and  speculation ;  but  all 
their  attempts  this  way  proved  idle  and  insufficient;  truth 
suffered  instead  of  beiQg  advanced  by  them.  Pherecydes 
endeavoured  to  form  a  system  from  the  poets  ^,  and  wrote  a 
l%eoffonia  in  ten  books ;  but  his  performance  was  dark  and 

b  In  Phileb.  p.  17.  '  t.  273. 

c  De  Legib.  1.  Hi.  g  Laert.  Ger.  Voss.  de  Histor.  Gmc. 

d  In  Phaedon.  p.  96.  l/iv.  c.  4. 

«  In  Timseo,  p.  29. 
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fabaloas,  full  of  fancy  and  allegory,  but  in  nowise  a  specimen 
of  true  philosophy.  The  followers  of  Thales  made  attempts 
of  the  same  sort  with  as  little  success.  Anaximander  and 
Anaximenes  endeavoured  to  form  a  system  upon  Thales's 
principles ;  but  instead  of  clearing  any  thing  that  had  been 
advanced  by  their  master,  or  of  opening  a  way  to  more  truth 
than  he  had  discovered,  they  rather  puzzled  his  philosophy 
with  a  number  of  intricate  and  confused  notions.  Anaxagoras 
undertook  to  correct  the  mistakes  of  Anaximenes  and  Anax* 
imander,  and  pretended  to  set  Thales's  principles  in  their 
true  light,  and  he  is  clear  and  consistent  just  so  far  as  he 
keeps  to  Thales's  traditions;  but  wherever  we  find  him  at- 
tempting to  speculate  and  give  reasons,  there  he  appears  but 
trifling  and  inconclusive. 

Amongst  all  these  philosophers,  Leucippus  and  Democritus 
seem  to  have  laid  the  best  foundation  for  a  good  and  rational 
theory  of  nature.  They  did  not  puzzle  themselves  with  hard 
words  of  no  meaning^,  harmonic  forms,  ideas,  qualities,  and 
elements;  but  considered  matter  as  a  system  of  infinitely 
small  individuals,  contained  in  an  infinite  extension  of  void 
or  space :  but  however  they  came  by  these  principles,  they 
either  set  them  in  so  different  a  light,  or  the  studies  of  others 
had  carried  them  into  notions  so  opposite,  that  this  scheme, 
which  had  the  most  truths  in  it,  was  less  understood  and 
more  exploded  than  any  other. 

As  the  traditions  of  Thales  suffered  by  being  mingled  with 
the  philosophy  of  his  successors,  so  the  doctrines  of  Pytha* 
goras  met  the  same  fate.  His  disciples  were  willing  to  have  a 
system,  and  to  give  reasons  for  the  truths  they  had  to  offer ; 
but  if  we  consider  what  reasons  they  gave,  what  schemes 
they  built,  what  comments  they  made  upon  their  master's 
doctrines,  we  shall  be  abundantly  convinced,  that  the  doc- 
trines of  Pythagoras  were  not  invented  by  their  way  of 
reasoning.  The  Pythagoreans  must  be  allowed  to  have  been 
in  possession  of  many  considerable  truths,  but  the  reasons 
and  arguments  they  offered  to  prove  them  by  are  weak  and 
frivolous,  and  the  additions  they  made  to  them  are  trifling 

^  Burnet.  Archaeol,  c,  12. 
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and  inconsistent,  and  all  their  speculations  so  false  or  so  idle^ 
as  to  shew  that  they  did  not  think  well  enough  to  discover 
the  noble  and  just  sentiments  which  they  had  concerning  the 
works  of  nature.  We  have  nothing  of  Pythagoras  now 
extanty  nor*  are  we  certain  that  he  ever  wrote  any  philo- 
sophical composition;  it  is  most  probable  that  all  his  vast 
stock  of  knowledge  was  contained  in  a  select  number  of  sen- 
tencesv  which  he  expressed  after  the  manner  of  the  Egyp- 
tians, and  explained  to  his  disciples :  but  we  have  several 
Pythagorean  fragments,  the  attempts  of  his  followers,  and  a 
complete  book  of  Timseus  Locrus ;  and  we  may  see  from  any 
of  these  performances,  that  as  soon  as  these  men  ventured  to 
enlarge  beyond  the  dogmata  of  their  master,  and  advanced 
speculations  which  they  had  not  his  authority  to  support; 
instead  of  maintaining  the  credit  of  their  philosophy,  they 
corrupted  it  by  degrees,  made  it  subtle  and  unintelligible^ 
until  in  time  they  sunk  it  to  nothing. 

The  last  of  the  ancient  philosophers  was  Aristotle;  his 
system  was  indeed  invented.  He  rejected  the  ancient  tra- 
ditional knowledge,  thinking  it  unbecoming  a  philosopher  to 
offer  opinions  to  the  world  which  he  coidd  not  prove  to  be 
true:  but  then  I  am  sensible  it  will  be  allowed  me,  that 
what  he  advanced  is  so  totally  distant  from  truth,  that  he 
will  never  be  an  instance  of  an  ancient,  who,  by  reason  and 
good  ai'gument,  produced  a  well-groxmded  theory  of  natural 
knowledge. 

And  thus  if  we  look  over  all  the  philosophers,  and  con- 
sider what  the  treasures  of  knowledge  were  which  they  had 
amongst  them,  we  shall  find  that  there  were  many  beams  of 
true  light  shining  amidst  their  dark  and  confused  notions; 
but  this  light  was  never  derived  from  any  use  of  their  reason, 
for  they  never  could  give  any  reasonable  account  of  it.  The 
invisible  things  of  God  had  been  some  way  or  other  related 
to  them,  and  as  long  as  they  were  contented  to  transmit  to 
posterity  what  their  ancestors  had  transmitted  to  them,  so 
long  they  preserved  a  considerable  number  of  truths;  but 

i  'O  tiiif  7f  $€<nF4ffios  TlvBaySpast  firi'  Lapsu  inter  tahUandum,  The  books 
^v  ainhs  Tffuy  tSiov  KoroAiv-ciy  rw  ascribed  to  him  by  Pliny  and  other 
n^ov  1fii»ffty,    Lucian.  in  libra  pro     writers  are  esteemed  fictitions. 
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whenever  they  attempted  to  give  reasons  for  these  opinions, 
then  in  a  little  time  they  bewildered  themselves,  under  a 
notion  of  advancing  their  science ;  then  they  ceased  to  retain 
the  truth  in  their  knowledge,  changed  the  true  principles  of 
things,  which  had  been  delivered  to  them,  into  a  false,  weak, 
and  inconsistent  scheme  of  ill-grounded  philosophy.  And 
now  let  us  see, 

IV.  What  does  necessarily  follow  if  this  be  true.  If  the 
natural  knowledge  which  the  ancients  had  was  traditional; 
if  the  succeeding  generation  received  down  only  some  reports 
from  the  generation  that  went  before  it;  where  was  the 
fountain  ?  who  was  the  author  of  this  knowledge !  Moses  was 
as  unlikely  as  another  to  make  discovery  of  these  truths  by 
any  powers  of  reason ;  he  was  indeed  learned  in  all  the 
learning  of  the  Egyptians;  but  we  do  not  find  any  principles 
in  the  Egyptian  learning  that  could  lead  into  the  secret  of 
these  things.  It  is  remarkable,  that  Moses's  account  of  the 
creation  is  a  bare  recital  of  facts  ;  no  show  of  argtunent  or 
speculation  appears  in  it.  He  relates,  that  things  were  created 
in  such  and  such  a  manner ;  but  has  no  attempt  of  argument 
to  establish  or  account  for  any  part  of  his  relation.  We  must, 
I  think,  allow  Moses  either  to  have  had  these  truths  im- 
parted to  him  by  immediate  revelation,  or  we  must  say  that 
he  collected  the  dogmata  of  those  that  lived  before  him.  If 
we  choose  the  latter  opinion,  the  question  still  remains,  who 
taught  the  predecessors  of  Moses  these  things  ?  Let  us  trace 
up  to  the  first  man — ^how  or  whence  had  he  this  knowledge^ : 
how  should  Adam  discover  the  manner  of  his  own  creation,  or 
describe  the  formation  of  the  world,  which  was  formed  before 
he  had  any  being  ?  Besides,  if  these  things  were  discoverable 
by  reason,  and  Adam,  or  any  other  person,  brought  them  to 
light  by  a  due  course  of  thinking,  and  related  them  to  their 
children ;  what  were  the  traces  of  this  reasoning  ?  where  to 
be  found?  or  how  were  they  lost?  It  is  strange  these  things 
should  be  so  obvious  at  first,  that  an  early  attempt  should 

k  Nee  enim  mnnduB  oertnm  diem     humann  fragOitatis  extendere,  nt  ori- 
babmt  ortufl  sol,  nee  aliqnid  inteHuit     ginem  mnndi  fiunle  posrit  nitione  con- 
eo  tempore  qno  mundiu  cQyinte  mentis  ^  dpere  ant  explicare.    Julius  Firmicus 
ac  proridi   numinis  ratione   fonnatut     Matemos.    Mathes.  lib.  iii.  c.  i. 
eat:    nee  eo  usque  se  intentio  potuit 
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discover  so  much  truth,  and  that  all  the  wit  and  learning 
that  came  after^  for  five  or  six  thousand  years,  should,  instead 
of  improving  it,  only  puzzle  and  confound  it.  If  Adam,  or 
some  other  person  of  extraordina>ry  learning,  had  by  a  chain 
of  reasoning  brought  these  truths  into  the  world,  some  hints 
or  other  of  the  argument  would  have  remained,  as  well  as 
the  truths  produced  by  it ;  or  some  succeeding  author  wotdd, 
at  one  time  or  other,  have  reasoned  as  fortunately  as  his 
predecessor :  but  nothing  of  this  sort  happened ;  instead  of 
it,  we  find  that  the  early  ages  had  a  great  stock  of  truths, 
which  they  were  so  far  from  having  learning  enough  to  in- 
vent or  discover,  that  they  could  not  so  much  as  give  a  good 
account  of  the  true  meaning  of  many  of  them.  A  due  con- 
sideration of  these  things  must  lead  us  to  believe  that  God  at 
first  revealed  these  things  unto  men;  he  acquainted  them 
with  what  he  had  done  in  the  creation  of  the  world,  and 
what  he  had  thus  communicated  to  them  they  transmitted  to 
their  children's  children.  And  thus  Oody  who  in  these  last 
days  hath  spoken  unto  us  by  his  Son^  did  in  the  beginning^  in 
some  extraordinary  manner,  ^eak  unto  our  fathers;  for  diere 
was  a  stock  of  knowledge  in  the  world,  which  we  cannot  see 
how  the  possessors  of  it  could  possibly  have  obtained  any 
other  way:  and  therefore  fact,  as  well  as  history,  testifies^ 
that  the  notion  of  a  revelation  is  no  dream ;  and  that  Moses, 
in  representing  the  early  ages  of  the  world  to  have  had  a 
converse  with  the  Deity,  does  no  more  than  what  the  state  of 
their  knowledge  obliges  us  to  believe  of  them. 


Shelton,  Norfolk, 
Oct.  a,  1737. 
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WHATEVER  may  have  been*  the  opinions  of  philoso* 
phers,  or  the  fables  of  poets,  about  the  origin  of  man* 
kind,  we  are  sufficiently  informed  from  history  *,  that  we  are 
descended  from  two  persons,  Adam  and  Eve :  they  lived  in 
the  eastern  parts  of  the  world;  their  first  children  were 
Cain  and  Abel.  Josephns  ^  mentions  their  having  daughters, 
but  does  not  say  how  many;  what  their  names  were,  when 
they  were  bom^'^  or  how  they  married. 

Cain  and  Abel  grew  men,  but  were  of  a  different  genius 
and  disposition ;  Cain  was  an  husbandman,  Abel  a  shepherd : 
Abel  was  more  virtuous  than  his  brother,  and  when  they 
brought  their  offerings,  his   sacrifice  was   accepted  beyond 

»  Gen.  L  26.  iL  7,  &C.     Saachonut-  count  of  their  births,  Gen.  iy.  i,  u 

tho  begins  mainkuid  from  two  mortals,  contradicts  this  notion.     Others  have 

FkotogDnns  and  Eon;  the  other  hea-  supposed  [see  Selden  de  Jure  Natural! 

tiien  writers  are  not  so  particular.  Dio-  et  Gentium,  lib.  v.  cap.  8.]  that  Eve 

donis  Sicnlus  formed  his  account  of  at  each  of  their  births  brought  forth  a 

the  origin  of  mankind  not  firom  histo-  daughter,  and  that  Cain  married  the 

rj,  but  from  what  he  thought  to  be  daug)iter  bom  with  Abel,  and  Abel 

the  ancient  philosophy.  the  daughter  bom  with  Cain :  but  the 

b  Antiquit.  lib.  L  c.  3.  p.  7.  trifling  conceits  of  this  sort  that  might 

c  Some  writers  have  imagined  that  be  mentioned  are  innumerable. 
Cain  and  Abel  were  twins ;  but  the  ac- 

VOL.  1.  *  B 
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Cain's :  Cain  hereupon  took  a  private  opportunity^  and  out 
of  envy  and  malice  killed  him.  And  this  was  the  first  act  of 
violence  committed  in  the  world ;  it  proceeded  from  a  prin- 
ciple, which  many  actions  of  the  same  sort  have  since  pro- 
ceeded from,  a  spirit  of  emulation,  which  being  not  duly 
managed,  and  made  a  spur  to  virtue,  took  an  unhappy  turn, 
and  degenerated  into  malice  and  revenge.  Soon  after  Cain 
had  committed  this  wicked  action,  God  appeared  to  him: 
—but  the  examination  and  result  of  this  afiair  will  be  best 
seen,  if  I  add  it  in  three  or  four  particulars. 

I .  God  had  before  both  vindicated  himself,  and  excused 
Abel,  from  having  either  of  them  given  the  least  reason  for 
this  violent  and  unjust  proceeding.  God  had  indeed  ac- 
cepted Abel's  ofiering  beyond  Cain's ;  but  that  was  owing  to 
Abel's  being  better  than  Cain,  and  not  to  any  partiality  in 
God;  for  if  Cain  would  have  been  as  deserving,  he  should 
have  been  as  well  accepted.  If  thou  doest  weO,  said  God  to 
him<i,  shali  thou  not?  i.  e.  thou  shalt  be  cuycepted:  hut  if  thou 
doest  not  welly  ^  $%n  lieth  cU  the  door.  And  as  to  Abel ;  he  had 
not  affected  to  slight  Cain^  or  to  set  himself  above  him :  Abel 
would  always  have  been  heartily  disposed  to  pay  him  all  re- 
spect; and  Cain  might  have  had  all  the  superiority  of  an 
elder  brother ;  for  so  God  argued  with  him.  Unto  thee  shall 
be  his  desire,  [or  will  be  J  and  thou  shalt  rule  over  him  ^ ;  i.  e. 
thou  mayest  be  his  superior. 

The  expositors  seem  to  treat  this  as  a  very  difficult  passage, 
and  there  are  several  very  wild  and  foreign  senses  put  upon 
the  words  unto  thee  shall  be  his  desire.  The  true  meaning  of 
them  is  clear  and  easy,  if  we  consider  that  there  are  two 
expressions  in  the  Hebrew  tongue  to  signify  the  readiness  of 
one  person  to  serve  or  respect  another.  The  one  of  them 
expresses  an  outward  attendance,  the  other  the  inward  tem- 
per or  readiness  of  mind  to  pay  respect  or  honour :  *P"7W3''y 
[aine  elyad]  or,  our  eyes  are  to  his  hand,  is  the  one  expression : 
b^^^j?'^ttJ^  \teshukah  e[]  or,  our  desire  is  to  him,  is  the  other. 


^  Gen.  iv.  7.  a  due  atonement  for  his  sins.  See  here* 

e  Dr.   Lightfbot  renders  the  word  after  in  Book  II. 
ehataah  here,  a  nn^ffering^  as  if  God         ^  Gen.  iv.  7. 
had  reprehended  Cain  for  not  making 
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Of  the  former  we  have  an  instance.  Psalm  cxxiii.  The  eyes  of 
servants  are  to  the  hand  of  their  masters,  and  the  eyes  of  a  maiden 
are  to  the  hand  of  her  mistress ;  i.  e.  they  stand  ready,  with  a 
vigilant  observance,  to  execute  their  orders.  We  meet  the 
other  expression  in  the  place  before  us  in  Gen.  iii.  16.  and 
it  imports  an  inward  temper  and  disposition  of  mind  to  pay 
respect  and  honour.  His  desire  tcill  be  unto  thee,  i.  e.  he  will 
be  heartily  devoted  (as  we  say  in  English)  to  honour  and  re- 
spect you,  and  thou  shalt  [or  mayest]  rule  over  him  ;  i.  e.  you 
may  have  any  service  from  him  you  can  desire. 

I  have  had  an  interpretation  of  this  seventh  verse  commu- 
nicated to  me  by  a  person  of  very  great  learning,  and  I  find 
the  critics  s  favour  it.  He  thought  the  whole  verse  was 
spoke  of  Cain's  sin,  that  the  Hebrew  words  might  be  trans- 
lated as  I  have  interlined  them  below  \  and  that  it  might  be 
Englished  thus  :  ^  thou  dost  weU^  shalt  thou  not  be  accepted ; 
but  if  thou  dost  not  well,  sin  lieth  at  the  door  ;  indeed  the  appe- 
tite of  U  [i.  e.  of  sin]  unU  be  at  thee  [i.  e.  to  tempt  thee] ;  but 
thou  shatddest  rtde  over  it.  But  the  words  will,  I  think,  in  no 
wise  bear  this  sense ;  ^ilp*lt2?n  [teshukato']  is  not  the  desire  or 
appetite  of  iV,  but  of  him.  And  12  [bo]  does  not  signify  tV,  but 
him.  And  the  expression  "^npiC^n  '^^S^^  [eleka  teshukato]  is 
the  Hebrew  expression  for,  he  toiU  heartily  respect  thee,  and 
not  for,  sin  will  tempt  thee, 

2.  After  Cain  had  been  so  wicked  as  to  kill  his  brother, 
God  was  pleased  to  pass  a  very  just  sentence  upon  him :  his 
aim  was  to  have  made  himself  great  and  flourishing,  in  fa- 
vour with  God,  and  credit  with  men,  without  any  one  to 
stand  in  competition  with  him ;  but  he  was  disappointed  in 
every  particular  he  aimed  at,  for  his  attempting  to  compass 
his  designs  so  wickedly:  the  ground  was  sentenced  not  to 
yidd  him  her  strength »,  i.  e.  he  was  to  be  unprosperous  in  his 
husbandry  and  tillage ;  and,  instead  of  being  in  God's  favour 
without  rival,  he  was  henceforwards  to  be  hid  from  his  face  ^, 


(  See  Synop.  Critic,  in  loc. 

^  Bum  gabemares  tn  sed  appetitus  ejus  quidem  te  Apud. 

i  6eii.iv.  II,  12.  ^  Ver.  14. 

b2 
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i.  e.  he  was  not  to  have  any  longer  that  happy  converse  with 
the  Deity  which  these  first  ages  of  the  world  were  blessed 
with;  and  he  was  to  be  a  fugitite  and  a  vagabond \  so  far 
from  being  able  to  live  amongst  his  friends  with  credit  and 
satisfaction,  that  the  sense  of  what  he  had  done  should  so 
hurry  ^  him^  as  to  force  him  to  retire  from  them  to  a  distant 
part  of  the  worlds  as  a  mischievous  person,  not  fit  to  live  and 
be  endured  amongst  them. 

3.  Cain  had  in  a  little  time  a  fiill  conviction  of  his  folly 
and  wickedness.  He  repeats  over  God's  sentence  ^  against 
himself,  as  acknowledging  the  justice  of  it,  and  withal 
thought  so  ill  of  himself,  and  had  so  true  a  sense  of  his 
crime,  as  to  imagine  that  every  one  that  happened  on  him 
would  kill  him^;  that  mankind  would  rise  against  him  as  a 
person  not  fit  to  be  suflfered  to  live,  and  in  their  own  defence 
destroy  him :  a  sense  of  these  things  moved  him  to  a  great 
compunction ;  Is  my  sin^  cried  he,  too  great  to  be  forgiven  ? 
fcr  this  is  the  true  sense  of  ver.  13.  We  translate  the  words. 
My  punishment  is  greater  than  I  can  bear:  but  the  Hebrew 
word  T\T)  [averi?]  signifies  iniquity  rather  than  punishment,  and 
the  verb  M1D3  \nashd\  signifies  to  be  forgiven^  as  well  as  to 
bear;  and  the  verse  may  be  rendered  either  positively.  My 
iniquity  is  too  great  to  be  forgiven^  or  the  Hebrew  <1  expositors 
take  it  by  way  of  interrogation.  Is  my  iniquity  too  great  to  be 
forgiven  f  And  this  last  sense  is  the  best ;  for, 

4.  Upon  Cain^s  being  brought  to  a  sorrow  for  his  sin, 
God  was  pleased  in  some  measure  to  pardon  his  transgression 
there  was  as  yet  no  express  law  against  murder,  and  God' 
gave  as  trict  charge '  that  no  one  should  for  this  fact  destroy 
Cain.  Some  writers  ^  make  this  an  addition  to  his  punish- 
ment ;  but  I  see  no  reason  for  their  opinion.  As  Moses  has 
represented  this  aflFair,  it  appears  that  Cain  was  very  sorry 
for  what  he  had  done,  and  acknowledged  the  just  sentence 

'  Gen.  iv.  12.  and  in  other  places  of  Scripture  so  used 

>n  The    Hebrew  words   express  an  very  often,  particularly  Job  zi.  6. 
vnsettledness  of  mind,  which  probably         Q  See  Fagius  in  loco, 
induced   the  LXX.  to  translate  them         ^  Gen.  iv.  15. 
vrivwf  k«Cl  Tp4fiaty,  8  Fagius,  Menochius,  Timins,  and 

n  Gen.  iv.  14*  other  expositors,  give  the  place  th]» 

o  Ibid.  sense. 

P  See  the  word  so  used  i  Sam.  xx.  8. 
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of  God  against  him,  but  represented  that  he  should  be  in 
continual  danger  of  a  still  further  evil ;  namely,  that  it  should 
come  to  pass,  that  every  one  that  should  find  him,  or  happen 
on  him,  should  kill  him :  hereupon  he  bewailed  the  wretched 
state  he  had  brought  himself  into,  and  cried,  Is  my  m  too 
great  to  be  forgiven  f  Can  I  find  no  mercy !  no  mitigation  of 
the  punishment  I  have  brought  upon  myself?  Hereupon 
God  was  pleased  so  &r  to  favour  him,  as  to  give  orders  that 
no  one  should  kill  him,  and  to  make  him  easy  by  giving  him 
assurance  of  it:  for  so 

The  words,  ver.  15,  which  we  render  Ood  set  a  mark  upon 
Cain^  should  be  interpreted.  The  Hebrew  word  il'lM  [ooM] 
is  a  sign  or  token.  The  bow  (Gen.  ix.)  was  to  be  tXWO 
{leofMl  for  a  sign  or  token  that  the  world  should  be  no 
more  destroyed  by  water.  So  here  the  expression  DCT^ 
rnH  pp7  miT  \vy<uhem  Jehovah  lecain  aoiX]  is  not  as  we 
render  it,  'And  Ood  set  a  mark  upon  Cbin,  but,  God  gave  or 
appointed  to  Cain  a  sign  or  token,  [i.  e.  to  assure  him]  that 
no  one  should  kUl  him.  And  here  I  might  observe  that 
there  is  no  foundation  in  the  original  for  the  guesses  and 
conjectures  about  the  mark  set  upon  Cain,  about  which  so 
many  writers  have  egregiously  trifled  K 

After  this,  Gain  removed  with  his  wife  and  children  from 
the  place  where  he  had  before  lived,  and  travelled  into  the 
land  of  Nod  ^ :  here  he  settled ;  and,  as  his  family  increased, 
took  care  to  have  their  dwellings  built  near  to  one  another. 


t  The   lificnlou  cmjedbareB  upon  and    forehead  were   leprous :    others, 

this  point  have  been  iLnost  withont  that  his  mark  was  a  wild  aspect  and 

nmnber.    Some  imag;ine  that  God  im-  terrible    rolling  eyes;   others  say  he 

pressed  a  letter  on  his  forehead.    And  was  subject  to  a  terrible  trembling,  so 

others  have  been  so  corions  in  their  as  to  be  scarce  able  to  get  his  fo^  to 

inqnirieB,  as  to  pretend  to  tell  what  his  month;  a  notion  taken   from   the 

the  letter  was.    A  letter  of  the  word  LXX.  who  transhite  fugitiye  and  vaga- 

Abely  say  some ;   the  four  letters  of  bond,  arivty  icol  rp4fmv.  And  there  are 

JAovah,  say  others;  or  «  letter  ex«  some  writers  that  have  improved  this 

pressing  his  repentance,  say  a  third  conceit,  by  adding,  that  wherever  he 

sort  of  writen.    Hiere  have  been  some  went,  the  earth  shook  and  trembled 

that  imagined  that  Abel's  dog  was  ap-  round  about  him.    But  there  is  another 

pointed  to  go  with  him  wherever  he  notion  of  Cain's  mark,  as  good  as  any 

went,  to  warn  people  not  to  kill  him ;  of  the  rest,  namely,  that   he   had   a 

bvt  this  does  not  come  up  to  the  hu-  horn   fixed  on  his  forehead,  to  teach 

monr  of  a  mark  set  on  Cain,  and  there-  all  men  to  avoid  him. 
fore  other  writers  rather  think  his  foce         n  Qen.  iv.  16. 
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and  so  made  a  little  town  or  city^  which  he  called  Enoch  ', 
from  a  son  he  had  of  that  name  :  here  his  descendants  flou- 
rished till  the  flood  ;  they  were  the  mechanics  and  tradesmen 
of  the  age  they  lived  in.  The  sons  of  Lamech,  who  was 
the  fifth  in  descent  from  Cain^  were  the  chief  artificers  of 
their  time.  Lamech  had  two  wives,  Adah  and  Zillah  y :  by 
Adah  he  had  two  sons,  Jabal  and  Jubal.  Jabal  invented 
tents,  and  gathered  together  herds  of  cattle '.  Jubal  found 
out  music  ^  By  Zillah  he  had  a  son  named  Tubal  Cain, 
who  invented  the  working  of  brass  and  iron  ^ ;  and  a  daugh- 
ter called  Naamah  :  Moses  only  mentions  her  name;  the 
Babbins  say  ®  she  was  the  inventor  of  spinning.  The  de- 
scendants of  Cain  lived  a  long  time  in  some  fear  of  the  fa- 
mily of  Adam,  lest  they  should  attempt  to  revenge  upon 
them  Abel's  death.  It  is  supposed  ^  that  it  was  for  this  rea- 
son that  Cain  built  a  city,  that  his  children  might  live  near 
together,  and  be  able  more  easily  to  join  and  unite  for  the 
common  safety.  Lamech  endeavoured  to  reason  them  out 
of  these  fears;  and  therefore,  calling  his  family  together^ 
he  argued  with  them  to  this  purpose :  "  Why  should  we 
"  make  our  lives  uneasy  with  these  groundless  suspicions  ? 
"  What  have  we  done  that  we  should  be  afraid  of?  We 
"  have  not  killed  a  man,  nor  offered  any  injury  to  our  bre- 
*'  thren  of  the  other  family ;  and  surely  reason  must  teach 
"  them  that  they  can  have  no  right  to  hurt  us.  Cain  in- 
"  deed,  our  ancestor,  killed  Abel ;  but  God  was  pleased  so 
'*  far  to  forgive  his  sin,  as  to  threaten  to  take  sevenfold  ven- 
*^  geance  on  any  one  that  should  kill  him  :  if  so,  surely  they 
^  must  expect  a  much  greater  punishment  who  shall  pre- 
'*  sume  to  kill  any  of  us :  if  Cain  shall  be  avenged  seven- 
"  fold,  surely  Lamech,  or  any  of  his  innocent  family,  seventy- 
"  seven-fold.'^  This  I  take  to  be  the  meaning  of  the  speech 
of  Lamech  to  his  wives,  Gen.  iv.  23.  Moses  has  introduced 
it,  without  any  connection  with  what  went  before  or  follows 
afler ;  so  that  at  first  sight  it  is  not  easy  to  know  what  to 


X  Gen.  iv.  17.  b  Ver.  *«. 

7  Ver.  19.  c  See  Genebrard  in  Chron.  et  lira. 

«  Ver,  20.  d  Menochitts  in  loc. 

■  Ver.  21. 
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apply  it  to ;  the  expression  itself  is  but  dark^  and  the  expositors 
have  attempted  to  explain  it  very  imperfectly.  The  Rabbins 
tell  a  traditional  story,  which  they  say  will  lead  us  to  the 
meaning  of  it :  they  inform  us,  that  "  Lamech  being  blind, 
*^  took  his  son  Tubal  Cain  to  hunt  with  him  in  the  woods, 
''  where  they  happened  of  Cain,  who  used  to  lurk  up  and 
''  down  in  the  thickets,  afraid  of  the  converse  and  society  of 
^^  men ;  that  the  lad  mistook  him  for  some  beast  stirring  in 
"  the  bushes,  and  that  Lamech,  by  the  direction  of  Tubal 
*'  Cain,  with  a  dart  or  arrow,  killed  him ;  this  they  say  was 
^^  the  man  he  killed  by  his  toaunding  him.  Afterwards,  when 
^  he  came  to  see  what  he  had  done,  he  beat  Tubal  Cain  to 
'*  death  for  misinforming  him,  and  so  killed  a  young  man  by 
**  hurting  or  beating  Aim.**  But  this  unsupported  old  story 
is  too  idle  to  need  a  confutation.  The  most  probable  sense 
of  the  words  is,  I  think,  that  which  I  have  given  them  in  the 
paraphrase  above.  /  have  slain  a  man,  should  be  read  in- 
terrogatively, have  I  slain  a  man  f  i.  e.  I  have  not  slain  a 
man,  to  my  wounding,  i.  e.  that  I  should  be  wounded  for  it, 
nor  a  young  man  to  my  hurt,  i.  e.  nor  have  I  killed  a  young 
man,  that  I  should  be  hurt  or  punished  for  it.  And  this  is 
the  sense  which  the  Targum  of  Onkelos  most  excellently 
griTes  the  place.  I  have  not  killed  a  man,  says  Onkelos,  that 
I  should  bear  the  sin  of  it,  nor  have  I  destroyed  a  young 
man,  that  my  ofispring  should  be  cut  off  for  it :  and  the 
words  of  the  next  verse  agree  to  this  sense  so  exactly,  (here 
toitt  be  a  seven-fold  vengeance  paid  for  kitting  Cain^  surely 
then  a  seventy  times  seven  for  killing  Lamech,  that  I  wonder 
how  Onkelos  should  mistake  the  true  meaning  of  Aem^  when 
be  had  so  justly  expressed  the  sense  of  the  other. 

Adam,  soon  after  Cain's  leaving  him,  had  a  son%  whom 
he  named  Seth ;  what  other  children  he  had  we  are  not  cer- 
tain ;  we  are  told  ^  he  had  several,  both  sons  and  daughters, 
probably  a  number  of  both  suitable  to  the  many  years  of  his 
life,  and  to  the  increase  necessary  to  people  the  world.  Moses 
has  given  us  only  the  genealogy  from  Seth  to  Noah.  The 
children  of  Seth  lived  separate  from  the  rest  of  mankind ; 

c  Gen.  W.  25.  '  Chap.  ▼.  4. 
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they  led  a  pastoral  life  f,  dedicated  themselTes  to  the  service 
of  God>  and  in  a  little  time,  in  the  days  of  Enos,  the  son  of 
Seth,  were  distinguished  by  the  name  of  The  Sons  of  God  ^. 
It  is  uncertain  how  long  the  children  of  this  family  were  so 
eminent  for  their  virtue  :  Enoch,  one  of  them,  was  a  person 
of  a  distinguished  character,  and  the  integrity  of  his  life  ob- 
tained him  a  passage  into  a  better  world  without  dying  K  It 
is  probable  that  all  the  persons  mentioned  by  Moses,  from 
Seth  to  Noah,  lived  up  to  their  duties ;  for  the  flood  was^  as 
it  were,  deferred,  until  they  were  safe  out  of  the  world.  In 
the  days  of  Noah  there  was  a  general  impiety.  The  sons  of 
God  married  the  daughters  of  men  ^ ;  the  children  of  Seth 
took  wives  out  of  the  other  families,  and  an  evU  eommunica' 
tion  corrupted  their  manners :  the  wickedness  of  the  world 
grew  to  such  an  height,  that  it  pleased  God  to  determine  to 
destroy  it.  Noah  was  a  just  and  upright  man,  and  he  found 
favour  with  God  ^  God  discovered  to  him  that  he  intended 
to  destroy  the  inhabitants  of  the  world  by  a  flood  about  lao 
years  beforehand  ^y  and  instructed  him  how  to  save  himself 
and  family,  and  a  few  creatures  of  every  sort,  from  the  deluge. 
Noah  hereupon,  according  to  God's  directions,  built  an 
ark,  about  six  hundred  feet  long  ",  an  hxmdred  feet  wide,  and 
sixty  feet  deep,  contrived  into  three  stories ;  into  this  ark  he 


K  Joseph.  Antiq.  tib.  i.  cap.  3,  4. 

b  Gen.  iv.  26. 

i  We  might  perhaps  be  inclined  by 
some  of  the  versions  to  think  that  EJ- 
noch  died  a  natural  death*  and  that 
his  translation  here  mentioned  was 
only  such  a  translation  as  is  spoken  of 
Wisd.  iv.  10,  II.  But  the  writer  of 
the  Book  of  the  Hebrews  takes  it  very 
clearly  iq  another  sense,  Heb.  zs.  £, 
By  faith  Enoch  was  irantlated,  that  he 
ihoHild  not  tee  death, 

k  Gen.  vi.  2, 

1  Ver,  8. 

>n  I  suppose  God  detennined  that 
mankind  should  be  still  continued  120 
years,  ver,  3.  about  the  time  that  be 
oommunicatod  his  intentions  of  a  flood 
to  Noah. 

n  The  Hebrews  made  use  of  tftree 
sorts  of  cubits,  i.  The  common  cu- 
bit, which  was  about  one  foot  and 
half  of  our  measure.     2.  The  sacred 


cubit,  which  was  an  hand's  breadth 
more  than  the  common  cubit.  3.  The 
geometrical  cubit,  which  was  about 
nine  feet.  The  ?«ader,  if  he  oonsnlti 
Buteo's  Treatise  about  Uie  ark,  or  roads 
what  Pool  has  collected,  8yn.  Critic* 
In  loc.  may  be  satisfied,  that  the  ark  14 
to  be  measured  by  the  common  cubit. 
The  standard  of  the  common  cubit  was 
that  part  of  a  m^n's  aim,  which  reaches 
from  the  bent  of  the  elbow  to  the 
point  of  the  middle  finger.  If  we 
think  the  stature  of  manlond  in  Mo« 
ses's  time  larger  than  it  is  now,  we 
may  suppose  the  common  cubit  some- 
thing larger  than  we  should  now  com- 
pute it;  if  not,  the  strict  measure  of 
the  ark  will  be,  length  450  feet,  breadth 
75,  height  45;  and  the  best  writers 
generally  agree,  that  the  common  sta* 
ture  of  mankind  has  always  been  much 
the  same  that  it  now  ia. 
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gathered  such  a  number^  of  the  creatures  as  God  appointed 
him,  and  having  prepared  sufficient  provision^  he  and  his 
wife,  and  their  three  sons  and  their  wives,  went  into  the  ark, 
in  the  six  hundredth  year  of  Noah's  life,  about  the  begin- 
ning of  our  November P,  according  to  the  Hebrew  computa* 
tion,  anfw  mundi  1656,  and  God  caused  a  flood  of  water  over 
all  the  world,  thirty  feet  higher  than  the  highest  mountains, 
and  thereby  destroyed  the  inhabitants  of  it. 

This  is  all  the  history  which  Moses  has  given  us  of  the 
antediluvian  world.  We  have  short  hints  of  those  times  in 
the  remains  of  some  heathen  writers;  and  if  we  make  al- 
lowance for  the  fiibles  which  the  heathen  theology  had  in* 
troduced  into  all  parts  of  their  early  history,  the  substance  of 
what  they  offer  agrees  very  remarkably  with  the  accounts  of 
Moses.  Berosus  wrote  the  history  of  the  Chaldeans :  San- 
choniatho,  of  the  Phoenicians;  and  the  antiquities  of  Egypt 
were  coUected  by  Manetho  the  Egyptian.  It  may  not  be 
amiss  to  examine  the  remains  of  these  writers,  in  order  to  see 
what  their  accounts  are  of  the  first  ages  of  the  world.      And, 

L  As  to  the  history  of  Berosus,  the  substance  of  it,  as  it  is 
given  us  from  Abidenus  Apollodorus,  and  Alexander  Poly- 
hifltor^,  is  to  this  purpose.  That  there  were  ten  kings  of 
Chaldea  before  the  flood,  Alorus,  Alasparus,  Amelon,  Ame- 
non,  Metalarus,  Daorus,  Aedorachus,  Amphis,  Oliartes, 
Xisuthrus ;  that  Xisuthrus  was  warned  in  a  dream  that  man- 
kind was  to  be  destroyed  by  a  flood  upon  the  15th  day  of  the 
month  Daesius,  and  that  he  should  build  a  sort  of  ship,  and 
go  into  it  with  his  friends  and  kindred,  and  that  he  should 
make  a  provision  of  meat  and  drink,  and  take  into  his  vessel 
fowls  and  four-footed  beasts;  that  Xisuthrus  acted  accord- 

o  Hie  nmnber  of  creatureg  taken  altered,    and   ^nn   made  the    lint 

Into  tiie  aik  18  very  ingenioiuly  oon-  month :  but  this  alteration  of  the  year 

jeetared  bj  Bnteo  and  bishop  Wilkins,  was  observed  by  the  Jewa  only  in  caica« 

•ad  tiie  anbetmoe  of  what  both  have  lating  their  fiuita  and  feasta,  and  eocle- 

said  upon  the  snbiectiB  set  down  in  Bia8ticaloomputationB,anditi9notlike< 

Pool's  8yn.  Crit     vide  Pool  in  loc.  ly  that  the  Book  of  Genesis  contains 

9  Tlie  aeeond   Hebrew  month>  be-  any  compntation  of  this  latter  sort,  so 

fore  the  diildren  of  Israel  were  deli-  the   17th    day  of  the  second  month, 

vend  oat  of  ISgypt,  was  Kardiesvan*  Gen.  Til.  11.  the  day  on  which  the  flood 

which  begins  abont  the  middle  of  our  began,  is  17  of  Marchesvan,  i  e.  first  or 

October,  and  ends  about  the  middle  of  second  of  our  November.   Mr.  Whiston 

our    NoTember.     After  that    deliver-  says  November  28.    Theory,  p.  152. 
aooe,  the  beginning  of  the  year  was         Q  Vid.  Euscb.  Chron. 
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ing  to  the  admonition ;  built  a  ship,  and  put  into  it  all  that 
he  was  commanded,  and  went  into  it  with  his  wife  and 
children,  and  dearest  Mends.  When  the  flood  was  come, 
and  began  to  abate,  Xisuthrus  let  out  some  birds^  which 
finding  no  food  nor  place  to  rest  on,  returned  to  the  ship  again : 
after  some  days  he  let  out  the  birds  again,  but  they  came 
back  with  their  legs  daubed  with  mud :  some  days  after,  he 
let  them  go  the  third  time,  but  then  they  came  to  the  ship 
no  more:  Xisuthrus  understood  hereby  that  the  earth  ap- 
peared again  above  the  waters,  and  taking  down  some  of  the 
boards  of  the  ship,  he  saw  that  it  rested  upon  a  mountain. 
Some  time  after  he  and  his  wife  and  his  pilot  went  out  of  the 
ship  to  offer  sacrifice  to  the  gods,  and  they  were  never  seen 
by  those  in  the  ship  more.  But  the  persons  in  the  ship,  after 
seeking  him  in  vain,  went  to  Babylon. — The  Xisuthrus  here 
mentioned  was  evidently  Noah.  And  Berosus  supposes  from 
Alorus  to  Xisuthrus  ten  generations,  and  so  many  Moses 
computes  from  Adam  to  Noah. 

II.  The  history  of  Sanchoniatho  is  to  this  effect.  That 
the  first  mortals  ^  were  Protogonus  and  jEon  ;  that  by  these 
were  begotten  Genus  and  Genea;  the  children  of  these  were 
Fhos,  Pur,  and  Phlox ;  and  of  these  were  begot  Cassius,  Li- 
banus,  Antilibanus,  and  Brathys.  Memrumus  and  Hypsu- 
ranius  were  descended  from  these,  and  their  children  were 
Agreus  and  Halieus ;  and  of  these  were  begotten  two  bro- 
thers, one  of  them  named  Chrysor  and  Hsephsestus,  the  name 
of  the  other  is  lost  From  this  generation  came  two  brothers, 
Technites  and  Autochthon,  and  of  them  were  begotten  Agrus 
and  Agrotes ;  Amynus  and  Magus  were  their  children,  and 
Misor  and  Sydec  were  descended  of  Amynus  and  Magus : 
the  son  of  Misor  was  Taautus  or  Thyoth.  This  is  the  Phoe- 
nician genealogy  of  the  first  ages  of  the  world,  and  it  requires 
no  great  pains  to  shew  how  far  it  agrees  with  the  accounts 
of  Moses.  The  first  mortals  mentioned  by  Sanchoniatho, 
and  called  Protogonus  and  Mon^  were  undoubtedly  Adam 
and  Eve ;  and  his  Misor,  the  father  of  Taautus,  is  evidently 
the  Mizraim  of  Moses :  from  Protogonus  to  Misor,  Sancho- 
niatho computes  eleven  generations,  and  from  Adam  to  Miz- 

r  In  Euseb.  Pr»p.  Evang.  i.  lo. 
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raim  Moses  makes  twelve ;  so  that  Sanchoniatho  falls  short 
of  Moses  only  one  generation ;  and  this,  I  conceive,  happened 
by  his  not  having  recorded  the  flood. 

But  thirdly,  let  us  in  the  next  place  consider  the  Egyptian 
antiquities,  as  collected  by  Manetho ;  and  here,  I  must  con- 
fess, we  meet  with  great  difficulties.  The  records  of  most 
nations  fall  short  of  the  flood ;  neither  Chaldea  nor  Phoenicia 
have  offered  any  thing  that  can  seem  to  be  before  Moses's 
time  of  the  creation ;  but  Manetho  pretends  to  produce  an- 
tiquities of  Egypt  that  reach  higher  than  the  creation  by 
thousands  of  years '. 

The  accounts  of  Manetho  seem  at  first  sight  so  extravagant, 
that  many  good  writers^  look  upon  them  as  mere  fictions, 
and  omit  attempting  to  say  any  thing  about  them ;  but  other 
learned  men  "  are  not  so  well  satisfied  with  this  proceeding, 
but  think  that  by  a  due  examination  the  Egyptian  dynasties 
may  be  made  tolerably  clear,  and  reduced  at  least  to  a  de- 
gree of  probability.  The  misfortune  is,  we  have  none  of  the 
original  works  from  whence  they  were  collected,  or  which 
gave  account  of  them.  The  historians,  Diodorus  Siculus 
and  Herodotus,  did  not  examine  these  matters  to  the  bot- 
tom ;  and  we  have  no  remains  of  the  old  Egyptian  Chroni- 
con,  or  of  the  works  of  Manetho,  except  only  some  quota- 
tions in  the  works  of  other  writers.  The  Chronographia  of 
Syncellus,  wrote  by  one  George,  an  abbot  of  the  monastery 
of  St.  Simeon,  and  called  Syncellus,  as  being  suffragan  to 
Tarasius,  Patriarch  of  Constantinople,  is  the  only  work  we 
have  to  go  to  for  these  antiquities :  Syncellus  collected  the 
quotations  of  the  old  Chronicon,  and  of  Manetho,  and  of 
Eratosthenes,  as  he  found  them  in  the  works  of  Africanus 
and  Eusebius;  and  the  works  of  Africanus  and  Eusebius 
being  now  lost,  (for  it  is  well  known  that  the  work  that  goes 
under  the  name  of  Eusebius's  Chronicon  is  a  composition  of 
Scaliger's,)  we  have  nothing  to  be  depended  upon,  but  what 
we  find  in  Syncellus  above  mentioned. 

*  Scaliger  soppofles  his  Jolian  period  ning  of  that  period   by    above  7000 

to  begin  above   700  yean  before  the  yean.    See  Can.  Isag.  L  ii.  p.  123. 

worU,  but  imagined  the  Egyptian  dy-  t  Petav.  Doctrin.  Temp.  L  x.  c.  17. 

to  reach  higher  than  the  begin-  n  Marsh.  Can.  Chron.  p.  i. 
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Our  learned  countryman  sir  John  Marsham  has  collected 
from  Syncellus  the  opinions  of  these  writers ;  and  it  must  ap- 
pear to  any  one  that  considers  what  he  has  offered  from 
them't,  that  they  every  one  in  their  turn  took  great  liber- 
ties in  correcting  and  altering  what  they  pretended  to  copy 
from  one  another ;  and  though  every  one  of  them  took  a 
different  scheme,  yet  not  one  of  them  could  give  a  clear  and 
consistent  account  of  the  Egyptian  dynasties.  Sir  John  Mar- 
sham  comes  the  nearest  to  it  of  any ;  the  account  he  gives 
from  Menes  downward  is  exceedingly  probable,  being  con- 
sistent with  the  histories  of  other  nations ;  and  he  has  given 
some  hints,  which  may,  I  think,  lead  to  a  very  good  expli- 
cation of  those  dynasties  which  preceded  Menes. 

The  Egyptian  djmasties  are  by  all  that  have  treated  of 
them  allowed  to  give  an  account,  first  of  their  gods,  second- 
ly of  their  demi-gods  and  heroes,  thirdly  of  their  king^; 
and  in  this  order  the  historians  agree  to  treat  of  the  Egyptian 
antiquities.  From  Menes  downward  y  the  account  is  clear, 
if  we  take  it  as  sir  John  Marsham  has  explained  it :  the 
number  of  kings  are  too  many,  if  supposed  to  succeed  one 
another,  as  Manetho  imagined ;  but  if  we  suppose  them  to 
be  cotemporaries,  as  sir  John  Marsham  has  represented  theni^ 
the  accounts  of  Egypt  from  Menes  or  Mizraim  will  be  easy, 
and  will  agree  very  well  with  the  accounts  we  have  of  other 
nations.  Africanus  with  good  reason'  imagined  all  that  is 
prior  to  or  before  Menes  to  be  antediluvian;  some  broken 
reports  of  what  was  the  state  of  Egypt  before  the  flood. 
Let  us  therefore  consider  the  antiquities  of  Egypt  in  this 
view,  and  trace  them  backwards.  The  kings,  the  first  of 
whom  was  Menes,  reigned  after  the  flood.  Who  were  the 
demi-gods  and  heroes  that  preceded  them  ?  how  many  were 
they !  and  how  long  did  they  reign  ?  In  the  next  place  we 
must  inquire  who  were  the  gods  of  Egypt,  and  what  are 
their  reigns ;  and  perhaps  such  a  thread  of  inquiry  as  this 
may  help  us  through  the  difficulties  of  the  Egyptian  anti. 
quities. 


1  Manham  Can.  npocntaraaicwt,  ^  SynoeUiu»  p.  54. 

y  See  Diodonu  lib.  i. 
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The  substance  of  the  Egyptian  accounts  is^  that  there  were 
thirty  dynasties  in  Egypt^  consisting  of  1 13  generations,  and 
which  took  fip  the  space  of  36525  years  t  that  after  this  pe- 
riod was  run,  then  there  reigned  eight  demi-gods  in  the 
space  of  217  years:  after  them  succeeded  the  Cydi  Cynici, 
i.  e.  according  to  Manetho^  a  race  of  heroes,  in  number  fifteen, 
and  their  reigns  took  up  443  years ;  then  began  the  reigns 
of  their  kings,  the  first  of  whom  was  Menes. 

Menes  therefore,  by  S3mcellu8  called  Mestraim,  being  the 
"Mizraim  of  Moses,  the  eight  demi-gods  and  fifteen  heroes 
that  reigned  in  Egypt  before  him  were,  as  Manetho  rightly 
conjectures,  antediluidans ;  and  we  have  to  inquire  how 
their  reigns  took  up  217  and  443,  in  all  660  years. 

Now,  in  order  to  explain  what  is  meant  by  the  number  of 
years  in  these  reigns,  I  would  observe,  that  perhaps  Egypt 
was  peopled  no  more  than  660  years  before  the  flood ;  which 
may  be  true,  though  we  suppose  an  elder  son  of  Adam^s  to 
have  brought  a  colony  thither.  Seth  was  bom  in  the  130th 
year  of  Adam's  life,  and  Seth  lived  till  within  614  years  of 
the  flood ;  and  therefore  a  son  of  Adam  but  a  century  younger 
than  Seth  (and  Adam  lived  800  years  aft;er  the  birth  of 
Seth,  and  begat  sons  and  daughters)  might  plant  Egypt,  and 
lire  150  years  at  the  head  of  his  plantation ;  or  if  we  sup* 
pose  it  first  planted  by  some  children  of  Adam,  two  or  three 
centuries  younger,  ihey  might  come  to  Egypt  in  the  flower 
of  their  days. 

It  must  indeed  be  allowed  that  the  eight  demi-gods  and 
the  fiftieen  heroes  cannot  be  a  series  of  kings  succeeding  one 
another;  for  seven  generations  in  such  a  succession  would 
take  up  very  near  the  number  of  years  allotted  to  all  of  them, 
as  may  be  seen  by  looking  into  the  lives  of  Adam's  descend- 
ants,  set  down  by  Moses.  If  we  begin  46  years  before  the 
death  of  Seth,  we  may  see  that  Enos  lived  98  years  after 
Seth,  Cainan  95  years  sftei  Enos,  Mahalaleel  55  years  after 
Cainan,  Jared  132  years  after  Mahalaleel,  Enoch  was  trans^ 
lated  before  his  father's  death,  Methuselah  died  234  years 
after  Jared,  and  in  the  year  of  the  fiood,  and  Lamech  died 

A  Syncell.  p.  40. 
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before  Methuselah ;  the  succession  of  these  men^  and  there  are 
but  seven  of  them^  and  a  short  piece  of  Seth's  life,  took  up 
660  years ;  and  therefore  if  the  liyes  of  the  othei:  branches  of 
Adam's  family  were  of  the  same  length  with  these,  as  it  is  pro- 
bable they  were,  eight  demigods  and  fifteen  heroes,  twenty- 
three  persons,  could  not  succeed  one  another  in  so  few  years. 
In  this  point  therefore  the  Egyptian  writers  make  great  diffi- 
culties, by  supposing  these  demi-gods  and  heroes  to  reign 
one  after  another,  when  it  is  impossible  to  find  a  good  ac- 
count of  the  times  of  such  successive  reigns,  or  to  bring  the 
whole  series  of  them  within  the  compass  of  time  allotted  to 
them ;  but  we  may  make  this  diflSculty  easy,  if  we  suppose 
the  eight  demi-gods  to  be  cotemporaries,  persons  of  great 
eminence  and  figure  in  the  age  they  lived  in,  and  the  fifteen 
heroes,  who  lived  after  these  demi-gods,  cotemporary  with 
one  another ;  and  I  think  their  diflferent  titles,  as  well  as 
what  we  find  about  them  in  the  historians,  lead  us  to  this 
notion  of  them.  If  these  persons  were  a  successive  number 
of  kings,  from  the  first  of  them  to  the  flood,  why  should 
eight  of  them  be  called  demi-gods,  and  the  rest  but  heroes  1 
The  superior  appellation  of  the  first  eight  looks  as  if  they 
stood  upon  an  equal  ground  with  one  another,  but  something 
higher  than  those  that  came  after  them.  And  perhaps  they 
were  eight  children  of  Adam;  and  he  had  certainly  eno\igh 
to  spare  many  times  eight  to  people  the  several  parts  of  the 
world.  These  came  together  with  their  families  into  Egypt, 
lived  all  within  the  compass  of  2jy  years,  (which  is  an  easy 
supposition,)  and  being  all  the  heads  of  the  families  that  came 
with  them,  and  were  descended  from  them,  they  might  be 
so  revered  by  their  posterity,  as  to  have  a  title  superior  to 
what  their  descendants  attained  to.  And  it  is  observable, 
that  the  historians  who  mention  them  give  them  names  very 
favourable  to  this  account  of  them :  the  demi-gods,  accord- 
ing to  Diodorus^,  were  Sol,  Saturnus,  Rhea,  Jupiter,  Juno, 
Vulcanus,  Vesta,  Mercurius ;  and  these  are  the  names  of  per- 
sons, not  of  different,  but  of  the  same  descent ;  brothers  and 
sisters,  some  of  whom,  according  to  what  was  the  early  cus- 

b  Lib.  i.  p.  8. 
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torn  in  Adam's  family,  married  one  another.  In  like  manner, 
if  we  look  among  their  heroes,  we  shall  find  them  of  the  same 
sort ;  Osiris  and  Isis,  Typhon  and  Apollo  and  Venns,  are  all 
said  to  be  children  of  the  same  family ;  they  taught  agricul- 
ture and  other  useful  arts,  and  thereby  made  themselves 
famous ;  and  we  are  told^  that  several  of  them  went  up  and 
down  together,  and  were  therefore  cotemporaries ;  and  it  is 
easy  to  suppose  fifteen  of  them,  the  number  which  the  old 
Chronicon  mentions^  to  flourish  within  the  space  of  443  years : 
and  thus  it  will  appear,  that  the  reigns  of  the  demi-gods  and 
heroes  reach  up  to  the  very  first  peopling  of  Egypt,  and  there- 
fore what  they  oflTer  about  a  race  of  gods  superior  to  and 
before  these  must  belong  to  ages  before  the  creation  of  the 
world. 

It  was  a  very  usual  and  customary  thing  for  the  ancient 
writers  to  begin  their  antiquities  with  some  account  of  the 
origin  of  things,  and  the  creation  of  the  world.  Moses  did 
so  in  his  book  of  Genesis;  Sanchoniatho's  Phcenician  His- 
tory  began  in  the  same  manner;  and  it  appears  firom  Diodorus  ^ 
that  the  Egyptian  Antiquities  did  so  too.  Their  accounts 
began  with  speculations  about  the  origin  of  things  and  the 
nature  of  the  gods :  then  follows  an  account  of  their  demi- 
gods and  terrestrial  deities;  after  them  come  their  heroes, 
or  first  rank  of  men ;  and  last  of  all  their  kings.  Now  if 
their  kings  began  firom  the  flood ;  if  their  heroes  and  demi- 
gods reached  up  to  the  beginning  of  the  world ;  then  the 
account  they  give  of  the  reigns  of  gods  before  these  can  be 
only  their  theological  speculations  put  into  such  order  as  they 
thought  most  truly  philosophical. 

The  first  and  most  ancient  gods  of  the  Egyptians,  and  of 
all  other  heathen  nations,  after  they  had  departed  from  the 
worship  of  the  true  God,  were  the  luminaries  of  heaven  ;  and 
it  is  very  probable,  that  what  they  took  to  be  the  period  or 
time,  in  which  any  of  these  deities  finished  its  course,  that 
they  might  call  the  time  of  its  reign ;  thus  a  perfect  and 
complete  revolution  of  any  star  which  they  worshipped  was 
the  reign  of  that  star :  and  though  it  might  be  tedious  to  trace 

c  Ub.  i.  p.  8.  d  Lib.  i. 
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too  far  into  their  antiquated  philosophy,  in  order  to  find  out 
how  they  came  to  imagine  that  the  revolutions  of  the  seve- 
ral heavenly  bodies  answered  to  such  a  number  of  years  as 
they  ascribed  to  their  respective  reigns ;  yet  it  is  remarkable, 
that  a  whole  entire  revolution  of  the  heavens  took  up,  ac- 
cording to  their  computations,  exactly  the  number  of  years 
ascribed  by  them  to  all  their  gods.  A  period  of  36525 
years  is  what  they  call  an  entire  mundane  revolution,  and 
brings  on  the  dirojcardoTao-t?  Koafwcrj :  in  this  space  of  time, 
they  say,  the  several  heavenly  bodies  do  exactly  go  through 
all  the  relations  which  they  can  have  in  their  motions  to  one 
another,  and  come  round  to  the  same  point  from  which  all 
their  courses  began.  These  heavenly  bodies  therefore  being 
their  gods,  such  a  perfect  and  entire  revolution  of  them  is  a 
complete  reign  of  all  the  gods,  and  contained  36525  years. 

But  to  the  first  of  their  gods,  called  here  Vulcan,  they 
assign  no  time,  his  reign  is  unlimited.  I  suppose  they  meant 
hereby  to  intimate  that  the  supreme  God  was  eternal,  his 
power  infinite,  his  reign  not  confined  to  any  one,  or  any 
number  of  ages,  but  extending  itself  through  all :  and  such 
high  notions  the  Egyptians  certainly  had  of  the  supreme 
Deity,  though  they  had  also  buried  them  in  heaps  of  the 
grossest  errors.  This  I  take  to  be  a  true  account  of  the 
Egyptian  dynasties ;  and  if  it  be  so,  their  history  is  not  so 
extravagant  as  has  been  imagined.  The  substance  of  what 
they  offer  is,  that  the  supreme  God  is  eternal,  —  to  his 
reign  they  assign  no  time  :  that  the  sun,  moon,  and  stars,  ran 
their  courses  thousands  of  years  before  man  was  upon  the 
earth :  into  this  notion  they  were  led  by  their  astronomy : 
that  Egypt  was  peopled  660  years  before  the  flood;  and 
very  probably  it  might  not  be  peopled  sooner,  considering 
that  mankind  began  in  Chaldea,  and  that  the  first  planta- 
tion went  eastward  with  Cain,  and  that  Seth  and  his  family 
settled  near  home. — ^Amongst  these  first  inhabitants  of  Egypt 
there  were  eight  demi-gods  and  fifteen  heroes,  i.  e.  three 
and  twenty  persons  illustrious  and  eminent  in  their  genera- 
tions. After  the  flood  reigned  Menes,  whom  Moses  called 
Mizraim,  and  after  Mizraim,  a  succession  of  kings  down  to 
Nectanebus. 
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Manetho  wrote  his  history  by  order  of  Ptolemy  Philadel- 
phusy  some  time  after  the  Septuagint  translation  was  made. 
When  the  Hebrew  antiquities  were  published  to  the  world, 
the  Egjrptians  grew  jealous  of  the  honour  of  their  nation, 
and  were  willing  to  shew  that  they  could  trace  up  their  me- 
moirs even   higher  than   Moses   could   carry  those   of  the 
Israelites :  for  this  end  Manetho  made  his  collection ;  it  was 
his   design  to  make  the  Egyptian  antiquities  reach  as  far 
backwards  as  he  could^  and  therefore  as  many  king's  names 
as  he  could  find  in  their  records^  so  many  successive  monarchs 
he  determined  them  to  have  had ;  not  considering  that  Egypt 
was  at  first  divided  into  three,  and  afterwards  into  four  sove- 
reignties for  some  tim^,  so  that  three  or  four  of  his  kings 
many  times  reigned  together.     When  he  got  up  to  Menes, 
then  he  set  down  the  names  of  such  persons  as  had  been  fa- 
mous before  the  times  of  this  their  first  king ;  and  then,  it 
being  a  point  of  his  religion  that  their  gods  had  reigned  on 
earth,  and  their  astronomy  teaching  that  the  reigns  of  the 
gods  took  up  the  space  of  36525  years,  he  added  these  also, 
and  by  this  management  his  antiquities  seem  to  reach  higher 
than  the  accounts  of  Moses ;  when  in  reality,  if  rightly  in- 
terpreted, they  fall   short  of  Moses  by  such   a  number  of 
years  as  we  may  fairly  suppose  might  pass  before  mankind 
could  be  so  increased  as  to  people  the  earth  from  Chaldea, 
the  place  where  Adam  and  Eve  lived,  unto  Egypt. 

The  Chinese  have  been  supposed  to  have  records  that 
reach  higher  than  the  history  of  Moses :  but  we  find  by  the 
best  accounts  of  their  antiquities  that  this  is  false.  Their 
antiquities,  reach  no  higher  than  the  times  of  Noah,  for  Fohi 
was  their  first  ^ing.  They  pretend  to  no  history  or  memoirs 
that  reach  up  higher  than  his  times  ;  and  by  all  their  ac- 
counts the  age  of  Fohi  coincides  with  that  of  Moses's  Noah. 
Their  writers  in  the  general  agree  that  Fohi  lived  about 
295a  years  before  Christ:  the  author  Mirandarum  in  Sind 
ei  Europd  computes  him  to  reign  but  2847  years  before  our 
Saviour;  and  Alvarez  Sevedo  places  his  reign  not  so  early, 
imagining  it  to  be  but  2060  years;  and  all  these  compu- 
tations agree  well  enough  with  the  times  of  Noah ;  for 
Noah  was  bom,  according  to  archbishop  Usher,  2948  years, 
VOL.  I.  c 
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and  died  2016  years  before  Christ;  so  that  all  the  several 
computations  about  Fohi  fall  pretty  near  within  the  com- 
pass of  Noah*s  life.  But  we  shall  hereafter  see  many  reasons 
to  conclude  Moses's  Noah  and  the  Chinese  Fohi  to  be  the 
same  person. 

The  length  of  the  lives  of  mankind  in  this  world  was  very 
remarkable.  Moses «  numbers  the  years  of  some  of  their 
lives  as  follows : 

Yean. 

Adam  lived 930 

Seth    913 

Enos   905 

Cainan    910 

Mahalaleel 895 

Jared  962 

Enoch 365 

Methuselah    969 

Lamech  777 

Some  persons  have  thought  it  incredible  that  the  human 
frame  should  ever  have  endured  to  so  great  a  period ;  and  for 
that  reason  they  suppose  that  the  years  here  mentioned  are 
but  lunar,  consisting  each  of  about  thirty  days :  but  this 
scheme^  under  a  notion  of  reducing  the  antediluvian  lives  to 
our  standard,  is  full  of  absurdities.  The  whole  time  of  this 
first  world  would  at  this  rate  be  less  than  130  years.  Me- 
thuselah himself  would  have  been  little  more  than  80  years 
old,  not  so  long-lived  as  many  even  now  are.  The  persons 
above  mentioned  would  have  had  children  when  mere  in- 
fants. Besides,  if  we  compute  the  ages  of  those  who  lived 
after  the  flood  by  this  way  of  reckoning,  and  we  have  no 
reason  from  the  text  to  alter,  they  will  not  amount  to  the 
years  of  a  man.  Abraham  for  instance,  who  is  said  to  have 
died  in  a  good  old  age,  an  old  man  and  full  of  years,  was,  as 
Moses  writes^,  175  years  old;  but  according  to  the  notion 
of  lunar  years,  he  could  not  be  fifteen.  The  years  there- 
fore that  Moses  computed  these  men*s  lives  by  were  solar 

«  G€n.  V,  f  Gren.  xxv.  7. 
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years,  of  much  the  same  lengths  as  we  now  compute  by, 
and  there  must  have  been  some  reason  in  their  state  and  con- 
stitution, and  in  the  temperament  of  the  world  they  lived  in, 
to  give  them  that  exceeding  length  of  days  which  they  were 
able  to  come  up  to.  Their  houses  of  clay  could  stand  eight  or 
nine  hundred  years ;  when,  alas !  those  we  now  build  of  the 
hardest  stone  or  marble  will  scarce  last  so  long. 

The  curiosity  of  the  learned  in  all  ages  has  been  much  em* 
ployed  in  finding  out  the  reasons  of  this  longevity.  Some 
writers  have  attributed  it  to  the  simplicity  of  their  diet  and 
to  the  sobriety  of  their  living ;  both  of  them  indeed  excel- 
lent means  to  support  nature,  and  to  make  us  able  to  attain 
our  utmost  period,  but  not  sufficient  to  account  for  so  vast  a 
difference  as  there  is  between  our  and  their  term  of  life. 
We  have  had  moderate  and  abstemious  persons  in  latter  ages, 
and  yet  they  have  very  rarely  exceeded  lOO  years. 

Other  writers  have  imagined  the  length  of  these  men*s 
lives  to  have  been  owing  to  the  strength  of  their  stamina : 
they  think  that  we  are  made  of  more  corruptible  materials, 
of  a  nature  not  so  strong  as  these  men  were,  and  therefore 
cannot  last  so  long  as  they  did.  But  this  cannot  be  the  sole 
cause  of  their  long  lives ;  for  if  it  were,  why  should  the  sons 
of  Noah,  who  had  all  the  strength  of  an  antediluvian  consti- 
tution, fall  so  far  short**  of  the  age  of  their  forefathers?  This, 
and  the  manner  of  the  decline  of  our  lives,  led  a  very  ingeni- 
ous writer^  to  imagine,  that  this  alteration  of  the  length  of 
human  life  was  in  a  great  measure  owing  to  a  change  of 
the  temperament  of  the  world ;  that  the  equality  of  the  sea- 
sons, and  evenness  of  weather,  in  the  first  earth,  were  in .  a 
great  measure  the  cause  of  that  length  of  life  enjoyed  by  the 
inhabitants  of  it ;  and  that  the  vast  contrariety  of  seasons  and 
weather  which  we  now  have  is  a  great  reason  for  the  short- 
ness of  our  days. 

If  we  examine  the  proportion  in  which  human  life  short- 
ened, we  shall  find  this  longevity  sunk  half  in  half  imme- 
diately after  the  flood;   and   after  that  it  sunk  by  gentler 

K  Not  exactly  as  long,  for  the  an-     ^  Shem  liyed  to  but  600  yean, 
oents  generaUy  computed  12  months,     *  Dr.  Burnet, 
of  30  days  each,  to  be  a  year. 

c2 
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degrees,  but  was  still  in  motion  and  declension,  till  it  fixed  at 
length  before  David's  time  (Psalm  xc.  lo.  *  called  a  Psalm  of 
Moses)  in  that  which  has  been  the  conmion  standard  of 
man's  age  ever  since :  and  how  strongly  does  this  intimate 
that  our  decay  was  not  owing  to  irregular  living,  or  to  a  de- 
bility of  nature  only,  but  to  our  being,  as  I  might  say,  re- 
moved into  a  different  world !  for  we  fared  like.some  excellent 
finiit  transplanted  from  its  native  soil  into  a  worse  ground 
and  unkinder  climate ;  it  degenerates  continually  till  it  comes 
to  such  a  degree  of  meanness  as  suits  the  air  and  soil  it  is  re- 
moved into,  and  then  it  stands  without  any  farther  depravity 
or  alteration. 

The  antediluvians  were  placed,  according  to  the  best  and 
most  philosophical  notions  we  can  form  of  the  then  world, 
tmder  a  constant  serenity  and  equality  of  the  heavens,  in  an 
earth  so  situated  with  regard  to  the  sun,  as  to  have  a  perpe- 
tual equinox,  and  an  even  temperature  of  the  seasons,  with- 
out any  considerable  variety  or  alteration:  and  hence  it 
came  to  pass  that  the  human  body  could«  by  the  nourishment 
it  is  made  capable  of  receiving,  continue  unimpaired  to  many 
generations,  there  being  no  external  violence  to  cause  decay 
in  any  part  of  its  texture  and  constitution.  But  when  men 
came  to  live  in  the  world  after  the  flood,  the  world  was 
much  altered :  the  state  of  the  earth  and  heavens  was  not  the 
same  they  had  before  been;  there  were  many  changes  of 
seasons,  wet  and  dry,  hot  and  cold,  and  these  of  course  cause 
many  fermentations  in  the  blood  and  resolutions  of  the  hu- 
mours of  the  body ;  they  weaken  the  fibres  and  organs  of  our 
frame,  and  by  degrees  unfit  them  for  their  respective  func- 
tions. Noah  had  lived  six  hundred  years  in  the  first  world, 
so  that  we  may  reasonably  suppose  he  had  contracted  a  firm- 
ness of  constitution,  to  be  able  to  weather  out  the  inconve- 
niences of  the  new  world ;  and  we  find  his  life  was  not  sen- 
sibly shortened  by  them :  but  his  children  came  into  this  se- 
cond world  very  young  men,  before  their  natures  were  fixed 


i  Dr.  Burnet  seems  to  hint  in  this  most  of  the  persons  mentioned  in 
manner  that  the  length  of  our  lives  Scripture,  who  lived  to  old  age,  ftur  ex- 
was  reduced  to  70  years  about  Moses's  ceeded  that  standard,  till  about  Da- 
time  :  but  Bir.  Whiston  observes,  that  vid's  time.     Chron.  p.  9  and  10. 
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and  hardened,  and  so  they  scarce  exceeded  two  thirds  of 
what  they  might  probably  have  otherwise  lived  to.  The 
next  generation,  who  began  their  lives  in  this  disadvantage- 
ous state  of  things,  fell  a  third  part  short  of  them.  The 
change  is  not  indeed  immediately  sensible,  but  it  stands  with 
reason  ihat  the  repeated  impressions  every  year  of  unequal 
heat  and  cold,  dryness  and  moisture,  should,  by  contracting 
and  relaxing  the  fibres,  bring  in  time  their  tone  to  a  mani- 
fest debility,  and  cause  a  decay  in  the  lesser  springs  of  our 
bodies;  and  the  lesser  springs  failing,  the  greater,  that  in 
some  measure  depend  upon  them,  must  in  proportion  fail  also, 
and  all  the  symptoms  of  decay  and  old  age  follow.  We  see 
by  experience  that  bodies  are  kept  better  in  the  same  medi- 
um, as  we  call  it,  than  if  they  often  change  their  medium, 
and  be  sometimes  in  air,  sometimes  in  water,  moistened  and 
dried,  heated  and  cooled ;  these  difierent  states  weaken  the 
contexture  of  the  parts :  but  this  has  been  our  condition  in 
this  present  world ;  we  are  put  into  an  hundred  different  me- 
diums in  the  course  of  a  year :  sometimes  we  are  steeped  in 
water,  or  in  a  misty  foggy  air  for  several  days  together,  some- 
times we  are  almost  frozen  with  cold,  then  as  it  were  melted 
with  heat ;  and  the  winds  are  of  a  different  nature,  and  the 
air  of  a  different  weight  and  pressure,  according  to  the  weap- 
ther  and  seasons :  and  now  all  these  things  must  contribute 
apace  to  our  decline,  must  agitate  the  air  in  the  little  pores 
and  chinks  of  our  bodies  very  unequally,  and  thereby  shake 
and  unsettle  our  firame  continually,  must  wear  us  very  fast, 
and  bring  us  to  old  age  and  decay  in  a  short  time,  in  com- 
parison of  what  we  might  have  lived  to,  if  we  lived  as  the 
antediluvians,  we  think,  did,  in  a  fixed  course  of  nature,  en- 
compassed always  in  the  same  medium,  breathing  always  an 
air  of  one  and  the  same  temper,  smted  exactly  to  their  frame 
and  constitution,  and  not  likely  to  offer  them  any  violence 
without,  or  raise  any  fermentation  within^. 

The  number  of  persons  in  this  first  world  must  have  been 
very  great :  if  we  think  it  uncertain,  from  the  difference  be- 
tween the  Hebrew  and  LXX.  in  this  particiJar,  at  what  time 

k  See  Dr.  Burnet's  Theory,  vol.  i.  b.  ii.  ch.  i,  s,  4. 
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of  life  they  might  have  their  first  children,  let  us  make  the 
greatest  allowance  that  is  possible,  and  suppose  that  they  had 
no  children  till  they  were  loo  years  old,  and  none  after 
500,  yet  still  the  increase  of  this  world  must  have  been  pro- 
digious. There  are  several  authors  which  have  formed  cal- 
culations of  it,  and  they  suppose  upon  a  moderate  computa- 
tion that  there  were  in  this  world  at  least  two  millions  of 
millions  of  souls,  which  they  think  is  a  number  far  exceed- 
ing that  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  present  earth. 

It  would  be  very  entertaining,  if  we  could  have  a  view  of 
the  religion,  politics,  arts  or  sciences  of  this  numerous  peo- 
ple ;  but  we  can  only  make  a  few  conjectures  about  them : 
as  to  their  religion,  it  is  certain,  i.  that  they  had  Adam  for 
above  900  years  to  instruct  them  in  all  he  knew  of  the  crea- 
^on  of  the  world,  and  of  the  manner  how  he  and  Eve  came 
into  it;  and  though  I  think  there  is  no  reason  to  magnify 
Adam's  knowledge,  as  some  writers  have  done,  yet  it  must 
surely  be  beyond  all  question,  that  the  inhabitants  of  this 
first  world  were  most  sensibly  convinced  of  God*s  being  the 
creator  of  all  things:  they  needed  no  deductions  of  reason,  or 
much  faith,  to  lead  them  to  this  truth :  they  were  almost 
eye-witnesses  of  it.  Methuselah  died  but  a  little  before  the 
flood,  and  lived  245  years  with  Adam  ;  so  that,  though  the 
world  had  stood  above  1600  years  at  the  deluge,  yet  the  tra- 
dition of  the  creation  had  passed  but  through  two  hands, 
a.  They  had  a  yery  remarkable  promise  made  them  by  God 
in  the  judgment  passed  upon  the  serpent:  /  will  put  enmity 
between  thee  and  the  woman,  and  between  her  seed  and  thy 
seed:  he  shall  bruise  thy  head,  and  thou  shall  bruise  his  hed. 
3.  God  was  more  sensibly  present  in  the  world  then,  than  he 
now  is.  He  appeared  to  them  by  angels ;  he  caused  them  to 
hear  voices,  or  to  dream  dreams  ;  and  by  these,  and  such  ex- 
traordinary ways  and  means  as  these  were,  he  convinced 
them  of  their  duties,  instructed  them  in  his  will,  and  gave 
them  directions  for  the  conduct  of  their  lives :  and  in  this 
sense  many  good  and  virtuous  men  in  this  first  world,  and 
for  several  ages  after  the  flood,  had  the  happiness  to  walk 
with  God ;  to  have  an  intercourse  with  the  Deity,  by  divers 
extraordinary  revelations   of  himself,  which  he  was  pleased 
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to  give  them  in  all  parts  of  their  lives,  if  they  took  care  to 
live  up  to  their  duties.  If  indeed  any  of  them  ran  into  evil 
courses  of  sin  and  wickedness,  then  they  are  said  to  be  hid 
frcm  the  face  of  the  Lard;  or  God  is  said  to  turn  atoay  his 
face  from  them  y  or^  to  cast  them  away  from  his  presence : 
by  all  which  expressions  is  meant,  that  from  that  time  the 
intercourse  between  God  and  them  ceased,  and  that  God  so 
far  left  them,  as  to  give  them  none  of  those  revelations  and 
directions  about  his  will  and  their  conduct,  which  they  might 
otherwise  have  had  from  him.  And  as  this  was  the  state  of  the 
first  world  with  regard  to  God's  presence  in  it ;  so,  fourthly, 
I  believe  £rom  hence  was  derived  the  religion  of  it,  God  him- 
self teaching  those  persons  he  was  pleased  to  converse  with 
what  sacrifices  he  would  have  offered,  what  religious  cere- 
monies they  should  use,  and  how  they  should  order  them- 
selves in  his  worship.  We  do  not  meet  any  of  God's  ex- 
press orders  in  these  matters  before  the  flood,  for  the  history 
is  very  short ;  after  the  flood  we  have  a  great  many  :  but  the 
very  nature  of  the  worship  that  was  in  use  does  sufficiently 
evidence  that  it  came  into  use  from  divine  appointment,  and 
was  not  invented  by  the  wit  of  man.  Sacrifices  were  offered 
firom  the  fall  of  Adam ;  Cain  and  Abel,  we  are  sure,  used 
them :  and  the  method  of  worshipping  by  sacrifices  does  in 
no  wise  appear  to  be  an  human  contrivance,  invented  by  the 
natural  light  or  common  reason  of  men.  If  God  had  never 
appeared  to  the  first  men  at  all,  reason  alone,  if  rightly  used, 
would  have  induced  them  to  think  that  there  was  a  God,  and 
that  they  were  obliged  to  live  in  his  fear  a  virtuous  life,  and 
it  might  have  led  them  to  have  prayed  to  him  in  their  wants, 
and  to  have  praised  and  adored  him  for  his  favours ;  but  I 
cannot  see  upon  what  thread  or  train  of  thinking  they  could 
possibly  be  led  to  make  atonement  for  their  sins,  or  acknow- 
ledgments for  the  divine  favours,  by  the  oblations  or  expia- 
tions of  any  sorts  of  sacrifice  :  it  is  much  more  reasonable  to 
think  that  God  himself  appointed  this  worship.  All  nations 
in  the  world  have  used  it.  They  that  were  so  happy  as  to 
walk  with  God  were  instructed  in  it  from  age  to  age:  the 
rest  of  mankind,  who  had  caused  God  to  turn  his  face  from 
them,  and  to  leave  them  to  themselves,  continued  the  me. 
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thod  of  worship  they  had  before  learned,  and  so  sacrificed ; 
but  they  invented  in  time  new  rites  and  new  sacrifices,  ac- 
cording to  their  humours  and  fancies,  and  by  degrees  de- 
parted from  the  true  worship,  and  at  length  from  the  true 
God. 

We  meet  with  several  particulars  about  the  religion  of  the 
antediluvians. 

I .  That  they  had  stated  annual  and  weekly  sacrifices ;  that 
Cain  and  Abel,  when  they  came  to  offer,  came  to  one  of  these 
solemn  and  public  acts  of  worship.  These  things  may  perhaps 
be  true,  but  we  have  no  certain  evidence  that  they  are  so. 
Aristotle  is  quoted  to  confirm  this  opinion,  who  says  that 
such  stated  sacrifices  were  from  the  beginning :  but  it  should 
be  considered,  that  the  heathen  records  commonly  fall  vastly 
short  of  these  times ;  and  when  Aristotle  or  any  other  such 
writer  speaks  of  a  thing  as  practised  from  the  beginning, 
they  can  fairly  be  supposed  to  mean  no  more  than  that  it  was 
in  use  earlier  than  the  times  of  which  they  had  any  history ; 
which  it  might  easily  be,  and  at  the  same  time  be  much 
more  modern  than  the  beginning  of  the  world.  Other  writ- 
ers  would  prove  this  opinion  from  some  words  of  Scripture, 
Mikkets  Jamim,  Gen.  iv.  ver.  3.  signify,  some  say,  At  the 
end  of  the  week,  others  say.  At  the  end  of  the  year :  but  these, 
I  think,  are  precarious  criticisms.  The  words  fairly  con- 
strued are  no  more  than,  At  the  end  of  days,  or,  as  we  render 
them,  In  process  of  time. 

3.  Some  have  thought  that  the  first  institution  of  public 
worship  was  in  the  days  of  Enos  the  son  of  Seth;  others, 
that  not  the  public  worship  of  God,  but  that  idolatry,  or  false 
worship,  took  its  rise  at  that  time :  both  these  opinions  are 
founded  upon  the  expression  at  the  end  of  Gen,  iv.  Then 
began  men  to  call  upon  tlie  name  of  the  Lord. 

The  defenders  of  the  first  opinion  construe  the  Hebrew 
words  in  the  following  manner.  Then  men  began  to  invoke  the 
name  of  the  Lord^  i.  e,  to  set  up  and  join  in  public  invocations 
of  it ;  for  as  to  private  ones,  they  had  without  doubt  used 
them  from  the  beginning.  This  interpretation  is  more  easy 
and  natural  than  that  which  follows  it ;  Dtt?l  M^p*?  [likra  be 
shem]  seems  pretty  well  to  answer  our  English  expression,  To 
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caU  upon  the  name,  or  invoke  it ;  but  M^p  [kara]  is  a  verb 
transitiye^  and  DtD  M^p  [Aara  «A^  might  signify  to  invoke 
the  namcy  but  DttD  WSp  [Aara  6^  shemi  has  quite  a  nother 
meaning. 

The  authors  of  the  second  opinion,  who  would  prove  the 
rise  of  idolatry  from  these  words,  think  the  word  ^ITPI  [he- 
ehoT]  not  to  signify  they  began j  but  they  profaned:  they 
make  the  sentence  run  thus,  Then  they  profaned  in  catting 
upon  the  name  of  the  Lord.  The  verb  hhtl  does  indeed  some- 
times signify  to  profane,  and  sometimes  to  begin;  but  then 
it  ought  to  be  observed,  that  when  it  signifies  to  profane,  it 
has  always  a  noun  following  it;  when  an  infinitive  mood 
follows,  as  in  the  passage  before  us,  it  always  signifies  to 
begin.  There  are  many  passages  of  Scripture  which  will 
justify  this  remark:  Numb.  xxx.  3.  Ezek.  xxzix.  7.  are  in- 
stances of  the  former  sense;  Gen.  vi,  i.  xli.  53.  a  Ghron. 
iii.  1.  and  several  other  places,  are  instances  of  the  latter. 
And  thus  I  think  it  may  appear  that  both  the  opinions  found- 
ed on  this  passage  are  groundless ;  they  have  both  of  them 
been  espoused  by  great  authors ;  and  the  latter,  which  is  the 
more  improbable  of  the  two,  is  very  much  favoured  by  the 
Paraphrase  of  Onkelos,  by  Maimonides's  Treatise  of  Idola- 
try, by  Selden,  and  several  other  learned  men.  But  since  I 
am  fallen  upon  this  passage,  I  shall  add  a  few  words  more  to 
give  it  its  true  meaning :  and  I  think  the  Hebrew  words  ver- 
bally translated  would  be,  Then  it  was  began  to  colly  i.  e. 
them,  by  the  name  of  the  Lord^  i.  e.  as  I  expressed  it  p.  8, 
they  were  then  first  called  the  sons  of  God,  This  is,  I 
must  think,  the  true  meaning  of  this  expression.  Qt^l  M*1p 
\kara  be  shem]  signifies  to  call  or  nominate  by  or  after  the 
name  ;  thus  Gen.  iv.  17.  M^ip"^  [/ikra]  He  called  the  name  of 
the  city  DCl  [be  ehem]  by  or  after  the  name  of  his  son. 
Numb,  xxxii.  42.  M")p^  [f^a]  He  called  it  Nohah,  ^D©1  \be 
shemo]  by  or  after  his  oton  name.  Psalm  xlix.  11.  1M")p 
[hareau]  TJiey  caH  their  lands  DHI^^H  [bishmotham]  by  or 
after  their  own  names.  Isaiah  xliii.  7.  Every  one  that  is 
M^pjn  [hannikrd]  called  ''DttD  \bi8hmi]  by  my  name.  And 
the  name  here  hinted  is  expressly  given  these  men  by  Moses 
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himself,  when  he  afterwards  speaks  of  them,  Gen.  vi.  The  sans 
of  Ood  saw  the  daughters  of  men.  But  to  return  to  tlie 

antediluvians. 

As  we  can  only  form  some  few  and  very  general  conjec- 
tures about  their  religion,  so  we  can  only  guess  at  the  pro- 
gress they  might  make  in  literature  or  any  of  the  arts.  The 
enterprising  genius  of  man  began  to  exert  itself  very  early  in 
music^  brass-work,  iron-work,  in  every  artifice  and  science 
useful  or  entertaining ;  and  the  undertakers  were  not  limited 
by  a  short  life,  they  had  time  enough  before  them  to  carry 
things  to  perfection ;  but  whatever  their  skill,  learning,  or 
industry  pei-formed,  all  remains  or  monuments  of  it  are  long 
ago  perished.  We  meet  in  several  authors  hints  of  some 
writings  of  Enoch,  and  of  pillars  supposed  to  have  been  in- 
scribed by  Seth ;  and  the  Epistle  of  St.  Jude  ^  seems  to  cite  a 
passage  from  Enoch :  but  the  notion  of  Enoch's  leaving  any 
work  behind  him  has  been  so  little  credited,  that  some  per- 
sons, not  considering  that  there  are  many  things  alluded  to 
in  the  New  Testament  ™  that  were  perhaps  never  recorded 
in  any  books,  have  gone  too  far,  and  imagined  °  the  Epistle 
of  St.  Jude  spurious,  for  its  seeming  to  have  a  quotation  from 
this  figment. 

There  is  a  piece  pretending  to  be  this  work  of  Enoch, 
and  Scaliger  ^,  in  his  annotations  upon  Eusebius's  Chroni- 
con,  has  given  us  considerable  fragments,  if  not  the  whole  of 
it.  It  was  vastly  admired  by  Tertullian  P,  and  some  other 
fathers ;  but  it  has  since  their  time  been  proved  to  be  the 

i  Ver.  14.  these  cases,  the  AposUes  and  holy  writ- 

™  There  are  many  instances  in  the  ers   hinted    at    things    oommoidy  le- 

New  Testament   of  hcta  alluded  to,  ceived  as  true  by  tradition  amongst  the 

which  we  do  not  iind  were  ever  re-  Jews,  without  transcribing  them  from 

corded  in  any  ancient  books :  thus  the  any  real  books. 

contest  between  Michael  and  the  Devil         ^  Enochi    oommentitiA   oracula   its 

about  the  body  of  Moses  is  mentioned,  sprevit  cordatior  antiquitas,  uti  Hiero- 

as  if  the  Jews  had  somewhere  or  other  nyraus  Judae  epistolam,  quae  de  septem 

a  full  account  of  it.     The  names  of  the  CathoUds  una  est,  ob  hanc  causam  a 

Egyptian  magicians  Jannes  and  Jam-  plerisque  a  catalogo  sacrorum  volumi- 

bres  are  set  down,  though  they  are  no-  num   dieat  expunctam,  quia   testimo- 

where  found  in  Moses's  history.     St.  nium  ibi  citatur  ex  hoc  fntili  scripto. 

Paul  mentions  that  Moses  exceedingly  Cunieus  de  Rep.  Heb.  1.  iii.  c.  i.  p.  300. 
quaked  and  feared  on  Mount  Sinai ;         o  P.  404. 

but  we  do  not  find  it  so  recorded  any         p  De  habitu  mulierum,  lib.  i.  c.  3. 
where  in  the  Old  Testament.     In  aU 
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product  of  some  impostor,  who  made  it,  according  to  Scali- 
ger,  Vossius,  Gale,  and  Kircher,  some  time  between  the  cap- 
tivity and  our  Saviour's  birth ;  but  there  are,  I  think  *>, 
good  reasons  not  to  believe  it  even  so  old. 

As  to  Seth's  pillars^  Josephus  r  gives  the  following  ac- 
count of  them :  '^  That  Seth  and  his  descendants  were  per- 
"  sons  of  happy  tempers^  and  lived  in  peace,  employing 
"  themselves  in  the  study  of  astronomy,  and  in  other  searches 
"after  useful  knowledge;  that,  in  order  to  preserve  the 
"  knowledge  they  had  acquired,  and  to  convey  it  to  poste- 
**  rity,  having  heard  from  Adam  of  the  flood,  and  of  a  de- 
"  struction  of  the  world  by  fire  which  was  to  follow  it,  they 
"  made  two  pillars,  the  one  of  stone,  the  other  of  brick,  and 
'*  inscribed  their  knowledge  upon  them,  supposing  that  one 
^*  or  the  other  of  them  might  remain  for  the  use  of  posterity : 
*'  the  stone  pillar,"  says  he, "  on  which  is  inscribed  that  there 
'*  was  one  of  brick  made  also,  is  still  remaining  in  the  land 
"  of  Seriad  to  this  day."  Thus  far  Josephus :  but  whether 
his  account  of  this  pillar  may  be  admitted  has  been  vari- 
ously controverted ;  we  are  now  not  only  at  a  loss  about  the 
pillar,  but  we  cannot  so  much  as  find  the  place  where  it  is 
said  to  have  stood.  Some  ^  have  thought  this  land  of  Seriad 
to  be  the  land  of  Seirath,  mentioned  Judges  iii.  25,  and  that 
the  quarries,  as  we  render  it,  or  the  pesilim,  as  it  is  in  the 
Hebrew,  might  be  the  ruinous  stones  of  which  this  pillar  of 
Seth  was  formerly  made :  other  writers  *  think  the  word 
pesilim  to  signify  idols,  and  that  the  stones  here  mentioned 
were  Eglon's  idols,  lately  set  up  there.  Bishop  Stillingfleet », 
if  the  word  perilim  can  signify  pillars,  approves  of  Junius's 
interpretation  of  the  place,  and  thinks  the  stones  here  spoken 
of  were  the  twelve  stones  pitched  by  Joshua  in  Gilgal  after  the 
children  of  Israel  passed  over  Jordan  :  but  surely  this  inter- 
pretation is  improbable ;  the  stones  pitched  in  Gilgal  by  Jo- 
shua would  have  been  called  as  they  were  when  they  were 
pitched,  ha  abenim,  from  aben  a  stone,  or  else  the  remem- 


4  See  Jnrieu  Crit.  HUt.  vol.  i.  p.  41.      Marsham  Can.  Chronic,  p.  39. 

^  Antiq.  lib.  i.  c.  3.  p.  9.  ^  Chjrtneus  et  alii. 

•  Vossius  de  iEtat.  Mund.  c.  10.  et         u  Origines  Sacrse,  b.  i.  c.  a.  p.  37. 
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brance  of  the  fact  to  be  supported  by  them  would  be  lost : 
the  design  of  heaping  them  was,  that  when  posterity  should 
inquire  what  mean  ha  abenim,  these  stones,  they  might  be 
told  how  the  waters  of  Jordan  were  cut  off.  It  is  unlikely 
that  the  writer  of  the  book  of  Judges  should  alter  the  name 
of  so  remarkable  a  monument. 

But  it  is  more  easy  to  guess  where  Josephus  had  his  story 
of  Seth's  pillarSy  than  to  tell  in  what  country  they  ever  stood : 
there  is  a  passage  quoted  from  Manetho,  the  Egyptian  his- 
torian, which  very  probably  was  the  foundation  of  all  that 
Josephus  has  said  about  them.  Eusebius  ^  has  given  us  the 
words  of  Manetho ;  for,  relating  what  he  asserted  to  esta- 
blish the  credit  of  his  Egyptian  d3masties^  he  says,  that  he 
pretended  to  have  taken  them  '*  from  some  pillars  in  the 
**  land  of  Seriad,  inscribed  in  the  sacred  dialect  by  the  first 
"  Mercury  Thyoth,  and  after  the  flood  translated  out  of  the 
"  sacred  dialect  into  the  Greek  tongue  in  sacred  characters, 
'^  and  laid  up  amongst  the  re  vestiaries  of  the  Egyptian  tem- 
^'  pies  by  Agathodtemon  the  second  Mercury,  father  of 
**  Tat."  Josephus  very  often  quotes  heathen  writers,  and 
Manetho  in  particular ;  and  it  is  probable,  that,  upon  reading 
this  account  of  pillars  in  that  historian,  he  might  think  it 
misapplied.  The  Jews  had  an  old  tradition  of  Seth's  pillars. 
Josephus  perhaps  imagined  Manetho^s  account  to  have  arisen 
from  it,  and  that  he  should  probably  hit  the  truth  if  he  put 
the  history  of  the  one  and  the  tradition  of  the  other  toge- 
ther ;  and  it  is  likely  hence  arose  all  he  has  given  us  upon 
this  subject. 

It  may  perhaps  be  inquired  what  the  wickedness  was  for 
which  God  destroyed  this  first  world.  Some  writers  have 
imagined  it  to  have  been  an  excess  of  idolatry ;  others  think 
idolatry  was  not  practised  till  after  the  flood ;  and  indeed 
the  Scripture  mentions  no  idolatry  in  these  times,  but  de- 
scribes the  antediluvian  wickedness  to  have  been  a  general 
neglect  of  virtue  and  pursuit  of  evil.  The  wickedness  of  man 
was  great  in  the  earthy  and  ct^ery  imagination  of  the  thoughts  of 


^  In  Chronico. 
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his  heart  teas  ofdy  ml  continually^.  There  is  one  particular 
taken  notice  of  by  Moses^  T%e  earthy  he  says^  was  JiBed 
with  violence  7.  This  expression,  and  the  severe  law  made 
against  murder  soon  after  the  floods  makes  it  probable  that 
the  men  of  this  first  world  had  taken  a  great  license  in 
usurping  upon  the  liyes  of  one  another. 

There  should  be  something  said,  before  I  conclude  this 
booky  of  the  chronology  and  geography  of  this  first  world. 
As  to  the  chronology^  several  of  the  transactions  'in  it  are  not 
reduced  to  any  fixed  time :  we  are  not  told  when  Cain  and 
Abel  were  bom ;  in  what  year  Abel  was  killed,  or  Cain  left 
hifi  parents ;  when  the  city  of  Enoch  was  built ;  or  at  what 
particular  time  the  descendants  of  Cain's  family  were  born : 
Moses  has  given  us  a  chronology  of  only  one  branch  of 
Seth's  family.  He  has  set  down  the  several  descendants 
from  Adam  to  Noah,  with  an  account  of  the  time  of  their 
birth,  and  term  of  life ;  so  that  if  there  was  not  a  variety  in 
the  different  copies  of  the  Bible,  it  would  be  easy  to  fix  the 
year  of  their  deaths,  and  of  the  flood,  and  to  determine  the 
time  of  the  continuance  of  this  first  world, 

X  Gen.  Ti.  £•  T  Ver.  13. 
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But  first  of  all,  according  to  our  Hebrew  BiblcB,  the  com- 
putations of  Moses  are  given  us  as  set  down  in  the  following 
table: 


Began  his  life 
in  the  year  of 
the  world 

Had  his  son  in 
the  year  of  his 
life 

Lived  after  his 
son's  birth, 
years 

1! 

ma  in  the 

yen    of    the 
world 

Adam 

I 

130 

800 

930 

930 

Seth 

130 

»o5 

807 

912 

1042 

Enos 

^35 

90 

815 

905 

1140 

Cainan 

3^5 

70 

840 

910 

1^35 

Mahalaleel . . 

395 

65 

830 

895 

1290 

Jared 

460 

162 

800 

96a 

1422 

Enoch 

6aa 

65 

300 

365 

987 

Methuselah. 

687 

187 

78a 

969 

1656 

Lamech 

874 

18:2 

595 

777 

1651 

Noah 

1056 

500 

According  to  the  foregoing  table,  the  floods  which  began  in 
the  six  hundredth  year  of  Noah,  who  was  born  anno  mundi 
J  056,  happened  anno  mundi  1656;  it  continued  about  a  year, 
and  so  ended  1657. 
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But  secondly,  the  Samaritan  copies  give  us  these  compu- 
tations something  different ;  according  to  them. 


Began  his  life 
in  the  rear  of 

Had  ilia  son  in 
tlie  year  of  liis 
life 

Uved  after  his 
son's  birth. 

if 

Died    in   the 
year    of    the 
worid 

'  Adam 

I 

130 

800 

930 

930 

Seth 

130 

•05 

807 

912 

1042 

Enos 

a35 

90 

815 

905 

IJ40 

325 

70 

840 

910 

1235 

Mahalaleel.. 

395 

65 

830 

895 

1290 

Jared 

460 

62 

785 

847 

1307 

FInoch 

52a 

65 

300 

365 

887 

Methuselah. 

587 

67 

653 

720 

1307 

Lamech 

654 

53 

600 

653 

1307 

Noah 

707 

500 

The  reader  will  easily  see  the  difference  between  the  He- 
brew and  Samaritan  computations  by  comparing  the  two 
tables  with  one  another.  Capellus'  makes  a  difficulty  in 
reconciling  them;  but  it  is  not  such  a  hard  matter,  if  we 
consider  what  St  Jerome*  informs  us  of,  that  there  were  Sa- 
maritan copies  which  make  Methuselah  187  years  old  at  the 
birth  of  Lamech,  and  Lamech  182  at  the  birth  of  Noah: 
now  if  this  be  true,  it  is  easy  to  suppose  6a,  the  age  of  Jared 
at  the  birth  of  Enoch,  to  be  a  mistake  of  the  transcriber,  who 
might  drop  a  letter,  and  write  62  instead  of  162,  and  thus  all 
the  difference  between  the  Hebrew  and  Samaritan  copies  will 
entirely  vanish.     Capellus  is  not  satisfied  with  this  account 


*  Tnet.  de  Chronol.  sacr.  in  Plrole- 
gom.  Bib.  Polyglot.  Walton. 


•  In  Qttsest.  in  Genes. 
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of  St.  Jerome's^  but  observes  that  Morinus  ^  assures  us,  that 
the  Samaritan  MS.  Pentateuch  agrees  exactly  with  the  cal- 
culations given  by  Eusebius,  according  to  which  the  fore- 
going table  is  composed;  but  to  this  it  may  be  answered^ 
that  the  MS.  which  Morinus  saw^  is  not  older  than  the  be- 
ginning of  the  15th  century;  it  was^  he  says  himself,  writ- 
ten in  the  year  of  our  Lord  1404;  and  surely  it  must  be  very 
precarious  to  contradict  what  St.  Jerome  has  asserted  in  this 
matter  from  so  modern  a  transcript. 

The  writers  who  have  given  us  the  Samaritan  chronology 
do  in  some  respects  differ  from  the  foregoing  table;  but 
their  differences  are  of  less  moment,  and  may  easily  be  cor- 
rected. 

I.  Eusebius  "^  sets  the  birth  of  Methuselah  in  the  60th  year 
of  Enoch;  but  this  is  manifestly  an  error  either  of  the 
printer  or  transcriber,  who  wrote  $  instead  of  {€ ;  the  mistake 
was  certainly  not  Eusebius^s,  because  he  immediately  adds, 
fi€T€Ti6ri  iv  It€i  fm  rot/  Na>i,  i.  e.  he  teas  translated  in  the  iSoth 
year  of  Noah.  Now  if  Enoch  was  60  years  old  at  Methuse- 
lah's birth,  according  to  Eusebius  himself^  from  Methuselah's 
birth  to  the  i8oth  year  of  Noah  is  but  300  years,  and  conse- 
quently Eusebius,  to  have  been  consistent  with  himself,  should 
have  made  Enoch's  age  at  his  translation  360;  but  he  has 
made  it  365.  But  farther,  Syncellus^  from  Eusebius  says, 
that  the  Samaritan  computation  falls  short  of  the  Hebrew 
349  years ;  but,  if  in  the  life  of  Enoch  60  and  360  are  the 
true  numbers,  instead  of  65  and  365,  the  reades,  if  he  com- 
putes, will  find  that  the  Samaritan  calculations  fall  short  of 
the  Hebrew  more  than  349  years,  namely  354.  Once  more, 
the  Samaritan  computations,  as  cited  by  Scaliger  ^  have  in 
this  place  65,  not  60 ;  and  163,  not  160. 

There  are  several  other  mistakes  made  probably  in  printing 
Eusebius's  Chronicon ;  namely ',  that  Cainan  lived  to  the 
^Ko,  i.  e.  the  5:21st  year  of  Noah,  it  should  have  been  <f>Krj,  528 ; 

b  Joan.  MorintiB  in  Pnefat.  Gneco-  <i  Chronioon,  p.  4. 

Lat.  TranslatioiiiB  LXX.  Parisiis  edit.  e  Vid.  CapeUi  Chronol.  sacr. 

16 1 8.  fid.  ibid. 

c  See  Harduin's  Cbronol.  Vet.  Test.  s  Id.  ibid, 
p.  6. 
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and  Mahalaleel  to  the  <^€,  i.  e.  the  585th  year  of  Noah,  it 
should  have  been  ^?ry,  i.  e.  583,  for  otherwise  Eusebius  con- 
tradicts himself;  for  if  a  table  were  made  from  Eusebios's 
computations,  it  would  appear  that  Cainan  died  A.  M.  1^35, 
and  that  would  be  the  528th  year  of  Noah,  not  the  521st; 
and  so  likewise  Mahalaleel's  death  would  be  A.  ]^.  1290, 
which,  according  to  Eusebius,  would  be  the  583d  year  of 
Noah,  not  the  585th. 

a.  The  Samaritan  chronology,  as  given  us  by  Scaliger>>, 
differs  a  little  from  Eusebius's  account  of  it;  for  where  Eu- 
sebius says  that  Mahalaleel  was  (€,  i.  e.  65  years  old  when  he 
begat  Jared ;  Scaliger  thinks  it  should  be  oe,  i.  e.  75.  Again, 
where  Eusebius  makes  Methuselah's  age  (C,  i.  e.  67^  at  La- 
mech's  birth,  Scaliger  would  have  it  be  of,  i.  e.  77.  By 
these  alterations  he  computes  20  years  longer  to  the  flood 
than  the  received  Samaritan  copies.  Scaliger  i  does  indeed 
produce  an  old  Samaritan  chronicle,  with  a  table  at  the  end 
of  it  of  the  lives  of  the  patriarchs,  who  lived  from  the  crea- 
tion to  Moses,  in  which  he  finds  the  variations  from  Eusebius 
which  he  would  establish:  but,  first,  he  himself  owns  that 
this  table  contains  some  very  great  absurdities ;  a  confession 
which  takes  away  a  great  deal  of  its  credit.  2.  The  Sama- 
ritan chronology  is  much  more  reconcilable  to  the  He- 
brew, as  Eusebius  has  given  it  us,  than  it  would  be  if  these 
alterations  of  Scaliger 's  were  made  in  it.  3.  The  Samaritan 
MS.  agrees  with  Eusebius,  but  favours  none  of  Scaliger's 
emendations,  as  is  clear  from  Morinus's  account  of  that  MS. 
and  was  confirmed  to  Capellus  by  some  letters  of  GoUus  to 
him.  4.  If  we  alter  Eusebius  by  this  table  of  Scaliger's,  we 
shall  make  Jared  and  Methuselah  die  A.  M.  1317,  i.  e.  ten 
years  before  the  flood ;  but  all  versions  agree,  the  Hebrew, 
the  Samaritan,  and  the  Septuagint,  however  they  differ 
about  the  year  of  the  flood,  that  Methuselah  certainly  died 
that  year. 

Thirdly,  We  come  now  to  the  chronology  of  the  Septua- 
gint, which  differs  from  the  Hebrew  in  the  following  man- 
ner: 

b  Vide  CapeDi  Chronol.  ncr.  ^  See  CapelloB  before  cited. 
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1.  In  the  lives  of  Adam,  Seth,  Enos,  Cainan,  Mahalaleel, 
there  are  lOO  years  added  befiwre  the  births  of  their  respec- 
tive children,  which  loo  years  are  again  substraeted  from  the 
time  they  lived  after  the  births  of  them ;  so  that  the  Hebrew 
and  Septuagint  make  the  whole  term  of  their  lives  ezac:dy 
the  S9m^  only  the  Septuagint  makes  them  fathers  loo  yean 
later  than  the  Hebrew. 

2.  In  the  life  of  Lamech  the  Septuagint  adds  mx  years 
before  Noah's  birth,  and  takes  away  thirty  years  from  the 
time  he  lived  after  Noah  was  bom,  and  in  the  whole  makes 
his  life  shorter  than  the  Hebrew  by  twenty-four  years. 

These  differences,  by  advancing  600  years  before  the  births 
of  Seth,  Enos,  Cainan^  Mahalaleel,  Jared,  and  Methuselah, 
and  six  years  before  the  birth  of  Noah,  (both  the  Septuagint 
and  Hebrew  agreeing  the  flood  to  be  in  the  six  hundredth 
jrear  of  Noah's  life,)  do  carry  forward  the  time  of  the  flood 
606  years,  and  so  fix  it  A.  M.  2263,  instead  of  1657,  accord- 
ing to  the  following  table : 


According  to  the 
Septuagint. 

Began  his  life 
in  the  year  of 
the  world 

Had  his  son  in 
the  year  of  his 
life 

lived  after  Us 
son's  birth. 

1? 

Died    in    the 
year    of    the 
world 

Adam 

I 

230 

700 

930 

930 

Seth 

230 

205 

707 

912 

1042 

Enos 

435 

190 

715 

905 

1340 

Cainan 

625 

170 

740 

910 

1535 

Mahalaleel.. 

795 

•65 

730 

895 

1690 

Jared 

960 

162 

800 

962 

1922 

Enoch 

II22 

165 

aoo 

365 

1487 

Methuselah . 

1287 

187 

78a 

969 

2256 

Lamech 

1474 

188 

565 

753 

2227 

Noah 

1662 

500 
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How  the  different  ocwiptttatioQs  of  th^  Septuagint  and  the 
Hebrew  may  be  reconciled,  or  accounted  for,  is  a  point 
which  the  learned  are  not  agreed  in.  The  Hebrew  compu- 
tations are  supported  hy  a  perfect  concurr^Qce  and  agreement 
of  all  Hebrew  copies  now  in  being;  we  are  sure  there  have 
been  no  yarions  readings  in  these  places  since  the  Tahnuds  ^ 
wefe  oompoeed :  nay,  the  approved  Hebrew  copies  computed 
thus  in  oor  Saviour's  time ;  for  the  paraphrase  of  Qnkelos, 
whidi  is  on  all  hands  agreed  to  be  about  that  age,  is  the 
same  exactly  with  the  Hebrew  in  these  points.  6t  Jerom, 
in  his  time,  took  the  Hebrew  computations  to  be  right,  for 
he  translated  from  them  exactly  agreeable  to  what  we  now 
read  them ;  and  the  vulgar  L^n,  which  has  been  in  use  in 
the  Ghurdi  above  looo  years,  agrees  to  them :  there  is  no 
positive  proof  that  there  ever  was  an  Hebrew  copy  different 
from  what  the  common  Hebrew  now  is,  in  these  computa- 
tions. 

But  then,  cm  the  other  hand,  there  are  several  arguments 
which  have  induced  learned  men  to  suspect,  that  the  ancirait 
Hebrew  copies  might  differ  from  the  present ;  and  that  the 
Greek  computations,  according  to  the  Septuagint,  are  mcare 
likely  to  be  true  than  the  present  Hebrew;  for, 

I.  As  all  the  Hebrew  copies  agree  in  their  computations, 
so  do  the  Greek  copies  agree  in  theirs  likewise:  the  most 
ancient  MSS.  have  exactly  the  same  computations  with  the 
common  Septuagint,  except  a  small  variation  or  two,  which 
shall  be  by  and  by  accounted  for.  And,  though  indeed  we 
ought  not  to  oppose  even  the  best  translation  to  the  original, 
yet  what  I  have  mentioned  gives  us  reason  at  least  to  inquire 
impartially,  how  and  when  such  a  difference  began  between 
the  original  and  the  version ;  a  difference  which  is  not  a  mis- 
take in  this  or  that  copy  or  transcript,  but  a  difference  proba- 
\Aj  made  at  first  by  the  translators  themselves. 

9.  These  variations  are  of  such  a  sort,  that  they  cannot  be 
imagined  to  be  made  accidentally  by  the  translators,  out  of 

k  The  Talmnds  were  two,  the  Jem-     300  yean  after  Christ,  the  Babyloniaa 
nlem  and  the  Bab^ionian ;  the  Jeru-     about  200  yean  Uter. 
■alem    Tahnnd  was    oompoBed  about 
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haste,  or  by  mistake ;  the  Hebrew  computations,  as  St.  Jerom 
observes,  were  not  expressed  in  words  in  the  old  copies^  but 
in  small  characters  scarcely  visible  :  had  the  Septuagint  fallen 
short  in  the  numbers,  we  might  have  supposed  that  they 
omitted  some  letter,  and  so  lost  lo  or  loo  years;  but  such 
alterations  as  these  are,  where  there  must  have  been  letteis 
added,  and  where  sometimes  both  parts  of  a  verse,  and  some^ 
times  two  verses  together  are  altered,  and  so  altered  as  still  to 
keep  them  consistent  with  one  another ;  this,  whenever  done, 
must  be  done  designedly^  and  with  deliberation. 

3.  Though  we  have  no  direct  proof  of  any  variations  in  the 
old  Hebrew  copies  in  these  computations,  yet  we  have  some 
ground  to  suspect  there  were  some.  The  Jews,  before  the 
time  of  Antiochus,  had  a  long  enjoyment  of  peace,  and  were 
very  careless  about  the  sacred  writings  1,  so  that  numerous 
variations  had  by  degrees  got  into  their  copies.  Antiochus 
seized  and  burnt  all  the  copies  he  could  come  at ;  there  were 
only  a  few  of  those  that  were  in  private  hands  that  escaped 
him.  After  this  calamity  was  over,  the  Jews  inquired,  and 
got  together  those  few,  in  order  to  have  more  copies  wrote 
out  from  them ;  and  from  these  came  all  the  copies  we  have 
now  in  use.  Now  suppose  the  private  copies,  that  escaped  the 
fury  of  Antiochus,  had  any  of  them  dropped  some  niuneral 
letters,  and  they  were  copied,  as  I  said,  in  an  age  when  they 
did  not  study  to  be  very  accurate ;  this  might  be  the  occasion 
of  the  present  Hebrew  falling  short  in  its  calculations,  the 
Septuagint  being  translated  from  the  copies  before  Antio- 
chu8*s  time,  when  the  computations  were  not  corrupted. 
The  Pharisees  were  the  rising  sect  after  Antiochus's  persecu- 
tion, and  they  were  the  correctors  of  the  new  transcripts,  and 
it  is  not  likely  their  pride  and  stiffness  should  let  them  con- 
sult the  Septuagint,  or  alter  any  thing  in  their  copies  by  it ; 
it  is  more  probable,  that,  if  they  found  any  point  in  their  MS. 
differing  from  the  Septuagint,  they  should  be  fond  of  pre- 
serving the  reading  of  their  own  originals,  in  opposition  to  a 
foreign  translation  of  their  books,  how  good  in  its  kind  so- 
ever it  might  be. 

1  Buxtorf. 
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4-  Josephus  is  some  proofs  that  there  were  formerly  old 
Hebrew  copies  different  in  these  computations  from  the  pre- 
sent ones.  He  expressly  says  n™,  that  he  wrote  his  history 
from  the  sacred  pages;  and  his  account °  of  the  lives  of 
these  patriarchs  agrees  with  the  Septuagint,  except  only  in  a 
very  small  difference  in  the  life  of  Lamech ;  so  that  Josephus 
must  have  seen  a  copy  of  the  Hebrew  books,  different  from 
the  present  ones,  and  at  least  yery  near  agreeing  with  the 
Septuagint. 

5.  The  Greek  historians  who  wrote  before  Josephus, 
namely,  ®  Demetrius  Phalereus,  Philo  the  elder,  and  Eupo- 
lemus,  give  us  reason  to  suspect  the  same  thing.  They  are 
writers  very  much  commended  by  Clemens  Alexandrinus 
and  Eusebius.  They  learned  their  knowledge  of  the  Jewish 
a£&irs  from  Jews;  and  Josephus  says,  they  wrote  accu- 
rately about  them.  Now  their  computations  differ  very  much 
from  the  common  Hebrew,  and  come  very  near  the  Septua- 
gint. According  to  Demetrius  p,  from  the  creation  to  the 
flood  is  2148  years.  Eusebius^,  from  Alexander,  (a  very 
ancient  historian,)  computes  from  the  creation  to  the  flood 
2284  years.  These  authors  must  have  seen  or  been  informed 
from  Hebrew  copies  different  from  the  present. 

6.  We  may  add  to  all  this,  that  the  whole  Christian 
Church,  eastern  and  western,  and  all  the  ancient  celebrated 
writers  of  the  Church,  have  neglected  the  Hebrew  computa- 
tions^ and  adhered  to  the  Greek;  till  in  the  last  century 
some  of  the  Roman  writers,  and  not  all  of  them,  in  regard  to 
the  decree  of  the  Council  of  Trent  about  the  vulgar  Latin, 
took  to  the  Hebrew  computations ;  not  because  they  were 
the  Hebrew,  but  because  the  vulgar  Latin  agreed  with  them. 
Baronius  observes  r,  that  the  Church  used  anciently  to  com- 
pute the  years  from  the  creation,  not  according  to  the  He- 
brew, but  according  to  the  Septuagint,  and  he  cites  many 
writers  to  confirm  it ;   and  indeed  he  might  justly  have  cited 


m  Contra  Appion.  lib.  i.  Ed.  Ezon. 

n   See  it,  Antiq.  lib.  i.  c.  3.  Q  See  Walton.  Proleg.  de  yersionibus 

o  Walton.    Ptoleg.  de  Yersionibus  Grscis,  $.61. 
Gr«ds.  r  In  Apparatu  ad  Annales  Ecclesias- 

p  Clem.  Alezand.  Strom.  1.  i.  p.  403.  ticos,  n.  1 18. 
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6very  ancient  writer,  except  St.  Jerom  and  St.  Austin. 
Amongst  the  modems,  Beza  was  the  first  that  had  any  doubts 
about  the  Greek  chronology ;  I  say,  had  doubts,  for  he  never 
absolutely  rejected  it,  though  he  seemed  most  inclined  to  the 
Hebrew.  There  have  been  a  few  that  have  followed  his 
opinion,  but  they  are  but  a  few>  in  comparison  of  the  many 
that  have  gone  the  other  way, 

I  have  now  given  the  substance  of  what  is  offered  for  the 
Hebrew  and  for  the  Septuagint.  I  should  next  observe, 
that  Capellus  »  attempts  to  reconcile  the  differences  in  their 
computations  in  the  following  manner : 

1 .  As  to  the  difference  between  the  Greek  and  Hebrew,  in 
the  life  of  Lamech,  he  quotes  St.  Austin  S  who  was  of  opin- 
ion, that  the  very  first  transcribers,  who  took  copies  of  the 
original  Septuagint  MS.  in  Ptolemy^s  library,  made  mistakes 
in  transcribing  it ;  that  the  Septuagint  computed  Lamech  to 
be  182  years  old  at  Noah's  birth,  to  live  595  after  it,  and  to 
live  in  all  777  years.  This  one  correction  will  take  away  all 
the  difference  between  the  Septuagint  and  the  Hebrew,  ex- 
cept the  600  years  added  and  substracted,  as  before  mentioned ; 
and  it  will  (agreeably  to  all  other  copies)  make  Methuselah 
die  in  the  year  of  the  flood. 

2,  As  to  the  addition  and  substraction  of  the  several  hun- 
dred years,  in  the  lives  of  the  fathers  before  mentioned,  the 
same  author,  from  St.  Austin ",  answers,  that  they  were  not 
made  by  the  Seventy  themselves,  but  by  some  early  transcriber 
from  them,  and  probably  for  one  or  other  of  these  two 
reasons:  i.  Perhaps  thinking  the  years  of  the  antediluvian 
lives  to  be  but  lunar  ones,  and  computing  that  at  this  rate 
the  six  fathers,  whose  lives  are  thus  altered,  must  have  had 
their  children  at  five,  six,  seven,  or  eight  years  old,  which 
could  not  but  look  incredible ;  I  say,  the  transcriber  finding 
this,  might  be  induced  to  add  and  substract  the  100  years,  in 
order  to  make  them  of  a  more  probable  age  of  manhood  at 
the  birth  of  their  respective  children.  Or,  a.  If  he  thought 
the  years  of  their  lives  to  be  solar  ones,  yet  still  he  might 


s  Lad.  Capelli  Chron.  Sacr.  in  Ap-         *>  August,    de  Civit.  Dei,  lib.  xy.  c . 
paratu  Walton,  ad  Bibl.  Polyglot.  12. 

t  Aug.  de  Civitate  Dei^  1.  xv.  c.  13. 
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isiagine,  that  infancy  and  childhood  were  proportionably 
kmger  in  men ',  that  were  to  live  7,  8,  or  900  years^  than 
they  are  in  us,  and  that  it  was  too  early  in  their  lives  for 
ihem  to  be  Others  at  60,  70,  or  90  years  of  age ;  for  which 
reason  he  might  add  the  hundred  years,  to  make  their  ad- 
vance to  manhood,  which  is  commonly  not  till  one  fourth 
part  of  life  is  near  over,  proportionable  to  what  was  to  be 
their  term  of  life. 

If  these  arguments  are  sufficient  to  answer  in  part  what  is 
said  in  fiivour  of  the  Septuagint,  in  opposition  to  the  He- 
brew, (and  they  seem  to  me  to  carry  a  great  probability,) 
what  is  offered  from  Josephus,  Fhilo,  Demetrius  Fhalereus, 
and  the  other  Greek  historians  agreeing  in  their  computa- 
tions with  the  Septuagint,  is  easily  answered.  They  all  lived 
since  the  time  that  the  Septuagint  translation  was  made,  and 
very  probably  took  their  computations  from  that,  or  some 
copies  of  it,  and  not  from  any  Hebrew  copies  of  the  Scrip- 
tares. 

Demetrius  Fhalereus  y  was  the  first  president  of  the  col- 
lege of  Alexandria,  to  which  the  library  belonged  where  the 
original  MS.  of  the  Septuagint  was  lodged.  He  was  a  very 
active  man  in  the  erecting  the  library,  and  storing  it  with 
books  ;  for  all  that  Ptolemy  Soter  did  in  this  matter  was  by 
his  counsel  and  direction,  and  the  whole  care  and  manage- 
ment of  it  was  committed  to  him.  And  when  Ptolemy  So- 
ter died,  his  son  Ptolemy  Philadelphus  carrying  on  the  same 
design  made  use  of  Demetrius,  as  his  father  had  before  done. 
Ptolemy  Philadelphus,  says  Aristeas,  being  desirous  to  raise  a 
considerable  library  at  Alexandria,  committed  the  care  of 
this  matter  to  Demetrius  Phalereus,  a  noble  Athenian,  then 
living  in  his  court,  directing  him  to  procure  from  all  nations 
whatsoever  books  were  of  note  amongst  them :  pursuant  to 
these  orders,  being  informed  of  the  book  of  the  law  of  Moses 
among  the  Jews,  he  put  the  king  upon  sending  to  Jeru- 
salem for  a  copy  of  it.     Aristobulus,  an  Alexandrian  Jew, 


<  Tanto  ierior  fiiit  proportione  pu-     Dei  zt.  c.  15. 
bertas,  qoanto  viUe  totius  major  an-         Y  Seo  Prideaux  Connect,  part  ii.  b. 
ays  St.  Angnst.  lib.  de  Civitat.      i.  p.  14.  fourth  edition. 
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makes  the  same  mention '  of  Demetrius's  part  in  this  affair. 
We  have  now  only  some  fragments  of  Aristobulus,  quoted 
by  Clemens  Alexandrinus^  and  Eusebius*^;  but  he  is  said 
to  have  written  a  comment  on  the  five  books  of  Moses,  and 
therein  to  have  mentioned  this  Greek  yersion,  as  made  under 
the  care  and  direction  of  Demetrius  Fhalereus.  The  most 
learned  Dr.  Frideaux  ^  does  indeed  imagine,  that  Demetrius 
was  put  to  death  in  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  Ptolemy 
Philadelphus ;  but  he  brings  but  very  slender  proof  of  it :  it 
is  more  likely  that  he  lived  till  after  the  library  was  finished  ; 
and  if  he  took  this  care  about  getting  the  translation  of  the 
books  of  Moses,  it  is  likely,  when  he  had  them,  his  curiosity 
might  lead  him  to  look  into  them.  He  was  a  great  scholar, 
as  well  as  a  statesman  and  politician ;  and  if  the  computations 
above  mentioned  were  altered  so  early  as  St*  Austin  imagines, 
and  upon  the  reasons  he  gives  for  it,  the  alterations  might  be 
made  by  Demetrius,  or  by  his  allowance  and  approbation. 

I  have  said  all  this  about  Demetrius,  upon  supposition  that 
he  was  one  of  the  Greek  historians  whose  works  might  prove 
the  Septuagint  computation  more  probable  than  the  Hebrew. 
Bishop  Walton**  does  indeed  quote  him  for  that  purpose, 
but  I  doubt  he  was  mistaken.  The  Phalerean  Demetrius 
lived  a  busy,  active  life,  a  great  officer  of  state  both  at  home 
and  abroad,  and  I  do  not  find  he  ever  wrote  any  history. 
Bishop  Walton  therefore  might  perhaps  mistake  the  name, 
not  Demetrius  Phalereus,  but  Demetrius  the  historian  should 
have  been  quoted  upon  this  occasion.  Demetrius^  the  his- 
torian was  an  inhabitant  of  Alexandria,  lived  not  before  the 
reign  of  Ptolemy  Philopator,  the  grandson  of  Philadelphus, 
near  seventy  years  after  the  Septuagint  translation  was  made ; 
he  compiled  the  history  of  the  Jews,  and  continued  it  down 
.  to  the  reign  of  Ptolemy  Philopator  before  mentioned.     It  is 

z  In  his  comment  on  the  books  of  versionibns  Gneds,  §.  6i. 
Moses;  see  Eoseb.  Pnep.  Evang.  lib.         ^  Clem.  Alexand.  Strom,  lib.  i.  146. 

xiii.  c.  13.  Hieronymus  in  catalogo  illust.  Scriptor. 

A  Strom.  1.  i.  132.  et  1.  ▼.  254.  c.  38.  Vossias  de  Historicis  Graeds,  lib. 

^  Can.  Chron.  p.  145.  Prsep.  Evang.  iii.  sub  litera  D.    He  might  possibly  live 

lib.  vii.  c.  13.  lib.  viii.  c.  10.  lib.  xiii.  c.  some  time  later  than  Ptolemy  Philopa- 

1 2.  tor,  for  the  exact  time  of  his  life  is  not 

c  Connection,  vol.  ii.  an.  284.  told  us. 

d  In  Proleg.  ad   Bibl.  Polyglot,   de 
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easy  to  see  that  this  writer  might  copy  from  the  Septuagint, 
and  be  misled  by  any  early  alterations  that  had  been  made 
in  it. 

Fhilo  lived  still  later,  was  cotemporary  with  our  Saviour ; 
wrote  almost  300  years  after  the  Hebrew  was  translated  by 
the  Seventy.  He  lived  constantly  at  Alexandria,  and  there- 
fore copied  from  the  Septuagint ;  and,  as  he  lived  so  late,  was 
more  likely  to  be  imposed  upon  by  the  early  alterations  that 
had  been  made  in  it. 

Josephus,  though  a  Jew,  notwithstanding  he  so  often  as- 
serted that  he  wrote  from  the  sacred  pages,  did  not  always 
write  from  the  Hebrew  Scriptures.  He  was,  I  own,  a  priest, 
and  of  the  first  family  of  the  priests,  brought  up  from  his 
childhood  in  the  Hebrew  law,  and  perfectly  skilled  in  the 
Hebrew  language ;  and  I  do  not  question  but  that  he  could 
as  easily  make  use  of  the  Hebrew  Bible  as  the  Greek :  but 
still  I  think  it  is  very  evident,  that  in  several  parts  of  his 
works,  where  he  ought  to  have  used  at  least  one  of  them,  he 
has  used  neither.  The  utmost  that  Dr.  Hody  ^  could  con- 
clude about  him  was,  that  he  principally  followed  the  He- 
brew text,  which,  if  admitted,  is  consistent  with  what  Dr. 
Cave  observed  of  him  ^,  that  he  often  takes  a  middle  way  be- 
tween the  Septuagint  and  the  Hebrew.  But  Dr.  Wills  has 
examined  his  chronology  with  great  exactness  '*,  and  produces 
several  passages,  in  which  he  adheres  to  the  Hebrew  against 
the  Greek ;  and  several  others,  in  which  he  agrees  with  the 
Greek  in  opposition  to  the  Hebrew ;  and  as  many  in  which 
he  differs  from  both.  From  which  he  very  reasonably  con- 
cludes, that,  in  compiling  his  history,  he  had  both  the  He- 
brew and  Greek  Bibles  before  him,  and  sometimes  used  one 
and  sometimes  the  other;  and  when  he  thought  there  was 
reason,  he  did  not  scruple  to  recede  from  both.  The  Jews 
had  other  ancient  books  to  which  they  paid  great  deference 
besides  the  Scriptures.  Josephus  copied  often  from  these, 
and  from  heathen  writers  too;    and  he  was  not  only  many 


'  Hody,  Dusert.  de  Septuagint.  1.  iii.     Joseph. 
c.  1.  $.  2.  b  Dissertation  upon  the  chronology 

K  Histor.  Literar.  p.  ii.  p.   20.  in     of  Josephus,  p.  16---21. 
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times  led  away  hj  them  from  what  is  contained  in  the  Scrip- 
tures, but  oftentimes  misled  by  them  into  trifles  and  mis- 
takes. Josephus  is  not  of  sufficient  authority  to  induce  us  to 
alter  our  Bible. 

And  as  to  the  fathers  of  the  first  ages  of  the  Church,  they 
were  good  men,  but  not  men  of  an  universal  learning ;  they 
understood  the  Greek  tongue  better  than  the  Hebrew ;  used 
and  wrote  from  the  Septuagint  copies,  and  that  was  the 
reason  why  the  Septuagint  computations  prevailed  amongst 
them '.  And  thus  I  have  put  the  whole  of  what  may  be  said 
upon  this  subject  together,  into  as  narrow  a  compass  as  I 
could  well  bring  it.  The  reader  may  see  the  former  part  of 
what  I  have  offered  treated  more  at  large  in  Capellus's  Sa- 
cra Chronologia,  prefixed  to  Walton's  Polyglot  Bible,  and 
in  Bishop  Walton^s  Prolegomenon  upon  the  Septuagint  and 
Greek  versions  of  the  Scriptures ;  and  if  the  latter  part  may 
be  allowed,  the .  differences  between  the  Septuagint  and 
Hebrew,  as  far  as  we  have  yet  entered  into  them,  have  but 
little  in  them;  they  appear  considerable  only  from  the 
weight  which  the  learned  have  given  them  in  their  disserta- 
tions upon  them ;  but  they  may,  by  the  suppositions  above 
mentioned,  be  very  easily  reconciled. 

There  is  one  thing  more  that  should  not  be  wholly  omit- 
ted, and  this  is,  a  variation  or  two  in  the  several  Greek 
copies  from  one  another. 

We  have  in  our  table  of  the  Septuagint  computations  sup- 
posed Methuselah  to  be  187  years  old  at  Lamech's  birth,  to 
live  78a  years  after  it,  and  to  live  in  all  969  years ;  but  ^  Eu- 
sebius,  St.  Jerom,  and  St  Austin  assert,  that  according  to 
the  Septuagint  he  begat  Lamech  in  the  167  th  year  of  his 
age,  lived  after  his  birth  802  years,  and  lived  in  all  969 
years.  The  Koman  edition  of  the  Septuagint,  printed  in 
Greek  and  Latin  at  Paris,  in  the  year  1628,  agrees  with  them 
in  these  computations.  But  in  answer  to  them:  i.  St. 
Austin  himself  confesses,  that  there  were  various  readings  in 

1  St.  Jerom  and  St.  Austin  (as  was  Hebrew,  yet  without  doubt  much  bet- 
before  hinted)  adhered  to  the  Hebrew  ter   skilled  in  it  than  the  fathers  of 
computations;  and  they  were,  though  their  age,  except  Origen. 
not  the  only  two  that  understood  <^  k  Capelli  Chronol.  Sacra. 
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the  conputatioiis  of  Methuselah's  life;  that  some  copies 
(three  Greeks  one  Latin,  and  one  Sjriac)  made  Methuselah 
die  six  years  before  the  flood.  Now  these  copies  must  have 
had  187,  and  782,  as  in  our  table,  for  then  they  will  exactly 
do  it.  Nay,  2.  As  Eusebius  allows  that  some  copies  supposed 
Methuselah  to  die  six  years  before  the  flood,  so  he  also  ex- 
pressly computes  him  to  live  782  years  after  the  birth  of  La- 
mecb ;  now  these  copies  must  make  him  187  at  the  birth  of 
Lamech,  for  there  has  been  no  doubt  of  his  living  in  all, 
according  to  the  Septuagint,  969  years.  3.  Africanus,  cited 
by  Eusebius,  says  from  the  Septnagint,  that  Lamech  was 
bom  in  the  187th  year  of  Methuselah.  4.  If  the  computar 
tions  above  mentioned  be  admitted,  Methuselah  must  live 
fourteen  or  fifteen  years  after  the  flood,  which  is  too  great  an 
absurdity  to  be  admitted.  The  two  or  three  copies  men- 
tioned by  Eusebius  have  probably  the  ancient  reading  of  the 
Septuagint,  and  Eusebius  and  Syncellus  should  have  cor- 
rected the  exemplars,  which  they  computed  from,  by  them, 
as  most  of  the  modem  editors  have  done.  For  all  the  later 
editions  of  the  Septuagint  agree  with  our  table,  namely,  the 
Basil  edition  of  Hervagius,  published  anno  Domini  1545: 
Wichelius's,  published  anno  Domini  15959  makes  no  various 
reading  upon  the  place,  as  if  all  books  were  the  same  with 
it,  or  those  that  were  not,  were  not  worth  confuting:  the 
royal  edition  by  Flantin  is  the  same,  with  this  only  fault, 
that  ir4pT€  is  put  instead  of  lirra,  185  instead  of  187 ;  but  that 
mistake  is  corrected  in  the  Paris  Greek  and  Latin  made  from 
it  anno  Domini  1628. 

There  is  one  reading  more,  in  which  Eusebius  seems  to 
differ  from  us.  He  makes  Lamech  to  live  ^Xc,  i.  e.  535 
years  after  Noah's  birth ;  we  say  he  lived  565.  But  it  is 
probable  this  mistake  was  either  Scaliger's,  or  some  tran- 
scriber's, and  not  Eusebius's ;  ^Xc  might  easily  be  writ  for 
4>(€:  for,  I.  St.  Jerom,  who  translated  Eusebius  into  Latin, 
wrote  it  dlxv.  2.  All  the  modem  editions  of  the  Septua- 
gint put  it  565.  3.  St.  Austin  says  expressly,  that  the  He- 
brew computations  in  this  place  are  30  years  more  than  the 
Greek ;  now  the  Hebrew  makes  Lamech  to  live  595  years 
after  Noah's  birth,  therefore  the  Greek  computation  being 
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thirty  years  less,  must  be  ^6^.  4.  All  copies  of  the  Septua- 
gint  agree  that  he  was  188  at  Noah's  birth^  and  that  he  lived 
in  all  753  years ;  now  from  hence  it  is  certain,  that  they 
must  suppose  him  to  live  565  years  after  the  birth  of  Noah, 
for  188  and  565  is  753. 

We  are  now  come  to  the  last  point  to  be  treated  o^  the 
geography  of  the  antediluvian  world.  There  are  but  few 
places  of  it  mentioned ;  the  land  of  Eden,  with  its  garden ; 
the  land  of  Nod  on  the  east  of  Eden ;  and  the  city  of  Enoch 
in  that  country. 

The  land  and  garden  of  Eden  was  in  the  eastern  parts  of 
the  world,  remarkable  for  a  river  which  arose  out  of  it,  di- 
viding  itself  into  four  streams  or  branches ;  the  first  of  which 
was  named  Fison,  and  encompassed  the  whole  land  of  Havi* 
lah;  the  second  was  named  Gihon,  and  encompassed  the 
land  of  Cush;  the  third  was  Hiddekel,  and  ran  into  the 
eastern  parts  of  Assyria;  the  fourth  was  the  noted  river 
Euphrates.  This  is  the  description  of  the  place  given  us  by 
Moses.  The  learned  have  formed  different  schemes  of  the 
ituation  of  it  from  this  description  of  it ;  two  of  which  are 
worth  our  notice. 

First,  Some  suppose  the  land  to  be  near  Coele-Syria ;  they 
imagine  the  river  arose  somewhere  between  the  mountains 
Libanus  and  Anti-Libanus,  and  from  thence  to  run  to  the 
place  where  Euphrates  now  divides  Syria  and  Mesopotamia, 
and  there  to  divide  itself  i.  into  a  stream  which  we  now 
make  part  of  the  Euphrates  ;  that  this  stream  passed  through 
the  ridge  of  mountains  that  run  cross  the  country,  and  be- 
yond them  joined  itself  to  the  present  Tigris,  and  continued 
its  course  where  the  Tigris  now  runs  into  the  Sinus  Fersicus ; 
all  this  stream  they  call  Hiddckel.  2.  Their  second  river, 
which  they  call  Euphrates,  is  the  present  Euphrates,  from 
the  place  where  we  divide  Tigris  from  it  down  to  the  Per- 
sian Gulf;  much  about  the  same  place  they  suppose  the  river 
to  divide  into  two  other  streams,  which  ran  through  the  land 
of  the  Ishmaelites,  and  divided  the  range  of  hills  at  the 
entrance  of  Arabia  Felix,  and  so  encompassed  between  their 
streams  a  part  of  that  country,  and  then  met  again ;  but  af- 
terwards divided,  and  ran,  the  one  into  the  Indian,  the  other 
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.to  the  Sed  Sea.    The  name  of  one  of  these  streams  was 
Bion,  of  the  other  Fison.     The  draught  which  I  have  added 
SD  set  this  scheme  in  the  clearest  view. 
The  authors  of  the  second  scheme,  though  they  have 
lery  one  of  them  some  peculiarities,  yet  agree  in  the  main, 
at  Eden  was  in  Chaldea,  that  the  garden  was  somewhere 
sar  the  rivers  amongst  which  Babylon  was  afterwards  built : 
ley  prove  the  land  of  Havilah,  by  undeniable  arguments, 
» be  the  country  adjacent  to  the  present  Euphrates,  all  along 
id  upon  the  banks  of  that  river,  and  spreading  thence  to- 
wards the  deserts  of  Arabia.     The  land  of  Cush,  which  our 
bglish  translation  erroneously  renders  Ethiopia,  was,  they 
ay,  that  part  of  Chaldea  where  Cush  the  son  of  Ham  settled 
after  the  flood.     A  draught  of  this  scheme  will  set  it  in  a 
dearer  light  than  any  verbal  description ;    I  have  therefore 
given  a  map  of  it,  and  shall  only  add  a  reflection  or  two  on 
both  the  schemes  of  the  geography  of  this  first  world. 

As  to  the  former  scheme,  it  is  indeed  true,  there  was  a 
place  in  Syria  called  Eden',  but  it  was  of  much  later  date 
than  the  Eden  where  Adam  was  placed.  Syria  is  not  east  to 
the  place  where  Moses  wrote,  but  rather  north  ".  And  fur- 
ther, none  of  the  descriptions  which  Moses  has  given  of 
Eden  do  belong  to  any  part  of  Syria.  There  are  no  rivers 
in  the  world  that  run  in  any  degree  agreeable  to  this  fancy ; 
and  though  the  authors  of  it  answer,  that  the  earth  and 
course  of  rivers  were  altered  by  the  flood,  yet  I  cannot  admit 
that  answer  for  a  good  one.  Moses  did  not  describe  the 
sitaation  of  this  place  in  antediluvian  names ;  the  names  of 
the  rivers,  and  the  lands  about  them,  Gush,  Havilah,  &c.,  are 
all  names  of  later  date  than  the  flood;  and  I  cannot  but 
think  that  Moses  intended  (according  to  the  known  geogra- 
phy of  the  world  when  he  wrote,  and  according  to  his  own 
notion  of  it)  to  give  us  hints  of  the  place  near  which  Eden  in 
the  former  world  and  the  garden  of  Paradise  were  seated. 

As  to  the  second  scheme,  it  seems  to  come  a  great  deal 
nearer  the  truth  than  the  other ;  there  are  but  small  objec- 


^  See  Amos  i.  5. 

■»  M0M6  wrote,  either  when  he  lived  in  Egypt,  or  in  the  fatnd  of  Midian. 
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tions  to  be  made  against  it.  There  is  indeed  no  draught  of 
the  country  which  shews  the  rivers  exactly  to  answer  Mo- 
seses description  of  them ;  but  how  easy  is  it  to  suppose, 
either  that  Hie  rivers  about  Babylon  have  been  at  several  times 
so  much  altered,  by  streams  and  canals  made  by  the  heads  of 
that  potent  empire,  that  we  never  had  a  draught  of  them 
agreeable  to  what  they  were  when  Moses  wrote  about  them: 
or,  if  Moses  wrote  according  to  the  then  known  geography 
of  a  country,  which  he  had  never  seen,  it  is  very  certain,  that 
all  modem  observations  find  greater  varieties  in  the  situation 
of  places,  and  make  greater  corrections  in  all  old  charts  and 
maps,  than  need  to  be  made  in  this  description  of  Moses,  to 
have  it  agree  even  with  otir  latest  maps  of  the  present  country 
and  rivers  in  and  near  Chaldea. 
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NOAH,  with  the  remains  of  the  old  world  in  the  ark,  was 
carried  upon  the  waters;  for  about  five  months^  there 
was  no  appearance  of  the  flood's  abating.  In  the  beginning 
of  April*^  the  ark  touched  upon  the  top  of  Mount  Ararat. 
After  they  had  stopped  here  forty  days®,  Noah,  desirous  to 
know  whether  the  waters  were  decreasing  any  where  else  in 
the  world,  let  a  bird  or  two  fly  out  of  the  ark^;  but  they 
flew  about  till  weary,  and  finding  no  place  to  light  upon, 
returned  back  to  him.  Seven  days  after «  he  let  out  a  bird 
again;  she  returned,  but  with  a  leaf  in  her  mouth,  plucked 
from  some  tree  which  she  had  found  above  water.  Seven 
days  after'  he  let  the  bird  fly  a  third  time;  but  then  she 
foimd  places  enough  to  rest  on,  and  so  returned  to  him  no 
more.  The  waters  continued  to  decrease  gradually,  and 
about  the  middle  of  June^,  Noah  looked  about  him,  and 

*  150  days.  Gen.  viii.  3.  i.  e.  exactly  *  Gen.  yiii.  7,  8. 

five  Hebrew  montiis,  each  month  oon-  «  Ver.  10,  11. 

MtiiigofaodajB.  '  Ver.  la. 

^  On  the  i^th  of  the  'jihmonihy  Gen.  g  In  the  tenth  monthyon  thefintda^ 

iin.4-  i*  e.  of  the  month  Nisan,  pretty  qf  the  numth,  i.  e.  on  the  first  day  of  Ta- 

war  answering  to  the  3rd  of  our  ApriL  mni>  answering  to  about  the  16th  of 

^  Gen.  riii.  6.  our  Jnne. 
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could  see  the  tops  of  many  hills.  About  the  middle  of  Sep- 
tember** the  whole  earth  came  into  view;  and  at  the  be- 
ginning of  November^  was  sufficiently  drained;  so  that 
Noah,  and  his  family,  and  creatures  came  out  of  the  ark, 
and  took  possession  of  the  world  again.  As  soon  as  they  were 
come  ashore,  Noah  raised  an  altar,  and  offered  sacrifices  : 
Qod  was  pleased  to  accept  his  piety,  and  promised  a  blessing 
to  him  and  his  posterity,  granted  them  the  creatures  of  the 
world  for  their  food,  and  gave  some  laws,  for  the  future  to  be 
observed  by  them. 

I.  God  granted  them  the  creatures  of  the  world  for  their 
food ;  Boety  moving  thing  that  liveth  shall  be  meat  for  you, 
even  as  the  green  herb  have  I  given  you  all  things  \  In  the  first 
ages  of  the  world,  men  lived  upon  the  fruits  of  trees  and  the 
product  of  the  ground ;  and  it  is  asserted  by  some  writers, 
that  the  creatures  were  not  used  for  either  food  or  sacrifice. 
It  is  thought  that  the  offering  of  AbeU  who  sacrificed  of  his 
flocks,  was  only  wool,  the  fruits  of  his  shearing ;  and  milk, 
or  rather  cream,  a  part  of  his  lactage.  The  heathens  are  said 
to  have  had  a  general  notion,  that  the  early  sacrifices  were  of 
this  sort :  Theophrastus  is  quoted  by  Porphyry,  in  Eusebi- 
us  °*,  asserting,  that  the  first  men  offered  handfuls  of  grass ;  in 
time  they  came  to  sacrifice  the  fruits  of  trees ;  in  after-ages 
to  kill,  and  offer  cattle  upon  their  altars.  Many  other  au- 
thors are  cited  for  this  opinion ;  Sophocles  **  speaks  of  wool 
and  grapes  as  an  ancient  sacrifice ;  and  Fausanias  hints  the 
ancient  sacrifice  ^  to  have  been  only  fruits  of  trees,  of  the 
vine  especially,  and  honeycombs  and  wool;  and  Plato  was 
of  opinion,  that  living  creatures  P  were  not  anciently  offered 
in  sacrifice,  but  cakes  of  bread,  and  fruits,  and  honey  poured 
upon  them ;  and  Empedocles  asserts  %  that  the  first  altars 
were  not  stained  with  the  blood  of   the  creatures.     Some 


^  On  the  Jint  day  qf  the  first  monihy  the  word  which   signifies    a   sacrifice 

(ver.  13.)  i.  e.  on  the  first  of  Tizri,  or  where  any  blood  is  shed. 

1 6th  of  oar  September.  m  Euseb.  Pnep.  Evang.  lib.  i.  c.  9. 

i  37<&  of  the  second  month,  i.  e.  27th  n  Sophoclis  Polyid.  Fr.  \y.  e  Clem, 

of  Marchesvan,  about  the  loth  of  No-  Alex.  Strom,  iy.  p.  565.  Ed.  Bninck. 

Tember.  o  Pausanias  de  Cmre  Phrygialensi. 

k  Gen.  ix.  3.  p  PUto  de  Legibus,  1.  vi. 

1  The  Hebrew  word  Minchah,  here  q  Vide  H.  Stephani  Poesin  Pbiloso- 

used,  favours  this  notion;  naj  being  phicam^  p.  39,  30. 
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Chrifltian  writers  have  gone  into  this  opinion,  and  improved 
it;  they  have  imagined  that  sacrifices  were  offered  only  of 
those  things  which  men  eat  and  drank  for  their  sustenance 
and  refireshment;   and  that  therefore,  before  the  creatures 
were  used  for  fi)od,  they  were  not  brought  to  the  altars ;  and 
they  go  further,  and  conjecture  from  hence,  that  the  original 
of  sacrifices  was  human,  men  being  prompted  by  reason  to 
ofiier  to  God,  by  way  of  gratitude,  part  of  those  things  for 
the  use  of  which  they  were  indebted  to  his  bounty.     I  should 
rather  think  the  contrary  opinion  true.      God  appointed  the 
skins  of  beasts  for  clothing  to  our  first  parents,  which  could 
not  be  obtained  without  killing  them,  and  this  seems  to  inti- 
mate that  the  creatures  were  at  that  time  appointed  for  sa- 
orifice.    It  looks  unlikely  that  God  should  order  the  creatures 
to  be  slain  merely  for  clothing,  when  mankind  were  already 
supplied  with  another  sort  of  covering';   but  very  proba^ 
ble,  that,  if  he  appointed  a  creature  to  be  ofifered  in  sacrifice, 
he  might  direct  the  offerer  to  use  the  skin  for  clothing :  and 
perhaps  iBrom  this  institution  was  derived  the  appointment  in 
Leviticus  s,  that  the  priest  should  have  the  skin  of  the  burnt- 
offering.    There  are  several  considerations  which  do,  I  think, 
very  strongly  intimate,  both  that  sacrifices  of  living  creatures 
were  in  use  before  mankind  had  leave  to  eat  flesh,  and  also 
that  the  origin  of  sacrifices  was  at  first  by  divine  appoint- 
ment    The  Talmudists  agree  that  holocausts  of  the  crea- 
tures were  offered  in  the  earliest  times,  and  long  befpre  men 
had  leave  to  eat  flesh ;  and  it  is  very  plain,  that  Noah  offered 
the  creatures  before  God  had  granted  leave  to  eat  themt, 
for  that  grant  is  represented  to  be  made  afler  Noah's  sacri- 
fice, and  not  before  it^:  and  it  is  evident  that  the  distinc- 
tion  of  clean  and  unclean  beasts  was  before  the  flood  ^;  and 
it  cannot  be  conceived  how  there  could  be  such  a  distinction 
if  the  creatures  were  neither  eaten  nor  used  for  sacrifice. 
Abel's  sacrifice  seems  rather  to  have  been  a  burnt-offering  of 
the  firstUngs  of  his  flock  2,  than  an  oblation  of  wool  and 


r  Gen.  iii.  7.  u  Gen.  iz.  3. 

•  Lent.  vii.  8.  z  Chap.  tu.  yer.  a. 

t  Gen.  ▼iii.  20.  z  See  Lerit.  vi.  12. 

VOL.  I.  B 
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eream.  The  writer  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  took  it  to 
be  80 ;  he  supposed  Abel's  offering  to  be  [BvaCa]  a  sacrifice  of 
a  creature  killed,  and  not  an  oblation,  which  would  have 
been  called  irpoa<l)ophy  or  b&povK  And  as  to  the  first  origin  of 
sacrifices^  it  is  extremely  hard  to  conceive  them  to  be  an  hu- 
man institution,  because  we  cannot,  this  way,  give  any  toll- 
able accoimt  of  the  reasons  of  them.  If  mankind  had  in  the 
first  ages  no  immediate  revelation,  but  came  to  their  know- 
lege  of  God  by  the  exercise  of  their  reason,  it  must  be  al- 
lowed, that  such  notions  as  they  had  of  God  such  would  be 
their  way  and  method  of  serving  him;  but  then,  how  is  it 
possible  that  they  should  go  into  such  notions  of  God  as  to 
make  it  seem  proper  for  them  to  offer  sacrifices  in  order  to 
make  atonement  for  their  sins  ?  Reason,  if  it  led  to  any,  would 
lead  men  to  a  reasonable  service ;  but  the  worship  of  God  in 
the  way  of  sacrifice  cannot,  I  think,  appear  to  be  of  this  sort, 
if  we  take  away  the  reason  that  may  be  given  for  it  from  re- 
velation. We  sacrifice  to  the  gods,  said  Porphyry  *»,  for  three 
reasons;  either  to  pay  them  worship,  or  to  return  them 
thanks  for  their  favours,  or  to  desire  them  to  give  us  good 
things,  or  to  free  us  from  evils :  Ad  lusc  autem  votum  animi 
saHafacit,  It  can  never  be  made  out  from  any  natural  no- 
tions of  God  that  sacrifices  are  a  reasonable  method  to  ob- 
tain or  return  thanks  for  the  favours  of  Heaven.  The  re- 
sult of  a  true  rational  inquiry  can  be  tlus  only,  that  Oad  is  a 
Spirit^  and  they  that  toorship  him  mmt  toorship  him  in  spirii 
and  in  truth.  And  though  I  cannot  say  that  any  of  the  wise 
heathens  did  by  the  light  of  nature  bring  themselves  to  a 
fixed  and  clear  conviction  of  this  great  truth,  yet  it  is  remark- 
able that  several  of  them  made  great  advances  towards  it; 
and  all  the  wise  part  of  them  saw  clearly  that  no  rational  or 
philosophical  account  could  be  given  of  their  sacrifices.  The 
institutors  of  them  always  pretended  to  have  received  parti- 

«  Heb.  zi.  4«  Porphyry  in  Eusebius  But  we  answer,  he  offers  no  rsMon 

endeavours  very  fallaciously  to  derive  fbr  his  opinion,   nor  can  it    possibly 

the  word  6wria  from  9vfudu,  and  would  be  defended ;   9vffia  and  ^v^Jans  are, 

infor  its  derivation  from  B6»    to  be  according    to   all  rules  of  etymology* 

modem,  and  taken  up  to  defend  the  words  of  a  very  different  derivation, 
doctrine  of  sacrificing  living  creatures.         ^  Vid.  Porph.  de  Abstin.  ab  AnimaL 

See'  Bnseb.  Pnep.  Bvang.  lib.  i.  c.  9.  nee.  lib.  ii.  $.  34. 
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cular  directions  from  the  gods  about  them^^,  or  at  least  those 
that  lived  in  after-ages  chose  to  suppose  so,  not  knowing 
how  to  support  them  otherwise.  The  more  forward  writers  * 
strove  to  decry  them;  the  more  moderate  pleaded  a  rever- 
ence to  antiquity,  and  long  and  universal  use  in  favour  of 
them;  and  the  best  philosophers  qualified  the  use  of  them^ 
by  using  them  in  a  way  and  manner  of  their  own,  always 
supposing  that  the  disposition  of  the  offerer,  and  not  the 
oblation  which  was  offered,  was  chiefly  regarded  by  the 
Deity^ 

The  true  account  therefore  of  the  origin  of  sacrifices  must 
be  this :  God,  having  determined  what  should  in  the  Jiilness 
of  time  be  the  true  prapitiathnfor  the  sine  of  the  worlds  namely 
Christ,  who  by  his  own  Hood  obtained  us  eternal  redemption^ 
thought  fit  from  the  beginning  to  appoint  the  creatures  to  be 
offered  by  way  of  figure,  for  the  times  then  present,  to  repre- 
sent the  true  offering  which  was  afterwards  to  be  made  for 
the  sins  of  men.  The  writer  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews 
very  largely  argues  the  sacrifices  in  the  law  to  be  grounded 
upon  this  reasons^;  and  I  should  conceive  that  his  reasoning 
may  be  equally  applied  to  the  sacrifices  that  were  appointed 
before  the  law ;  because  saciifices  were  not  a  new  institution 
at  the  giving  of  the  law ;  For^  says  the  Prophet^,  /  spake  not 
wto  your  fathers  f  nor  commanded  them  in  the  day  that  I 
irought  them  out  of  the  land  of  Egypt^  concerning  humt-offer- 
ing$  or  sacrifieee :  hut  this  thing  commanded  I  them,  saying^ 
Obey  my  wncoy  and  I  will  be  your  Ood,  and  ye  shaU  be  my 
people :  and  walk  ye  in  aU  the  ways  that  I  have  commanded 
you,  that  it  may  be  well  unto  you.  There  were  no  sacrifices 
appointed  in  the  two  tables  delivered  to  Moses ;  and  it  is  ex- 
ceeding probable,  that  the  rules  which  Moses  gave  about 
Mcrifices  and  oblations  were  only  a  revival  of  the  ancient 
institutions,  with  perhaps  some  few  additions  or  improvements 


c  Thus    Nvma's    ingtitations   were  from  the  sacrifices  of  Pythagoras;  vid. 

•ppointed  him  by  the  goddess  Egeria.  Jamb,  de  vit.  Pythag.  et  Porphyr.  de 

rraras.  Liry.  vita  ejusdem. 

'  See  the  Terses  of  the  Greek  poet  t  See  Jamb,  devit.  Pythag.§.  122. 

in  dem.  Alex.    Stromat.   lib.  yii.  p.  g  Chap.  iz.  and  z. 

303-  h  Jer.  vii.  22. 

*  Many  instances  might  be  brought 
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which  Grod  thought  proper  for  the  state  and  circumstances 
through  which  he  designed  to  carry  the  Jewish  nation;  for 
the  law  teas  added  because  of  transgreseions  untU  the  deed  should 
€Ofne\  and  not  to  set  up  a  new  religion. 

Our  blessed  Sayiour,  in  his  discourse  with  the  woman  of 
Samaria,  John  iv.  plainly  intimated,  that  the  worship  of  God 
by  sacrifices  was  a  positive  institution,  founded  upon  the 
expectation  of  a  promised  Messiah;  for  he  hints  the  Sanuu 
ritans,  who  either  used  sacrifices,  imagining  them  part  of 
natural  religion,  or  at  least  did  not  know  the  grounds  of  their 
being  appointed ;  I  say,  he  hints  them  to  be  blind  and  igno- 
rant will-worshippersy  men  that  worshipped  they  knew  not 
what  J  yer.  22,  or  rather  it  should  be  translated^,  men  that 
worshipped  they  knew  not  how ;  i.  e.  in  a  way  and  maimer, 
the  reason  and  grounds  of  which  they  knew  nothing  of. 
But  the  Jews  knew  how  they  worshipped,  for  salvation  was 
0/  the  Jews ;  the  promise  of  a  Messiah  had  been  made  to 
them,  and  they  had  a  good  reason  to  offer  their  sacrifices,  for 
they  were  a  method  of  worship  appointed  by  God  himself,  to 
be  used  by  them  until  the  Messiah  should  come.  The  wo> 
man's  answer,  yer.  25,  I  know  thai  Messias  cometh^  looks  at 
if  she  apprehended  otur  Sayiotur's  true  meaning. 

The  reason  giyen  in  the  eleyenth  chapter  to  the  Hebrews 
for  Abel's  sacrifice  pleasing  God  better  than  Cain's,  is  an- 
other proof  that  sacrifices  were  appointed  by  some  positiye  in- 
stitution of  God's :  By  faith  Ahd  offered  unto  God  a  more 
excellent  sacrifice  than  Cain.  The  faith,  of  which  seyeral  in- 
stances are  giyen  in  this  chapter,  is  the  belief  of  something 
declared,  and  in  consequence  of  such  belief  the  performance 
of  some  action  enjoined  by  God.  By  faith  Noah,  being  wam-^ 
ed  of  God,  prepared  an  ark^  i.  e.  he  belieyed  the  warning 
given  him,  and  obediently  made  the  ark  which  he  was  or- 
dered to  make.  By  faith  Abraham^  when  he  was  ccdledtogo 
out  into  aplace  which  he  should  after  receive  for  an  inheritance^ 

i  Gal.  lii.  19.  The  expression  Is  frequent  in  all  Greek 

1e  In  the  expressions  IfiM  wpotntvy-  writers.     If  the  Being  worshipped  had 

trrc  t  able  otiart — iifuis  wpoiTKWPovfiiaf  heen  referred  to,  I  think  it  wovdd  have 

t  dC^aiuvj  the  preposition  Ko/rk  is  under-  been  %¥,  and  not  8. 

stood,  Kt0 1  oYSorc,  and  KoSt  %  dt^afuy. 
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Aei/ed;  and hs went imt^m^ knowing tohUher he V)ent;  i.e.  be 
believed  that  Grod  would  give  him  what  he  had  promised 
him^  and  in  consequence  of  such  belief  did  what  God  com- 
manded him.  All  the  other  instances  of  faith  mentioned  in 
that  chapter  are  of  the  same  sort,  and  thus  it  was  that  Abd 
byfaiih  offered  a  better  sacrifice  Hum  Cain,  He  believed  what 
God  had  then  promised,  that  the  seed  of  the  woman  should 
bruise  the  serpents  head^  and  in  consequence  of  such  belief  of- 
fered such  a  sacrifice  for  his  sins  as  God  had  appointed  to  be 
offered  until  the  seed  should  come.  If  God  at  that  time  had 
given  no  command  about  sacrificing,  there  could  have  been 
no  more  of  the  fidth  treated  of  in  this  chapter  in  AbePs  sa- 
crifice  than  in  Cain's  ofiering.  Cloppenburgh  ^  has  given  a 
very  good  account  of  Cain  and  Abel's  offering. 

The  abettors  of  the  other  side  of  the  question  do  indeed 
produce  the  authorities  of  some  heathen  writers  and  Babbins, 
and  of  some  Christian  Fathers,  and  of  some  considerable  au- 
thors, both  Papists  and  Protestants;  but  a  general  answer  may 
be  given  to  what  is  offered  from  them.  The  heathens  had^ 
as  I  observed,  no  true  notion  of  the  origin  of  sacrifices : 
they  were  generally  received  and  established  in  all  countries 
as  positive  institutions ;  but  the  philosophers  were  willing  to 
prove  them  to  be  a  reasonable  service,  and  therefore  thinking 
they  could  give  a  better  account  of  the  inanimate  oblations 
than  of  the  bloody  sacrifices,  they  imagined  these  to  be  the 
most  ancient,  and  that  the  others  were  in  time  added  to  them : 
bat  there  is  no  heathen  writer  that  I  know  of  that  has  gone 


1  In  Scbol.  Sacrific.  p.  15*    Std  di-  neg^ecto  istoc  extemo  symbolo  sup- 

nnm   oblationi   Tideatnr   oocadonem  plicationis  ez  fide  pro  zemisnone  pec- 

pnebnine  direnum  Tits    institutiiiii,  catoniin    obtinendiL     Qaemadmodum 

diveniteti  oblatioiiis   hoc  ergo  in  cnlta  spiritiutli  pnblicanus  sup- 


videtnr  sabease;   qnod  Abel  pecndom  plicans  cnm  peocatomm  4^ofAo\oyii<ru 

obhtkme  cmenta  ante  omnia  corarit,  rb  desoendit  in  donrnm  snam  jiutificatna 

l!%«0T4pior  SA  r^s  vCorcws  ip  r^  tSfua-i,  pne  Pbarifltto  cum  gratiarum  actione 

Phypidiationem  per  fidem  in  sanguine  Deo  vovente   dedmas    omnium,  quie 

Vpio  neoeaaario  purificanda  erant  dona  posaidebat,  Luc  zviii.  12:   sic  cenae- 

Deo  oblata,   Heb.  iz.  32,  33.     Cainua  mus  bac  parte  potiorem  fhisfle  Abelis 


obhitione  sola  Euchaiiatica  de  oblationem  prse  oblatione  Caini,  quod 

fructa  terre  defungena  supine  neglex-  ipse  aupplicationem  suam  pro  impetran* 

crH  sacrifidum  lAo^uc^,  ut  eo  nomine  da  percatorum  remiaaione  testatua  ait, 

Deo  diaplicuerit,  neque  potnerit  obti-  per  aacrifidi  propitiatorii  cruentam  ob- 

nere  juatitiae  Va,  quae   ez  fide   eat,  lationem,  cum  alter  dona  aua  Eucha- 

D,quodnonperhibebatDeua  nstico  tita  offerret  x»P^' ^'^f'^^'^Xy^^* 
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80  far  as  to  assert  expressly,  that  sacrifices  were  at  first  an 
human  institution,  or  that  has  proved  ™  that  such  a  worship 
could  be  invented  by  the  reason  of  man,  or  that  it  is  agree- 
able to  any  notions  we  can  have  of  God.  The  Rabbins  had 
a  general  notion  that  sacrifices  were  first  appointed,  or  rather 
permitted  by  God,  in  compliance  with  the  disposition  which 
the  Israelites  had  contracted  in  Egypt;  but  this  opinion  is 
very  weakly  grounded.  I  cannot  question  but  that  when 
the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  was  written  the  current  opinions 
of  the  Jewish  Doctors  were  of  another  sort ;  for  it  is  not  to  be 
supposed  that  the  first  preachers  of  Christianity  argued  upon 
such  principles  as  they  knew  would  not  be  admitted  of  by 
those  whom  they  endeavoured  to  convert  to  their  religion. 
It  is  certain  that  the  Jewish  Rabbins,  when  they  were 
pressed  with  the  force  of  proofs  in  favour  of  Christ  fix>m  their 
Scriptures,  did  depart  from  many  of  the  sentiments  of  their 
ancestors,  and  went  into  new  notions  in  several  points,  to 
evade  the  arguments  which  they  could  not  answer.  The 
Christian  Fathers  have  some  of  them  taken  the  side  in  this 
question  which  I  am  contending  for,  especially  Eusebius  '^ ; 
and  if  some  others  of  them  have  thought  otherwise,  this  is 
not  a  point  in  which  we  are  to  be  determined  by  their  au- 
thority. The  Popish  writers  °  took  up  their  notion  of  sacri- 
fices in  order  to  favour  some  of  their  opinions  about  the  mass ; 
and  as  to  the  Protestant  writers,  it  is  not  difficult  to  see  which 
of  them  ofier  the  best  reasons.  One  thing  I  would  observe 
upon  the  whole :  if  it  appears  from  history  that  sacrifices  have 
been  used  all  over  the  worlds  have  spread  as  fiur,  as  univer- 
sally amongst  men,  as  the  very  notions  of  a  Deity ;  if  they 
were  the  first,  the  earliest  way  of  worship  in  every  nation ; 
if  we  find  them  almost  as  early  in  the  world  as  mankind  upon 
the  earth,  and  at  the  same  time  cannot  find  that  mankind 
ever  did  or  could  by  the  light  of  reason  invent  such  notions 
of  a  Deity  as  should  lead  them  to  imagine  this  way  of  worship 

">  Jamblichus  says  of  sacrifices,  that  sacrifidornin. 
they  were  demed  ex  oommnni  homi-         n  Demonstrat.  Evang.  lib.  i.  c.  lo. 
num  ad  homines  oonsnetudine,  neque         o  Greg,  de  Valentia  de  Miflsas  Sacri- 

conTenire  nature  Deorum  mores  hu-  fie.  1.  i.  c.  4.  et  BeUarm.  de  Misaa,  1.  i. 

manos  supra  modum  exuperanti.  lib.  c  30. 
de  Myster.  JEgy^.  in  sect,  de  utilitate 
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to  be  a  reasonable  service ;  then  we  must  necessarily  suppose 
that  sacrifices  were  appointed  for  some  particular  end  and 
purpose,  and  i^ee  to  what  we  find  in  Moseses  history,  that 
there  was  a  revealed  religion  in  the  beginning  of  the  world. 

But  however  writers  have  differed  about  what  was  offered 
before  the  floods  it  is  agreed  that  mankind  eat  no  flesh  until 
the  leave  here  obtained  by  Noah  for  it.  Etery  herb  bearing 
9eedy  and  every  tree^  to  you  it  shaU  be  for  meat  p.  This  was  the 
whole  allowance  which  God  at  first  made  them;  and  all 
writers,  sacred  and  profane,  do  generally  suppose  that  the 
early  ages  confined  themselves  very  strictly  within  the  limits 
of  it. 

If  we  rightly  consider  their  condition  whilst  they  were 
under  this  restraint  of  diet,  their  lives  must  have  been  very 
laborious ;  the  sentence  against  Adam,  which  denounced  that 
in  the  eweat  of  their  brow  they  should  eat  breads  must  have 
been  literally  fulfiUed.  We  must  not  imagine  that  after  the 
ground  was  cursed  men  received  from  it  a  full  and  plenteous 
product,  without  tilth  or  culture,  for  the  earth  was  to  bring 
forth  of  itself  only  thorns  and  thistles ;  pains  and  labour  were 
required  to  produce  another  sort  of  crop  from  it.  The  poets, 
in  their  accounts  of  the  golden  age,  suppose  the  earth  to  have 
brought  forth  all  its  fruits  spontaneously ;  but  it  is  remark- 
able that  the  historians  found  no  such  halcyon  days  recorded 
in  the  antiquities  of  any  nations.  Adam  and  Eve  are  sup- 
posed to  have  had  this  happiness  whilst  they  lived  in  Para- 
dise ;  and  the  poets  framed  their  accounts  of  the  golden  age 
from  the  ancient  notions  of  the  garden  of  Eden ;  but  we  do 
not  find  that  the  prose  writers  fell  into  them.  IModorus  Si- 
culus  supposes  the  lives  of  the  first  men  to  have  been  far  from 
abounding  with  ease  and  plenty ;  ^'  Having  houses  to  build, 
**  clothes  to  make  %  and  not  having  invented  proper  instru- 
««  ments  to  work  with,  they  lived  an  hard  and  laborious  life ; 
"  and  many  of  them  not  having  made  a  due  provision  for 
**  their  sustenance,  perished  with  hunger  and  cold  in  win- 
"  ters.''  This  was  his  account  of  the  lives  and  condition  of 
the   first  men.     The   art  of  husbandry  is  now  so  generally 

P  Gen.  i.  29.  1  Lib.  i.  p.  6. 
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understood,  and  such  plenty  is  produced  by  a  due  and  proper 
tillage*  that  it  may  seem  no  hard  matter  for  any  one  that  has 
ground  to  work  on  to  produce  an  ample  provision  for  life; 
but  even  still,  should  any  family  not  used  to  husbandry,  nor 
supplied  with  proper  tools  and  instruments  for  their  tillage, 
be  obliged  to  raise  from  the  ground  as  much  of  all  sorts  of 
grain  as  they  should  want,  they  would  find  their  time  taken 
up  in  a  variety  of  labours.  And  this  was  the  condition  of 
the  first  men ;  they  had  not  only  to  till  the  ground,  but  to 
try,  and  by  several  experiments  to  find  out  the  best  and  moat 
proper  method  of  tilling  it,  and  to  invent  and  make  all  such 
instruments  as  they  had  occasion  for ;  and  we  find  them  con- 
fessing the  toil  and  labour  that  was  laid  upon  them  in  the 
words  of  Lamech  at  the  birth  of  Noah ;  This  same  shall  eam^ 
fort  us  €<mcermng  our  work  and  t(nl  of  our  hands,  because  of  the 
ground  which  the  Lord  hath  cursed^,  Lamech  was  probably 
informed  from  God  that  his  son  Noah  should  obtain  a  grant 
of  the  creatures  for  the  use  of  men ;  and  knowing  the  labour 
and  inconveniences  they  were  then  under,  he  rejoiced  in 
foreseeing  what  ease  and  comfort  they  should  have,  when 
they  should  obtain  a  large  supply  of  food  from  the  creatures, 
besides  what  they  could  produce  from  the  ground  by  til- 
lage. 

But  secondly,  God  restrained  them  from  eating  blood"; 
But  flesh  with  the  life  thereof  which  is  the  blood  thereof  shall 
ye  not  eat.  What  the  design  of  this  restraint  was,  or 
what  the  very  restraint  is,  has  been  variously  controverted. 
JMr.  Selden  S  in  his  book  De  Jwre  Gentium  juxta  DiscipUnam 
HebnBorum^  has  a  very  learned  chapter  upon  this  subject,  in 
which  he  has  given  us  the  several  opinions  of  the  Rabbins, 
though  I  think  they  give  us  but  little  true  information  about 
it  The  injunction  of  not  eating  blood  has  in  the  place  be- 
fore us  no  circumstances  to  explain  its  meaning;  but  if  we 
look  into  the  Jewish  law,  we  find  it  there  repeated,  and  such 
a  reason  given  for  it  as  seems  very  probable  to  have  been  the 
first  original  reason  for  this  prohibition:  "^Whatsoeoer  man 


r  Gen.  v.  29.  t  Lib.  "vii.  c.  i. 
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tkere  be  of  the  house  o/Israd^  or  of  the  strangers  that  sofoum 
among  you,  thtU  eateth  any  manner  of  blood;  I  toill  even  set 
my  face  against  that  soul  that  eateth  blood,  and  will  cut  him  off 
fixnn  among  his  people.  For  the  life  of  the  fl^h  is  in  ihe  Hood: 
and  I  have  given  it  to  you  upon  the  altar  to  make  an  atonement 
for  your  souls  ;  [or  it  might  be  translated,  /  have  appointed  you 
that  to  make  atonement  upon  the  aitarfor  your  souls  ;]  for  it  is 
the  blood  that  maketh  an  atonement  for  the  soul.  An  an- 
cient Jewish  commentator  upon  the  books  of  Moses  ^  para- 
phrases the  words  pretty  justly  :  ^^  The  soul,"^  says  he, ''  of  all 
^  flesh  is  in  the  blood,  and  for  that  reason  I  have  chosen  the 
**  blood  of  all  the  beasts  to  make  an  atonement  for  the  soul 
**  of  man."  This  is  by  fiur  the  best  account  that  can  be 
giren  of  the  prohibition  of  blood :  God  appointed  that  the 
blood  of  the  creatures  should  be  offered  for  the  sins  of  men, 
and  therefore  required  that  it  should  be  religiously  set  apart 
for  that  purpose.  If  we  examine  the  Mosaical  law,  we  shall 
find  it  strictly  agreeable  to  this  notion.  In  some  places  the 
blood  is  appointed  to  be  offered  on  the  altar ;  in  others,  to  be 
poured  on  the  ground  as  water :  but  these  appointments  are 
easily  reconcilable,  by  considering  the  reason  of  each  of 
them.  Whilst  the  Jews  were  in  the  wilderness,  and  the  ta^ 
bemade  near  at  hand,  they  were  ordered  never  to  kill  any 
thing  to  eat,  without  bringing  it  to  be  killed  at  the  door  of 
the  tabernacle,  in  order  to  have  the  blood  offered  upon  the 
altar  7.  But  when  they  came  into  the  land  of  Canaan,  and 
were  spread  over  the  country,  and  had  a  temple  at  Jerusalem, 
and  were  commanded  strictly  to  offer  all  their  sacrifices  there 
only,  it  was  impossible  to  obserre  the  injunction  before 
named ;  they  could  not  come  from  all  parts  to  Jerusalem  to 
kill  their  provision,  and  to  offer  the  blood  upon  the  altar. 
Against  this  difficulty  Moses  provided  in  the  book  of  Deu- 
teronomy, which  is  an  enlargement  and  explanation  of  the 
laws  in  Leviticus.  The  substance  of  what  he  has  ordered  in 
this  matter  is  as  follows':  that  when  they  should  come 
over  Jordan  to  dwell  in  Canaan,  and  there  should  be  a  place 

X  Chaiulnmiii :  and  Eusebius  hints         7  Levit.  xni.  3,  4. 
the  nme  reMon,  Dem.  Enmg  lib.  i.         >  Deut.  xii. 
c  10. 
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^^hosen  by  God,  to  cause  his  name  to  dwell  there^  they  were 
to  bring  all  their  offerings  to  that  place  %  and  to  take  heed 
not  to  offer  any  offerings  elsewhere^.  But  if  they  lived  so 
far  firom  the  temple,  that  they  could  not  bring  the  creatures 
up  thither  which  they  killed  to  eat,  they  had  leave  to  kittand 
eat  whatsoever  iJiey  hcul  a  mind  to,  only,  instead  of  offering  the 
blood,  they  were  to  pour  it  upon  the  earth  as  vnUer^  and  to 
take  care  that  they  eat  none  ofit^.  Thus  the  pouring  out  the 
blood  upon  the  earth  was  appointed,  where  circumstances 
were  such  that  an  offering  of  it  could  not  be  made;  and 
agreeably  hereto,  when  they  took  any  thing  in  hunting, 
which  probably  might  be  so  wounded  as  not  to  live  until 
they  could  bring  it  to  the  tabernacle  to  offer  the  blood  upon 
the  altar,  they  were  to  kill  it,  and  pour  out  the  blood,  and 
cover  it  with  du6t<l.  ^d  ^e  may  from  hence  see  the  rea- 
son for  what  David  did  when  his  three  warriors  brought 
him  water  from  the  well  of  Bethlehem  at  the  extreme  ha- 
zard of  their  lives  * ;  looking  upon  the  water  as  if  it  were 
their  blood,  which  they  hazarded  to  obtain  it,  he  refused  to 
drink  it,  and  there  being  no  rule  or  reason  to  offer  such 
wtaer  upon  the  altar,  he  thought  fit  to  do  what  was  next  to 
offering  it,  he  poured  it  out  before  the  Lord. 

There  is  no  foundation  in  either  the  reason  of  the  thing 
or  in  the  prohibition  to  support  the  opinion  of  some  persons, 
who  imagine  the  eating  of  blood  to  be  an  immoral  thing : 
if  it  were  so,  God  would  not  have  permitted  the  Israelites ' 
to  sell  a  creature  that  died  in  its  blood  to  an  alien  or  stranger, 
that  he  might  eat  it.  The  Israelites  were  strictly  obliged  by 
their  law  to  eat  no  flesh  until  they  had  poured  out  the  blood, 
or  offered  it  upon  the  altar,  because  God  had  appointed  the 
blood  to  be  an  atonement  for  their  sins ;  but  the  alien  and 
stranger,  who  knew  of  no  such  orders  for  the  setting  it  apart 
for  that  use,  might  as  freely  eat  it  as  any  part  of  the  creature. 
And  I  think  this  account  of  the  prohibition  of  blood  will 
fully  answer  all  the  scruples  which  some  Christians  have 
about  it.     The  use  of  it  upon  the  altar  is  now  over,  and 

»  Deui.  xii.  ii,  12.  ^  Lerit.  xvii.  13. 

*»  Ver.  13.  e  i  Chron.  xi.  18. 

c  Ver.  21.  f  Deut.  «▼.  21. 
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therefore  the  reason  for  abstaining  from  it  is  ceased.  And 
though  the  Apostles'  at  the  council  of  Jerusalem^  that  offence 
m^ht  not  be  given  to  the  Jews,  advised  the  Gentiles  at  that 
season  to  abstain  from  it,  yet  the  eating  it  or  not  eating  it 
is  no  part  of  otu:  religion,  but  we  are  at  perfect  liberty  in  this 
matter. 

In  the  third  place^  God  set  before  them  the  dignity  of  hu- 
man nature^  and  his  abhorrence  of  any  person's  taking  away 
the  life  of  his  brother,  and  commanded  for  the  friture  that 
murder  should  be  punished  with  death.  Then  he  promised 
Noah  that  mankind  should  never  be  destroyed  by  water  any 
more ;  and  lest  he  or  his  posterity  should  live  in  fears,  from 
the  frequent  rains  to  which  the  world  by  its  constitution  was 
become  subject,  he  appointed  the  rainbow '^  for  a  perpetual 
memorial  that  he  had  made  them  this  promise. 

The  ark,  we  said,  touched  upon  mount  Ararat.  We  do 
not  find  it  floated  away  from  thence,  but  rather  conclude 
that  here  they  came  ashore.  But  where  this  Ararat  is  has 
been  variously  conjectured.  The  common  opinion  is,  that 
the  ark  rested  on  one  of  the  Gordysean  hills,  which  separate 
Armenia  from  Mesopotamia ;  but  there  are  some  reasons  for 
receding  from  this  opinion. 

I.  The  journeying  of  mankind  from  the  place  where  the 
ark  rested  to  Shinaar  is  said  to  be  from  the  East';  but  a 
journey  from  the  Gordysean  hills  to  Shinaar  would  be  from 
the  North.  2.  Noah  is  not  once  mentioned  in  all  the  fol- 
lowing part  of  Moses's  history ;  a  strong  intimation  that  he 
neither  came  with  these  travellers  to  Shinaar,  nor  was  settled 
in  Armenia  or  Mesopotamia,  or  any  of  the  adjacent  coun- 
tries. He  was  alive  a  great  while  after  the  confrision  of  Ba- 
bel, for  he  lived  three  hundred  years  after  the  flood;  and 
surely  if  he  had  come  to  Babel,  or  lived  in  any  of  the  nations 
into  which  mankind  were  dispersed  from  thence,  a  person  of 
such  eminence  could  not  at  once  sink  to  nothing,  and  be  no 

S  Acts  XT.  'Er  P€^J  orfipi^t  r4p<u  fitp^vif  &y- 

k  Homer  seems  to  hare  had  a  no- 


tion tbat  the  ninhow  was  at  first,  to  That  r4pas  here  signifies  a  sign  is  eri- 

nse   Moses's   expression,   set    in    the  dent  from  the  4th  verse  of  this  Iliad. 

ckNid  to  be  a  sign  unto  men ;  for  he  i  Gen.  xi.  2, 
ipeiks  to  this  purpose,  Iliad.  X'.  v.  aS. 
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more  mentioned  in  the  history  and  settlement  of  these  na- 
tions^  than  if  he  had  not  been  at  all.     Some  authors,  for  these 
reasons,  have  attempted  to   find  mount  Ararat  in  another 
place,  and  suppose  it  to  be  some  of  the  mountains  north  to 
India ;  they  think  that  the  ark  rested  in  this  country,  and 
that  Noah  settled  here  after  he  came  out  of  it:   that  only 
part  of  his  descendants  travelled  into  Shinaar,  the  other  part 
of  them  settled  where  he  did ;  and  that  the  reason  why  Moses 
mentions  neither  him  nor  them^  was  because  they  lived  at 
a  great  distance  from,  and  had  no  share  in  the  actions  of 
the  nations  round  about  Shinaar,  to  whom  alone,  &om  the 
dispersion  of  mankind,  he  confines  his  history.     The  reasons 
to  be  given  for  this  opinion  are,  i.  If  Ararat  be  situate  as  far 
east  as  India,  the  travellers  might  very  justly  be  said  to  jour- 
ney from  the  east  to  Shinaar.     2.  This  account  is  favoured 
by  old  heathen  testimonies :  "  Two  hundred  and  fifty  years 
*'  before  Ninus  (says  Fortius  Cato)  the  earth  was  overflowed 
'^  with  waters,  and  mankind  began  again  in  Saga  Scythia.'" 
Now  Saga  Scythia  is  in  the  same  latitude  with  Bactria,  be* 
tween  the  Caspian  sea  and  Imaus,  north  to  mount  Farapo* 
nisus :   and  this   agrees  with   the   general  notion,  that  the 
Scythians'^  might  contend  for  primevity  of  original  with 
the  most  ancient  nations  of  the  world.     The  later  writers^ 
unacquainted  with  the  original  history  of  this  people,  recur 
to  philosophical  reasons'  to  support  their  antiquity,  and  speak 
of  them  as  seated  near  the  Msotis   and  Euxine   sea ;   but 
these  Scythians  so  seated  must  be  some  later  descendants  or 
colonies  from  the  original  Scythians;   so  late,  that  Herodo- 
tus ^  imagined  their  first  settlement  under  Targitaus  to  be  not 
above  an  hundred  years  before  Darius's  repelling  the  Scy- 
thians who   had   invaded    his   provinces,  i.  e.    about   anno 
mundi  3400 ;  so  late  °,  that  they  thought  themselves  the  most 
recent  nation  in  the  world.     The  original  Scythians  were 
situate  ^  as  1  said,  near  Bactria.    Herodotus  places  them  as 
far  east  as  FersiaP,  and  says  that  the  Fersians  called  them 

k  Justin,  lib.  ii  c.  i.  iOyiw  c&oi  rh  <r^€pov.   Herod.  L  yi. 

I  Ibid.  c.  I.  et  2.  $.5. 

m  In  Melpom.  o  See  Ptol.  Aaiae  Tab. 
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Sacse,  and  suppoees  them  and  the  Bactrians  to  be  near  neigh- 
bours. 3.  The  notion  of  Noah's  settling  in  these  parts,  as 
also  his  living  here,  and  not  coming  at  all  to  Shinaar,  is 
agreeable  to  the  Chaldean  traditions  about  the  deluge,  which 
inform  us^,  that  Xisuthrus  (for  so  they  called  Noah)  came 
oat  of  the  ark  with  his  wife  and  daughter,  and  the  pilot  of 
the  ark,  and  offered  sacrifice  to  God,  and  then  both  he  and 
they  disappeared,  and  were  neyer  seen  again ;  and  that  af- 
terwards Xisuthrus's  sons  journeyed  towards  Babylonia,  and 
built  Babylon  and  several  other  cities.  4.  The  language, 
learning,  and  history  of  the  Chinese  do  all  favour  this  ac- 
count ;  their  language  seems  not  to  have  been  altered  in  the 
confusion  of  Babel ;  their  learning  is  reported  to  have  been 
foil  as  ancient  as  the  learning  of  the  more  western  nations ; 
their  polity  is  of  another  sort,  and  their  government  esta* 
blished  upon  very  different  maxims  and  foundations;  and 
their  history  reaches  up  indisputably  to  the  times  of  Noah, 
not  falling  abort,  like  the  histories  of  other  nations,  such  a 
number  of  years  as  ought  to  be  allowed  for  their  inhabit- 
ants removing  from  Shinaar  to  their  place  of  settlement. 
The  first  king  of  China  was  Fohi ;  and  as  I  have  before  ob- 
served that  Fohi  and  Noah  were  cotemporaries,  at  least,  so 
there  are  many  reasons  firom  the  Chinese  traditions  concern- 
ing Fohi  to  think  him  and  Noah  the  same  person,  i.  They 
say  Fohi  had  no  father  >^,  i.  e.  Noah  was  the  first  man  in  the 
postdiluvian  world;  his  ancestors  perished  in  the  flood,  and 
no  tradition  hereof  being  preserved  in  the  Chinese  annals, 
Noah,  or  Fohi,  stands  &ere  as  if  he  had  no  father  at  all. 
2.  Fohi's  mother  is  said  to  have  conceived  him  encompassed 
with  a  rainbow  3;  a  conceit  very  probably  arising  from  the 
rainbow^s  first  appearing  to  Noah,  and  the  Chineses  being 
willing  to  give  some  account  of  his  original.  3.  Fohi  is  said 
to  have  carefully  bred  seven  sorts  of  creatures*,  which  he 
used  to  sacrifice  to  the  supreme  Spirit  of  heaven  and  earth; 
and  Moses  tells  us",  that  Noah  took  into  the  ark  of  every 

4  See  SynoeniUy  p.  30,  31.  and  En-         ^  Le  Compte,  Mem.  of  China,  p. 

>eHiu  in  Chron.  p.  10.  313. 
'  Martinii  Hist.  Sinica,  p.  1 1.  ^  Gen.  tU.  and  yiii. 

•  Id.  ibid. 
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clean  beasts  by  sevens,  and  of  fowls  of  the  air  by  sereiis : 
and  after  the  flood  Noah  built  an  altar,  and  took  of  every 
clean  beast  and  every  clean  fowl,  and  offered  bumt-ofier- 
ings.  4.  The  Chinese  derive  the  name  of  Fohi  from  his  ob- 
lation >,  and  Moses  gives  Noah  his  name  upon  account  of  the 
grant  of  the  creatures  for  the  use  of  men,  which  he  obtained 
by  his  oflering.  Lastly,  the  Chinese  history  supposes  Fohi 
to  have  settled  in  the  province  of  Xeusi,  which  is  the  north- 
west province  of  China,  and  near  to  Ararat  where  the  ark 
rested :  but,  6.  the  history  we  have  of  the  world  does  neces- 
sarily suppose  that  these  eastern  parts  were  as  soon  peopled, 
and  as  populous,  as  the  land  of  Shinaar ;  for  in  a  few  ages, 
in  the  days  of  Ninus  and  Semiramis,  about  three  hundred 
years  after  the  dispersion  of  mankind,  the  nations  that  came 
of  that  dispersion  attacked  the  inhabitants  of  the  East  with 
their  united  force,  but  found  the  nations  about  Bactria,  and 
the  parts  where  we  suppose  Noah  to  settle,  fully  able  to  re- 
sist and  repel  all  their  armies,  as  I  shall  observe  hereafter  in 
its  proper  place.  Noah  therefore  came  out  of  the  ark  near 
Saga  Scythia,  on  the  hills  beyond  Bactria,  north  to  India. 
Here  he  lived,  and  settled  a  numerous  part  of  his  posterity 
by  his  counsels  and  advice.  He  himself  planted  a  vineyard, 
lived  a  life  of  retirement,  and,  after  having  seen  his  offspring 
spread  around  him,  died  in  a  good  old  age.  It  were  much 
to  be  wished  that  we  could  attain  a  thorough  insight  into  the 
antiquities  and  records  of  these  nations,  if  there  be  any  ex- 
tant. As  they  spread  down  to  India  south,  and  farther  east 
into  China,  so  it  is  probable  they  also  peopled  Scythia,  and 
afterwards  the  more  northern  continent ;  and  if  America  be 
any  where  joined  to  it,  perhaps  all  that  part  of  the  world 
came  from  these  originals.  But  we  must  now  speak  of  that 
part  of  Noah's  descendants  which  travelled  from  the  East. 

At  what  time  these  men  left  Noah  we  are  nowhere  in- 
formed, probably  not  till  the  number  of  mankind  was  in- 
creased. Seventy  years  might  pass  before  they  had  any 
thought  of  leaving  their  great  ancestor,  and  by  that  time 
mankind  might  be  multiplied  to  hundreds,  and  they  might 

«  Couplet* s  Confbdus,  Pnxem.  p.  38, 76. 
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be  too  many  to  five  together  in  one  family,  or  to  be  united 
in  any  scheme  of  polity  which  they  were  able  to  form  or 
manage;  and  so  a  number  of  them  might  have  a  mind  to 
form  a  separate  society,  and  to  journey  and  settle  in  some 
distant  country. 

From  Ararat  to  Shinaar  is  about  twelve  hundred  miles. 
We  must  not  therefere  suppose  them  to  have  got  thither  in 
tn  instant.  The  nature  of  the  countries  they  passed  over, 
nay,  I  might  say  the  condition  the  earth  itself  must  then  be 
in,  full  of  undrained  marshes  and  untracked  mountains^  over- 
run with  trees  and  all  sorts  of  rubbish  of  seventy  or  eighty 
years  growth,  without  curb  or  culture,  could  not  afford  room 
fer  an  open  and  easy  passage  to  a  company  of  travellers ;  be* 
tides,  such  travellers  as  they  were,  were  not  likely  to  press 
forwards  with  any  great  expedition ;  an  undetermined  mul- 
titude, looking  for  no  particular  place  of  habitation,  were 
likely  to  fix  in  many,  and  to  remove  as  they  found  inconve- 
niences. Let  us  therefore  suppose  their  movements  to  be 
such  as  Abraham  made  afterwards,  short  journeys,  and 
abodes  here  and  there,  till  in  ten  or  twelve  years  they  might 
come  to  Shinaar,  a  place  in  all  ^pearance  likely  to  afford 
them  an  open  and  convenient  country  for  their  increasing 
families. 

And  thus  about  eighty  years  after  the  flood,  according  to 
the  Hebrew  computation  anno  mtmdi  17363^,  they  might 
come  to  the  plain  of  Shinaar.  They  were  now  out  of  the 
narrow  passages  and  festnesses  of  the  mountains,  had  found  an 
agreeable  country  to  settle  in,  and  thought  here  to  fix  them- 
•elves  and  their  posterity.  Ambition  is  a  passion  extremely 
incident  to  our  first  setting  out  in  the  world ;  no  aims  seem 
too  great,  no  attempts  above  or  beyond  us.  So  it  was  with 
these  unexperienced  travellers ;  they  had  no  sooner  deter- 
nuned  where  to  settle,  but  they  resolved  to  make  the  place 
cemarkable  tp  all  ages,  to  build  a  tower,  which  should  be  the 
wonder  of  the  world,  and  preserve  their  names  to  the  end  of 

7  Aooording  to  the  fingment  in  Ea-  yoir  p.  1 1.  in  which  nomber  there  is  an 
Mbhii  in  Chron.  thej  bmn  to  build  evident  mistake,  /9  instead  ol  f,  it 
^  tower   A.  K.    1736;    hpiiiuvoi     should  be  f^Xr. 
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it  They  set  all  hands  to  the  work^  and  laboured  in  it,  it  is 
thought,  for  some  years ;  but  alas !  the  first  attempt  of  their 
vanity  and  ambition  became  a  monument  of  their  folly  and 
weakness;  God  confounded  their  language  in  the  midst  of 
their  undertaking,  and  hereby  obliged  them  to  leave  off 
their  project,  and  to  separate  from  one  another.  If  we  sap- 
pose  them  to  spend  nineteen  or  twenty  years  in  settling  and 
building,  before  their  language  was  confounded,  the  division 
of  the  earth  must  be  placed  anno  tnundi  1757,  about  one  hun- 
dred and  one  years  after  the  flood,  when  Peleg  the  scm  of 
Eber  was  bom  ;  for  the  name  Peleg  was  given  him  because 
in  his  time  the  earth  teas  divided^.  And  thus  we  have 
brought  the  history  of  mankind  to  a  second  great  and  re- 
markable period.  I  shall  carry  it  no  further  in  this  book^ 
but  only  add  some  account  of  the  nature  and  original  of  lan- 
guage in  general^  and  of  the  confusion  of  it  here  spoken  of. 
And, 

I.  It  will,  I  think,  be  allowed  me,  that  man  is  the  only 
creature  in  the  world  that  has  the  use  of  language.  The 
fables  we  meet  in  some  ancient  writers,  of  the  languages  of 
beasts  and  birds,  and  particularly  of  elephants,  are  but  &- 
bles  \  The  creatures  are  as  much  beneath  speaking  as  they 
are  beneath  reasoning.  They  may  be  able  to  make  some 
faint  imperfect  attempts  towards  both  ;  they  may  have  a  few 
simple  ideas  of  the  things  that  concern  them ;  and  they  may 
be  able  to  form  a  few  sounds,  which  they  may  repeat  over 
and  over,  without  variation,  to  signify  to  one  another  what 
their  natural  instincts  prompt  them  to ;  but  what  they  can 
do  of  this  sort  is  not  enough  for  us  to  say  they  have  the  use 
of  language.  Man  therefore  is,  properly  speaking,  the  only 
conversible  creature  of  the  world.  The  next  inquiry  must 
be,  how  he  came  to  have  this  ability. 

There  have  been  many  writers  who  have  attempted  to  ac- 
count for  the  original  of  language  :   Diodorus  Siculus  ^  and 


'  Gen.  X.  35.  Queen  of  Sheba;    and  liahomet  wm 

•  The  author  of  the  latter  Targum  silly  enough  to  beliere  it,  for  we  have 

upon  Esther  reports,  that  Solomon  un-  much  the  same  story  in  his   Aloonoi. 

derstood  the  language  of  the  birds,  and  See  Walton.  Prolegom.  i.  $.5. 

sent  a   bird  with  a  messsge    to  the  b  Lib.  Hist.  i. 
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VitruviuB*  imagined  that  men  at  first  lived  like  beasts,  in 
woods  and  caves,  forming  only  strange  and  uncouth  noises, 
until  their  fears  caused  them  to  associate  together ;  and  that 
upon  growing  acquainted  with  one  another  they  came  to 
correspond  about  things,  first  by  signs,  then  to  make  names 
for  them,  and  in  time  to  firame  and  perfect  a  language  ;  and 
that  the  languages  of  the  world  are  therefore  diverse,  be- 
cause different  companies  of  men  happening  thus  together, 
would  in  different  places  form  different  sounds  or  names  for 
things,  and  thereby  cause  a  different  speech  or  language 
about  them.  It  must  be  confessed  this  is  an  ingenious  con- 
jecture, and  might  be  received  as  probable,  if  we  were  to 
form  our  notions  of  the  origin  of  mankind  as  these  men  did, 
from  our  own  or  other  people's  fancies.  But  since  we  have 
an  history^  which  informs  us,  that  the  beginning  both  of 
mankind  and  conversation  were  in  fact  otherwise,  and  since 
all  that  these  writers  have  to  offer  about  the  origin  of  things 
are  but  very  trifling  and  inconsistent  conjectures,  we  have 
great  reason  with  Eusebius  ^  to  reject  this  their  notion  of  the 
origin  of  language,  as  a  mere  guess,  that  has  no  manner  of 
authority  to  support  it. 

Other  writers,  who  receive  Moses's  history,  and  would 
seem  to  follow  him,  imagine,  that  the  first  man  was  created 
not  only  a  reasonable,  but  a  speaking  creature ;  and  so  On- 
kelos'  paraphrases  the  words  which  we  render  Man  was 
made  a  living  smd,  and  says  he  was  made  rtsah  memallelay  a 
speaking  animal.  And  some  have  carried  this  opinion  so  far, 
as  not  only  to  think  that  Adam  had  a  particular  language,  as 
innate  to  him  as  a  power  of  thinking,  or  faculty  of  reason- 
ing,  but  that  all  his  descendants  have  it  too,  and  would  of 
themselves  come  to  speak  this  very  language,  if  they  were 
not  put  out  of  it  in  their  infancy  by  being  taught  another. 
We  have  no  reason  to  think  the  first*  part  of  this  opinion  to 
be  true :  Adam  had  no  need  of  an  innate  set  of  words,  for 
he  was  capable  of  learning  the  names  of  things  from  his 


^  Architec.  lib.  ii.  c  i.  «  Euseb.  de  Pnep.  Erang.  1.  i.  c.  ^,  ^, 

^  Viz.  that  of  Moses.  '  See  Targom  in  loc, 

VOL.  I.  T 
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Creator,  or  of  making  names  for  things  by  his  own  powers,  for 
his  own  use.  And  as  to  the  latter  part  of  it,  that  children 
would  of  course  speak  an  innate  and  original  language,  if  not 
prevented  by  education^  it  is  a  very  wild  and  extrayagant 
fismcy;  an  innate  language  would  be  common  to  aU  the 
world  ;  we  should  have  it  over  and  above  6  any  adventitious 
language  we  could  learn ;  no  education  could  obliterate  it ; 
we  could  ^  no  more  be  without  it^  than  without  our  natural 
sense  or  passions.  But  we  find  nothing  of  this  sort  amongst 
men.  We  may  learn  (perhaps  with  equal  ease)  any  language 
which  in  our  early  years  is  put  to  us  ;  or  if  we  learn  no  one, 
we  shall  have  no  articulate  way  of  speaking  at  all,  as  Psam- 
miticus  ^9  king  of  Egypt,  and  Melabdin  Echbar  ^,  in  the  In- 
dies, convinced  themselves  by  experiments  upon  infants, 
whom  they  took  care  to  have  brought  up  without  beii^ 
taught  to  speak,  and  found  to  be  no  better  than  mute  crea- 
tures. For  the  sound  ^  which  Fsammiticus  imagined  to  be  a 
Phrygian  word,  and  which  the  children  he  tried  his  experir 
ment  upon  were  supposed  after  two  years  nursing  to  utter, 
was  a  mere  sound  of  no  signification,  and  no  more  a  word 
than  the  noises  are  which  ™  dumb  people  do  often  make,  by 
a  pressure  and  opening  of  their  lips,  and  sometimes  accident- 
ally children  make  it  of  but  three  months  old. 

Other  writers  have  come  much  nearer  the  truth,  who  say, 
that  the  first  man  was  instructed  to  speak  by  God,  who  made 
him,  and  that  his  descendants  learnt  to  speak  by  imitation 
from  their  predecessors  ;  and  this  I  think  is  the  very  truth,  if 
we  do  not  take  it  too  strictly.  The  original  of  our  speaking 
was  from  God ;  not  that  God  put  into  Adam's  mouth  the 
very  sounds  which  he  designed  he  should  use  as  the  names  of 
things,  but  God  made  Adam  with  the  powers  of  a  man°. 
He  had  the  use  of  an  understanding,  to  form  notions  in  his 
mind  of  the  things  about  him ;   and  he  had  a  power  to  utter 

r  Fnnc.  Vales,  de  Sacra  Philos.  c.  3.         m  Poatellus  de  Origin,  p.  2. 
h  See  Mr.  Locke's  Essay,  b.  L  >^  In  this  sense  the  author  of  Bcde- 

t  Herod.  1.  ii.  siasticas  oonoeiTed  man  to  be  endued 

^  Pnrchas.  b.  i.  c.  8.  with    speech    from    God,    chap.  rni. 

1  The  sound  was  bee,  supposed  to  ver.  5. 
be  like  the  Phrygian  word  for  bread. 
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sotmdi,  whick  should  be  to  himself  the  names  of  things,  ao- 
eording  as  he  might  think  fit  to  call  them.  These  he  might 
teach  Eve,  and  in  time  both  of  them  teach  their  children ; 
and  thus  begin  and  spread  the  first  language  of  the  world. 
The  account  which  Moses  gives  of  Adam^s  first  use  of  speech 
ii  entirely  agreeable  to  this ;  ^  And  out  of  the  ground  the  Lord 
God  fanned  every  beast  of  thefield,  and  every  fowl  of  the  air  ; 
end  brought  ihem  wdo  Adam  to  see  what  he  wouid  caU  them  : 
and  whatsoeffer  Adam  called  every  living  creature,  tJuxt  woe  the 
name  thereof  And  Adam  gave  names  to  all  cattle.  God  is 
not  here  said  to  hare  put  the  words  into  Adam's  mouth,  but 
only  to  have  set  the  creatures  before  him,  to  put  him  upon 
using  the  power  he  had  of  making  sounds  to  stand  for  names 
for  them.  It  was  Adam  that  gave  the  names,  and  he  had 
only  to  fix  to  himself  what  sound  was  to  stand  for  the  name 
of  each  creature,  and  what  he  so  fixed  that  was  the  name 
of  it. 

Our  next  inquiry  shall  be,  of  what  sort,  and  what  this  first 
language  thus  made  was.  But  before  we  can  determine 
this  matter,  it  will  be  proper  to  mention  the  qualities  which 
did  very  probably  belong  to  the  first  language. 

And,  I .  The  original  language  must  consist  of  very  simple 
and  uncompounded  sounds.  K  we  attend  to  a  child  in  its 
first  essays  towards  speech,  we  may  observe  its  noises  to  be  a 
sort  of  monosyllables,  uttered  by  one  expression  of  the  voice, 
without  variation  or  repetition ;  and  such  were  probably  the 
first  original  words  of  mankind.  We  do  not  think  the  first 
man  laboured  under  the  imperfection  of  a  chQd  in  uttering 
the  sounds  he  might  aim  at ;  but  it  is  most  natural  to  ima- 
gine that  he  should  express  himself  in  monosyllables.  The 
modelling  the  voice  into  words  of  various  lengths  and  dis- 
jointed sounds  seems  to  have  been  the  effect  of  contrivance 
and  improvement,  and  was  probably  begtm  when  a  language 
of  monosyllables  was  found  too  scanty  to  express  the  several 
things  whieh  men  in  time  began  to  want  to  communicate  to 
one  another.  If  we  take  a  view  of  the  several  languages  in 
the  world,  we  shall  allow  those  to  have  been  least  polished 

o  Gen.  ii.  19,  20. 
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and  enriched^  which  abound  most  in  short  and  single  words ; 
and  this  alone  would  almost  lead  us  to  imagine,  that  the  first 
language  of  mankind,  before  it  had  the  advantage  of  any  re- 
finement, was  entirely  of  this  sort. 

2.  The  first  language  consisted  chiefly  of  a  few  names  for 
the  creatures  and  things  that  mankind  had  to  do  with. 
Adam  is  introduced  as  making  a  language,  by  his  naming  the 
creatures  that  were  about  him.  The  chief  occasion  he  had 
for  language  was  perhaps  to  distinguish  them  in  his  speech 
from  one  another ;  and  when  he  had  provided  for  this,  by 
giving  each  a  name,  as  this  was  all  he  had  a  present  occasion 
for,  so  this  might  be  all  the  language  he  took  care  to  provide 
for  the  use  of  life ;  or  if  he  went  further,  yet, 

3.  The  first  language  had  but  one  part  of  speech.  All 
that  the  first  men  could  have  occasion  to  express  to  one  an- 
other must  be  a  few  of  the  names  and  qualities  and  actions  of 
the  creatures  or  things  about  them ;  and  they  might  proba- 
bly endeavour  to  express  these  by  one  and  the  same  word. 
The  Hebrew  language  has  but  few  adjectives ;  so  that  it  is 
easy  to  see  how  the  invention  of  a  few  names  of  things  may 
express  things  and  their  qualities.  The  name  man,  joined 
with  the  name  of  some  fierce  beast,  as  lion-man^  might  be 
the  first  way  of  expressing  a  fierce  man.  Many  instances  of 
the  same  sort  might  be  named;  and  it  is  remarkable,  that 
this  particular  is  extremely  agreeable  to  the  Hebrew  idiom. 
In  the  same  manner  the  actions  of  men  or  creatures  might  be 
described;  the  adding  to  a  person's  name  the  name  of  a 
creature  remarkable  for  some  action,  might  be  the  first  way 
of  expressing  a  person's  doing  such  an  action :  our  English 
language  will  afiford  one  instance,  if  not  more,  of  this  mat- 
ter :  the  observing  and  following  a  person  wherever  he  goes 
is  called  dogging^  from  some  sort  of  dogs  performing  that 
action  with  great  exactness ;  and  therefore  Cain  Dag  AMj 
may  give  the  reader  some  idea  of  the  original  method  of  ex- 
pressing Cain's  seeking  an  opportunity  to  kill  his  brother, 
when  the  names  of  persons  and  things  were  used  to  express 
the  actions  that  were  done,  without  observing  any  variations 
of  mood  and  tense,  or  number  or  person  for  verbs,  or  of  case 
for  nouns. 
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For,  4.  all  these  were  improvements  of  art  and  study,  and 
not  the  first  essaj  and  original  production.  It  was  time  and 
observation  that  taught  men  to  distinguish  language  into 
nouns  and  verbs ;  and  afterwards  made  adjectives,  and  other 
parts  of  speech.  It  was  time  and  contrivance  that  gave  to 
nouns  their  numbers ;  and  in  some  languages,  a  variety  of 
cases,  that  varied  verbs  by  mood,  and  tense,  and  number, 
and  person,  and  voice ;  in  a  word,  that  found  out  proper  va- 
riations for  the  words  in  use,  and  made* men  thereby  able  to 
express  more  things  by  them,  and  in  a  better  manner,  and 
added  to  the  words  in  use  new  and  different  ones,  to  express 
new  things,  as  a  further  acquaintance  with  the  things  of  the 
world  gave  occasion  for  them.  And  this  will  be  sufficient  to 
give  the  reader  some  ground  to  form  a  judgment  about  the 
languages,  and  to  determine  which  is  the  most  likely  to  have 
been  the  first  and  original  one  of  mankind  :  let  us  now  see 
how  fiur  we  can  determine  this  question. 

The  writers  that  have  treated  this  subject  do  bring  into 
competition  the  Hebrew,  Chaldean,  Syrian,  or  Arabian; 
some  one  or  other  of  these  is  commonly  thought  the  original 
language;  but  the  arguments  for  the  Syrian  and  Arabian 
are  but  few  and  trifling.  The  Chaldean  tongue  is  indeed 
contended  for  by  very  learned  writers ;  Camden  p  calls  it 
the  mother  of  all  languages ;  and  Theodoret,  amongst  the 
Fathers,  was  of  the  same  opinion  ;  and  Amira  ^  has  inade  a 
collection  of  arguments,  not  inconsiderable,  in  favour  of  it ; 
and  Myricaeus^  after  him,  did  the  same ;  and  Erpenius*,  in 
his  oration  for  the  Hebrew  tongue,  thought  the  arguments 
for  the  Hebrew  and  Chaldean  to  be  so  equal,  that  he  gave 
hia  opinion  no  way,  but  left  the  dispute  about  the  antiquity 
of  these  languages  as  he  found  it. 

I  am  apt  to  &ncy,  that  if  any  one  should  take  the  pains  to 
examine  strictly  these  two  languages,  and  to  take  from  each 
what  may  reasonably  be  supposed  to  have  been  improve- 
inents  made  since  iheir  original,  he  will  find  the  Chaldean 


9  Britann.  204.  Chaldaicam. 

4  In  Pnef.  ad  Gmnmat.  fluam  Syri-         «  Brpenitifl,  in  Oat.  de  Hng.  Heb. 

ait,  adhuc  sub  jadice  lis  est. 
'  In  Preel  ad  Gnmmaticam  vaunt 
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and  Hebrew  tongue  to  have  been  at  first  the  very  same. 
There  are  evidently^  even  stilly  ia  the  Chaldean  tongiKt 
great  numbers  of  words  the  same  with  the  Hebrew ;  perhaps 
as  many  as  mankind  had  for  their  use  before  the  coofiisioii  of 
Babel ;  and  there  are  many  words  in  the  two  tongues  whidi 
are  yery  different,  but  their  import  or  signification  is  very 
often  such  as  may  occasion  us  to  conjecture  that  they  were 
invented  at  or  since  that  confusion.  The  first  words  of  man- 
kind were,  doubtless,  as  I  have  before  said,  the  names  of  the 
common  things  and  creatures,  and  of  their  most  obvious  qua- 
lities and  actions,  which  men  could  not  live  without  observ- 
ing, nor  converse  without  speaking  of.  As  they  grew  more 
acquainted  with  the  world,  more  knowledge  was  acquired, 
and  more  words  became  necessary.  In  time  they  observed 
their  own  minds  and  thoughts,  and  wanted  words  to  express 
these  too  ;  but  it  is  natural  to  imagine  that  words  of  this  sort 
were  not  so  early  as  those  of  the  other  ;  and  in  these  latter 
sort  of  words,  namely,  such  as  a  large  acquaintance  with  the 
things  of  the  world,  or  a  reflection  upon  our  thoughts  might 
occasion,  in  these  the  Chaldean  and  Hebrew  language  do 
chiefly  differ,  and  perhaps  few  of  these  were  in  use  before  the 
confusion  of  tongues.  If  this  observation  be  true,  it  would 
be  to  little  purpose  to  consider  at  large  the  dispute  for  the 
priority  of  the  Hebrew  or  Chaldean  tongue ;  we  may  take 
either,  and  endeavour  to  strip  it  of  all  its  improvements,  and 
see  whether  in  its  first  infant  state  it  has  any  real  marks  of  an 
original  language  :  I  shall  choose  the  Hebrew,  and  leave  the 
learned  reader  to  consider  how  far  what  I  offer  may  be  true  of 
the  Chaldean  tongue  also. 

And  if  we  consider  the  Hebrew  tongue  in  this  view,  we 
must  not  take  it  as  Moses  wrote  it,  much  less  with  the  im- 
provements or  additions  it  may  have  since  received ;  but  we 
must  strip  it  of  every  thing  which  looks  like  an  addition  of 
art,  and  reduce  it,  as  far  as  may  be,  to  a  true  original  sim- 
plicity. And  I.  All  its  vowels  and  punctuations,  which 
could  never  be  imagined  until  it  came  to  be  written,  and 
which  are  in  no  wise  necessary  in  writing  it,  are  too  modern 
to  be  mentioned.  ^.  AU  the  prefixed  and  affixed  letters  were 
added  in  time  to  express  persons  in  a  better  manner  than 
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ootdd  be  done  without  them.     3.  The  various  voices,  moods, 
tenses,  numbers,  and  persons  of  verbs,  were  not  original,  but 
were  invented  as  men  found  occasion  for  them,  for  a  greater 
clearness  or  copia  of  expression.    4.  In  the  same  manner,  the 
few  adjectives  they  have,  and  the  numbers  and  regimen  of 
nouns,  were  not  from  the  beginning.     By  these  means  we 
may  reduce  the  whole  language  to  the  single  theme  of  the 
verbs,  and  to  the  nouns  or  names  of  things  and  men ;  and  of 
these  I  would  observe,  i.  That  the  Hebrew  nouns  are  com- 
monly derived  from  the  verbs ;   and  this  is  agreeable  to  the 
account  which  Moses  gives  of  the  first  inventing  the  names  of 
things :  when  Cain  was  to  be  named,  his  mother  observed, 
that  she  had  ffoUen  a  man  from  the  Lord,  and  therefore  called 
him  Cain,  from  the  verb  which  signifies  to  get.     So  when 
Seth  was  to  be  named,  she  considered  that  God  had  appointed 
her   another,  and  called    his    name    Seth,  from    the    verb 
which  signifies  to  appoint     When  Noah  was  to  be  named, 
bis   &ther   foresaw  that  he  should  comfort  them,  and  so 
named  him  Noah,  from  the  verb  which  signifies  to  comfort. 
And  probably  this  was  the  manner  in  which  Adam  named 
the  creatures :   he  observed  and  considered  some  particular 
action  in  each  of  them,  fixed  a  name  for  that  action,  and  from 
tiiat  named  the  creature  according  to  it.      2.  All  the  verbs  of 
the  Hebrew  tongue,  at  least  all  that  originally  belong  to  it, 
consist  uniformly  of  three  letters,  and  were  perhaps  at  first 
pronounced  as  monosyllables ;  for  it  may  be  the  vowels  were 
afterwards  invented,  which  dissolved  some  of  the  words  into 
more  syllables  than  one  :  and  I  am  the  more  inclined  to  think 
this  possible,  because  in  many  instances  the  same  letter  dis- 
solves a  word,  or  keeps  it  a  monosyllable,  according  as  the 
vowel    difiers  that  is  put  to  it.    pM/  aven^  is  of  two   syl- 
lables;   "I'^K,    aour,    and  mM,  aotith,    are   words    of  one; 
and  many  Hebrew  words  now  pronounced  with  two  vowels 
might  originally  have  but  one :  ''pS,  harak,  to  bless,  might 
at  first  be  read  *=p2,  hrah,  with  many  other  words  of  the 
same  sort.     There  are  indeed  several  words  in  this  language 
irhich  are  not  so  easily  reducible  to  monosyllables,  but  these 
seem  to  have  been  compounded  of  two  words  put  together, 
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as  shall  be  observed  hereafter.  3.  The  nouns^  which  are  de- 
rived from  the  verbs,  do  many  of  them  consist  of  the  very 
same  letters  with  the  verbs  themselves ;  probably  all  the 
nouns  did  so  at  first,  and  the  difference  there  now  is  in  some 
of  them  is  owing  to  improvements  made  in  the  language. 
If  we  look  into  the  Hebrew  tongue  in  this  manner,  we  shall 
reduce  it  to  a  very  great  simplicity ;  we  shall  bring  it  to  a 
few  names  of  things,  men,  and  actions  ;  we  shall  make  all  its 
words  monosyllables,  and  give  it  the  true  marks  of  an  original 
language.  And  if  we  consider  how  few  the  radical  words  are, 
about  five  hundred,  such  a  paucity  is  another  argument  in 
favour  of  it. 

But  there  are  learned  writers  who  offer  another  argument 
for  the  primaevity  of  the  Hebrew  tongue,  and  that  is,  that 
the  names  of  the  persons  mentioned  before  the  confusion  of 
Babel,  as  expressed  in  the  Hebrew,  do  bear  a  just  relation  to 
the  words  from  whence  they  were  derived ;  but  all  this  ety- 
mology is  lost,  if  you  take  them  in  any  other  language  into 
which  you  may  translate  them :  thus  the  man  was  called 
Adam,  because  he  was  taken  from  the  ground ;  now  the  He- 
brew word  CIM*  Adam,  is,  they  say,  derived  from  nD*lM» 
admah,  the  ground.  So  again.  Eve  had  her  name  because 
she  was  the  mother  of  all  living ;  and  agreeably  hereto 
mrr*  Hewih,  is  derived  from  the  verb  TVX^'»  hajoh,  to  live. 
The  name  of  Cain  was  so  called  because  his  mother  thought 
him  gotten  from  the  Lord  ;  and  agreeably  to  this  reason,  for 
his  name  Tp*  Kain,  is  derivable  from  H^p'  kanah,  to  get: 
the  same  might  be  said  of  Seti^,  Noah,  and  several  other 
words ;  but  all  this  etymology  is  destroyed  and  lost,  if  we 
take  the  names  in  any  other  language  besides  the  original 
one  in  which  they  are  given.  Thus  for  instance,  if  we  call 
the  man  in  Greek  'Aw^p,  or  '^AvOfm-jros,  the  etymology  is  none 
between  either  of  these  words,  and  yfj,  the  earth,  out  of  which 
he  was  taken.  If  we  call  Eve  Eva,  it  will  bear  no  relation 
to  (rjv,  to  live;  and  Kalv  bears  little  or  no  relation  to  any 
Greek  word  signifying  to  get.      To  all  this  Grotius  answers  S 

t  In  Gen.  xi.  et  not.  ad  lib.  i.  de  Verit.  n.  16. 
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that  Moses  took  an  exact  care  not  to  use  the  original  proper 
names  in  his  Hebrew  book^  but  to  make  such  Hebrew  ones 
as  might  bear  the  due  relation  to  a  Hebrew  word  of  the  same 
sense  with  the  original  word  from  whence  these  names  were 
at  first  derived.  Thus  in  Latin  homo  bears  as  good  a  relation 
to  humus,  the  ground^  as  Adam^  in  Hebrew,  does  to  Admah  ; 
and  therefore  if  Adam  were  translated  homo  in  the  Latin, 
the  propriety  of  the  etymology  would  be  preserved,  though 
the  Latin  tongue  was  not  the  language  in  which  the  first  man 
had  his  name  given.  But  how  far  this  may  be  allowed  to  be 
a  good  answer  is  submitted  to  the  reader. 

There  is  indeed  another  language  in  the  world  which 
seems  to  have  some  marks  of  its  being  the  first  original  lan- 
guage of  mankind ;  it  is  the  Chinese :  its  words  are  even  now 
▼ery  few,  not  above  twelve  hundred;  the  nouns  are  but 
three  hundred  and  twenty-six ;  and  all  its  words  are  confess- 
edly monosyllables.  Noah,  as  has  been  observed,  very  pro- 
bably settled  in  these  parts ;  and  if  the  great  father  and  re- 
storer of  mankind  came  out  of  the  ark  and  settled  here,  it  is 
▼ery  probable  that  he  left  here  the  one  universal  language  of 
the  world.  It  might  be  an  entertaining  subject  for  any  one 
that  understood  this  language,  to  compare  it  with  the  He- 
brew, to  examine  both  the  tongues,  and  strip  each  of  all  ad- 
ditions and  improvements  they  may  possibly  have  received, 
and  try  whether  they  may  not  be  reduced  to  a  pretty  great 
agreement  with  one  another.  But  how  far  this  can  be  done, 
I  cannot  say.  However,  this  I  think  looks  pretty  clear ;  that 
whatever  was  the  original  of  the  Chinese  tongue,  it  seems  to 
be  the  first  that  ever  was  in  those  parts.  All  changes  and 
alterations  of  language  are  commonly  for  the  better ;  but  the 
Chinese  language  is  so  like  a  first  and  uncultivated  essay,  that 
it  is  hard  to  conceive  any  other  tongue  to  have  been  prior  to 
it ;  and  since  I  have  mentioned  it,  I  may  add,  that  whether 
this  be  the  first  language  or  no,  the  circumstance  of  this 
language's  consisting  of  monosyllables  is  a  very  considerable 
armament  that  the  first  language  was  in  this  respect  like  it ; 
for  though  it  is  natural  to  think  that  mankind  might  begin 
to  form  single  sounds  first,  and  afterwards  come  to  enlarge 
their  speech  by  doubling  and  redoubling  them ;  yet  it  can  in 
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no  wise  be  conceived^  that,  if  men  had  at  first  known  the 
plenty  of  expression  arising  from  words  of  more  syllables  than 
one,  any  person  or  people  would  have  been  so  stupid  as  to 
have  reduced  their  languages  to  words  of  but  one. 

We  have  still  to  treat  of  the  confusion  of  the  one  language 
of  the  world.  Before  the  confusion  of  Babel,  we  are  told 
that  the  whole  sarth  toas  of  one  language^  and  of  one  speech. 
Hitherto  the  first  original  language  of  mankind  had  been 
preserved  with  little  or  no  variation  for  near  two  thousand 
years  together ;  and  now,  in  a  little  space  of  time,  a  set  of 
men,  associated  and  engaged  in  one  and  the  same  undertak- 
ing, came  to  be  so  divided  in  this  matter,  as  not  to  under- 
stand one  another's  expressions ;  their  language  toas  oon/aund- 
edy  that  they  did  not  understand  one  another's  speech,  and  so 
were  obliged  to  leave  off  building  their  city,  and  were  by 
degrees  scattered  over  the  face  of  the  earth. 

Several  writers  have  attempted  to  account  for  this  confu- 
sion of  language,  but  they  have  had  but  little  success  in  their 
endeavours.  What  they  offer  as  the  general  causes  of  the 
mutability  of  language  does  in  no  wise  come  up  to  the  mat- 
ter before  us ;  it  is  not  sufficient  to  account  for  this  first  and 
great  variation.  The  general  causes  °  of  the  mutability  of 
language  are  commonly  reduced  to  these  three;  i.  the  dif- 
ference of  climates;  2.  an  intercourse  of  commerce  with 
different  nations;  or,  3.  the  unsettled  temper  and  disposi- 
tion of  mankind. 

J.  The  difference  of  climates  will  insensibly  cause  a  varia- 
tion of  language,  because  it  will  occasion  a  difference  of  pro- 
nunciation. It  is  easy  to  be  observed,  that  there  is  a  pro- 
nunciation peculiar  to  almost  every  country  in  the  world,  and 
according  to  the  climate  the  language  will  abound  in  aspi- 
rates or  lenes,  guttural  sounds  or  pectorals,  labials  or  dentals ; 
a  circumstance  which  would  make  the  very  same  language 
sound  very  different  from  itself,  by  a  different  expression  or 
pronunciation  of  it.  The  Ephraimites ',  we  find,  could  not 
pronounce  the  letter  Sehin  as  their  neighbours  did.  There 
is  a  pronunciation  peculiar  to  almost  every  province,  so  that 

V  BodinuB  in  Method.  Hitt.  c.  9.  x  Judges  zii.  6. 
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if  we  were  to  suppose  a  number  of  men  of  the  same  nation 
and  language  dispersed  into  different  parts  of  the  worlds  the 
several  climates  which  their  children  would  be  bom  in  would 
so  affect  their  pronunciation,  as  in  a  few  ages  to  make  their 
language  verj  different  from  one  another. 

2.  A  commerce  or  intercourse  with  foreign  nations  does 
often  cause  an  alteration  of  language.  Two  nations,  by 
trading  with  one  another,  shall  insensibly  borrow  words  from 
each  other's  language,  and  intermix  them  in  their  own ;  and 
it  is  possible,  if  the  trade  be  of  large  extent,  and  continued 
for  a  long  time,  the  number  of  words  so  borrowed  shall  in- 
crease and  spread  far  into  each  country,  and  both  languages 
in  an  age  or  two  be  pretty  much  altered  by  the  mixture  of 
them.  In  like  manner,  a  plantation  of  foreigners  may  by 
d^^ees  communicate  words  to  the  nation  they  come  to  lire 
in.  A  nation's  being  conquered,  and  in  some  parts  peopled 
by  colonies  of  the  conquerors,  may  be  of  the  same  conse- 
quence; as  may  also  the  receiving  the  religion  of  another 
people.  In  all  these  cases,  many  words  of  the  sojourners,  or 
conquerors,  or  instructors,  will  insensibly  be  introduced,  and 
the  language  of  the  country  that  received  them  by  degrees 
altered  and  corrupted  by  them. 

3.  The  third  and  last  cause  of  the  mutability  of  language 
is  the  unsettled  temper  and  disposition  of  mankind.  The 
very  minds  and  manners  of  men  are  continually  changing; 
and  since  they  are  so,  it  is  not  likely  that  their  idioms  and 
words  should  be  fixed  and  stable.  An  uniformity  of  speech 
depends  upon  an  entire  consent  of  a  number  of  people  in 
their  manner  of  expression ;  but  a  lasting  consent  of  a  large 
number  of  people  is  hardly  ever  to  be  obtained,  or  long  to 
be  kept  up  in  any  one  thing ;  and  unless  we  could  by  law 
prescribe  words  to  the  multitude,  we  shall  never  find  it  in 
diction  and  expression.  Ateius  Capito  would  have  flattered 
Caesar  into  a  belief  that  he  could  make  the  Roman  language 
what  he  pleased ;  but  Pomponius  very  honestly  assured  him 
he  had  no  such  power  y.     Men  of  learning  and  observation 

r  For  this  reMon  the  great  orator  eeviiy  seieniiam  mihi  retervaui.  Cic.  de 
observea,  Usum   /oquendi  populo  eon-     Oratore. 
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may  think  and  speak  accurately^  and  may  lay  down  roles  for 
the  direction  and  regulation  of  other  people's  language,  but 
the  generality  of  mankind  will  still  express  themselves  as 
their  fancies  lead  them ;  and  the  expression  of  the  generality, 
though  supported  by  no  rules,  will  be  the  current  language ; 
and  hence  it  will  come  to  pass^  that  we  shall  be  always  so  iar 
from  fixing  any  stability  of  speech^  that  we  shall  continually 
find  the  obseryation  of  the  poet  verified : 

Multa  renatBcentar  quse  jam  oeddere,  cadentqno 
Quae  nunc  sont  in  honore  yocabula,  si  volet  xisqb. 
Quern  penes  arbitiinm  eet  et  jus  et  norma  loqnendL 

Language  will  be  always  in  a  fluctuating  condition,  subject 
to  a  variety  of  new  words  and  new  expressions,  according  as 
the  humour  of  the  age  and  the  fancies  of  men  shall  happen 
to  introduce  them. 

These  are  the  general  reasons  of  the  mutability  of  lan- 
guage ;  and  it  is  apparently  true,  that  some  or  other  of  these 
have,  ever  since  the  confusion  of  Babel,  kept  the  languages  of 
the  world  in  a  continual  variation.  The  Jews  mixing  with 
the  Babylonians,  when  they  were  carried  into  captivity", 
quickly  altered  and  corrupted  their  language,  by  introducing 
many  Syriacisms  and  Chaldeisms  into  it.  And  afterwards, 
when  they  became  subject  to  the  Greeks  and  Romans  *,  their 
language  became  not  only  altered,  but  as  it  were  lost,  as  any 
one  will  allow  that  considers  *how  vastly  the  old  Hebrew 
differs  from  the  Kabbinical  diction,  and  the  language  of  the 
Talmuds.  The  Greek  tongue  in  time  suffered  the  same  fate, 
and  part  of  it  may  be  ascribed  to  the  Turks  overrunning 
their  country,  ^nd  part  of  it  to  the  translation  of  the  Koman 
empire  to  Constantinople :  but  some  part  of  the  change  came 
from  themselves ;  for,  as  Brerewood  has  observed,  they  had 
changed  many  of  their  ancient  words  long  before  the  Turks 
broke  in  upon  them,  of  which  he  gives  several  instances  out 
of  the  books  of  Cedrenus,  Nicetas,  and  other  Greek  writers  \ 


X  Walton.  Prolegom.  b  Walton,  in  Prolegom.  de  lingna- 

»  Id.  ibid.  rum  Natura,  &c. 
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The  numerous  changes  which  the  Latin  tongue  ^  has  un- 
dergone may  be  all  accounted  for  by  the  same  reasons: 
diey  had  in  a  series  of  years  so  diversified  their  language, 
that  the  Salian  verses  composed  by  Numa  were  scarce  un- 
derstood by  the  priests  in  Quintilian's  time ;  and  there  were 
but  few  antiquaries  within  about  three  hundred  and  fifty 
years  that  could  read  and  give  the  sense  of  the  articles  of 
treaty  between  Rome  and  Carthage,  made  a  little  after  the 
expulsion  of  the  kings.  The  laws  of  the  Twelve  Tables  col- 
lected by  Fulvius  Ursinus,  and  published  in  the  words  of  the 
kings  and  decemviri  that  made  them,  are  a  specimen  of  the 
very  great  alteration  that  time  introduced  into  the  Latin 
tongue :  nay,  the  pillar  in  the  capitol,  erected  in  honour  of 
Drusillus,  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  years  before  Cicero, 
shews,  that  even  so  small  a  tract  of  time  as  a  century  and 
half  caused  great  variations.  After  the  Boman  tongue  at- 
tamed  the  height  of  its  purity,  it  quickly  declined  again  and 
became  corrupted,  partly  from  the  number  of  servants  kept 
at  Borne,  who  could  not  be  supposed  to  speak  accurately  and 
with  judgment ;  and  partly  from  the  great  concourse  of 
stnmgers  who  came  from  the  remote  provinces,  so  that  the 
purity  of  it  was  to  a  great  degree  worn  off  and  gone,  before 
the  barbarisms  of  the  Goths  quite  extinguished  it. 

And  what  has  thus  happened  in  the  learned  languages,  is 
as  observable  in  all  the  other  languages*  of  the  world  ;  time 
and  age  varies  every  tongue  on  earth.  Our  English,  the 
German,  French,  or  any  other,  differs  so  much  in  three  or 
four  hundred  years,  that  we  find  it  difficult  to  understand  the 
langui^e  of  our  forefathers;  and  our  posterity  will  think 
oars  as  obsolete  as  we  do  the  speech  of  those  that  lived  ages 
ago :  and  all  these  alterations  of  the  tongues  may,  I  think, 
be  sufficiently  accounted  for  by  some  or  other  of  the  causes 
before  assigned ;  but  none  of  them  does  at  all  shew  how  or  by 
what  means  the  conftision  at  Babel  could  be  occasioned. 
Our  builders  had  travelled  from  their  ancestors  many  hun- 
dreds of  miles,  from  Ararat  to  Shiaaar ;  the  climates  may 
differ,  and  suppose  we  should  imagine  the  country  to  affect 

c  Walton,  in  Prolegom.  de  Linguarum  Natun,  &c.  ' 
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the  pronunciation  of  the  children  bom  in  it,  yet  still  it  will 
be  hard  to  say  that  this  should  breed  a  confusion ;  for  since 
they  were  all  born  in  or  near  the  same  place,  they  would  be 
all  equally  affected,  and  speak  all  alike.  Besides,  a  difference 
of  pronunciation  causes  difficulties  only  where  persons  come 
to  converse,  after  living  at  a  distance  from  one  another.  An 
imperfection  in  our  children's  speech,  bred  up  under  our 
wing,  would  be  observed  from  its  beginning,  grow  familiar 
to  us  as  they  grew  up,  and  the  confusion  would  be  very  little 
that  could  be  occasioned  by  it.  And  as  to  any  commerce 
with  other  nations,  they  had  none ;  they  were  neither  con- 
quered nor  mingled  with  foreigners ;  so  that  they  could  not 
learn  any  strange  words  this  way.  And  though  there  have 
been  many  changes  of  language  from  the  variability  of  men's 
tempers,  these,  we  find,  have  been  frequent  since  this  first 
confusion ;  but  how  or  why  they  should  arise  at  this  time  is 
the  question.  Language  was  fixed  and  stable,  uniformly  the 
same  for  almost  two  thousand  years  together;  it  was  now 
some  way  or  other  unfixed,  and  has  been  so  ever  since.  There 
are  some  considerable  writers  that  seem  to  acknowledge  them- 
selves puzzled  at  this  extraordinary  accident.  The  confusion 
of  tongues  could  not  come  from  men,  says  St.  Ambrose  <*,  for 
why  should  they  be  for  doing  such  a  mischief  to  themselves, 
or  how  could  they  invent  so  many  languages  as  are  in  the 
world  ?  It  could  not  be  caused  by  angels  good  or  bad,  says 
Origen  «,  and  the  Rabbins  ^  and  other  writers  6,  for  they  have 
not  power  enough  to  do  it.  The  express  words  of  Moses, 
Oo  to,  let  us  go  dotvn  and  con/atmd  their  language  ;  and  again, 
the  Lord  did  confound  the  language  of  the  earthy  (says  bishop 
Walton  *^,)  imply  a  deliberate  purpose  of  God  himself  to  cause 
this  conftision,  and  an  actual  execution  of  it  And  the  way 
in  which  it  was  performed,  says  the  learned  Bochart  \  imme- 
diately, and  without  delay,  proves  it  the  immediate  work  of 
God,  who  alone  can  instandy  effect  the  greatest  purposes  and 


<1  Thes.  AmbroB.  de  CaasiB  Mutetio-  ff  See  Luther  in  Gen.  xi.  Corn,  a 

nis  lingfuarum.  Lapide  in  Gen.  zi. 

•  Origen.    Horn.  ii.   in  Num.  cap.  h  Prolegom. 

Jfviii.  i  Geograph.  Sac.  p.  i.  1.  i.  c.  15. 

f  Jonath.  et  al   in  Gen.  xi.  7,8. 
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designs.  Several  of  the  Babbins  have  inquired  more  curi- 
ously into  the  affidr,  but  I  fear  the  account  they  haye  given 
of  it  is  poor  and  trifling.  Buxtorf  has  collected  all  their 
opinions,  but  they  seem  to  have  put  him  out  of  humour  with 
the  subject,  and  to  occasion  him  to  conclude  in  the  words  of 
Mercerus,  "  There  is  no  reason  to  inquire  too  curiously  into 
"  this  matter  :  it  was  effected  instantly,  in  a  way  and  manner 
'^  which  we  can  give  no  account  of;  we  know  of  many  things, 
"  that  they  were  done,  but  how  they  were  done  we  cannot 
"  say.     It  is  a  matter  of  faith." 

The  builders  of  Babel  were  evidently  projectors,  their  de- 
signed tower  is  a  proof  of  it ;  and  if  they  had  one  project,  and 
an  idle  one,  why  might  they  not  have  others !  Language  was 
but  one,  untU  ihej  came  to  multiply  the  tongues ;  but  that 
one  was  without  doubt  scanty,  fit  only  to  express  the  early 
thoughts  of  mankind,  who  had  not  yet  subdued  the  world, 
nor  arrived  at  a  large  and  comprehensive  acquaintance  with 
the  things  of  it.      There  had  passed  but  eight  or  nine  gene- 
rations to  the  building  of  Babel,  and  all  of  them  led  in  a 
plain  uncultivated  method  of  living  :   but  men  now  began  to 
build  towers,  to  open  to  themselves  views  of  a  larger  fame, 
and  consequently  of  greater  scenes  of  action  than  their  ances- 
tors had  pursued.      And  why  may  not  the  thoughts  of  find- 
ing new  names  for  the  things  which  their  enlarged  notions 
offered  to  their  consideration  have  now  risen !  God  is  said  to 
have  sent  down  and  confounded  their  language;  but  it  is 
usual  to  meet  with  things  spoken  of  as  immediately  done  by 
God,  which  were  effected  not  by  extraordinary  miracle,  but 
by  the  course  of  things  permitted  by  him  to  work  out  what 
he  would  have  done  in  the  world.     Language  was  without 
doubt  enlarged  at  some  particular  time  ;   and  if  a  great  deal 
of  it  was  attempted  at  once,  a  confusion  would  naturally 
arise  firom  it.    When  Adam  gave  the  first  names  to  things, 
he  had  no  one  to  contradict  him;   and  so  what  he  named 
things,  that  was  the  name  of  them;  for  how  should  his 
children  refuse  to  call  things  what  he  had  taught  them  from 
their  infancy  to  be  the  names  of  them  ?  And  indeed  Adam's 
life,  and  the  life  of  his  immediate  children,  reached  over  so 
great  a  part  of  the  first  world,  that  it  is  hard  to  conceive  men 
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could  vary  their  speech  much  whilst  under  the  immediate 
influence  of  those  who  taught  them  the  first  use  of  it  But 
the  men  of  Shinaar  were  got  away  from  their  ancestors,  and 
their  heads  were  fiill  of  innovations  ;  and  the  projectors  be- 
ing many^  the  projects  might  be  different^  and  the  leading 
men  might  make  up  several  parties  amongst  them.  If  we 
were  to  suppose  the  whole  number  of  them  to  be  no  more 
than  a  thousand^  twenty  or  thirty  persons  endeavouring  to 
invent  new  words,  and  spreading  them  amongst  their  com> 
panions,  might  in  time  cause  a  deal  of  confusion.  It  does  in- 
deed look  more  like  a  miracle,  to  suppose  the  confusion  of 
tongues  effected  instantly,  in  a  moment;  but  the  text  does 
not  oblige  us  to  think  it  so  sudden  a  production.  From  the 
beginning  of  Babel  to  the  dispersion  of  the  nations  might 
be  several  years ;  and  perhaps  all  this  time  a  difference  of 
speech  was  growing  up,  until  at  length  it  came  to  such  an 
height,  as  to  cause  them  to  form  different  companies,  and  so 
to  separate.  As  to  St.  Ambrose's  argument,  that  men  would 
not  do  themselves  such  a  mischief,  it  is  not  a  good  one ;  for, 
I .  Experience  does  not  shew  us,  that  the  fear  of  doing  mis- 
chief has  ever  restrained  the  projects  of  ambitious  men. 
a.  We  often  see  the  enterprises  of  men  run  on  to  greater 
lengths  than  they  ever  designed  them,  and  in  time  spreading 
so  far,  as  to  be  out  of  the  power  and  reach  of  their  first  au- 
thors to'  check  and  manage  them ;  for  this  is  a  method  by 
which  God  often  defeats  the  counsels  and  controls  the  actions 
of  men :  their  own  projects  take  turns  that  are  unexpected, 
and  they  are  oflen  unable  to  manage  the  designs  which  them- 
selves first  set  on  foot;  nay,  they  are  many  times  defeat- 
ed and  confounded  by  them.  And,  3.  I  do  not  see  any 
mischief  that  arose  even  from  the  confusion  of  language. 
It  would  have  been  inconvenient  for  men  to  have  been 
always  bound  up  within  the  narrow  limits  of  the  first  scanty 
and  confined  language;  and  though  the  enlarging  speech 
happened  to  scatter  men  over  the  face  of  the  earth,  it  was 
fit,  and  for  the  public  good,  that  they  should  be  so  scat- 
tered. 

If  I  may  be  indulged  in  one  conjecture  more,  I  would  of- 
fer, that  at  this  time  the  use  of  Words  of  more  syllables  than 
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one  began  amongst  men ;  for  we  find  that  the  languages 
which  most  probably  arose  about  this  time  do  remarkably 
differ  from  the  most  ancient  Hebrew,  in  words  of  a  greater 
length  than  the  original  Hebrew  words  seem  to  be  of.  The 
Chaldean  words  are  many  times  made  different  from  the  He- 
brew by  some  final  additions;  and  the  words  in  that  lan- 
gnage^  which  differ  from  the  Hebrew,  are  generally  of  more 
syllables  than  the  old  Hebrew  radicals.  The  Syrian,  Egyp- 
tian, and  Arabian  tongues  do,  I  think,  afford  instances  of  the 
same  sort ;  and  the  more  modern  tongues,  as  the  Greek  and 
Latin,  which  probably  arose  by  some  refinements  of  these, 
have  carried  the  improvement  further,  and  run  into  more  in 
number,  and  more  compounded  polysyllables ;  whereas,  on 
the  contrary,  the  languages  of  a  more  barbarous  and  less  cul- 
tiyated  original  keep  a  nearer  resemblance  to  the  peculiar 
quality  of  the  first  tongue,  and  consist  chiefly  of  short  and 
single  words.  Our  EngHsh  language  is  now  smoothed  and 
enriched  to  a  great  degree,  since  the  studies  of  polite  litera- 
ture have  spread  amongst  us ;  but  it  is  easy  to  observe,  that 
our  tongue  was  originally  full  of  monosyllables  ;  so  full,  that 
if  one  were  to  take  pains  to  do  it,  we  may  speak  most  things 
we  have  to  speak  of,  and  at  the  same  time  scarce  use  a  word 
of  more  syllables  than  one.  But  1  pretend  to  hint  at  these 
things  only  as  conjectures.  The  reader  has  my  full  consent 
to  receive  them  or  reject  them  as  he  pleases. 

There  is  one  inquiry  more  about  the  languages  of  the 
world  which  I  would  just  mention,  and  that  is,  how  many 
arose  from  the  confusion  of  Babel.  Some  writers  think  Mo- 
ses has  determined  this  question  by  giving  us  the  names  of 
the  leading  men  in  this  affair.  He  has  given  us  a  catalogue 
of  the  sons  of  Shem,  Ham,  and  Japhet,  and  told  us,  that  by 
them  was  the  earth  divided,  after  their  famUieSy  lands ^  tongu^^ 
and  nations.  But  I  think  there  is  some  difficulty  in  con- 
ceiving all  the  persons  there  mentioned  to  have  headed 
companies  from  Babel ;  for  it  is  remarkable^  that  they  differ 
firom  one  another  in  age  by  several  descents ;  and  it  is  not 
likely  that  many  of  them  could  be  at  that  time  old  enough 
to  be  leaders;  nay,  and  certain  from  history,  that  some  of 
them  were  not  so,  whilst  their  fathers  were  alive.     Other 

VOL.  L  O 
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writers  therefore  have  endeavoured  to  reduce  the  number  to 
seventy,  and  think  that  there  were  seventy  different  nadons 
thus  planted  in  the  world'',  from  the  dispersion  at  Babel; 
and  this  notion  they  think  supported  by  the  express  words  of 
Moses  in  another  place ' :    TVhen  the  Most  High  divided  to  tk* 
nations  their  inheritance^  when  he  separated  the  sans  of  Adam* 
he  set  the  bounds  of  the  people  according  to  the  number  of  the 
children  of  Israel^  i.  e.  say  they,  he  divided  them  into  seventy 
nations,  which  was  the  number  of  the  children  of  Israel  when 
they  came  into   Egypt.      The    Targum    of  Jonathan  Ben 
Uziel  very  plainly  favours  this  interpretation  of  the  words  of 
Moses,  but  the  Jerusalem  Targum  differs  from  it :   according 
to  that,  the  number  of  nations  were  but  twelve,  answering 
to  the  twelve  tribes  of  the  children  of  Israel :   but  I  should 
think  that  neither  of  the  Targums  express  Moses's  meaning. 
The  people  in  the  text  are  not  the  whole  dispersed  number 
that  were  at  Babel,  but  the  inhabitants  of  Canaan ;  and  the 
true  meaning  of  the  words  of  Moses  is  this,  that  when  God 
divided  to  the  nations  their  inheritance,  when  he  separated 
the  sons   of  Adam,   he  set  the  bounds  of  ihe  people  [i  e. 
which  had  Canaan,  the  designed  inheritance  of  Jacob]  ac- 
cording to  the  number  of  the  children  of  Israel ;  i.  e.  he  gave 
the  Canaanites  such  a  tract  of  land  as  he  knew  would  be  a 
sufficient  inheritance  for  the  children  of  Israel.     And  thus 
this  text  will  in  no  wise  lead  us  to  the  number  of  the  nations 
that  arose  at  Babel.     That  question  is  most  likely  to  be  de- 
termined by  considering  how  many  persons  were  heads  of 
companies  immediately  at  the  time  of  the  dispersion.     One 
thing  I  would  observe,  that  how  few  or  how  many  soever 
the  languages  were  now  become,  yet  many  of  them,  for  some 
time,  did  not  differ  much  from  one  another.      For  Abraham, 
an  Hebrew,  lived  amongst  the  Chaldeans,  travelled  amongst 
the  Canaanites,  sojourned  with  the  Philistines,  and  lived  some 


k  Many  writers  have   been  of  this  lowed  them.  Aug.  de  Civit.  Dd.  Ph>5- 
opinion,  but  the  Geeek  Fathers  make  per  de  Promiss.  et  Pnedict.  p.  i.  c.  8, 
the  number  seventy-two.     Clem.  Alex.  9.     S.  Ambros.  Med.  de  Vocat  Gen- 
Strom.  1.  i.  p.  146.  Eusebius  in  Chron.  tium,  I.  ii.  c.  4.  et  alii. 
1-  i.  p.  II.  Epiphanins  adver.  Hseres.  i.         1  Deut.  zzxii.  8. 
§.5.    And  the  Latin  Fathers  have  fol- 
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time  in  Egypt,  and  yet  we  do  not  find  he  had  any  remark- 
able difficulty  in  conversing  with  them.  But  though  the 
difference  of  the  tongues  was  at  first  but  small,  yet  every  Ian* 
goage,  after  the  stability  of  speech  was  lost,  varying  in  time 
firom  itself,  the  language  of  difiTerent  nations  in  a  few  ages 
became  vastly  different,  and  unintelligible  to  one  another. 
And  thus  in  the  time  of  Joseph,  when  his  brethren  came 
to  buy  corn  in  Egypt,  we  find  the  Hebrew  and  Egyptian 
tongues  so  diverse,  that  they  used  an  interpreter  in  their  con- 
versation. The  gradual  decline  of  men^s  lives,  from  longer 
to  shorter  periods,  without  doubt  contributed  a  great  deal  to 
daily  alterations ;  for  when  men^s  lives  were  long,  and  seve- 
ral generations  lived  together  in  the  world,  and  men,  who 
learnt  to  speak  when  children,  continued  to  speak  to  their 
children  for  several  ages,  they  could  not  but  transmit  their 
language  through  many  generations  with  but  little  variation : 
but  when  the  successions  of  mankind  came  on  quicker,  the 
I^Q^guage  of  ancestors  was  more  liable  to  grow  obsolete,  and 
there  was  an  easier  opportunity  for  novelty  and  innovation  to 
spread  amongst  mankind.  And  thus  the  speech  of  the  world, 
confoimded  first  at  Babel,  received  in  every  age  new  and 
many  alterations,  until  the  languages  of  different  nations 
came  to  be  so  very  various  and  distinct  as  we  now  find  them 
from  one  another. 
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THE  people  at  Shinaar,  upon  the  confusion  of  their  lan- 
guage, in  a  little  time  found  it  necessary  to  separate ;  and 
accordingly  they  divided  themselves  under  the  conduct  of  the 
leading  men  amongst  them.  And  some  writers  imagine, 
that  they  formed  as  many  societies  as  Moses  has  given  us 
names  of  the  sons  of  Noah,  Gen.  x«  for,  say  they,  in  the 
words  of  Moses,  I%e$e  were  the  eons  of  Noah  after  their /ami" 
Ktft,  after  their  tongues^  in  their  lands^  after  their  noHons  ;  and 
by  these  were  the  nations  divided  in  the  earth  after  the  flood; 
but,  I  think,  this  opinion  cannot  be  admitted,  for  several 
reasons. 

I.  The  dispersion  of  mankind  happening  about  the  time  of 
Peleg's  birth,  it  is  very  plain  that  all  the  persons  named  by 
Moses,  which  must  appear  younger,  or  not  much  older  than 
Peleg,  could  not  be  heads  of  nations,  or  leaders  of  compa- 
nies, at  this  time,  for  they  were  but  infants,  or  children ;  and 
therefore  the  sons  of  Jocktan,  who  dwelt  from  Mesha  to  Se- 
phar,  had  no  hand  in  this  dispersion ;  they  were  perhaps  not 
born,  or  at  most  very  young  men.     They  must  therefore  be 
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supposed  to  haye  settled  at  first  under  their  fathers ;  in  time 
each  of  them  might  remove  with  a  little  company^  and  so 
have  a  kingdom  or  nation  descend  from  him. 

2.  The  persons  named  by  Moses  as  concerned  in  the  dis- 
persion, both  in  the  families  of  Japhet  and  Ham^  were  none 
of  them  lower  in  descent  than  the  third  generation  ;  they  are 
either  sons  or  grandsons  of  Japhet  or  Ham ;  as  Corner,  and 
the  sons  of  Gomer ;  Javan,  and  the  sons  of  Javan ;  Cush,  and 
the  sons  of  Cush ;  Mizraim,  and  the  sons  of  Mizraim.  The 
descendants  of  these  made  a  figure  afterwards,  as  appears 
from  the  manner  of  mentioning  a  son  of  Casluhim,  <nU  of 
whom  came  PhiKstim,  plainly  intimating,  that  the  person  so 
named  was  a  descendant  of  Casluhim,  later  than  these  days ; 
and  if  this  observation  may  be  allowed  in  the  fsunily  of  Ar- 
phaxad,  neither  Selah  nor  Eber  were  leaders  of  companies  at 
the  confusion  of  tongues. 

3.  Not  all  the  persons  here  mentioned,  even  of  the  third 
generation,  were  immediately  heads  of  different  nations  at 
the  time  of  the  dispersion  ;  for  Canaan  had  eleven  sons,  but 
they  did  not  immediately  set  up  eleven  nations,  but  aftar- 
ward  were  the  families  of  the  Canaanites  spread  abroad^. 
They  at  first  lived  together  under  their  father,  and  some  time 
after  separated,  and  in  time  became  eleven  nations  in  the 
land  of  Canaan.  In  the  same  manner,  very  probably,  the 
sons  of  Aram  lived  under  their  father  in  Syria ;  and  it  is 
evident  from  the  history  of  Egypt,  that "  Mizraim's  childi'en 
set  up  no  kingdoms  there  during  his  life. 

4.  The  same  observation  may  be  made  in  other  families ; 
and  we  may  also  consider,  that  sometimes  some  one  of  the 
children  was  the  leader;  and  the  father  of  the  family,  as 
well  as  the  rest,  lived  in  the  society  erected  by  him.  Thus, 
for  instance,  we  do  not  find  that  Cush  was  a  king  in  any 
country ;  all  the  countries  into  which  his  children  separated 
came  in  time  to  be  called  after  his  name,  as  shall  be  observed 
hereafter;   but  the  place  where  he  himself  lived  was  en- 

m  Gen.  x.  18.  here  used  by  Moses :  however,  thtt  I 

^  The  word  Mizraim  is  of  the  plu-  might  not  ▼arjfrom  the  words  of  Mo- 
ral number,  as  are  several  other  names     ses,  I  have  wA.  them  as  singulars. 
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compassed  by  the  river  Gihon  ^,  and  therefore  most  probably 
within  the  compass  of  his  son  Nimrod's  dominions.  And 
the  names  of  places  do  not  always  prove  the  persons  whose 
names  they  bear  to  have  been  kings  in  them^  or  to  have 
first  peopled  them^  for  sometimes  rulers  named  places  after 
the  names  of  their  ancestors,  and  sometimes  after  the  names 
of  their  children.  The  children  of  Dan,  named  Leshem  Dan, 
after  the  name  of  Dan  their  father  p  ;  and  Kirjath-Arba  was 
by  Caleb  called  Hebron,  after  the  name  of  Hebron  his  grand- 
son 4. 

5.  The  numbers  of  mankind  at  this  time  is  a  good  proof, 
that  all  the  persons  named  by  Moses  could  not  be  leaders  of 
companies,  and  planters  of  nations,  at  the  dispersion  from 
Babel;  for  at  the  birth  of  Peleg,  the  men,  women,  and 
diildren  at  Shinaar  could  not  be  more  in  number  than  1500, 
and  not  above  500  of  them  of  the  age  of  thirty  years :  such 
a  body  cannot  be  conceived  sufficient  to  afford  people  for 
sixty  or  seventy  kings  to  plant  nations  with,  in  several  dis- 
tant parts  of  the  world ;  they  would  not  at  this  rate  have 
had  above  one  or  two  and  twenty  men,  women,  and  children 
in  a  kingdom. 

But,  6.  The  manner  in  which  mankind  were  dispersed  is  a 
farther  proof  that  they  did  not  go  forth  at  first  in  many  compa- 
nies, to  plant  different  nations ;  for  if  we  consider  the  situation 
of  the  nations  which  were  named  after  these  men,  we  shall  find, 
that  notwithstanding  all  the  confusion  of  tongues,  and  diver- 
rities  of  their  language,  yet  it  so  happened  in  their  dispersion 
firom  one  another,  that,  except  three  or  four  instances  only, 
the  sone  of  Japhet  peopled  one  part  of  the  world,  the  sons  of 
Shem  another,  and  the  sons  of  Ham  a  third.  Their  families 
were  not  scattered  here  and  there,  and  intermingled  with  one 
another,  as  would  very  probably  have  happened,  if  sixty  or 
seventy  different  lang^uages  had  immediately  arose  amongst 
them,  and  caused  them  to  separate  in  so  many  companies,  in 
order  to  plant  each  a  country,  to  be  inhabited  by  as  many  as 
agreed  in  the  same  expression.     If,  at  the  first  confixsion  of 

o  Gen.  it  13.        P  Joshua  xiz.  47.       4  Judges  1. 10.  i  Chroiu  iL  42. 
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tongues,  the  sons  of  Shem  had  differed  from  the  sons  of 
Shem,  and  the  sons  of  Ham  from  the  sons  of  Ham,  and  tbe 
children  of  Japhet  from  their  brethren,  each  one  speaking  a 
language  of  his  own,  the  dispersion  would  in  no  wise  have 
been  so  regular  as  we  shall  find  it ;  each  leading  man  must 
have  taken  his  own  way,  and  the  several  branches  of  each 
family  must  have  been  scattered  here  and  there,  as  the  ac- 
cidental travels  of  their  leaders  might  happen  to  have  carried 
them.  Nothing  less  than  a  very  extraordinary  miracle  could 
have  sorted  them,  as  it  were,  and  caused  the  children  of  each 
family  to  sit  down  round  about  and  near  to  one  another  '. 

From  all  these  considerations  therefore,  I  cannot  but  ima- 
gine the  common  opinion  about  the  dispersion  of  mankind 
to  be  a  very  wrong  one.  The  confusion  of  tongues  arose  at 
first  from  small  beginnings,  increased  gradually,  and  in  time 
grew  to  such  an  height,  as  to  scatter  mankind  over  the  face 
of  the  earth.  When  these  men  came  first  to  Babel,  they 
were  but  few,  and  very  probably  lived  together  in  three 
families,  sons  of  Shem,  sons  of  Ham,  and  sons  of  Japhet ;  and 
the  confusion  arising  from  some  leading  men  in  each  family 
inyenting  new  words,  and  endeavouring  to  teach  them  to 
those  under  their  direction,  this  in  a  little  time  divided  the 
three  families  from  one  another ;  for  the  sons  of  Japhet  af- 
fecting the  novel  inventions  of  a  son  of  Japhet ;  the  sons  of 
Ham  affecting  those  of  a  son  of  Ham ;  and  the  sons  pf  Shem 
speaking  the  new  words  of  a  son  of  Shem ;  a  confusion  would 
necessarily  arise,  and  the  three  families  would  part,  the  in- 
structors leading  off  all  such  as  were  initiated  in  their  peculi- 
arities of  speech.  This  might  be  the  first  step  taken  in  the 
dispersion  of  mankind ;  they  might  at  first  break  into  three 
companies  only;  and  when  this  was  done,  new  differences 
of  speech  still  arising,  each  of  the  families  continued  to  di- 
vide and  subdivide  amongst  themselves,  time  afler  time,  as 
their   numbers  increased,  and  new  and  different  occasions 

r  The  writers  upon  this  sabject  ge-  the  poet  to  the  writers  of  his  times  is 

neraUy  suppose  this  particular  to  have  not  impertinent  to  the  redden  even  of 

been  the  effect  of  a  miracle :   but  I  the  inspired  writers ; 

think  it  may  be  better  accounted  for  ^^  ^eu.  intenrtt.  nbl  dlgno.  rlndlce  aoda.. 

in  a  natural  way;   and  the  advice  of  incident. 
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arose,  and  opportunities  offered ;  until  at  length  there  were 
planted  in  the  world,  from  each  family,  several  nations,  called 
after  the  names  of  the  persons  of  whom  Moses  has  given 
as  a  catalogue.  This  I  think  is  the  only  notion  we  can  form 
of  the  confusion  and  division  of  mankind,  which  can  give  a 
probable  account  of  their  being  so  dispersed  into  the  world 
as  to  be  generally  settled  according  to  their  families ;  and 
the  tenth  chapter  of  Genesis,  if  rightly  considered,  implies  no 
more  than  this  :  for  the  design  of  Moses  in  that  chapter  was, 
not  to  determine  who  were  the  leading  men  at  the  confu- 
sion of  tongues,  but  only  to  give  a  catalogue  or  general  ac- 
count of  the  names  of  the  several  persons  descended  from 
each  of  Noah's  children,  who  became  famous  in  their  gene- 
rations ;  not  designing  to  pursue  more  minutely  their  several 
histories  :  such  accounts  of  families  as  this  is  are  frequent  in 
the  Old  Testament.  We  meet  another  of  them*,  where 
Moses  mentions  Esau's  family.  He  gives  a  catalogue  of 
their  names,  and  adds,  these  be  the  dukes  of  Edom^  according 
to  their  habitations  in  the  land  of  their  possession^;  not  that 
these  descendants  of  Esau  were  thus  settled  in  these  habita- 
tions at  the  time  of  Isaac's  death,  which  is  the  place  where 
Moses  inserts  his  account  of  them ;  for  at  that  time  Esau 
^k  his  toices^  and  his  sons,  and  his  daughters,  and  went  into 
the  country  from  the  face  of  his  brotlier  Jacob — and  he  went 
and  dwelt  in  mmmt  Seir  "  /  they  lived  aU  together  in  the  family 
of  Esau  during  the  term  of  his  life ;  when  he  died,  then 
they  might  separate,  and  in  time  become  dukes  and  gover- 
nors, according  to  their  families ,  after  their  places,  and  by  their 
names^  mentioned  in  this  catalogue;  and  this  probably  not 
all  at  once,  immediately  upon  Esau's  death  :  for  it  seems 
most  reasonable  to  imagine,  that  at  his  death  they  might  di- 
vide into  no  greater  number  of  families  than  he  had  chil- 
dren ;  though  aflerwards  his  grandsons  set  up  each  a  family 
of  his  own,  when  they  came  to  separate  from  their  father's 
house.  And  in  this  numner  the  earth  was  divided  by  the 
several  sons  of  Noah,  mentioned  Genesis  x :  Afier  their  fa- 


»  Gen.  xxxYi.  t  Ver.  43.  «  Ver.  6,  and  8. 
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tnilieSy  after  their  tanpuee,  in  their  landa^  and  after  their  no- 
tions :  not  that  the  persons  there  mentioned  were  all  at  one 
time  planters  of  nations ;  but  only,  that  there  were  so  many 
persons  of  figure  descended  from  the  sons  of  Noah>  who,  some 
at  one  time^  and  some  at  another,  became  heads  of  nations, 
or  had  nations  called  by  their  names  by  their  descendants ; 
and  so,  by  them  the  nations  were  dimded\  i.  e.  the  people 
were  broken  into  different  nations  on  ihe  earth  ;  not  at  once, 
or  immediately  upon  the  confusion,  but  at  several  times,  as 
their  families  increased  and  separated,  after  the  flood.  And 
this  account  will  reconcile  what  I  before  observed,  that  the 
dispersion  of  mankind  happened  about  the  time  of  the  birth 
of  Peleg,  with  the  fragment  in  Eusebius^  which  seems  to 
place  it  thirty  years  after :  for,  according  to  Eusebius,  they 
continued  building  their  tower  for  forty  years';  bat  the 
birth  of  Peleg  was  about  ten  years  after  their  beginning  it. 
The  confusion  of  language  therefore,  and  the  dispersion  of 
mankind,  were  not  effected  all  at  once ;  they  began  at  the 
birth  of  Peleg,  but  were  not  completed  until  thirty  years 
after ;  some  companies  separating  and  going  away  one  year, 
and  some  another  ;  and  thus  Ashur  did  not  go  away  at  first, 
but  lived  some  time  under  Nimrod  •. 

The  authors  that  have  treated  upon  this  subject  endea- 
vour to  determine  what  particular  countries  were  planted 
by  these  men ;  and  the  substance  of  what  they  offer  is  as 
follows : 

Noah  had  three  sons^,  Shem,  Ham,  and  Japhet:  the 
eldest  of  the  three  was  Japhet.  For,  i.  Ham,  or  Canaan, 
i.  e.  the  father  of  Canaan,  was  his  youngest  son,  for  so  he  is 
called  by  Moses  <* ;  And  Noah  aiooke  from  his  toine^  and 
knew  what  his  younger  son  had  done  unto  him.  And  he  said^ 
Cursed  be  Canaan :  i.  e.  considering  the  disrespect  which  his 
youngest  son  Ham,  or  Canaan,  had  shewn  him,  he  cursed 
him.  2.  Shem  was  Noah's  second  son ;  for  Shem  ^  was  an 
hundred  years  old,  and  begat  Arphaxad,  two  years  after  the 

X  Gen.  X.  33.  b  Gen.  v.  32. 

'  "E^CIKOI'    olKO^tAOWTMS    M    UtTI    /JU  ^   CllAp.  IX.   24,  35. 

Euseb.  in  Chron.  d  Chap.  xi.  lo. 

*  Gen.  X.  II. 
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flood.  Now  Noah  was  five  hundred  years  old  at  the  birth 
of  his  eldest  son  « ;  but  if  Shem  was  no  more  than  an  hundred 
jears  old  two  years  after  the  flood,  it  is  evident  that  Noah 
was  five  hundred  and  two  years  old  at  Shem's  birth^  and 
consequently  that  Shem  was  not  his  eldest  son.  3.  It  re- 
mains therefore  that  Japhet  was  the  eldest  son  of  Noah,  and 
80  he  is  called  by  Moses,  Gen.  x.  2 1 . 

Japhet  is  supposed  not  to  have  been  present  at  the  conci- 
sion of  Babel.  Moses  gives  no  account  of  his  life  or  death ; 
makes  no  mention  at  all  of  his  name  in  the  history  of  the 
nations  that  arose  from  Babel :  so  that  it  is  probable  that  he 
Kvcd  and  died  where  his  father  Noah  settled  after  the  flood. 
The  descendants  of  Japhet,  which  came  to  Shinaar,  and  were 
heads  of  nations,  at  or  some  time  after  the  dispersion  of  man- 
kind, were  Gomer,  Magog,  Madai,  Javan,  Mesech,  Tubal, 
Tiras,  Askanez,  Biphath,  Togarmah,  Elisha,  Tarshish,  Kit- 
tim,  Dodanim.  The  countries  which  they  fixed  in  were  as 
follows : 

Gomer,  Tubal,  Togarmah,  Magog,  and  Mesech  settled  in 
and  near  the  north  parts  of  Syria.  The  prophet  Ezekiel, 
foretelling  the  troubles  which  foreign  princes  should  endea- 
vour to  bring  upon  the  Israelites,  calls  the  nations  he  speaks 
of  by  their  ancient  original  names,  taken  from  their  first 
founders  or  ancestors  :  and  thus  Gog,  the  king  of  Magog,  is 
•aid  to  be  the  chief  prince  of  Mesech  and  Tubal  ^.  So  that 
wherever  these  countries  were,  this,  I  think,  we  may  con- 
clude, that  the  lands  of  Mesech,  Tubal,  and  Magog  were 
near  to  one  another ;  united  in  time  under  the  dominion  of 
a  prince  called  by  the  prophet  Gog.  And  as  we  learn  firom 
Ezekiel  that  these  countries  were  contiguous  ;  so  if  we  con- 
aider  that  Hierapolis,  or  the  present  Aleppo,  was  anciently 
called  Magog,  this  will  intimate  to  us  the  situation  of  these 
nations.  The  name  that  Lucian  calls  this  city  by  is  its 
common  one,  Upa  v6Xis,  or  the  sacred  city ;  but  he  says  s  ex- 
pressly, that  anciently  it  was  called  by  another  name.  And 
Pliny "» tells  what  that  ancient  name  was ;   the  Syrians,  he 


*  Gen.  T.  32.  t  Lucian.  de  Dea  Syria. 

'  Ezek.  zxzviiL  2.  ^  Lib.  t.  cap.  23. 
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says,  called  it  Magog.  Maimonides^  places  Magog  in 
Syria;  and  Bochart  himself,  though  he  would  willingly 
plant  Magog  in  Scythia^,  acknowledges  Hierapolis  to  have 
been  named  from  him.  We  have  therefore  reason  to  think 
Magog  the  country  of  which  Aleppo  was  chief  city^  and  the 
land  of  Mesech  and  of  Tubal  were  adjacent  to  it.  In  these 
parts,  therefore,  Tubal,  Mesech,  and  Magog  fixed,  and  their 
lands  were  called  after  their  names.  The  house  of  Togar- 
mah  is  in  the  same  chapter  of  Ezekiel^  said  to  be  of  the 
north  quarters.  There  were  two  remarkable  powers  pro- 
phesied of,  who  were  to  afflict  the  Israelites ;  and  they  are 
described  in  Scripture  by  the  kings  of  the  North  and  the  kings 
of  the  South :  by  the  kings  of  the  south  are  meant  the  kings 
of  Egypt ;  by  the  kings  of  the  north,  the  kings  of  Syria* 
Togarmah  of  the  north  quarters  therefore  is  a  country,  part 
of  Syria,  very  probably  bordering  upon  Magog,  which  gives 
it  a  situation  very  fit  for  trading  in  the  fairs  of  Tyre  with 
horses  and  mules,  according  to  what  the  Prophet™  says  of 
the  Togarmians.  Gomer  and  his  bands  seem  "  to  be  joined 
by  the  same  prophet  to  Togarmah.  We  may  therefore  sup- 
pose his  country  to  be  adjacent. 

Askanez  planted  himself  near  Armenia ;  for  the  prophet 
Jeremiah o,  speaking  of  the  nations  that  should  be  called  to 
the  destruction  or  taking  of  Babylon  by  the  Modes  under 
Cyrus,  mentions  Ararat,  Minni,  and  Askanez.  It  is  probable 
these  three  nations,  thus  joined  together  by  the  prophet, 
bordered  upon  one  another ;  and  since  Minni  is  Armenia  the 
Less,  called  Aram-minni ;  and  Ararat  the  country  in  which 
the  mountains  of  Ararat,  or  Taurus,  take  their  rise,  Askanez 
must  be  some  neighbouring  and  adjacent  nation.  It  is  ob- 
servable from  profane  history,  that  Cyrus,  before  he  shut  up 
Babylon,  in  the  siege  in  which  he  took  it,  a^r  the  con- 
quest of  Croesus  king  of  Lydia  P,  by  his  captains  subdued 
Asia  Minor,  and  with  part  of  his  army  under  his  own  con- 
duct ^  reduced  the  nations  of  Upper  Asia,  and  having  setded 

i  In  Haliooth  thenunoth,  c.  i.  $.  9.         o  Jerem.  li.  27. 

k  Phaleg.  1.  i.  c.  2.  p  Xenophon.  Cyropcd.  1.  vii.  r.  4. 

>  Esek.  xxxTiii.  6.  Herodot.  1.  i. 

«n  Ezek.  xxTii.  14.  q  Herod.  1.  i. 

n  Ezek.  xxxviii.  6. 
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them  under  his  obedience^  and  very  probably  enforced  his 
army  by  levies  of  new  soldiers'  made  amongst  them,  he 
entered  Assyria^  and  besieged  Babylon ;  and  this  was  the 
calling  Ararat^  Minni,  and  Askanez  to  assist  the  Medes 
against  Babylon,  which  the  prophet  speaks  of. 

Tarshish  planted  Cilicia;  for  the  prophet  Isaiah  calls  a 
coimtry  of  this  name  to  join  in  lamentation  for  the  destruc- 
tion of  Tyre,  (Isaiah  zxiii.)  And  the  country  which  the 
prophet  thus  calls  upon  seems  to  lie  oyer  sea  from  Tyre>, 
and  to  be  a  frequent  trader  to  Tyre  S  and  therefore  not  vastly 
distant,  and  to  be  a  place  of  considerable  shipping »;  all 
which  marks  belonged,  at  the  time  of  these  descriptions, 
more-  evidently  to  Cilicia  than  to  any  other  nation  of  the 
world. 

Eittim  was  the  father  of  the  Macedonians;  for  the  de- 
struction of  Tyre,  effected  by  Alexander  of  Macedon,  is  said 
to  be  of  Kittim';  and  Alexander  himself  is  described, 
Alexander  the  son  of  Philip  who  came  out  of  the  land 
of  Eittim  2 ;  and  the  navy  of  Alexander  is  prophesied  of  and 
called^  ihips  that  should  come  from  KitHm  ;  and  Perseus  the 
king  of  Macedon,  who  was  conquered  by  the  Romans,  is 
called  the  king  of  the  Kittime^;  and  the  Macedonian  or 
Greek  shipping,  which  brought  the  Roman  ambassadors  to 
Egypt,  are  called  the  ships  of  KitHm  <^.  Bochart  ^  thinks  that 
the  ships  here  spoken  of  were  ships  of  Italy ;  and  from  this 
text,  and  another  or  two,  which  he  evidently  mistakes  the 
true  meaning  of,  he  would  infer  the  land  of  Kittim  to  be 


r  Bochart  in  Fhaleg.  lib.  iii.  c.  9.  en-  s  Isaiah  zziii.  6. 

disfoars  to  prore  Askanez  to  be  Fhry-  t  Ezeldel  zzvii.  li. 

gia»  from  some  particnUur  levies  which  n  Isaiah  xidii.  i,  and  14.    And  the 

HjBtaapee  made  there  for  the  increase  heathen  writers  represent  the  CUidans 

of  Cyrn^s  army :  but  as  Cjms  made  as  the  ancient  masters  of  the  seas.     See 

ase  of  these  for  tiie  conqoest  of  many  Strab.  1.  ziv.  p.  678.  and  Solin.  41. 

other  nations,  before  he  went  back  to  >  Isaiah  zziii.  i. 

Babykm,  these  levies  cannot  properly  a  i  Maccab.  i.  i. 

be  said  to  have  been  raised  for  the  siege  *  Num.  zziv.  24. 

of  that  dty.    It  is  more  probable,  tlutt  ^  i  Maccab.  viii.  5. 

he  enfinroed  his  army  in  all  oonntries  <^  Dan.  zi.  30. 

he  sabdned ;  and  as  his  last  conquests  d  Bochart  wonld  render  the  isles  of 

before  he  went  to  Babylon  were  in  Ar-  Kittim,  (Esek.  zzvii.  6.)  islet  qf  Italy ; 

meniB,  and  the  parts  adjacent,  it  was  but  it  is  more  probably  renderod,  Uk* 

these  nations  he  took  with  him  to  sab-  qf  Greece,  or  Maoedon,  i.  e.  isles  near 

dne  Assyria.  Macedon,  in  the  ^ean  sea. 
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Italy :   but  if  we  consider  the  words  of  Daniel  ^,  we  shall  find 
the  meaning  of  them  to  be  this ;  that^  at  the  time  appointed, 
the  king  of  the  north,  i.  e  Antiochus^,   should  return  and 
come  toward  the  south,  i.  e.  towards  Egypt;  but  it  should 
not  be  as  the  former  or  as  the  latter,  i.  e.  his  coming  should 
not  be  successful,  as  it  had  once  before  been,  and  as  it  was 
again  afterwards ;  for  the  ships  of  Elittim  should  come  against 
him ;  the  Roman  ambassadors  in  ships  of  or  from  Macedonia 
should  come  against  him,  and  oblige  him  to  return  home 
without  ravaging  or  seizing  upon  Egypt.      And  it  is  re- 
markable^, that  the   circumstances  of  C.  Popilius's   voyage, 
who  was  the  Soman  ambassador  here  spoken  of,  do  give  a 
reason  for  calling  the  ships  he  sailed  in,  ships  oforjrom  KU- 
tim^  or  M€$cedonia ;  for  his  voyage  from  Rome  was  in  this 
manner  :   he  sailed  into  the  JBgean  sea,  and  designed  before 
his  embassy  to  have  gone  to  Macedonia,  where  the  consul 
was   then   engaged  in  war  with   Perseus;   but  the  enemy 
having  some  small  vessels  cruizing  in  those  seas,  he  was  in- 
duced for  his  safety  to  put  in  at  Delos,  and  sent  his  skips 
with  some  message  to  the  consul  in  Macedonia.   He  intended 
at  first  not  to  have  waited  the  return  of  his  ships,  but  to 
have  pursued  his  embassy,  by  the  assistance  of  the  Athenians, 
who  frimished  him  with  ships  for  the  voyage ;   but  before  ke 
set  sail,  his  ships  came  back  again,  and  brought  news  of 
^milius's  conquest  of  Maoedon ;  upon  this  he  dismissed  the 
Athenian  ships,  and  set  sail  towards  Egypt     And  thus  the 
ships  that  carried  him  to  the  finishing  this  embassy  csane 
from  Eittim,  or  Macedonia. 

Elisha  is  thought  to  have  planted  some  of  the  Cyclades  in 
the  ^gean  sea,  for  the  Cyclades  are  called  by  his  name  by 
Ezekiel  ^.  Blue  and  purple  are  said  to  be  brought  to  Tyre 
from  the  isles  of  Elisha.     In  after-ages  the  best  blue  and 


«  Dan.  zi.  39,  30.  first  settled.     Cam  and  Msonia  are 

f  See  Dean  Prideauz't  Connection,  two  oountries  on  the  coasts  of  Asia, 

b.  iii.  an.  168.  near  the  uflBgean  sea.     The  anckniti 

S  See  Liyy,  lib.  xlv.  c.  iq,  11, 13.  often  called  such  oonntries.  Isles,  as 

h  Ezek.  xxvii.  7.      Homer,  Uiad  4.  bordered  vpon  the  sea,  thou^  they 

mentions  the  Carians  and  Mseonians  as  were  really  part  of  the  oontment,  espe- 

the  ancient  dyers  in  purple,  and  per-  dallyif  they  usually  sailed  to  them. 

haps  here  the  fiunily  or  Elisha  might  be 
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purple  were  of  the  Tynan  dye,  but  in  the  earlier  times  it  was 
brought  to  Tyre  to  be  sold  from  the  Cyclades ;  and,  agree- 
ably hereto,  several  authors,  both  poets  and  prose  writers, 
speak  of  a  dye  for  purple  found  in  the  Grecian  seas,  and 
particularly  among  the  Cyclades  K 

Javan  is  thought  to  have  planted  Greece ;  the  LXX.  were 
of  this  mindy  and  constantly  translate  the  Hebrew  word 
Javan  into  *£AA&f,  or  Greece,  And  the  prophet  Ezekiel 
represents  the  inhabitants  of  Javan  to  be  considerable  dealers 
or  traders  in  persons  of  men^.  And  this  agrees  very  re- 
markably with  the  heathen  accounts  of  Greece;  for  the 
generality  of  writers  speak  of  the  most  elegant  and  best  slaves 
as  coming  out  of  the  several  countries  of  Greece.  Heliodorus ' 
mentions  two  Ionian  servants  sent  as  presents  to  Theagenes 
and  Chariclea*  And  in  another  place  ^  makes  Cylebe's  cup- 
bearer to  be  a  lass  of  Ionia.  ^lian°  supposes  the  cause 
of  Darius's  making  war  upon  the  Greeks  to  be  his  wife 
Atossa^s  desire  to  have  some  Grecian  maidens  to  attend  her. 
And  Herodotus  reports  the  same  fact^,  and  adds,  that  she 
persuaded  her  husband  to  turn  his  arms  from  the  Scythians 
upon  the  Greeks,  in  order  to  get  her  some  servants  out  of 
some  particular  parts  of  Greece,  where  she  heard  there  were 
very  famous  ones.  Claudian  alludes  to  this  request  of  AtossaP; 
and  Martial^  many  times  speaks  in  commendation  of  the 
Greek  slaves. 

Madai  was  very  probably  the  father  of  the  Medes ;  for  the 
Medes  are  always  called  by  this  name  '. 

Tiras  was  the  £Gither  of  the  Thracians'. 

Riphath  settled  near  the  borders  of  Faphlagonia. 

Where  Dodanim  settled  is  very  unceilain.  His  name  is 
also  wrote  Ehodanim  \  And  it  is  thought  he  planted  Rhodes ; 


i  Plin.  1.  ix.  c.  36.     Pbosati.  in  La-  P  Claudian.  lib.  ii.  in  Entrop. 

ooDids.  id.  in  Phodcis.  Horat.  lib.  li.  4  Epig.  L  iv.  66. 

Od.  18.  Stat.  1.  i.  Sylv.  2.  JuTenaL  Sa-  r  Dto.  t.  28.  chap.  vi.  ver.  8,  ii,  15. 

tyr.  8.  1.  loi.  Horai.  lib.  iv.  Od.  13.  chap.  Tiii.  yer.  20.  and  Esther  L  3,  14, 

Vitnw.  1.  "vii.  c.  13.  18,  19.  chap.  x.  ver.  2. 

^  Esek.  zxrii.  13.  s  Abrah.  Zacuth.  in  lib.  Jachiuin.  f. 

'  Heliodor.  1.  vii.  par.  1619.  p.  338.  145.   Joseph.  Antiq.  L  L  c.  7.    Euseb. 

"^  Id.  1.  viii.  in  Chron.  p.  12.  Eustath.  in  Hezaem. 

n  .£lian.  de  Animal.  L  xi.  c.  27.  Lug.  1629.  p.  51.  etal. 

^  Herodot.  in  Thalia^  p.  134.  t  1  Chron.  i.  7. 
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though   the    arguments    to   support  this    opinion   are  yery 
slender. 

Shem  was  the  second  son  of  Noah.  Moses  has  told  us" 
how  long  he  liyed^  and  when  he  died ;  so  that  probably  he 
lived  amongst  some  of  these  nations.  It  is  nowhere  said 
where  he  lived ;  but  some  writers  *  have  imagined  him  to  be 
Melchisedec,  the  king  of  Salem,  to  whom  Abraham  paid 
tithes,  Gen.  xiv.  zo.  Shem  was  indeed  alive  at  that  time  >, 
and  lived  many  years  after ;  but  there  is  no  proof  of  his 
being  king  of  Salem.  It  is  not  likely  he  should  reign  kbg 
over  the  children  of  Ham.  And  Abraham's  tithes  were  not 
paid  to  Shem  the  ancestor  and  head  of  Abraham's  family, 
but  (according  to  Hebrews  vii.  6.)  to  one  of  a  different  and 
distinct  family ;  to  one  that  was  (says  the  sacred  writer) 
6  fxii  y€V€aXoyoiSix€vo9  i(  am&Vy  not  of  their  descent  or  gene- 
alogy. The  sons  of  Shem  were  Elam,  Ashur,  Arphaxad,  Lud, 
Aram. 

Elam  led  his  associates  into  Persia,  and  became  the  planter 
of  that  country ;  and  agreeably  hereto  the  Persians  are  con- 
stantly called  in  Scripture  Elamites*.  Elam  could  at  first 
people  but  a  small  tract  of  ground ;  but  it  seems  as  if  he  fixed 
himself  near  the  place  where  the  kings  of  Persia  afterwards 
had  their  residence ;  for  when  the  empire,  which  began  at 
Elam,  came  to  be  extended  over  other  countries,  and  to  take 
a  new  name,  and  to  be  divided  into  many  provinces,  the 
head  province  retained  the  name  of  Elam ;  thus  the  palace 
of  Susa,  or  Shusan,  was  in  the  province  of  Elam  ^. 

Ashur  for  some  time  lived  under  Nimrod^  in  the  land  of 
Shinaar;  but  afterwards  removed  with  his  company  into 
Assyria,  and  built  in  time  some  cities  there,  Nineveh,  Reho- 
both,  Calah,  and  Resen  ^. 

Arphaxad  lived  at  Ur  of  the  Chaldees,  which  (according  to 
St.  Stephen  <*,  who  supposed  Abraham  to  live   in   Mesopo- 


u  Gen.  xi.  of  Sanh,  and  till  Abraham   waa   151 

X  Targ.  Jonathan  et  Targ.  Hieroso-  yean  old. 

lym.   et  Midras  Agada  quam  dtat  R.  b  Isaiah  zxi.  2.     Jerem.  zxv.  25. 

Selomo.   et   CabbaUstae   in   Baalhattn-  Act«  ii.  9.  et  in  al.  loc. 

rim.  b  Dan.  Tiii.  2. 

*  For  Shem^   who  lived  to  be  600  c  Qen.  x.  11,  12. 

years  old,  lived  13  years  after  the  death  d  Acts  vii.  2. 
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tamia,  before  he  lived  at  Haran)  was  near  to  Shinaar  and 
Assyria ;  but  over  the  rivers,  so  as  to  be  in  Mesopotamia* 
Eber^  the  grandson  of  Arphaxad,  bad  two  sons,  Feleg  and 
Jocktan.  Peleg  was  bom  about  the  time  of  the  confusion  * ; 
and  when  Jocktan  came  to  be  of  years  to  head  a  company, 
he  lead  away  part  of  this  family  to  seek  a  new  habitation. 
Jocktan  had  thirteen  sons^  Almodad,  Sheleph,  Hazarme- 
▼eh,  Jerah,  Hadoram,  Uzal,  Dicklah,  Obal,  Abimael,  Sheba, 
Ophir,  Havilah,  Jobab.  These  and  their  families  spread 
in  time  from  mount  Mesha  to  mount  Sephar,  two  mountains 
in  the  east '.  There  were  nations  in  India  which  took  the 
names  of  some  of  these  sons  of  Jocktan ;  namely,  Ophir, 
whither  Solomon  sent  for  gold ;  and  Havilah,  on  the  bank 
of  the  river  Ganges ;  and  the  Sabeans  mentioned  by  Diony. 
sins  in  his  Feriegesis.  And  some  writers  have  imagined, 
that  Sheba,  Havilah,  and  Ophir  inhabited  India;  but  it  is 
much  more  probable,  that  as  the  sons  of  Jocktan  spread  from 
Mesha  to  Sephar,  so  their  descendants  might  in  time,  in 
after-ages,  people  the  countries  from  Sephar,  until  they  reach- 
ed to  Ganges,  and  spread  over  into  India ;  and  the  countries 
there  planted  might  be  called  by  the  names  of  the  ancestors 
of  those  who  planted  them  ;  though  the  persons  whose  names 
they  were  called  by  never  lived  in  them. 

The  other  branch  of  Arphaxad's  family  continued  at  Ur 
for  three  generations.  In  the  days  of  Terah  the  father  of 
Abraham,  the  Chaldeans  expelled  them  their  country,  be- 
cause they  would  not  worship  their  gods  **.  Upon  this  they 
removed  over  Mesopotamia  to  Haran  *,  and  here  they  con- 
tinued until  Terah  died ;  and  then  Abraham  and  Lot,  and  all 
that  belonged  to  them,  left  the  rest  of  their  brethen  at  Haran, 
and  traveUed  into  Canaan  ^. 

Lud  is  generally  supposed  to  be  the  father  of  the  Lydians 
in  Lesser  Asia. 

Aram.  The  name  Aram  is  constahtly  in  Scripture  the 
name  of  Syria ;  thus  Naaman  the  Syrian  is  called  the  Ara- 


Mm*;  thus  the 

Syrian  language  is  called  the  Aramean"*; 

«  Gen.  X.  25. 
'  Ver.  26—29. 
K  Vcr.  30. 
^  Judith  T.  8. 

i  Gen.  xi.  31. 

k  Gen.  xii.  5. 

»  2  Kings  V.  I . 

^  Ezraiv.  7.  and  Isaiah  xxxvi.  11. 

VOL.  I. 

H 
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and  the  Syrians   are  called  by  this  name  in  all  places  of 
Scripture  wherever  they  are  mentioned  "*.     And  they  were 
known  by  this  name  to  the  ancient  heathen  writers.    Syria, 
says  Eusebius  from  Josephus,  was  called  Aram,  until  in  after- 
ages  it  took  another  name  from  one  Syrus.     And  Strabo 
expressly  says,  that  the  people  we  now  call  Syrians  were 
anciently  called  by  the  Syrians  Aramenians,  and  Arameans. 
And  agreeably  hereto  the   adjoining  countries,  into  which 
the  posterity  of  Aram  might  spread,  took  the  name  of  Aram, 
only  with  some  other  additional  name  joined  to  it.    Thas 
Armenia  the  Less  came  to  be  called  Aram-minni,  or  the 
Little  Aram.     Mesopotamia  was  named  Padan-Aram,  or  the 
Field  of  Aram  ;  and  sometimes  Aram-Naharaim,  or  Aram  of 
the  Rivers.    And  we  find  Bethuel  and  Laban^,  the  sons  of 
Nahor,  the  descendant  of  Arphaxad,  and  not  of  Aram,  are 
called  Syrians,  or  Arameans,  from  their  coming  to  live  in 
this  country.     In  what  particular  part  of  Syria  Aram  setded 
himself  is  uncertain ;   nor  have  we  any  reasons  to  imagine 
that  his  sons  Hul,  Mesh,  or  Gether  ever  separated  from  him. 
Nor  is  it  certain  that  the  land  of  Uz,  which  the  prophet 
Jeremiah  >*  makes  part  of  the  land  of  Edom,  and  which  was 
the  land  in  which  Job  lived,  seated  near  the  Ishmaelites  and 
Sabeans  who  robbed  him,  had  its  name  from  Uz  the  son  of 
Aram. 

Ham  was  the  youngest  son  of  Noah.  It  is  thought  that  he 
was  at  the  confusion  of  Babel;  and  that  after  mankind  was 
dispersed  he  lived  in  Canaan,  says  Jurieu  ^,  and  was  king  of 
Salem;  or,  say  other  writers,  he  went  into  Egypt  Both 
these  opinions  are  at  best  uncertain.  The  reasons  for  the  lat- 
ter, that  Egypt  is  often  called  the  land  of  Ham  %  and  that 
Ham,  or  Jupiter  Ammon,  was  there  worshipped,  are  not  con- 
clusive arguments  that  Ham  himself  ever  lived  there.  The 
descendants  of  Ham  might  call  the  land  of  Egypt,  when  they 
came  to  dwell  in  it,  after  the  name  of  their  ancestor,  in  re- 
membrance  of  him;    as  the  children  of  Terah  called  the 


n  See    2  Sam.  viii.  5.     and  x.   6.  P  Lam.  iv.  21. 

I  Kings  u.  20.  7  Kings  V.  2.  i  Chiron.  q  Critical  Hist, 

xix.  10.  et  in  mille  al.  loc.  «"  Ps.  cv.  23,  27.     Psal.  Ixxviii.  51, 

o  Gicn.  xxY.  20.  &c. 
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country  they  travelled  into,  when  they  left  XTr,  by  the  name 
of  Haran  •.  Haran  himself  died  in  Ur  of  the  Chaldees  S  the 
land  of  his  nativity ;  and  perhaps  his  being  dead  occasioned 
his  kindred  to  call  the  part  of  Mesopotamia  where  they  set- 
ded,  the  land  of  Haran,  in  remembrance  of  him.  In  like 
manner  the  descendants  of  Ham,  when  they  came  to  look 
back  to  their  ancestors,  and  to  pay  honours  to  the  memory  of 
such  of  them  as  had  been  of  old  famous  in  their  generations, 
might  place  their  great  ancestor  Ham  at  the  head  of  their 
deities,  though  he  had  never  lived  amongst  them.  The  sons 
of  Ham  were  Cush,  Mizraim,  Phul,  and  Canaan. 

Gush  does  not  appear  to  have  been  a  leader  or  a  governor 
of  any  particular  company.  He  had  so  much  respect  paid 
him,  as  to  have  a  country  called  by  his  name,  the  land  of 
Cush ;  but  its  situation  was  where  his  son  Nimrod  bore  jrule ; 
for  the  land  of  Cush  was  at  first  within  the  compass  of  the 
river  Gihon;  for  that  river,  says  Moses «,  compassed  the 
whole  land  of  Cush.  Perhaps  somewhere  hereabouts  Cush 
lived  and  died ',  honoured  by  his  sons,  who  were  fond  of 
calling  their  countries  after  his  name ;  for  we  find  the  name 
Cush,  though  at  first  confined  to  a  small  tract  of  ground,  was 
in  time  made  the  name  of  several  countries.  The  children 
of  Cush  spread  in  time  into  the  several  parts  of  Arabia,  over 
the  borders  of  the  land  of  £dom,  into  Arabia  Felix,  up  to 
Midian  and  Egypt ;  and  we  find  instances  in  Scripture  of  all 
these  countries  being  called  by  the  name  of  the  land  of 
Cush. 

I  may  here  take  notice  of  a  very  gi'oss  mistake  which  runs 
through  our  English  translation  of  the  Bible.  We  con- 
stantly render  the  land  of  Cush  the  land  of  Ethiopia;  but 
there  is  not  any  one  place  in  Scripture  where  the  land  of 
Cush  should  be  so  rendered.  By  the  land  of  Cush  is  always 
meant  some  part  of  Arabia ;  for  there  are  some  texts  which 
cannot  possibly  have  any  meaning  if  we  render  Cush  Ethi- 

»  Gen.  xi.  31.  of  his  son  Nimrod' s  cities.     Cusih  (is 

*  IWd.  TCT.  28.  est  Cutha)  fmt  rex  territorii  Babci,  ei 

«  G«i.  ii.  13.  resit/ebai  in  Erac,    Tabari.  in  cap.  de 

»  Aocorrling  to  the  Persian  and  Ara-  morte  Sane,  apod  Hyde  de  Rel.  vet. 

bian  traditions,  Cnsh  lived  at  Erac,  one  Pers.  p.  40. 

h2 
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opia :  but  the  sense  of  all  is  clear  and  easy  if  we  translate  it 
Arabia.  Thus,  for  instance,  Ezekiel '  prophesying  of  a  deso- 
lation which  God  would  bring  upon  all  Egypt,  says,  that  it 
should  be  utterly  waste  and  desolate,  yrom  the  tower  of  Syene 
even  tmto  the  border  of  Gush,  Now  the  tower  of  Syene  stood 
upon  the  borders  of  Egypt,  next  to  Ethiopia ;  Cush,  there- 
fore, must  be  the  opposite  country  on  the  other  side  of  Egypt, 
for  this  only  can  make  the  prophet  intelligible,  who  meant 
from  one  side  of  Egypt  to  the  other,  Syene  and  Ethiopia 
join,  and  are  contiguous,  and  therefore  from  Syene  to  Ethio^ 
pia  are  words  of  no  meaning,  or  at  most  can  be  no  descrip* 
tion  of  Egypt,  but  must  be  an  evident  blunder  and  mistake 
of  our  translators^.  And  as  this  particular  passage  does 
clearly  evidence  Arabia  to  be  the  land  of  Cush,  so  all  other 
places  accord  very  well  to  this  interpretation.  We  are  told** 
that  the  Arabians  near  the  Cushites  joined  with  the  Philis^ 
tines  against  Jehoram.  Now  if  these  Cushites  are  the  £thi-> 
opians,  Ethiopia  being  situate  on  the  other  side  of  Egypt,  no 
Arabians  oould  possibly  live  near  them.  The  Cushites  there^ 
fore  here  spoken  of  are  the  inhabitants  of  Arabia  Felix, 
where  Dedan  and  Sheba,  descendants  of  Cush,  fixed  them- 
selves ;  and  the  Arabians  bordering  upon  them,  who  joined 
with  the  Philistines,  were  the  Edomites  who  had  revolted 
lately  from  Jehoram,  and  who  lay  between  the  Philistines  and 
these  Cushites.  So  again,  when  Sennacherib  king  of  Assyria 
was  laying  siege  to  Libnah,  upon  hearing  that  Tirhakah, 
a  king  of  Cush  ^,  came  out  against  him,  he  sent  a  threatening 
message  to  Hezekiah,  and  prepared  to  meet  this  new  enemy. 
Our  translation  makes  Tirhakah  a  king  of  Ethiopia;  but 
how  unlikely  is  it  that  a  king  living  on  the  other  side  of 
Egypt  should  cross  all  that  country,  and  march  an  army  four 


■  Ezek.  xxix.  lo.  but   this   oorrection,   I   think,  cannot 

A  A  very  learned  writer  would  oor-  be   admitted,  for  the  Hebrew  words 

rect  this  mistake  in  the  following  man-  are  not  n3^D-T]^  ^71300,  from  Migdol 

ner.     The   Hebrew  word  Migdol,  he  to  Seveneh — ^but-l»>    71310    ^1300 

says,  which  is  translated  tmver,  is  the  V13  Sl^3,  i.  e.  from  Migdol  Sereneh, 

name  of  the   city  Magdolnm,   which  or  of  Seveneh,  even  to  the  border  of 

was  at  the  entrance  of  Egypt  fipom  Pa-  Cosh, 

lestine;    and  Syene  was  at  the  other  b  aChron.  xxi.  i6, 

?nd,  and  upon  the  borders  of  Ethiopia ;  c  2  Kings  xix«  9- 
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Or  five  hundred  miles  to  assist  the  Jews  !  The  seat  of  the  war 
lies  too  distant  for  the  king  of  Ethiopia  to  be  so  suddenly 
engaged  in  it.  Some  neighbouring  prince^  whose  country- 
bordered  upon  the  nations  attacked  by  Sennacherib,  might 
Slink  it  advisable  to  raise  an  army  on  his  back  to  check 
bis  conquests,  lest  himself  in  time  should  suffer  from  him : 
And  such  a  neighbouring  prince  was  this  king  of  Cush,  a 
Idng  of  Arabia,  whose  country  lay  near  to  Ezion-Geber,  and 
liot  far  from  the  borders  of  Judea.  The  earned  Dr.  Pri* 
deaux**  makes  Tirhakah  an  Ethiopian,  kinsman  to  the  king 
of  Egypt ;  and,  to  make  it  probable  that  the  Ethiopian  might 
be  concerned  in  the  war,  he  imagines  Tirhakah's  army  to 
march  against  Sennacherib,  ^hen  he  Was  besieging  Pelu- 
sium,  a  city  of  Egypt.  But  this  seems  contrary  to  the  his- 
tory^. Sennacherib  had  been  warring  against  Lachish,  and 
was  at  Libnah  when  the  rumour  of  Tirhakah's  expedition 
reached  him.  Sennacherib's  war  with  Egypt  was  over  be- 
fore this,  and  he  had  done  to  Egypt  all  that  his  heart  could 
desire;  had  overrun  the  country,  carried  away  captive  all 
the  inhabitants  of  No-Amon,  a  great  and  strong  city  of 
Egypt,  according  to  what  the  prophet  Isaiah  had  foretold  f, 
and  the  prophet  Nahum  observed  to  the  Ninevites**  That 
Sennacherib's  conquest  of  Egypt  was  over  before  he  came  to 
Lachish  and  Libnah,  is  evident,  if  we  consider  that  after  this 
he  undertook  no  expedition.  Upon  hearing  the  rumour  of 
Tirhakah,  he  decamped ;  and  soon  after  God  sent  the  blast 
upon  him^  and  destroyed  his  army;  and  then  he  was 
obliged  to  return  home  to  his  own  land,  and  was  there, 
some  time  after,  murdered.  And  agreeably  hereto,  Rabshakeh 
represents  the  king  of  Egypt  but  as  a  bruised  reed  > ;  but  a 
reed  in  his  greatest  strength,  easy  to  be  broken  by  the  king 
of  Assyria ;  and  a  bruised  reed^  already  brought  into  a  very 
.distressed  condition  by  the  victories  his  master  had  obtained 
over  him,  Josephus^  mentions  this  Tirhakah  by  the  name 
of  Tharsices,  and  supposes  him  to  assist  Egypt,  and  not  the 

*  Con.  vol.  i.  book  i.  an.  706^  *>  2  Kings  xixw  7* 

«  See  2  Kings xix.  i  2  Kings  xviii.  2ib 

'  latifth  XX.  4.  k  Joseph.  Antiq.  h  x.  c.  i. 

s  Naikiimiii.8« 
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Jews,  and  to  march  his  army  when  Sennacherib  was  engaged 
at  Pelusium :  but  this  is  one  instance  where  Josephus  did 
not  copy  carefully  from  the  sacred  pages.  He  was  misled 
in  this  particular  by  Herodotus,  whom  he  quotes  in  his  re- 
lation of  this  story :  however,  the  description  which  Josephus 
gives  of  Tirhakah's  march  through  the  desert  of  Arabia  into 
the  territories  of  the  king  of  Assyria  shews  evidently  that 
he  was  a  king  of  Arabia,  and  not  of  Ethiopia.  The  king  of 
Cush,  therefore,  was  a  king  of  Arabia.  I  may  add  further, 
that  Egypt  is  described  to  lie  beyond  the  rivers  of  Cush  ^ ; 
now  if  Cush  signifies  Ethiopia,  Ethiopia  might  possibly  be 
said  to  lie  beyond  the  rivers  of  Egypt,  but  Egypt  cannot 
possibly  be  described  to  lie  beyond  the  rivers  of  Ethiopia: 
but  Cush  here  signifies  Arabia;  and  the  rivers  of  Arabia, 
beyond  which  Egypt  is  said  to  lie,  are  that  which  runs  into 
the  Lake  Sirbonis,  commonly  called  the  river  of  Egypt,  and 
the  river  Sihor,  mentioned  Josh.  xiii.  3.  Again '°,  we  are 
told  that  Miriam  and  Aaron  spake  against  Moses^  because  of 
the  Ctishite  woman  whom  he  had  married;  for  he  had  mar- 
ried a  Oushite  woman.  We  must  not  here  render  Cushite 
Ethiopian^  as  our  English  translators  do;  for  Moses  never 
married  one  of  that  country ;  rather  the  Cushite  woman  was 
Zipporah  the  Arabian,  the  daughter  of  Jethro  the  priest  of 
Midian°.  I  might  bring  several  other  passages  of  Scripture 
to  prove  the  land  of  Cush  to  be  some  or  other  of  the  parts  of 
Arabia  where  the  descendants  of  Cush  settled.  In  the  later 
writings  of  the  Scriptures  the  name  of  Cush  is  given  only  to 
the  parts  remote  and  distant  from  Babylon ;  the  reason 
whereof  was  probably  this :  when  the  Babylonian  empire 
came  to  flourish,  the  parts  near  to  Babylon  acquired  new 
names,  and  lost  their  old  ones  in  the  great  turns  and  revolu- 
tions of  the  empire ;  but  the  changes  of  names  and  places 
near  Babylon  not  affecting  the  countries  that  lay  at  a  dis-, 
tance,  the  prophets  in  after-ages  might  properly  enough  give 
these  the  name  of  Cush  long  after  the  places  near  to  which 
Cush  first  settled  had  lost  all  name  and  remembrance  of 
him. 

1  Isaiah  ZYiii.  i.  m  Numb.  xii.  i.  »  Exod.  ii.  21. 
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The  sons  of  Cush  were  Seba»  Havilah^  Sabta,  Raama, 
Sabtecha,  Sheba,  Dedan,  and  Nimrod. 

Nimrod  reigned  king  at  Babel,  and  built  round  him 
several  cities,  Erac,  Achad,  and  Calne  •. 

Havilah  lived  within  the  branch  of  the  river  Pison,  which 
ran  out  of  the  Euphrates  into  the  bay  of  Persia;  for  the 
country  of  the  Ishmaelites,  which  extended  itself  from  Egypt 
in  a  direct  line  towards  Babylonia,  or  Shinaar,  is  described 
to  lie  from  Shur,  which  is  before  Egypt,  to  Havilah  p. 

Seba,  Sabta,  Baamah,  Sabtecha,  and  their  descendants  and 
associates,  peopled  Arabia  Felix.  There  are  but  slender 
proofs  of  the  particular  places  where  Seba,  Sabta,  and  Sab- 
techa  first  settled.  Pliny  says,  the  Sabeans,  inhabitants  of 
Arabia,  fiimous  for  their  spicery,  are  a  number  of  nations 
which  reach  from  sea  to  sea,  i.  e.  from  the  Persian  gulf  to 
the  Bed  sea.  It  is  probable  they  entered  the  country  near 
Havilah  and  Shinaar,  and  their  first  little  companies  took 
difierent  paths  in  it;  and  whilst  they  were  infant  nations, 
they  might  live  distinct  and  separate  from  one  another ;  time 
and  increase  made  them  sufficient  to  fill  and  replenish  it,  and 
so  to  mingle  with  and  unite  to  one  another. 

Baama  and  his  two  sons,  Sheba  and  Dedan,  peopled  the 
parts  adjacent  to  the  Bed  sea.  Sheba  lived  on  the  borders 
of  the  land  of  Midian ;  and  hence  it  happened,  that  in  after- 
ages  a  queen  of  this  country  hearing  of  the  renown  of  king 
Solomon,  probably  from  his  famous  shipping  at  £zion-Ge- 
ber,  on  the  borders  of  her  kingdom,  went  to  visit  him  <>. 
Raama  was  near  to  Sheba,  for  they  are  mentioned  as  joint 
traders  to  Tyre  in  spicery,  the  noted  product  of  those  coun- 
tries'.  Dedan  fixed  on  the  borders  of  the  land  of  Edom; 
for  Ezekiel,  prophesying  of  the  land  of  Edom,  and  the  parts 
adjacent,  joins  Dedan  to  it  >. 

Mizraim  was  second  son  of  Ham.  His  descendants  were 
Ludim,  Ananim,  Lehabim,  Naphtuhim,  Pathrusim,  Caslu- 
him,  Fhilistim,  Caphtorim. 


o  Gen.  X.  lo.  r  Ssek.  xzvii.  la. 

P  Chap.  zxT.  i8.  «  Ezek.  zxy.  13. 

4  iKmgsz. 
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Mizraim  became  king  of  Egypt,  which  after  his  death  wai 
divided  into  three  kingdoms  by  three  of  his  sons.  His  sons' 
names  that  settled  here  were  Ananim,  who  was  king  of 
Tanis,  or  Lower  Egypt,  called  afterwards  Delta ;  Naphtohim, 
who  was  king  of  Naph,  Memphis,  or  Upper  Egypt  j  and 
Pathrusim,  who  set  up  the  kingdom  of  Pathros,  or  Thebes, 
in  Thebais. 

Ludim  and  Lehabim  peopled  Libya.  The  prophet  Eie- 
kiel'  speaking  of  the  Libyans,  whom  he  calls  by  their  ori- 
ginal name  Lud,  calls  them  a  mingled  people  ;  perhaps 
hinting  their  rise  from  two  originals:  Libya  seems  rather 
derived  from  Lehabim  than  Ludim,  but  we  rarely  find  them 
called  otherwise  than  Lud ;  they  are,  I  think,  once  named 
from  Lehabim,  2  Chron.  xii.  5.  people  came  out  of  Egypty 
the  Lubims, 

Casluhim,  another  son  of  Mizraim,  fixed  himself  at  Cashi- 
Otis,  in  the  entrance  of  Egypt  from  Palestine.  He  had  two 
sons,  Philistim  and  Caphtorim.  Caphtorim  succeeded  him 
at  Cashiotis.  Philistim  planted  the  country  of  the  Philistins, 
between  the  borders  of  Canaan  and  the  Mediterranean  sea. 
Cashiotis  was  called  Caphtor,  from  Caphtorim,  the  second 
prince  of  it :  and  the  Philistins  are  said  to  have  been  of  Caph- 
tor^, because  the  place  of  their  parent  Casluhim  was  so 
called. 

Phut  was  the  third  son  of  Ham.  He  was,  I  believe,  planted 
somewhere  in  Arabia,  near  to  Cush,  not  far  from  Shinaar, 
probably  in  the  land  of  Havilah ;  for  the  prophet  Ezekiel,  a» 
the  northern  enemies  of  the  Jews  were  put  together,  so  also 
joins  those  that  were  to  come  from  Babylon  \  and  makes  them 
to  be  Persia,  Cush,  and  Phut  Some  writers  have  imagined 
Phut  to  have  planted  Mauritania ;  but  how  then  covld  he  be 
neighbour  to  Cush  or  Persia  ?  The  prophet  Jeremiah,  speak- 
ing of  some  nations  that  should  overrun  Egypt,  calls  them 
Cush,  Lud,  and  Phut^.  Now  the  nations  which  fulfilled 
this  prophecy  were,  1.  Nebuchadnezzar  with  his  army  of 
Cushites  and  descendants  of  Phut,  who  were  both  then  sub- 


t  Chap.  XXX.  5.  3t  Ezek.  xxxviii.  5. 

u  Amos  ix.  7.  7  Jerem.  xlvi.  9* 
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ject  to  the  Babylonian  empire,  greatly  ravaged  and  laid  waste 
the  land;  and' when  he  had  executed  his  mind,  then  '  Apries, 
with  8ome  forces  out  of  Libya,  killed  the  king  of  Egypt,  and 
finished  tlie  desolation.  Agreeably  therefore  to  what  was 
before  said,  the  Babylonians  are  called  Cush  and  Phut,  the 
descendants  of  Gush  and  Phut  being  part  of  their  army,  and 
Apries  and  his  Libyan  army  are  the  men  of  Lud. 

The  fourth  son  of  Ham  was  Canaan.  His  sons  were  Sidon, 
Heth,  Jebusi,  Emori,  Girgasi,  Hivi,  Arki,  Sini,  Arvadi, 
Zemari,  Hamathi :  these  peopled  the  land  of  Canaan  *. 

Sidon  £xed  in  Phoeniciai  one  of  whose  chief  towns  wa» 
called  by  his  name* 

Arvad  was  neighbour  to  Sidon  i*. 

Heth  lived  near  Gerar  towards  Egypt  ^. 

Where  the  other  sons  of  Canaan  settled  in  this  country 
cannot  be  determined  with  any  certainty  and  exactness  i 
only  we  must  place  them  somewhere  between  Sidon,  and 
Gerar,  and  Admah,  and  Zeboim,  and  Lashah,  for  these  places 
were  the  boundaries  of  their  land  according  to  Moses  ^. 

This  is  the  substance  of  what  is  offered  by  the  best  writers 
about  the  first  settlements  after  the  dispersion  of  mankind* 
We  must  not  pretend  to  affirm  it  in  every  tittle  true ;  but 
the  reader  will  observe  it  to  be  countenanced  by  arguments 
more  fiivourable  than  any  one,  that  never  considered  the 
subject,  would  expect  to  meet  with  for  a  fact  that  happened 
so  long  ago,  and  but  imperfectly  described  by  the  earliest 
writers.  Josephus  disperses  these  men  and  their  families  all 
over  the  world,  into  Spain  and  Italy  ;  but  we  cannot  possibly 
conceive  mankind  so  numerous  within  130  years  after  the 
flood,  as  to  send  out  colonies  enough  to  spread  into  nations 
so  distant  from  the  place  they  dispersed  from.  We  see  by  all 
the  mention  we  have  of  the  names  of  any  of  these  men  in  the 
books  of  the  Old  Testament,  that  they  appear  to  have  been 
first  seated  nearer  to  the  land  of  Shinaar ;  and  the  utmost  that 
can  be  proved  from  the  arguments  which  some  writers  offer 


«  Pridnnx  Connect,    book  ii.    an.         b  Ezek.  rxvii.  8. 
570.  Herodot.  1.  ii.  §.  169.  ^  2  Kings  vii.  6. 

*  Gm.  z.  18.  <l  G«B.  z.  19. 
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in  favour  of  Josephus's  remote  plantations  will  amount  to  no 
more  than  this,  that  the  companies  which  at  the  first  dis- 
persing settled  nearer  home  did  afterwards  increase,  and  in 
time  send  forth  colonies,  which  planted  the  more  remote 
countries.  I  believe,  if  an  exact  view  was  taken  of  all  the 
several  schemes  offered  upon  this  subject,  all  of  them  that 
are  supported  with  any  show  of  argument  might  be  reduced 
to  a  pretty  good  agreement  with  one  another.  For  though 
there  is  not  a  full  and  absolute  proof  of  any  one  scheme ;  yet 
all  that  can  be  offered  in  this  matter  has  the  same  tendency 
to  prove  this,  that  the  several  parts  of  the  world,  except 
those  only  where  we  have  supposed  Noah  to  settle,  and  the 
plantations  proceeding  from  them,  were  inhabited,  and  the 
inhabitants  of  them  cultivated  the  use  of  letters,  and  other 
arts,  sooner  or  later,  in  such  a  proportion  of  time  as  answers 
to  their  distance  from  the  place  which  Moses  calls  the  land 
of  Shinaar.  On  the  other  hand,  there  are  no  broken  stories, 
nor  pieces  of  antiquity,  in  all  the  monuments  of  learning, 
sacred  or  profane,  that  either  are,  or  are  said  ever  to  have 
been  in  the  world,  which  do  make  it  seem  probable  that 
mankind  were  first  seated  in  any  other  place. 

The  account  of  the  division  of  the  earth  given  us  in  the 
Ghronicon  of  Eusebius  is  founded  upon  the  supposition  that 
Noah,  some  time  before  his  death,  sat  down  by  divine  ap- 
pointment, and  parted  the  world  amongst  his  three  children, 
ordering  what  regions  the  descendants  of  each  of  them  should 
inhabit;  but  this  being  a  mere  fiction,  no  great  regard  can 
be  had  to  it.  Noah  never  came  into  these  parts  of  the  world 
at  all,  as  has  been  observed  already  from  several  very  probable 
arguments  for  his  settling  in  a  far  distant  place,  and  will  be 
further  evidenced  hereafter,  when  I  come  to  consider  the 
maxims  and  polity  upon  which  kingdoms  were  founded  in 
the  eastern  parts,  very  different  from  those  which  the  travel- 
lers from  Shinaar  adhered  to  in  their  appointments  of  kings 
and  governors. 
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4  FTER  the  separation  of  mankind,  Nimrod  became  the 
■^^  head  of  those  which  remained  at  Shinaar.  Nimrod  vms 
Q  mighty  hunter  before  the  Lord^.  He  taught  the  people  to 
make  up  companies,  and  to  chase  and  kill  the  wild  beasts 
abounding  in  those  parts ;  and  from  his  gathering  them  to* 
gether,  and  exercising  them  in  bands  for  this  purpose^  he  by 
degrees  led  them  on  to  a  social  defence  of  one  another,  and 
laid  the  foundations  of  his  authority  and  dominion '.  His 
kingdom  began  at  Babel;  ^nd  in  time,  as  his  people  mul- 
tiplied, he  extended  it  further :  perhaps  he  found  it  incon- 
venient to  have  too  large  a  number  dwell  together ;  a  po- 
pulouB  city  would  not  be  so  easily  influenced  as  a  small 
neighbourhood ;  for  we  cannot  imagine  the  first  kings  to  be 
able  either  to  make  or  execute  laws  with  that  strictness  and 
rigour  which  is  necessary  in  a  body  of  men  so  large  as  to 


'  Gen.  X.  9.  ment,  by  hunting.   See  Xenophon.  Cj- 

K  In  this  manner  the  Penians  fitted     roped.  1.  i. 
their  kings  for  war,  and  for  gorem- 
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afford  numerous  offenders ;  and  for  this  reason  it  seems  to 
have  been  a  prudent  institution  of  Nimrod,  when  his  city 
Babel  began  to  be  too  populous  to  be  regulated  by  his  in- 
spection, and  governed  by  his  influence,  to  lay  the  foundations 
of  other  cities,  £rac,  Achad,  and  Galne.  By  this  means  he 
disposed  of  numbers  of  his  people,  and  put  them  under  the 
directions  of  such  proper  deputies  as  he  might  appoint  over 
them,  or  perhaps  they,  with  his  consent**,  might  choose 
for  themselves.  And  thus  by  steps  and  degrees  he  brought 
their  minds  to  a  sense  of  government,  until  the  use  of  it 
came  to  be  experienced,  and  thereby  the  force  and  power  of 
laws  settled  and  confirmed.  Many  of  the  Fathers,  and  some 
later  writers  after  them,  represent  Nimrod  as  a  most  wicked 
and  insolent  tyrant ;  and  St.  Austin  in  particular  says  he  was 
a  mighty  hunter  ;  not  as  we  translate  it,  before^  or  in  the  pre- 
sence of  the  Lord,  but  apainet  the  Lord.  It  is  very  likely 
that  Nimrod  exercised  his  companions  into  some  sort  of  skill 
in  war ;  and  having  a  mind  to  set  down  with  them  at  Shi* 
naar,  he  obliged  his  brethren  that  would  not  come  into  his 
society  to  remove  and  provide  for  themselves  other  habita- 
tions ;  and  this  might  cause  them  to  go  away  with  ill  notions 
of  him,  and  occasion  them  to  spread  amongst  their  descend- 
ants the  worst  accounts  they  could  give  of  his  hunting,  by 
which  they  were  thus  chased  from  their  first  dwellings.  How- 
ever, we  do  not  find  he  waged  any  wars  to  enlarge  his 
empire.  Ninus,  according  to  Justin,  was  the  first  that  used 
an  army  with  this  view.  Nimrod*s  government  was  extended 
no  farther  than  the  necessities  or  conveniences  of  his  people 
required.  His  country  was  probably  no  more  than  the  pro- 
vince of  Babylonia.  He  begaii  his  reign  anno  mundi  1 757, 
and  it  is  thought  he  reigned  about  148  years,  and  so  died 
anno  mundi  1905. 

Some  time  in  Nimrod'^s  reign  *,  Ashur,  one  of  the  de* 
scendants  of  Shem,  led  a  number  of  men  from  Babel ;  they 
travelled  under  his  conduct  up  the  Tigris,  and  settled  in 
Assyria,  and  laid  the  first  foundations  of  Nineveh.     Ashur 


^  Cush,  the    father  of  Nimrod,  U      Hyde,  ReL  vet.  Pers.  p.  40. 
thought  to  have  been  g^ovemor  at  Erac.         i  Gen.  x.  x  i.  Joseph.  L  i.  c.  7. 
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governed  them  as  Nimrod  did  the  Babylonians,  and  as  they 
increased,  dispersed  them  in  the  country,  and  set  them  to 
build  some  little  adjacent  cities,  Behoboth,  Resen,  and  Calah. 

Belos  succeeded  Nimrod,  and  was  the  second  king  of  Ba- 
bjlon.  We  are  not  told  of  what  family  he  was  ;  and  perhaps 
he  was  not  much  akin  to  his  predecessor,  Nimrod  himself 
was  no  way  by  birth  entitled  to  be  king  of  Shinaar ;  nor 
hare  we  any  reason  to  imagine  that  mankind,  when  they 
first  formed  larger  societies  than  those  of  families,  were 
directed  by  any  thing  in  the  choice  of  their  kings  but  the 
expectation  of  some  public  good  to  be  promoted  by  them. 
The  first  civil  polity  was  that  of  kings,  according  to  Justin  ^ ; 
and  the  persons  advanced  to  that  dignity  were  promoted  to 
it  not  by  a  giddy  ambition,  but  were  chosen  for  their  known 
abilities  of  wisdom  and  virtue.  Nimrod  had  convinced  the 
people  of  the  advantages  of  forming  a  larger  society  than 
they  had  before  ever  thought  of;  and  so  the  people,  under  a 
sense  of  the  weight  and  wisdom  of  what  he  proposed,  chose 
him,  though  a  young  man  in  comparison  of  many  alive  at 
that  time,  to  rule  and  govern  them,  for  the  ends  which  he 
proposed  to  them ;  and  when  he  died,  Belus  appeared  to  be 
the  most  proper  person,  and  for  that  reason  was  appointed  to 
succeed  him,  Belus  was  a  prince  of  study ;  the  inventor  of 
the  Chaldean  astronomy,  says  Flinyl  He  is  thought  to 
have  spent  his  time  in  cultivating  his  country  and  im« 
proving  his  people.  He  reigned  sixty  years,  and  died  anno 
mundi  1965, 

Ashur  king  of  Nineveh  dying  much  about  this  time, 
Kinus  became  the  second  king  of  Assyria.  Ninus  was  of  an 
enterprising  and  ambitious  spirit.  He  began  the  first  wars, 
and  broke  the  peace  of  the  world  °*.  Babylonia  was  an  ad- 
jacent country,  too  near  him  to  lie  out  of  his  view  and  desires. 
He  coveted  to  enlarge  his  empire;  and  having  prepared 

k  Justin,  1.  i.  c.  I.  and  Diodorus  Sii  kaur&p  fieuriKtis  M  r^y  noiyh*^  c^p« 

enhis  was  of  the   same  opinion:  his  ytffttw,  ^9  ic«d  kwi^  Mfieua^  ip  rtut 

vorda  are,  Aih  tudtd  iroAcuoF  iropoSfSo-  Ifptus  i»ayptti^ms  ofhtg  *apfiAi}^^«r, 

«4cu  rkt  fkffiXMlas  fiii  rois  iKy6voii  rvv  Diodor.  Sic.  Hist.  1.  i.  p.  38. 
Aft^flM',  hkKjk  rois  T\ei<rra  «al  fii-  1  Plin.  lib.  vi.  c  a6. 

flora  t6  vkrfioi  ci€^«ToC«'iy,  €frf  Tpov^         m  Justin.  1,  i,  c,  |. 
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his  people  for  it,  he  easily  overran  his  neighbours,  who 
were  employed  in  cultivating  other  arts^  but  were  inexpert 
at  war:  he  in  a  little  time  subdued  the  Babylonians.  Di- 
odorus  Siculus°  makes  particular  mention  of  this  conquest 
of  Babylonia,  in  words  very  agreeable  to  the  circumstances 
of  these  times.  "  Ninus  (says  he)  the  king  of  Assyria,  as- 
*^  sisted  by  a  king  of  the  Arabians,  invaded  the  Babylonians 
*'  with  a  powerful  army.  The  present  Babylon  was  not  then 
**  built,  but  there  were  in  the  country  of  Babylonia  other 
**  cities  of  figure.  He  easily  reduced  these  his  neighbours, 
*^  who  had  no  great  skill  in  war,  and  laid  them  under  tribute.'' 
After  Ninus  had  subdued  the  Babylonians,  he  began  to 
think  of  conquering  other  nations ;  and  in  a  few  years  over- 
ran many  of  the  infant  states  of  Asia ;  and  so  by  uniting 
kingdom  to  kingdom  he  laid  the  foundations  of  the  Assyrian 
empire.  He  was  for  ever  restless  and  aspiring ;  the  subduing 
one  people  led  him  on  to  attempt  another,  and  the  passions 
of  men  being  then  of  the  same  sort  they  now  are,  every  new 
victory  carried  him  still  forwards,  without  end,  till  he  died. 
His  last  attempt  was  upon  Oxyartes,  or  Zoroastres  king  of 
Bactria.  Here  he  met  a  more  powerful  resistance  than  he 
had  before  experienced.  After  several  firuitless  attempts  upon 
the  chief  city  of  Bactria,  he  at  last  conquered  it,  by  the  con- 
trivance and  conduct  of  Semiramis,  a  woman,  wife  of  Menon 
a  captain  in  his  army.  The  spirit  and  bravery  of  Semiramis 
so  charmed  him,  that  he  fell  in  love  with  her,  and  forced  her 
husband  to  consent  to  his  having  her  for  his  wife,  offering  him 
in  lieu  of  Semiramis  his  own  daughter.  Ninus  had  a  son  by 
Semiramis,  named  Ninyas  ;  and  after  a  reign  of  two  and  fifty 
years  died  anno  mundi  2017. 

When  Ninus  was  dead,  Semiramis  expressed  in  her  actions 
such  a  conduct,  as  made  her  appear  the  fittest  person  to  com- 
mand the  new  but  large  empire.  Her  son  was  but  a  minor, 
and  during  the  latter  part  of  Ninus's  life  she  had  had  so 
great  a  share  in  the  administration,  and  always  acquitted  her- 
self to  the  public  satisfaction,  that  there  seems  no  need  of 


n  Diodoras  Siculus,  1.  ii.  §.  1.  p.  64. 
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the  contrivaDce  of  personating  her  son  **  to  obtain  her  the  em- 
pire. Her  advancement  to  it  was  easy  and  natural.  When 
she  took  npon  her  to  be  queen,  the  public  affairs  were  but  in 
the  hands  into  which  Ninus  when  alive  used  generally  to 
put  them ;  and  it  is  not  likely  that  the  people  should  be  un- 
easy at  her  governing,  who  had  for  several  years  together,  by 
a  series  of  actions^  gained  herself  a  great  credit  and  ascend- 
ant over  them  ;  especially  if  we  consider,  that  when  she  took 
up  the  sovereignty  she  still  pressed  forward  in  a  course  of 
action  which  continually  exceeded  the  expectations  of  her 
people,  and  left  no  room  for  any  to  be  willing  to  dispute  her 
authority.  Her  first  care  was  to  settle  and  establish  her  em- 
pire. She  removed  her  court  from  Nineveh  to  Babylon,  and 
added  much  to  that  city ;  encompassed  it  with  a  wall^  and 
built  several  public  and  magnificent  buildings  in  it.  And 
after  she  had  finished  the  seat  of  her  empire,  and  settled  all 
the  neighbouring  kingdoms  under  her  authority,  she  raised 
an  army,  and  attempted  to  conquer  India :  but  here  again, 
as  Ninus  had  before  experienced,  she  found  these  eastern 
countries  able  to  oppose  her.  After  a  long  and  a  dangerous 
war^  tired  out  with  defeats,  she  was  obliged  with  a  small  re- 
mainder of  her  forces  to  return  home.  Some  authors  report 
her  to  have  been  killed  on  the  banks  of  Indus ;  but  if  she 
was  not,  her  fruitless  attempts  there  so  consumed  her  forces, 
and  impaired  her  credit,  that  soon  after  she  came  home  she 
found  herself  out  of  repute  with  her  people,  and  so  resigned 
her  crown  and  authority  to  her  son  p,  and  soon  after  died. 
Thus  lived  and  died  the  famous  Semiramis^  an  early  instance 
of  what  seems  very  natural,  that  an  ambitious  but  defeated 
prince  should  grow  sick  of  empire.  Charles  the  Fiftli,  em- 
peror of  Germany,  resigned  his  dominions  in  much  the  same 
manner,  and  grew  out  of  love  with  the  pomp  and  greatness 
of  the  world  when  his  fortune  turned,  his  designs  were  blast- 
ed, and  he  could  not  command  his  triumphs  to  wait  on  him 
any  longer.     Justin  has  accused  Semiramis  of  lewdness  and 

o  Justin,   from    Trogiu    Pompeius,  ment  to  her   conduct,    bnTery,  and 

loppOMt  her  to  have  made  use  of  this  success  in  her  undertaldngs. 
rtniagem ;  but  Diodorus  Siculus,  with         P  Diodorus  Siculus,   lib.  ii.  p.   76. 

noR  probabilitj,  ascribes  her  advance-  $.  20. 
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immodesty;  and  Diodorus  Siculus  is  not  favourable  to  her 
character,  though  he  does  not  charge  her  with  the  same  par- 
ticulars as  Justin  does.  It  is  not  possible  for  us  to  determine 
whether  she  was  guilty  or  innocent;  however  we  may  ob- 
serve this,  that  whilst  her  enterprises  were  crowned  with 
fortune  and  success,  she  maintained  herself  in  great  credit  and 
glory  with  her  people ;  but  she  lived  to  find  a  character  so 
supported  is  at  fatal  uncertainties ;  an  unhappy  turn  of  af- 
fairs may  quickly  blast  it,  and  make  it  difficult  to  go  down 
with  credit  to  the  grave.  Semiramis  resigned  her  empire 
after  she  had  reigned  forty-two  years,  anno  mundi  2059. 

Ninyas  was  the  next  king  of  the  empire  of  Assyria  *».  He 
began  his  reign  full  of  a  sense  of  the  errors  of  his  mother's 
administration,  and  engaged  in  none  of  the  wars  and  danger- 
ous expeditions  with  which  Semiramis  seems  to  have  tired 
out  her  people.  Most  writers  represent  him  as  a  feeble  and 
effeminate  prince ;  but  perhaps  all  these  accounts  of  him 
arose  from  the  disposition  there  is  in  writers  to  think  a  tur- 
bulent and  warlike  reign,  if  victorious,  a  glorious  one^  and 
to  overlook  an  administration  employed  in  the  silent  but 
more  happy  arts  of  peace  and  good  government  Ninyas 
made  no  wars,  nor  used  any  endeavours  to  enlarge  his  em- 
pire ;  but  he  took  a  due  care  to  regulate  and '  settle  upon  a 
good  foundation  the  extensive  dominions  which  his  parents 
had  left  him,  and  by  a  wise  contrivance  of  annual  deputies 
over  his  provinces  he  prevented  the  many  revolts  of  distant 
countries  which  might  otherwise  have  happeped.  He  is 
said  to  have  begun  that  state  which  the  eastern  kings  im* 
proved  afterwards ;  was  of  difficult  access,  in  order  to  raise 
himself  a  veneration  from  his  subjects.  We  do  not  find  but 
he  had  an  happy  reign.  He  transmitted  his  empire  to  his 
successors  so  well  ordered  and  constituted,  as  to  last  in  the 
hands  of  a  series  of  kings  of  no  extraordinary  fame  above  a 
thousand  years.  This  I  take  to  be  the  history  of  the  Baby- 
lonian or  Assyrian  empire  for  about  three  hundred  years. 
It  may  be  proper,  before  I  proceed  further,  to  make  some 

<l  Jqstin.  Diodonu  Siculus.  '  Diodorus  Siculus,  1.  ii.  p.  77. 
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remarks  upon  the  affairs  of  the  time  we  have  gone  over. 
Andj 

I.  Let  OS  consider  and  settle  the  chronology.  Nimrod, 
we  say,  began  his  reign  anno  mundi  I757>  i.  e.  an  hundred 
and  one  years  after  the  flood,  at  the  birdi  of  Peleg,  the  time 
at  which  the  men  of  Shinaar  were  first  separated.  At  that 
time  Nknrod  began  to  be  a  mighty  one  in  the  earth*,  and  the 
beginning  of  hie  kingdom  was  Babel  ^.  It  is  probable  that  he 
was  not  forthwith  made  a  king ;  he  might  raise  himself  by 
steps,  and  in  time :  and  if  we  could  say  how  long  he  might 
be  forming  the  people  before  he  could  set  up  his  authority 
and  rule  them,  perhaps  we  might  begin  his  reign  a  few 
years  later :  but  however  that  be,  we  are  in  no  great  mis- 
take in  dating  it  from  the  first  confusion  of  tongues,  for  then 
he  began  to  be  a  mighty  one.  The  foundations  of  his  sove- 
reignty were  then  laid,  which  he  proceeded  to  build  up  and 
establish  as  fast  as  he  could,  and  from  this  time  therefore  we 
date  the  rise  of  his  kingdom.  Nimrod  at  this  time  could  be 
but  a  young  man,  in  comparison  of  many  others  then  alive  ; 
for  suppose  his  father  Gush,  the  son  of  Ham,  was  bom  as 
early  as  Arphaxad,  the  son  of  Shem  ",  two  gears  after  the 
food;  and  that  Nimrod,  who  seems  to  be  the  sixth  son  of 
Gush,  was  born  when  his  father  Gush  was  about  thirty-eight 
years  old,  Nimrod  would,  according  to  this  account,  be 
about  the  age  of  sixty-one  years ;  old  enough  indeed  to  have 
many  sons,  and  perhaps  a  grandson,  but  not  advanced  enough 
in  years  to  be  the  father  of  a  nation  of  people,  or  to  have  a 
vast  number  of  persons  descending  from  him.  He  could  not 
have  any  paternal  right  to  be  a  king,  nor  claim  it  fairly  as 
doe  to  the  ripeness  of  his  years  and  the  seniority  of  his  age. 
But  to  return  to  the  settling  the  chronology  of  his  reign. 
He  began  it  at  Babel  anno  mundi  1757.  But  why  do  we 
suppose  that  he  reigned  14^  years,  and  no  more !  To  this  I 
apjwer,  his  reign  may  easily  be  allowed  to  be  so  long ;  for  if 
he  began  to  reign  at  the  age  of  sixty-one,  and  lived  148 
years  after,  we  shall  extend  his  life  to  but  209  years,  and  the 


»  Gen.  X.  8.  *  Vcr.  la  «  Gen.  xi.  10. 
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sons  of  Shem  his  cotemporaries  lived  much  longer:  so  that 
the  real  difficulty  will  be  to  give  a  reason  for  our  ending  his 
reign  anno  mundi  1905,  not  supposing  it  to  be  longer.  But 
to  this  I  think  we  are  determined  by  the  reigns  of  his  suc- 
cessors Belus  and  Ninus.  Eusebius  has  placed  the  birth  of 
Abraham  in  the  forty-third  year  of  Ninus,  and  Bolus's  reign 
ik  commonly  computed  to  be  sixty  years ;  so  that  it  is  evi- 
dent,  that  the  space  of  time  between  the  death  of  Nimrod 
and  the  birth  of  Abraham  is  103  years ;  and  since  it  will  ap- 
pear hereafter  very  clearly,  by  the  Hebrew  chronology,  that 
Abraham  was  bom  anno  mundi  aoo8,  the  103  years  belong- 
ing to  the  reigns  of  Belus  and  Ninus,  which  are  the  space  of 
time  between  the  deattt  of  Nimrod  and  the  birth  of  Abra- 
ham,  will  carry  us  back  to  anno  mundi  1905,  and  fix  the 
death  of  Nimrod,  as  we  do,  in  that  year.  I  might  observe, 
that  the  beginning  of  Nimrod's  reign  in  this  year  agrees 
perfectly  well  with  the  account  that  was  afterwards  given  of 
some  astronomical  observations  made  at  Babylon.  When 
Alexander  the  Great  took  possession  of  that  city,  Callisthenes 
the  philosopher,  who  accompanied  him  y,  upon  searching  into 
the  treasures  of  the  Babylonian  learning,  found  that  the 
Chaldeans  had  a  series  of  astronomical  observations  for  1 903 
years  backward  from  that  time.  The  year  in  which  Alex- 
ander came  to  Babylon  was  ^  anno  mundi  i6y4 ;  firom  which, 
if  we  trace  upwards  1903  years,  we  shall  be  brought  back  to 
anno  mundi  177 1.  So  that  in  this  year  began  the  astronomy 
of  the  Chaldeans,  i.  e.  fourteen  years  after  the  first  begin- 
ning of  Nimrod's  reign ;  and  it  is  very  likely  that  so  many 
years  must  be  spent  before  the  hurry  arising  from  the  first 
confusion  of  tongues  could  be  over,  before  we  can  conceive 
a  settlement  of  the  people,  or  the  new  kingdom  could  be 
brought  into  a  state  quiet  and  composed  enough  for  the  cul- 
ture of  arts  and  sciences  to  appear,  and  draw  the  public 
attention  to  them. 

But,  2.  It  is  thought  by  many  persons  that  Nimrod,  Belus, 
and  Ninus  were  all  but  one  person,  and  that  the  first  year 
of  Ninus  was  the  first  year  of  this  empire,  or  at  least  that 

7  SimpUdiu  de  coelo,  1.  ii.  p.  123.  z  Archbishop  Usher^s  Annals. 
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Nimrod  and  Belus  were  the  same  man,  and  that  there  was  but 
one  king  before  Ninus^  namely  Belus.  To  this  I  answer ; 
the  beginning  of  the  Assyrian  empire  is  very  justly  computed 
from  the  reign  of  Ninus,  for  he  was  king  of  Nineveh^  and 
was  the  first  that  attempted  to  enlarge  his  dominions.  The 
kingdom  was  inconsiderable  when  he  first  began  his  reign, 
but  his  conquests  soon  enlarged  it,  and  from  small  beginnings 
laid  the  foundations  of  a  mighty  empire :  but  then  Ninus 
cannot  possibly  be  as  ancient  as  Nimrod,  for  all  authors 
agree  that  the  continuance  of  this  empire,  from  its  rise  to 
Sardanapahis,  was  no  more  than  1300  years.  The  death  of 
Sardanapalus  happened  anno  mtmdi  3237,  from  which  year  if 
we  reckon  backward  1300  years,  we  shall  come  back  to  anno 
mmndi  I957>  the  year  in  which  I  have  placed  the  beginning 
of  Ninus's  reign ;  but  then  this  year  falling  2CX)  years  later 
than  the  confusion  of  mankind,  at  which  time  Nimrod  began 
to  he  a  mighty  one,  Nimrod  and  Ninus  cannot  possibly  be  the 
same  person. 

That  the  empire  of  the  Assyrians  continued  no  more  than 
i3cx:>  years  from  Ninus  to  Sardanapalus  is  the  unanimous 
opinion  of  all  the  ancient  writers.  Castor  Rhodius  makes  it 
not  quite  so  much ;  he  computed  it,  as  Syncellus  informs  us, 
but  1280 <^;  but  none  of  them  make  it  more;  for  the  two 
passages  of  Diodorus  Siculus,  in  one  of  which  ^  the  conti- 
nuance of  this  empire  is  supposed  to  be  1360  years,  and  in 
the  other  above  1400,  are  both  esteemed  by  the  learned  to 
have  been  corrupted;  the  former  is  twice  quoted  by  Syn- 
cellus, not  1360,  but  somewhat  above  1300,  i.  e.  according 
to  Agathias  S  ^y^  years,  for  so  he  cites  this  passage ;  and 
the  other  passage  contradicts  Eusebius  and  Clemens  Alexan- 
drinus,  and  botb  of  them  quoted  Diodorus,  and  thought  him 
to  know  of  no  other  number  of  years  for  the  continuance  of 
this  empire  than  the  1300  ^. 

Ab  to  Belus's  being  the  same  person  with  Nimrod,  there 

»  SynoeU.  p.  168.  opinion,    for  he   computes  from    the 

b  Diodor.  Sie.  L  ii.  p.  77.  &  p.  81.  first  year  of  Ninns  to  the  last  of  Sar- 

Edit.  Shodoman.  dAoapalus   but   1340    years;    but   he 

c  lib.  ii.  p.  63.  quotes   Diodorus,  asserting  it   to  be 

<  Eusebius  seems  by  his  own  com-  1300  years.     Chron.  p.  33. 

pirtations  to   have  foUowed   Castor's 
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axe  no  good  authors,  that  I  know  of,  that  do  directly  make 
them  so.  Nimrod  is  indeed  nowhere  mentioned  but  in 
Scripture,  or  in  writers  that  have  copied  from  the  sacred 
pages ;  but  still  all  the  writers  that  have  mentioned  Belus  as- 
signing to  his  reign  but  about  sixty  years,  he  must  begin  his 
reign  anno  mundi  1905,  and  so  could  not  be  Nimrod,  who 
began  to  be  a  mighty  one  near  a  century  and  half  before  this 
time,  namely,  at  the  dispersion  of  mankind,  anno  nmndi 
1757.  Belus,  reigning  but  sixty  years,  must  have  been  an 
old  man  when  he  was  advanced  to  the  throne.  He  might 
be  of  equal  years,  nay  older  than  Nimrod  himself,  live  sixty 
years  after  Nimrod's  decease,  and  yet  not  live  to  above  the 
age  of  270  years,  an  age  which  his  cotemporaries  in  the  fa- 
mily of  Arphaxad  far  exceeded.  I  should  therefore  imagine 
Belus  to  have  been  of  much  riper  years  and  a  greater  age 
than  Nimrod  himself.  The  enterprising  spirit  of  Nimrod, 
and  the  heat  of  the  times,  might  put  the  unsettled  affairs  of 
this  part  of  mankind  at  first  into  the  hands  of  a  young  man, 
who  did  very  evidently  lead  them  into  schemes  effectually 
conducing  to  the  public  good ;  but  when  he  happened  to  be 
taken  off,  whom  should  they  next  look  to  for  counsel  and  di- 
rection, but  to  some  venerable  person  of  authority,  and  years, 
and  wisdom  i  If  Belus  was  the  student  which  Pliny  supposes 
him,  if  he  first  invented  the  Chaldean  astronomy,  it  is  ob- 
servable that  he  had  advanced  his  studies  to  some  degree  of 
perfection  in  the  early  years  of  Nimrod's  reign ;  for  the  ob- 
servations, as  we  said,  began  anno  mundi  1771.  Chronology 
was  very  imperfect  in  these  days ;  for  the  civil  or  computed 
year  consisting  of  but  360  days,  and  that  being  almost  five 
days  and  a  quarter  less  than  the  solar  year,  the  seasons  did 
not  return  at  the  times,  and  months,  and  days  of  the  month 
on  which  they  were  expected;  for  every  year  being  five 
days  and  a  quarter  longer  than  the  computations  in  use  had 
calculated,  it  is  plain  that  the  seasons  of  the  year  must  be 
carried  forward  five  days  and  a  quarter  in  every  year,  and 
that  in  about  seventeen  years  the  first  day  of  the  winter 
quarter  would  happen  on  the  day  of  the  month  that  belonged 
to  the  spring,  and  so  on,  till  in  about  sixty-eight  years  the 
seasons  would  go  almost  rounds  through  the  whole  year,  and 
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come  about  near  to  their  tme  place  again.  And  this  con- 
fusion and  variety  of  the  seasons  must  have  happened  twice^ 
about  the  time  of  the  dispersion  of  mankind,  and  was  the 
cause  of  such  disorders  in  their  affairs,  that  in  time  it  became 
a  part  of  the  priest's  office  to  observe  the  heavens,  and  to 
make  public  declarations  when  the  seasons  began  for  tillage 
and  harvest,  which  the  people  had  no  way  to  find  out  by 
any  diaries  then  made,  or  tables  of  chronology.  Perhaps 
Belus  was  the  first  that  became  skilAil  in  this  matter.  If  we 
consider  how  slowly  this  sort  of  science  was  advanced,  and 
that  near  a  thousand  years  passed  before  they  came  to  form 
any  tolerable  notion  of  the  true  length  of  the  year,  we  may 
imagine  that  Belus  might  pursue  these  studies  for  several 
years  together  without  bringing  them  to  a  great  height. 
He  might  begin  his  studies  years  before  the  dispersion  of 
mankind ;  might  have  made  such  a  progress  by  the  fourteenth 
year  of  Nimrod,  as  to  be  able  to  give  some,  though  perhaps 
not  a  very  accurate  account  of  the  weather  and  seasons,  of 
the  seed-time  and  harvest ;  and  a  science  of  such  use  to  the 
public,  however  imperfect,  could  not  but  attract  the  regard 
of  the  people,  and  procure  great  honours  to  the  master  of  it. 
A  continued  progress  through  a  course  of  these  studies  must 
have  every  year  more  and  more  raised  Belus  in  the  esteem  of 
the  people,  and  by  the  time  of  Nimrod's  death  have  procured 
him  such  a  veneration  as  to  make  way  for  his  being  king. 
There  is  a  passage  of  Eupolemus<^,  which  seems  to  make 
Belus  to  be  Ham  the  son  of  Noah,  for  he  describes  him  to  be 
father  of  Canaan,  of  Mizraim,  of  Cous  or  Cush,  and  of  an- 
other son,  i.  e.  of  Phut ;  and  these  were  the  children  which 
Moses  ascribes  to  Ham.  But  if  any  one  thinks  all  this  not 
probable,  and  will  have  it  that  Belus  was  a  son  of  Nimrod ; 
that  when  he  came  to  be  king,  he  only  made  a  settlement 
and  provision  for  the  Chaldean  astronomers,  and  so  obtained 


•  Smeb.  Pnep.  Eyang.  L  ix.  c.  17.  which  I  have  cited  in  ita  place>  that 
It  must  be  confessed  the  ancient  writers  Phut,  one  of  the  sons  of  Ham,  was  pro- 
have  very  much  confounded  these  an-  bably  called  by  this  name ;  and  perhaps 
dent  names  with  one  another:  as  Belus  the  words  Chronus  and  Belus  were 
seems  by  this  passage  to  be  Ham;  so  bothlike  Pharaoh,  aname  or  title  given 
we   shaU  find  firom  another  passage  to  several  kings. 
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the  name  of  their  founder,  I  cannot  dispute  it ;  we  can  only 
guess  in  these  matters. 

But,  II.  Many  authors  have  imagined  that  Nineveh  was 
not  built  by  Ashur,  but  by  Nimrod  himself,  and  they  inter- 
pret the  I  ith  verse  of  the  loth  chapter  of  Genesis  thus  :  Out 
of  that  land  he  [i.  e.  Nimrod,  before  spoken  of]  went  forth 
into  Assyria,  and  Imilded  Nineveh,  and  the  city  Mehoboth  and 
Calah,  &c.  The  reasons  they  give  for  this  opinion  are, 
1.  they  say  it  does  not  seem  likely  that  Moses  should  give  any 
account  of  the  settlement  of  one  of  the  sons  of  Shem  under 
the  head  where  he  is  discoursing  of  Ham's  family,  when  we 
see  he  reserves  a  distinct  head  for  each  family,  and  after- 
wards mentions  Asher  in  his  place,  ver  22.  2.  Ashur  the 
son  of  Shem  (says  sir  W.  Raleigh)  did  not  build  Nineveh, 
but  settled  in  another  place.  He  built  XJr  of  the  Chaldees, 
where  the  children  of  Shem  settled  until  the  removal  of 
Abraham  out  of  that  country.  That  Ashur  built  Ur  of  the 
Chaldees  he  collects  from  Isaiah^;  Behold  the  land  of  the 
Chaldeans;  this  people  was  not^  till  Ashur  fowided  it  for 
Hie  inhabitants  of  the  toUdemess.  3.  They  say,  if  Ashur  was 
the  founder  of  Nineveh,  what  became  of  him !  It  is  strange 
the  founder  of  so  great  an  empire  should  be  but  once  men- 
tioned, and  that  by  the  by,  and  that  we  should  have  no  further 
accounts  of  him.  But  to  all  this  may  be  answered,  i.  Moses 
is  not  so  exactly  methodical,  but  that,  upon  mentioning  Nim- 
rod and  his  people,  he  may  be  conceived  to  hint  at  a  colony 
that  departed  from  under  his  government,  though  it  hap- 
pened to  be  led  by  a  person  of  another  family.  2.  If  Ur  of 
the  Chaldees  was  indeed  built  by  Ashur,  as  is  conjectured 
from  the  passage  of  Isaiah  before  mentioned,  that  is  in  no 
wise  inconsistent  with  Ashur's  going  into  Assyria,  but  rather 
agreeable  to  it;  for  Ur  was  not  situate  where  sir  Walter 
Kaleigh  imagines,  but  in  Mesopotamia,  probably  near  the 
Tigris,  and  might  therefore  be  built  by  the  Assyrian,  who 
bordered  upon  it.  That  Ur  was  in  Mesopottimia  is  evident 
from  St.  Stephen's  supposing  Abraham  to  dwell  in  Mesopo- 
tamia before  he  went  to  Haran^ ;  whereas  he  removed  from 

f  Isaiah  xxiii.  13.  s  Acts  vii.  3. 
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this  T7r  of  the  Chaldees^  or,  as  the  same  St.  Stephen  expresses 
ii,  from  the  land  of  the  Chaldeans^  directly  to  Haran'^. 
3.  As  to  the  silence  of  history  about  Assur^  neither  Nineveh 
nor  the  kingdom  of  Assyria  were  raised  to  any  remarkable 
grandeur  under  Assur,  the  first  founder  of  it.  The  glory  of 
Nineveh,  and  the  increase  of  the  empire,  was  the  work  of 
after-kings.  Assur  only  planted  a  few  people  in  that  coun- 
try^ and  took  care  to  have  habitations  for  them ;  however 
the  country  was,  in  succeeding  ages,  called  by  his  name, 
and  that  is  in  reality  a  greater  mention  of  him  than  we  have 
of  several  other  planters,  who  made  perhaps  more  consider* 
able  plantations  than  Assur  did.  But,  4.  It  is  probable  that 
Assur  built  Nineveh,  from  the  conquest  of  Babylonia  by  the 
Assyrians  under  Ninus.  If  Nimrod  had  built  Nineveh,  and 
planted  Assjrria,  Babylon  and  Assyria  would  have  been  but 
one  empire,  and  it  would  be  an  inconsistence  to  talk  of  a  suo- 
ceeding  king  of  one  of  them  conquering  the  other.  That 
the  Assyrian  conquered  the  Babylonians  is  very  particularly 
recorded  by  Diodorus';  and  therefore  before  Ninus  united 
diem  Babylonia  and  Assyria  were  two  distinct  kingdoms, 
and  not  the  plantation  of  one  and  the  same  founder.  5.  The 
land  of  Ashur  and  the  land  of  Nimrod  are  mentioned  as 
two  distinct  countries,  Micah  v.  6. 

m.  Another  remarkable  thing  in  the  transactions  of  this 
time  is  the  opposition  that  Ninus  met  at  Bactria,  and  Semi 
ramis  after  him,  when  she  endeavoured  to  penetrate  farther, 
and  to  conquer  India.  When  Ninus  had  instructed  his 
people  for  war,  he  overran  the  infant  kingdoms  of  Asia,  by 
his  own  force  and  power,  with  much  ease,  and  without 
meeting  any  considerable  opposition :  but  when  he  came  to 
attempt  Bactria,  though  with  an  army  very  probably  en- 
forced and  increased  with  supplies  from  the  conquered  nations, 
yet  lie  met  a  power  here  equal  to  his  own,  and  able  to  defend 
itself  against  repeated  attacks  made  by  him.  Bactria  is  about 
a  thousand  miles  from  Shinaai*,  and  India  two  or  three 
hundred  miles  further;  and  now  if  we  suppose  that  the 
whole  race  of  mankind,  Noah  and  all  his  children,  were  dis- 

^  Acta  TU.  4.  i  Loc.  sup.  est. 
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persed  from  Shinaar,  how  is  it  possible  that  any  one  plan- 
tation of  them  could  in  so  few  ages  reach  and  plant  these 
distant  countries,  and  increase  and  multiply  to  a  number  able 
to  defend  themselves  against  the  united  force  of  so  many 
companies  of  their  brethren  ?  I  dare  say,  had  Ninus  extended 
his  arms  as  far  west,  north,  and  south,  as  he  did  east^  he 
would  have  found  not  powerful  armies^  or  considerable  na- 
tions, but  uninhabited  countries.  At  the  separation  of  man- 
kind, the  only  company  that  travelled  this  way  from  Shinaar 
was  Jocktan  and  his  sons.  We  are  told  they  lived  from 
Mesha  to  Sephar :  and  if  we  consider  them,  we  cannot  but 
think  them  a  yoimger  branch;  their  numbers  not  so  great 
as  those  of  some  other  planters  born  a  descent  or  two  be- 
fore them.  But  if  we  should  allow  them  to  be  as  potent 
as  any  other  single  people  in  the  then  world,  able  to  defend 
themselves  against  the  Babylonians,  Assyrians,  Modes,  or  any 
other  particular  society  of  their  brethren  ;  yet  how  is  it  pos- 
sible that  they  should  travel  to  such  distant  habitations,  and 
settle  themselves  into  a  firm  and  well-ordered  government, 
and  be  able  to  bring  into  the  field  sufficient  forces  to  repel 
the  attacks  of  Medes,  Persians,  Assyrians,  Babylonians,  and 
most  of  the  other  colonies  united  together.  The  fact  there- 
fore here  related  confirms  to  me  the  settlement  we  before 
allotted  to  Noah  at  his  coming  out  of  the  ark.  Bactria  and 
India  are  not  very  far  from  the  Ararat  we  mentioned,  and  if 
so,  it  is  easy  to  say  how  the  inhabitants  of  Shinaar  might 
meet  here  as  numerous  and  as  potent  armies  as  their  own. 
Noah,  and  those  that  remained  with  him,  were  settled  sooner 
than  the  travellers  to  Shinaar ;  and  their  descendants,  with- 
out doubt,  were  as  many,  as  wise,  as  well  instructed  in  all 
arts,  if  not  better ;  as  potent  in  arms,  and  every  way  as  well 
prepared  to  support  and  maintain  their  kingdoms.  This 
therefore,  I  think,  is  the  reason  why  Ninus  and  Semiramis 
so  easily  overran  the  kingdoms  of  Asia,  but  met  so  consider- 
able an  opposition  at  Bactria  and  India  :  amongst  the  former 
they  found  only  the  young  and  unexperienced  states,  that 
arose  from  the  divided  travellers  to  Shinaar  ;  but  when  they 
came  to  Bactria  and  India,  they  had  to  engage  with  nations 
that  were  as  soon  or  sooner  settled  than  themselves,  that  were 
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desceoded  from  their  great  ancestor  Noah,  and  those  that 
contmaed  with  him,  and  had  been  growing  and  increasing 
as  much  as  they,  from  the  time  that  their  fEtthers  had  lef); 
their  first  seats  to  travel  to  Shinaar. 

IV.  Justin  ^  mentions  some  wars  between  Sesostris  king  of 
Egypt,  and  Tanais  king  of  Scythia,  which,  he  says,  were 
long  before  Ninus,  and  prior  to  all  dates  and  computations 
of  time.  It  is  something  difficult  to  guess  when  these  wars 
happened.  Some  writers  suppose  that  Justin  made  a  mis- 
take, and  supposed  these  wars  so  early,  when  in  truth  they  did 
not  happen  until  many  ages  after.  Tanais  and  Sesostris  are 
modem  names ;  in  these  I  do  not  question  but  he  was  mis- 
taken ;  there  were  no  such  kings  before  Ninus.  Eusebius 
takes  notice  *  from  Abydenus,  that  much  about  the  time  of, 
or  soon  afiter^  the  confusion  of  tongues,  there  broke  out  a  war 
between  Chronus  and  Titan ;  and  it  is  most  probable  that  the 
Chronus  here  spoken  of  was  M izraim,  the  first  king  of  Egypt ; 
and  if  so,  Titan  probably  was  Nimrod,  and  the  wars  here 
hinted  at  were  skirmishes  that  might  happen  upon  Nimrod's 
attempting  to  drive  Mizraim,  and  all  others  that  would  not 
come  into  his  society,  from  Babel,  the  place  where  he  erected 
his  kingdom.  These  wars  may  justly  be  supposed  a  great 
while  before  Ninus,  at  least  about  ooo  years.  That  Chro- 
nus was  Mizraim  may  be  hence  conjectured:  Eupolemus"' 
makes  Chronus  to  be  one  of  the  names  of  Ham,  for  he  re- 
cords the  person  so  named  to  be  the  father  of  the  same 
children  whom  Moses  affirms  to  be  the  sons  of  Ham,  namely, 
of  Belus,  of  Canaan,  of  Cous,  and  of  Mestraim :  Canaan 
and  Mestraim  are  evidently  the  same  with  two  of  Ham's 
sons  mentioned  by  Moses,  and  Cous  may  easily  be  supposed 
to  be  Cush,  and  then  Belus  must  be  Phut.  Chronus  diere- 
fore  was  Ham,  and  these  were  his  sons ;  but  then  it  is 
remarkable,  that  one  of  Ham's  children  was  also  called 
Chronus,  and  this  second  Chronus  was  the  Mizraim  we  are 
speaking  of.  That  Chronus,  or  Ham,  had  a  son  called  also 
Chronus,  we   are  informed  by  Eusebius  ° ;    and   the   same 

k  lib.  i.  c.  I.  m  EuBeb.  Pnep.  BTsng.  lib.  iz.  c.  17. 

1  In  Chron.  p.  13.  et  in  Fnep.  Evang.         n  F^p.  Evang.  1.  i.  c  10. 
lib.  ix.  c.  14. 
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author  assures  us  that  this  Chronus  was  Mizraim,  by  inform- 
ing us  that  he  left  his  kingdom  of  Egypt  to  Taautus®,  whom 
all  writers  acknowledge  to  be  the  son  of  Menes,  or  Mizraim, 
and  to  have  succeeded  him  in  that  kingdom:  and  this  is 
what  induces  me  to  imagine  that  the  wars  ascribed  by  Justin 
to  Tanais  and  Sesostris  were  some  skirmishes  that  might 
happen  between  Nimrod  and  Mizraim.  Other  writers  be^ 
sides  Abydenus  have  mentioned  these  wars ;  we  have  some 
hints  of  them  both  in  Plutarch  p  and  Diodorus  ^,  but  with  a 
small  change  of  -the  names  of  the  warriors :  according  to 
them,  these  wars  happened  between  Typhon  and  Osiris  ;  but 
Typhon  and  Titan  may  be  easily  conceived^  by  the  accoants 
the  Greeks  give  of  them^  to  be  the  same  person ;  and  there 
is  good  reason  to  think  Osiris  the  same  person  with  Miz- 
raim, both  if  we  consider  the  name  %  and  what  is  affirmed  of 
him*.  Plutarch,  in  his  account  of  these  wars,  gives  us  some 
things  historically  false,  and  others  fabulous ;  but  that  is  no 
wonder.  The  Greeks  have  been  observed  to  augment  all 
the  ancient  stories  which  they  brought  from  Egypt  with 
various  additions.  His  account,  that  Typhon  had  the  aid  of 
Aso,  a  filmous  queen  of  Ethiopia  ^  against  Osiris,  looks  as  if 
these  wars  had  been  imagined  to  have  been  carried  on  in  the 
times  of  Semiramis ;  but  Mizraim  died  before  Belus^  the 
second  king  of  Assyria.  Upon  the  whole,  all  we  can  offer 
about  these  wars  must  be  imperfect  and  imcertain :  we  can 
only  pretend  to  shew,  that  the  best  accounts  of  them  do  not 
contradict)  but  rather  agree  with  the  history  of  these  times. 
Mizraim  and  his  sons  were  in  after-ages  worshipped  as  gods 
in  'Egypt ;  and  the  story  of  this  war  of  Titan  ^,  or  Typhon, 
against  them,  gave  occasion  to  the  Greek  fiibles  about  the 
war  of  the  giants  with  the  gods.  But  to  return  to  our 
history. 

Whilst  Nimrod  was  settling  his  people  at  Babel,  Mizraim, 

o  Pnep.  Erang.  lib.  L  c.  lo.  p.  35.  of  Cuui,  which  was  the  andent  pro. 

P  lib.  de  Isid.  et  Oririd.  nimciation  of  |!^33«  or  Canaan.  Eiueb. 

q  Hist.  lib.  i.  Pnep.  Evang.  1.  i.  c.  10.  p.  35.    Moms 

f  Mixndm  in  the  singular  number  is  makes  Minaim  the  brother  of  Canaan. 

Miaor ;  and   Osiris   is   often  written  t  Ethiopia  is  the  land  of  Cush. 

Itirit,  or  Itor.  u  Euseb.   Prtcp.   Evang.  1.  i.   c.  10. 

•  Isiris  is  affirmed  to  be  the  brother  p.  35. 
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with  those  that  adhered  to  him,  took  his  way  towards 
Egypt,  and  arrived  there,  it  is  thought,  about  the  fifteenth 
year  of  Nimrod,  armo  nrnndi  177  a.  He  seated  himself  near 
the  entrance  of  Egypt,  and  perhaps  built  the  city  Zoan, 
which  Bochart  proves  to  have  been  the  seat  of  the  kings  of 
Egypt  in  the  first  ages.  The  time  of  Mizraim's  settling  in 
Egypt,  fifteen  years  later  than  Nimrod  at  Shinaar,  is  very 
probable.  From  Shinaar  to  the  entrance  of  Egypt  is  near 
seven  hundred  miles,  and  we  cannot  suppose  that  he  went 
directly  thither.  Hebron  in  Canaan  was  built  seven  years 
before  Zoan  in  Egypt  7,  and  it  seems  by  its  situation  to  have 
stood  in  the  midway  between  Shinaar  and  Egypt.  Whe- 
ther Mizraim  was  at  the  building  of  Hebron,  we  cannot  say ; 
he  very  probably  made  many  stops  in  several  places ;  for  we 
cannot  think  that  he  knew  any  thing  of  Egypt  at  his  first 
setting  out,  but  he  travelled  in  search  of  a  country  where  he 
should  like  to  settle ;  and  aft;er  many  journeys,  and  perhaps 
some  short  abodes  in  several  places,  where  some  inconveni- 
ences or  other  dissuaded  him  from  settling,  at  length  he  came 
to  the  banks  of  Nile.  Here  he  found  a  plentiful  and  well 
watered  country,  and  therefore  here  he  determined  to  fix, 
and  move  no  further ;  and  he  may  well  be  supposed  to  have 
spent  fifteen  years  in  travelling  thus  far  in  this  manner. 

The  person  whom  Moses  calls  Mizraim  is  by  Diodorus 
and  the  other  heathen  writers  commonly  called  Menes ;  by 
Syncellus,  Mestraun.  Menes  is  supposed  to  be  the  first  king 
of  Egypt  by  Herodotus ',  Diodorus  %  Eratosthenes,  Africa- 
JxuB  from  Manetho,  Eusebius,  and  Syncellus  ^ ;  and  the  times 
of  their  Menes  coincides  very  well  with  those  of  Moses's 
Mizraim,  as  sir  John  Marsham  has  pretty  clearly  evidenced 
in  the  following  manner  ^  : 

I.  He  observes  from  Diodorus  ^,  that  Menes  was  succeeded 
by  fifty-two  kings,  whose  reigns  all  together  took  up  the 
space  of  above  1400  years,  in  all  which  time  the  Egyptians 
had  done  nothing  worth  the  recording  in  history.  2.  He 
supposes  these  T400  years  to  end  at  Sesostris ;  for  Herodotus 

y  Nvmb.  xiii.  as.  b  In  Chron.  Enaeb.  p.  39. 

'  lib.  ii.  (.  4.  c  Can.  Chron.  p.  aa. 

*  Lib.  L  p.  14.  ^  Lib.  i.  p.  29. 
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is  express*,  that  the  first  illustrious  actions  were  done  in 
Egypt,  in  the  time  of  Sesostris;  before  Sesostris,  sap  he^ 
they  had  nothing  famous ;  and  Diodorus  says'^  that  Sesos- 
tris performed  the  most  illustrious  actions,  far  exceeding  all 
before  him.  3.  He  supposes  with  Josephus^  that  this  Se- 
sostris was  Sesac,  who  besieged  Jerusalem  in  the  fifth  year  of 
Rehoboam  king  of  Juda,  about  anno  mtrndi  3033.  The  only 
difficulty  in  this  argumentation  will  be,  that  it  places  Menes, 
or  Mizraim,  above  a  century  earlier  than  his  true  age ;  for 
if  we  reckon  backward  1400  years,  firom  the  year  before- 
named,  in  which  Sesac  besieged  Jerusalem,  we  shall  place 
Mizraim  anno  mundi  1633,  i.  e.  23  years  before  the  flood, 
and  139  years  earlier  than  the  true  time  of  his  reign, 
which  began,  as  we  before  said,  at  least  15  years  later 
than  that  of  Nimrod,  anno  mundi  1772.  But  this  difficulty 
may  be  easily  cleared  :  the  number  1400  years  is  a  mistake : 
Diodorus  says  expressly,  that  there  were  but  fifty-two  kings 
from  Menes  to  the  time  where  Sesostris's  reign  is  supposed 
to  begin;  and  according  to  sir  John  Marsham's  tables  of 
the  Theban  kings,  from  Menes  to  Sesostris  is  but  1370 
years,  though  we  suppose  Sesostris  the  fifty-fifth  king  from 
Menes ;  and  even  this  number  is  too  great,  if,  as  Diodorus 
computes,  there  were  fifty-two  kings  only.  The  ancients 
generally  allowed  about  36  years  and  an  half  to  the  reign 
of  a  king,  and  therefore  if  we  deduct  from  1370  the  number 
of  years  between  Menes  and  Sesostris,  according  to  sir  John 
Marsham's  tables,  I  say,  if  we  deduct  three  times  36  years 
and  an  half,  or  about  110  years,  supposing  those  tables  to 
have  the  names  of  three  kings  too  many,  the  number  of  kings 
being,  according  to  Diodorus,  fifty-two,  and  not  fifty-five, 
we  shall  then  make  the  space  of  time  between  Menes  and 
Sesostris  about  1260  years;  and  so  it  really  is,  according  to 
the  Hebrew  chronology,  Menes  beginning  his  reign,  as  we 
before  said,  anno  mwndi  1772;    and  Sesostris,  or  Sesac,  be- 

«  lib.  ii.  §.  loi.  Ms  rw  ^<rx,^w  tinmif  fAotpios.    Moeris 

f  Sir  John   Manham   thus   quotes  was  the  immediate  predecessor  of  8e- 

Herodotus;  but  Herodotus's  words  are^  sostris. 

in  loc.  supr.  dt.    Tmv  8>  iXX»v  ficurt'         g  lib.  i.  p.  34. 

Kitovy  oif  7^  IXcyov  M^fdriv  ffywp  &W-         h  Antiquit.  lib.  viii.   c.  4.   p.  368. 

8c(iy,  Kwr*  oitB^y  cfya  iXa^irp^nrrof ,  itAV  edit.  Huds. 
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si^ng  Jerusalem  in  the  fifth  year  of  Rehoboam,  anno  mundi 
3033.  It  is  remarkable,  that  the  marginal  note  in  Rhodo- 
mannns's  edition  of  Diodorus  Siculus  supposes  the  number 
1400  years  to  be  a  mistake  :  but  the  annotator  was  not  happy 
in  his  emendation ;  for  if  we  should  read  1040,  as  he  would 
correct  it,  that  would  fall  as  short  of  the  true  age  of  Menes  as 
the  other  exceeds  it. 

There  is  a  quotation  from  Dicsearchus,  the  scholar  of 
Aristotle,  a  more  ancient  historian  than  either  Eratosthenes 
or  Manetho,  and  a  writer  of  the  best  character  with  the 
learned*,  which  may  also  determine  the  age  of  Menes. 
The  passage  is  preserved  by  the  scholiast  upon  the  Argo- 
nautics  of  ApoUonius^.  Dicsearchus  there  affirms,  that  the 
reign  of  Nilus  was  436  years  before  the  first  Olympiad. 
Now,  according  to  archbishop  Usher,  the  first  Olympiad 
fell  anno  mundi  3228  ;  the  reign  of  Nilus  therefore  began 
anno  mundi  2792  :  and  by  the  canon  of  Eratosthenes,  Nilus 
was  the  thirty-sixth  king  from  Menes,  or  Mizraim,  and 
Mizraim's  reign  began  987  years  before  Nilus,  and  conse- 
quently began  anno  mundi  1 805.  The  difference  between 
this  and  the  first  year  of  Menes,  according  to  the  other  com- 
putation, is  but  thirty-three  years ;  we  cannot  say  which  of 
them,  or  whether  either  of  them  be  the  exact  truth,  but 
their  agreeing  so  nearly  is  an  evidence  that  neither  of  them 
vary  much  from  it. 

Menes,  though  he  at  first  seated  himself  in  the  land  of 
Zoan,  in  the  entrance  of  Egypt,  yet  did  not  settle  here  for 
life.  He  afterwards  removed  further  into  the  country,  into 
the  parts  afterwards  called  Thebais,  and  built  the  city 
Thebes ;  he  is  also  said  by  Herodotus  to  have  built  the  city 
of  Memphis  ^ ;  and  by  Plato  °^  he  is  said  to  have  reigned 
king  over  all  Egypt.  His  removal  into  the  south  parts  of 
Egypt,  namely,  the  country  of  Thebais,  is  taken  particular 
notice  of  by  Eusebius  ",  and  the  time  of  this  his  migration  is 

i  Manham,  Can.  Chronic.  10.  p.  39.    EusebioB  calls  him  Kp6t^s : 

^Lib.  iv.Ter.  272.  but  it  is  to  be  obsenred,  that  Kp6vof, 

1  Herod,  lib.  iL  $.  99.  the  father  of  Taantus,  was  the  son  of 

">  Iq  Phcdro>  p.  1240.   Plato  calls  Kpiifos,  or  Ham,  for  so  was  Mizraim; 

him  "nmans.  and  thus  he  is  recorded  to  have  been 

n  Ensebios,  Prsep.  Eyang.  lib.  i.  c.  by  Ensebios,  p.  37. 
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fixed  by  ApoUodorus  o,  and  said  to  be  124  years  after  the 
dispersion  of  mankind,  i.  e.  annomundi  1881 .  Menes  is  sup- 
posed to  have  lived  sixty- two  years  after  his  planting  The- 
bais,  and  so  to  have  died  anno  mundi  1943.  Menes  cannot 
be  supposed  to  have  been  bom  much  earlier  than  Arphaxad, 
i.  e.  not  before  two  years  after  the  flood ;  at  the  dispersion 
of  mankind,  therefore,  he  could  be  but  ninety-nine ;  at  his 
entrance  into  Egypt  but  fifteen  years  older,  i.  e.  114;  at  his 
removal  to  Thebais,  124  years ;  after  the  dispersion  of  man- 
kind, he  might  be  238 ;  and  if  he  reigned  sixty-two  yean 
aft;er  this,  he  died  in  the  three  hundredth  year  of  his  age. 
We  find  Arphaxad  his  cotemporary,  descendant  of  Shem, 
lived  to  be  438.  So  might  Mizraim  have  been,  but  d» 
ancients  were  of  opinion  that  he  was  killed* 

Diodorus  Siculus  informs  us  that  he  was  killed  by  Ty- 
phon  P.  The  Egyptian  records  ^  give  the  account  of  his 
death  more  obscurely ;  they  say,  *Tiri  Imrovordfiov  ^/nr<(o% 
thai  he  tooiptdled  in  pieces  by  the  crocodile.  Eusebius  ^  ex- 
plains this  by  observing  that  the  Egyptians,  when  these 
facts  afterwards  came  to  be  turned  into  fable  and  allegory, 
represented  Typhon  by  the  figure  of  a  crododile ;  and  Plu- 
tarch "  informs  us  that  there  was  such  a  representation  of 
Typhon  at  Hermopolis ;  and  iBlian  remarks  \  that  the  reason 
for  the  aversion  which  the  inhabitants  of  ApoUinopolis  had  to 
a  crocodile  arose  from  a  tradition  that  Typhon  was  turned 
into  a  creature  of  that  shape. 

As  Mizraim  came  afterwards  to  be  worshipped,  so  his 
death  was  commemorated  with  great  solemnity;  and  sir 
John  Marsham  "  was  of  opinion,  that  the  ceremony  of  the 
women  sitting  at  the  north  gate  of  the  temple',  weeping 
for  Tammuz,  was  an  imitation  of  some  Egyptian  rites  on 
this  occasion. 

Aftier  the  death  of  Mizraim,  his  seven  sons  governed  each 
of  them  a  little  kingdom,  and  these  I  take  to  be  the  Gabiri 
of  the  ancients.     There  were  seven  of  the  Cabiri,  sons  of  one 


o  In  Euseb.  Chron.  p.  18.  a  Lib.  de  Iside  et  Oairide,  p.  371. 

P  Lib.  i.  p.  56.  $.  89.  t  De  Nat.  Animal.  Kb.  x.  c.  ?i. 

q  Euseb.  Chronic.  Synoellus,  p.  54.  u  Can.  Chronic,  p.  31. 

'  Pnep.  Evang.  lib.  iii.  c.  is.  p.  1 16.  x  Ezek.  viii.  14. 
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person,  called  Sydec';  and  there  was  an  eighth  person 
added  to  them,  concerning  whose  name  they  differed  a  little ; 
some  of  them,  according  to  Ensebins,  calling  him  .Sscula- 
pins ;  others,  according  to  Damascus  in  his  life  of  Isidore  in 
Photios  %  naming  him  Esmunus.  It  is  impossible  to  reduce 
the  numerous  but  fabulous  stories  we  have  of  these  Cabiri 
to  any  tolerable  consistency ;  for  they  were  all  the  inyentions 
of  later  ages  ;  and  when  the  &bulou8  accounts  of  later  ages 
were  intermixed  with  the  ancient  traditions,  it  often  hap- 
pened, as  is  observed  in  Eusebius  ^,  that  the  truth  was  very 
much  obscured  by  them.  Diodorus  Siculus  very  justly  ob- 
serves <^,  that  the  Greeks  worshipped  for  their  gods  some 
heroes  and  great  men  that  had  formerly  been  famous  in 
Egypt,  whose  lives  at  first,  or  at  least  short  memoirs  of  them, 
had  been  written  in  a  plain  and  simple  manner,  but  after- 
writers  ^  embellished  the  accounts  given  of  them,  by  adding 
to  them  various  fictions.  Of  this  sort  I  take  to  be  the  ac- 
counts we  have  of  Chronus  building*  Byblus  and  Berytus, 
and  of  the  Cabiri  dwelling  there.  This  story  looks  like  an 
mvention  of  Philo's,  to  do  honour  to  his  own  country,  or  to 
raise  the  reputation  of  Sanchoniathon*s  writings.  Mizraim 
and  his  sons  settled  in  or  near  to  Egypt,  and  it  does  not  look 
probable  that  they  built  cities  in  Phoenicia,  or  could  travel 
all  over  the  world,  as  Diodorus  Siculus  relates  of  them. 
They  travelled  firom  Shinaar  to  Egypt,  and  up  and  down 
Egypt,  and  backwards  and  forwards  in  the  countries  near  it, 
as  Abraham  did  afterwards  up  and  down  Mesopotamia,  Ca- 
naan, and  Egypt ;  and  this  was  enough  to  give  an  handle  to 
writers  to  represent  them  in  after-ages  as  travelling  from  one 
end  of  the  earth  to  the  other.  Taautus,  one  of  the  Cabiri, 
is  said  to  have  made  schemes  and  representations  of  the 
deities':  but  this  story  conftites  itself;  such  schemes  and 
representations  could  not  be  made  until  the  mythologic  times, 
i.  e.  not  till  many  years  after  Thyoth  or  Taautus  was  dead 


s  Enseb.  Pnep.  Evang.  c.  z.  p.  39.  <i  Eusebius,  Fraep.  Evuig.  lib.  i.  c.  10. 

•  Bibliothec.  $.  242.  p.  1074.  Edit.  p.  39. 
PlMd.  Steph.  161 1.  «  Euseb.  P«ep.  Ei^ang.  p.  38. 

^  Prep.  Ewm§.  1.  i.  c.  9.  &  10.  '  Id.  ibid.  p.  39. 

«  lib.  i.  §.  23.  p.  14. 
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and  buried.  The  word  Cabiri,  according  to  the  explanation 
given  of  it  by  Varro  «  and  Macrobius  \  signifies  powerfid  de- 
ities^ and  such  the  idolatrous  nations  thought  their  ancient 
heroes  when  they  came  to  worship  them.  The  Cabiri  were, 
as  I  observed,  eight  in  number ;  seven,  sons  of  one  man ; 
and  so  many,  according  to  Moses,  were  the  sons  of  Mizraim ; 
the  eighth  person  added  to  them  might  be  the  father  of  the 
Fhilistins,  whom  Moses  mentions^  along  with  the  sons  of 
Mizraim. 

Three  of  the  sons  of  Mizraim  became  kings  in  Egypt, 
Ananim,  Naphtuhim,  Pathrusim  :  Ananim,  or  rather  Anan, 
was  king  of  the  Lower  Egypt,  or  Delta;  Naphtuhim,  or 
Naphth,  of  the  parts  near  and  about  Memphis ;  Pathrusim, 
or  Pathrus,  of  the  country  of  Thebais  ;  and  agreeably  hereto, 
the  countries  they  were  kings  of  took  their  ancient  names 
from  the  names  of  these  men ;  Lower  Egypt  was  called 
Zoan,  or  Zanan,  or  more  probably  Tanan,  according  to  the 
Latin  word  in  Agro  Taneos  ^ ;  the  kingdom  of  Memphis 
was  called  the  land  of  Noph  or  Naph  * ;  and  the  kingdom 
of  Thebais,  the  land  of  Pathrus  or  Pathros  ". 

Ananim  was  also  called  Curudes.  We  have  little  of  this 
first  king  of  Lower  Egypt  but  his  name  and  term  of  hfe ; 
according  to  Syncellus,  he  reigned  sixty-three  years,  and  so 
died  anno  mundi  2006. 

Naphtuhim  was  the  king  of  Naph,  or  land  of  Memphis ; 
his  Egyptian  name  was  Tosorthrus,  and  the  Latins  after- 
wards called  him  JSsculapius.  He  was  of  greater  eminence 
than  his  brother  Ananim,  but  not  so  famous  as  his  other 
brother,  who  was  king  of  Thebes.  Pathrusim  is  imagined 
to  have  first  invented  the  use  of  letters,  but  Naphtuhim  is 
said  ^  to  have  learnt  both  them  and  several  other  useful  arts 
from  him,  and  to  have  instructed  his  people  in  them.  He  is 
said  to  have  been  the  author  of  the  architecture  of  these 

K  Varro,  lib.  iv.  Ezek.  xxx.  13,  16. 

^  Satumal.  lib.  iii.  c.  4.  m  Jerem.  xliv.  i. 

*  Gen.  X.  14.  n  Synoell.  p.  56.    Fpn^s  iw^uKiBn- 

k  Psal.  Ixxviii.  12.  and  43.     Isaiah  Id  quidem  non  de  iUarom  inventione 

xix.  1 1,  and  13.  chap.  xzz.  4.  intelligi  debet,  sed  de  con  secundaria, 

I  Isaiah  xix.  13.  Jerem.  ii.  16.  chap,  operaque  ex  prseoepto  Mercurii  navata. 

xliv.  ver.  i.  chap.  xM.  ver.  14.  Ibid.  19.  Marsham,  Can.  Chron.  p.  40. 
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ages  %  and  to  have  had  some  useful  knowledge  in  physic  and 
anatomy  I*.  The  Egyptians  do  indeed^  in  the  general  ^^ 
ascribe  all  their  sciences  to  the  other  brother ;  but  it  is  easy 
to  conceive  how  this  might  happen.  Fathrusim,  whom 
they  called  Thyoth,  was  a  person  so  extraordinary,  that  it 
might  be  difficult  for  any  other  name  beside  his  to  obtain  any 
considerable  share  of  reputation  in  the  age  he  lived  in.  Let- 
ters indeed  are  said  to  have  come  into  use  in  these  days,  and 
men  began  to  minute  down  in  characters  upon  pieces  of 
stone,  or  lumps  of  burnt  earth,  some  hints  of  things,  in  order 
to  transmit  diem  to  future  ages;  but  as  few  persons  only 
were  skilled  in  this  art,  and  as  the  names  of  the  inventors  of 
arts  were  but  few,  it  is  probable  their  names  were  not  always 
recorded  with  their  inventions.  The  age  they  lived  in  knew 
them  and  honoured  them,  and  tradition  preserved  their  char 
racters  for  generations ;  but  tradition  becomes  in  time  a  very 
uncertain  register  of  past  transactions,  and  so  it  happened  in 
this  case ;  what  was  recorded  was  handed  down  to  posterity ; 
bat  after-ages  grew  more  and  more  uncertain  who  were  the 
authors  of  what  was  transmitted  to  them ;  and  men  ascribed 
things  more  or  less  to  particular  persons,  according  as  they 
had  their  names  in  honour  and  esteem.  The  most  ancient 
fragments  of  the  Egyptian  learning'^  were  some  inscriptions 
upon  lumps  of  burnt  earth,  called  uTrjXai^  or  piUare;  and 
these  were,  some  ages  after  these  times,  found  hid  in  some 
caves  near  Thebes  or  Diospolis*.  Agathodsemon,  called  the 
second  Mercury,  deciphered  them ;  they  were  two  and 
forty  in  number^;  six  and  thirty  of  them  were  wrote  upon 
philosophical  subjects,  i.  e.  upon  the  origin  of  the  world^ 
and  history  of  mankind,  which  was  the  philosophy  of  these 
times;  the  other  six  related  to  medicine.  It  is  probable 
none  of  these  pillars  had  any  author's  name  set  on  them ; 
and  the  humour  then  being  to  ascribe  all  science  to  Thyoth, 
the  decipherer  might  take  them  all  for  his,  whereas  six  and 
thirty  of  them  only  might  be  Thyoth's,  and  the  other  six 


o  SjBoea.  p.  56.  «  PMaan.  tib.  i.  p.  78. 

»  Synodl.  p.  54.  ^  Clem.  Alex.   Strom,  lib.  vi.  §.4. 

4  Jamblidi.  de  Myster.  JSgypt.  p.  758.  Edit.  Potter.  Ozon.  1715. 
'  SjnoeH.  p.  40. 
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Tosorthrus's,  who  is  said  to  have  been  more  skilful  than 
other  men  upon  this  subject.  How  long  Tosorthrus  lived 
is  uncertain. 

Fathrusim  was  king  of  Thebais ;  his  Egyptian  name  was 
Thyoth,  or^  according  to  the  Alexandrian  dialect,  ThotL 
He  was  also  called  Athothes.  His  Greek  name  was  Her- 
mes ;  and  afterwards  the  Latins  named  him  Mercurius.  He 
is  said  to  have  been  a  person  of  a  very  happy  genius  for  all 
inventions  of  common  use  and  service  to  mankind  \  And 
whilst  Mizraim  was  alive,  he  is  supposed  '  to  have  been  his 
secretary,  and  great  assistant  in  all  his  undertakings;  and 
when  his  father  Mizraim  died,  he  is  said  to  have  instructed 
his  brothers  in  the  arts  and  sciences  that  he  was  master  of. 
Eusebius  relates  ^  that  Mizraim^  (whom  he  mentions  by  the 
name  of  Chronus^)  when  he  died,  left  his  kingdom  wholly  to 
this  Thyoth,  or  Taautus,  and  so  perhaps  he  might;  and 
Taautus  having  instructed  his  brothers,  might  send  them  out 
to  plant  each  a  nation.  He  made  laws;  enriched  his  lan- 
guage, by  teaching  his  people  names  for  many  things 
which  before  they  had  no  words  for ;  and  he  corrected  and 
made  more  expressive  the  language  then  in  use  amongst 
them.  He  is  said  to  have  settled  tiieii  religion,  and  method 
of  worship,  and  to  have  made  some  astronomical  observations, 
and  to  have  taught  the  use  of  letters;  and  his  success  in 
these  and  other  attempts  was  so  great,  and  obtained  him  so 
much  honour,  that  posterity  thought  him  the  sole  author  of 
all  their  arts  and  sciences  whatsoever.  And  this  is  the  best 
account  that  can  be  given  of  the  nations  that  inhabited  Egypt 
in  the  ages  next  after  the  dispersion  of  mankind. 

There  is  no  doubt  but  other  nations  were  settled  in  these 
times,  though  we  have  not  any  hints  of  their  history.  It  is 
certain  Canaan  was  inhabited  even  sooner  than  Egypt ;  for, 
according  to  Moses',  Hebron  in  Canaan  was  built  seven 
years  before  Zoan  in  Egypt;  and  it  is  generally  thought 
that  about  the  fifteenth  year  of  Belus,  i.  e.  165  years  after 
the  first  year  of  Nimrod's  kingdom,  and  150  years  after 

u  Diodor.  I.  i.  $.  15.  p.  10.  r  Euaeb.  Praep.   ETang.  lib.  Lex. 

X  Easeb.  Pnep.  Evang.  c.  x.  p.  36.     p.  39. 
Diodor.  ut  Bupr.  z  Numb.  xijL  22. 
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Mizraim's  settlement  in  Egypt,  anno  mundi  1922%  Egialeus 
began  a  kingdom  at  Sicjon  in  Greece ;  so  that  mankind  was 
ere  this  time  dispersed  over  a  considerable  part  of  the  world. 
But  it  does  not  appear  that  any  of  these  nations  made  a  great 
figure  in  the  first  ages.  The  few  men  of  extraordinary  emi- 
nence that  were  in  the  world  in  these  times  lived  in  Egypt 
and  Assyria ;  and  for  this  reason  we  find  little  or  no  mention 
of  any  other  countries,  until  one  of  these  two  nations  came  to 
send  out  colonies,  by  whom  the  people  they  travelled  to  were 
by  degrees  polished  and  instructed  in  arts  and  sciences,  made 
to  appear  with  credit  in  their  own  age,  and  some  accounts  of 
them  transmitted  to  those  that  should  come  after.  As  Assy- 
ria has  the  credit  of  the  first  attempts  in  astronomy,  so  some 
authors  imagine  letters  to  have  been  first  invented  in  Egypt 
There  are  other  writers  that  ascribe  them  to  other  nations. 
The  use  of  letters  was  certainly  very  early,  for  else  we  could 
not  have  had  the  short  memoirs  we  have  of  the  first  ages  of 
the  world ;  and  though  the  learned  have  not  agreed  about 
the  first  author  of  them,  and  the  place  where  they  were  in- 
Tented,  yet  it  is  remarkable,  that  by  a  review  of  what  has 
been  written  about  them,  we  may  trace  them  backward 
from  nation  to  nation,  as  we  have  reason  to  think  the  use  and 
knowledge  of  them  has  been  propagated,  and  find  them 
most  early  used  in  those  parts  from  whence  mankind  dispersed 
at  the  confusion  of  tongues. 

For,  to  begin  with  the  Europeans :  as  we  are  settled  far 
firom  the  first  seats  of  mankind,  fiu:  from  the  places  which  the 
descendants  of  Noah  first  planted ;  so  the  use  of  letters  ap- 
pears to  have  been  in  the  world  much  earlier  than  mankind 
can  be  reasonably  supposed  to  have  inhabited  these  countries. 
It  is  remarkably  evident,  that  many  of  the  European  nations 
came  to  the  knowledge  of  letters  but  in  late  ages,  ^lian  ^ 
makes  particular  mention  of  the  ignorance  of  the  Thracians, 
which  was  so  great  and  universal,  that  he  quotes  Androtion, 
affirming,  that  many  of  the  ancients  rejected  the  accounts 
they  had  of  Orpheus,  imagining  them  to  be  fabulous,  be- 
cause he  was  a  Thracian,  which  they  thought  argument  suf- 

*  Euscb.  Chron.  p-  19.  ^  Var.  Hist.  lib.  viii.  c.  6. 
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ficient  to  prove  him  to  be  illiterate:  none  of  the  ancient 
Thracians,  says  he^  knew  any  thing  of  letters ;  nay,  the  Eu- 
ropeans thought  it  disreputable  to  learn  them,  though  in  Asia 
they  were  in  more  request.  The  Goths  had  their  letters  and 
writing  from  Ulphila,  who  was  their  bishop,  so  late  as  370 
years  since  our  Saviour,  according  to  the  express  testimony  cf 
Socrates  ^.  So  that  the  opinion  of  Olaus,  of  the  antiqidty  of 
their  letters,  is  very  groundless.  The  Slavonians  received 
their  letters  from  Methodius  a  philosopher*,  about  the  time 
of  the  emperor  Lewis  II.  successor  to  Lotharius,  i.  e.  about 
anno  Domini  865 ;  and  it  is  but  a  fiction,  that  the  ancient 
Franks  ^  who  set  up  Fharamond  the  first  king  of  France,  had 
letters  like  the  old  Greeks,  as  Cornelius  Agrippa^  imagined. 
St.  Jerome'^  translated  the  Bible  into  the  Dalmatian  tongue, 
in  letters  something  like  the  Greek  ones,  and  taught  the 
people  of  that  country  how  to  read  it.  St.  Cyril  did  the 
same  for  the  Illyrici ;  and  the  people  of  these  countries  have 
books  wrote  in  these  letters,  and  call  them  after  the  names' 
of  St.  Jerome  and  St.  Cyril  to  this  day.  The  Latins  and 
Greeks  were  certainly  the  only  people  of  Europe  that  had 
the  use  of  letters  very  early :  let  us  now  see  how  they  came 
by  their  knowledge  of  them. 

And  as  to  the  Latins,  all  writers  agree,  that  they  received 
their  letters  from  the  Greeks,  being  first  taught  the  use  of 
them  by  some  of  the  followers  of  Felasgus,  who  came  into 
Italy  about  150  years  after  Cadmus  came  into  Greece,  or  by 
the  Arcadians,  whom  Evander  led  into  these  parts  about 
sixty  years  aft;er  Pelasgus.  Pliny  and  Solinus  imagined  the 
Felasgi*^  to  have  been  the  first  authors  of  the  Latin  letters; 
but  Tacitus  was  of  opinion  that  the  first  Italians^  were  taught 
letters  by  the  Arcadians ;  and  Dionysius  Halicamasseus  ™  ex- 
pressly affirms  the  same  thing;  so  that  in  this  point  indeed 
there  is  a  difference  amongst  writers ;  but  still  the  Pelasgi 


d  Socr.  Hbt.  Eocles.  Ub.  W.  c.  33.  h  Id.  ibid. 

•  Ayentin.    Annal.   lib.  iv.   p.  334.  I  Id.  ibid. 

Edit.  Cisner.  Basil.  1580.  k  PUn.  lib.  yu.  c.  56. 

t  Vossius  de  Arte  Onun.  lib.  i.  c.  9.  1  lib.  xi.  $.  14. 

g  Corn.  Agrip.  de  vanit.  Sdentiar.  m  Dion.  Halicar.  lib.  ii.  c.  33.  p.  26. 

lib.  i.  c.  II.     Walton.    Ph>legom.  ii.  Edit  Oxon.  1704. 
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and  Arcadians  being  both  of  them  Grecian  colonies  that 
removed  to  seek  new  habitations,  it  remains  uncontroverted, 
that  the  Latins  receiyed  their  letters  from  the  Greeks,  which* 
soever  of  these  were  the  authors  of  them.  It  is  very  probable 
the  Pelasgi  might  first  introdace  the  use  of  them,  and  the 
Arcadians,  who  came  so  soon  after  them,  might  bring  along 
with  them  the  same  arts  as  the  Pelasgi  had  before  taught, 
and  letters  in  particular;  and  some  parts  of  Italy  might 
be  instructed  by  one,  and  some  by  the  other ;  and  this  is 
exactly  agreeable  to  Pliny".  That  the  Latin  letters  were 
derived  from  the  Greek  seems  very  probable,  from  the  si- 
militude the  ancient  letters  of  each  nation  bear  to  one  an- 
other. Tacitus  ^  observes  that  the  shape  of  the  Latin  letters 
was  like  that  of  the  most  ancient  Greek  ones ;  and  the  same 
observation  was  made  by  Pliny  p,  and  confirmed  from  an 
ancient  table  of  brass  inscribed  to  Minerva.  Scaliger<i  has 
endeavoured  to  prove  the  same  point,  from  an  inscription  on 
a  pillar  which  stood  formerly  in  the  Via  Appia  to  old  Rome, 
and  was  afterwards  removed  into  the  gardens  of  Famese« 
Vossius  is  of  the  same  opinion,  and  has  shewn  ^  at  large  how 
the  old  Latin  letters  were  formed  from  the  ancient  Greek 
with  a  very  small  variation. 

Let  us  now  come  to  the  Greeks ;  and  they  confess  that 
they  were  taught  their  letters.  The  lonians"  were  the  first 
that  had  knowledge  of  them,  and  they  learned  them  from 
the  Phcenicians.  The  lonians  did  not  form  their  letters  ex- 
actly according  to  the  Phoenician  alphabet,  but  they  varied 
them  but  little,  and  were  so  just  as  to  acknowledge  whence 
they  received  them,  by  always  calling  their  letters  Phoeni- 
cian. And  the  followers  of  Cadmus  are  ^  supposed  to  be  the 
persons  who  taught  the  lonians  the  first  use  of  their  letters. 
This  is  the  substance  of  what  is  most  probable  about  the  ori- 
gin of  the  Greek  letters.     There  are  indeed  other  opinions  of 


n  lib.  Tii.  c  56.  PhiloBtrat.  lib.  ii.  de  vit.  Sophist.  Critiaa 

0  Tidt.  AnnaL  lib.  xL  §.  14.  apnd  Athenseum^  lib.  i.  c.  23.     Clem. 

P  lib.  vii.  c.  58.  Alex.  Strom,  lib.  i.  p.  360.  Ozon.  17 15. 

4  DigresB.  ad  Amium  Euseb.  1617.  Voss.  de  arte  Gram.  1.  L  c.  10.  Scaliger 

'  V088.  lib.  i.  c.  1 1«  12,  &c.  in  Not.  ad  Euseb.  161 7.  Grot,  in  Not. 

s  Herod,  in  Terpsichor.  $.  58.  ad  lib.  de  Veritat.  Rel.  lib.  i.  $.  15.  n^ 

^  See  Plat  Sympos.  lib.  iz.  prob.  2.  Bochart.  Geog.  Sacra,  lib.  i.  c.  15^^ 
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some  writers  to  be  met  with ;  for  some  hare  imagined  that 
Palamedes  was  the  author  of  the  Greek  letters,  others  that 
linus,  and  others  that  Simonides ;  but  these  persons  were 
not  the  first  authors,  but  only  the  improvers  of  the  Greek 
alphabet  The  long  vowels  77  and  o  were  the  invention  of 
Simonides :  for  at  first  c  and  o  were  used  promiscuouslj,  as 
long  or  short  vowels  :  <>,  x>  ^^^^  ^9  ^^'^  letters  added  to  the 
alphabet  by  Palamedes;  and  (  and  >/r,  though  we  are  not 
certain  who  was  the  author  of  them,  did  not  belong  to  the 
original  alphabet;  but  still,  though  these  letters  were  the 
inventions  of  Palamedes,  linus,  or  Simonides,  yet  they  can- 
not be  said  to  be  the  authors  of  the  Greek  letters  in  general, 
because  the  Greeks  had  an  alphabet  of  letters  before  these 
particular  ones  came  into  use;  as  might  be  shewn  from 
several  testimonies  of  ancient  writers,  and  some  specimens  of 
ancient  inscriptions,  several  copies  of  which  have  been  taken 
by  the  curious. 

Vossius*  was  of  opinion  that  Cecrops  was  the  first  author 
of  the  Greek  letters ;  and  it  must  be  confessed  that  he  has 
given  some  not  improbable  reasons  for  his  conjecture ;  and 
Cecrops  was  an  Egyptian,  much  older  than  Cadmus,  and 
was  remarkable  for  understanding  both  the  Egyptian  and 
Greek  tongues;  but  the  arguments  for  Cadmus  are  more  in 
number,  and  more  conclusive  than  for  Cecrops.  If  Cecrops 
did  teach  the  Greeks  any  letters,  the  characters  he  taught 
are  entirely  lost ;  for  the  most  ancient  Greek  letters  which 
we  have  any  specimen  of  were  brought  into  Grreece  by  Cad- 
mus or  his  followers.  Herodotus  X  expressly  affirms  himself 
to  have  seen  the  very  oldest  inscriptions  in  Greece,  and  that 
they  were  wrote  in  the  letters  which  the  lonians  first  used, 
and  learned  from  Cadmus  or  the  Phoenicians.  The  in- 
scriptions he  speaks  of  were  upon  the  tripods  at  Thebes  in 
Boeotia,  in  the  temple  of  Apollo.  There  were  three  of  these 
tripods  :  the  first  of  them  was  given  to  the  temple  by  Am- 
phitryon, the  descendant  of  Cadmus :  the  second  by  Laius, 
the  son  of  Hippocoon  :   the  third  by  Laodamas,  the  son  of 


X  Loc.  gupr.  cit.  7  Loc.  supr.  dt. 
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Eteodes.  Scaliger '  has  given  a  copy  of  these  inscriptions 
(as  he  says)  in  the  old  Ionian  letters ;  but  I  doubt  he  is  in 
this  point  mistaken,  as  he  is  also  in  another  piece  ^  of  an- 
tiquity which  he  has  copied,  namely,  the  inscription  on  He- 
rod's pillar,  which  stood  formerly  in  the  Via  Appia,  but  was 
afterwards  removed  into  the  gardens  of  Famese.  The  letters 
on  this  pillar  do  not  seem  to  be  the  old  Ionian,  as  may  be 
seen  by  comparing  them  with  ChishulPs  Sigean  inscription, 
or  with  the  letters  on  the  pedestal  of  the  Colossus  at  Delos, 
of  which  Montfaucon  gives  a  copy ;  but  they  are  either  (as 
Dr.  Chishull  imagines)  such  an  imitation  of  the  Ionian,  as 
Herod,  a  good  antiquary,  knew  how  to  make ;  or  they  are 
the  character  which  the  Ionian  letters  were  in  a  little  time 
changed  to,  for  they  do  not  differ  very  much  from  them. 
But  to  return :  it  is,  I  say,  agreed  by  the  best  writers,  that 
the  Greeks  received  their  letters  from  the  Phoenicians,  and 
that  the  ancient  Ionian  letters  were  the  first  that  were  in  use 
amongst  them.  And  thus  we  have  traced  letters  into  Fhce- 
nicia.  We  have  now  to  inquire  whether  the  Phoenicians 
were  the  inventors  of  them,  or  whether  they  received  them 
firom  some  other  nation. 

We  must  confess  that  many  writers  have  supposed  the 
Phoenicians  to  be  the  inventors  of  letters.  Pliny  *»  and  Cur- 
txas^  both  hint  this  opinion;  and  agreeable  hereto  are  the 
words  of  the  poet  ^. 

Phcenices  primi,  fame  si  credimus,  ausi 
Mansuram  rudibus  vocem  signare  figuris. 

And  Cretias  ^ : 

And  so  Hesychius  makes  iK<t>oivl(ai  and  i,vayim<r<u,  to  act  the 
Pkomician  and  to  read^  to  be  synonymous  terms.  But  there 
are  other  authors,  and  with  better  reason,  of  another  opinion. 
Diodorus '  says  expressly,  that  the  Syrians  were  the  inventors 

z  Digrees.  ad  Ann.  Eoseb.  1617.  d  Lucan.  PhanaL  lib.  iii.- 

•  Lm.  sapr.  dt.  «  Apnd  Athensenm,  lib.  i. 

^  Flin.  lib.  v.  c.  12.  et  lib.  Yii.  c.  56.  t  lib.  ▼. 
c  lib.  !▼.  §.  4- 
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of  letters,  and  that  the  Phoeniciaxis  learned  them  from  them, 
and  afterwards  sailed  with  Cadmus  into  Europe,  and  taught 
them  to  the  Greeks.  Eusebius  assents  to  this^,  and  thinks 
the  Syrians  that  first  invented  letters  were  the  Hebrews: 
though  this  is  not  certain.  It  is  indeed  true\  that  the 
ancient  Hebrews  had  the  same  tongue  and  characters,  or 
letters,  with  the  Canaanites  or  Phoenicians,  as  might  be  evi- 
denced from  the  concurrent  testimonies  of  many  authors; 
nay,  all  the  nations  in  these  parts,  Phoenicians,  Canaanites, 
Samaritans,  and  probably  the  Assyrians,  for  some  ages,  spake 
and  wrote  alike. 

Athanasius  Kircher  >  imagined  that  the  Phoenicians  learned 
their  letters  from  the  Egyptians,  and  endeavoured  to  prove 
that  the  first  letters  which  Cadmus  brought  into  Greece 
were  Egyptian.  He  describes  the  figures  of  these  Cadmean 
letters,  and  endeavours  to  prove  that  they  were  the  very 
same  that  were  used  at  that  time  in  Egypt ;  but  his  ail- 
ments for  this  opinion  are  not  conclusive.  The  letters  he 
produces  are  the  present  Coptic,  as  the  very  names  and 
figures  of  them  shew  evidently ;  not  that  the  Greek  letters 
were  derived  from  them,  but  rather  that  the  Egyptians 
learned  them  from  the  ancient  Greeks;  and  I  believe,  says 
bishop  Walton,  whoever  shall  read  the  Coptic  books  will 
find  such  a  mixture  of  Greek  words  in  them,  that  he  can- 
not doubt  but  that  Ptolemy,  after  his  conquests  in  Greece, 
brought  their  letters,  and  much  of  their  language,  into  Egypt 
Kircher  endeavours  to  shew  by  their  form  and  shape,  that 
the  Greek  letters  were  formed  from  the  Egyptian  description 
of  their  sacred  animals,  which  he  thinks  were  the  letters 
which  the  Egyptians  at  first  used  in  their  common  writing, 
as  well  as  in  their  hieroglyphical  mysteries.  These  letters, 
he  says,  Cadmus  communicated  to  the  Greeks,  with  only 
this  difference,  that  he  did  not  take  care  to  keep  up  to  the 
precise  form  of  them,  but  made  them  in  a  looser  manner. 
He  pretends  to  confirm  his  opinion  from  Herodotus;   and 

c:  Pnep.  Evang.  lib.  z.  i  (Edip.  iEgypt.  torn.  iii.  diatr.  pne« 

b  Luoian  Chaeril.  de  Solymis.  Seal,     liuor.  3. 
Digrets.  ad  Ann.  Enoeb.  161 7. 
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lastly  affinns  from  St.  Jerome,  that  Cadmus  and  his  brother 
Phoenix  were  Egyptians ;  that  Phoenix,  in  their  travels  from 
EgTpty  stayed  at  Phoenicia,  which  took  its  name  from  him ; 
that  Cadmns  went  into  Greece,  but  could  not  possibly  teach 
the  Grecians  any  other  letters  than  what  himself  had  learned 
when  he  lived  in  Egypt.  But  to  all  this  there  are  many  ob- 
jections. I.  The  hieroglyphical  way  of  writing  was  not  the 
most  ancient  way  of  writing  in  Egjrpt,  nor  that  which  Cad- 
mus taught  the  Greeks.  2.  Herodotus,  in  the  passage  cited  ^, 
does  not  affirm  Cadmus  to  have  brought  Egyptian  letters 
into  Greece,  but  expressly  calls  them  Phoenician  letters ;  and, 
as  we  said  before,  the  Phoenician  letters  were  the  same  as  the 
Hebrew,  Canaanitish,  or  Syrian,  as  Scaliger,  Vossius,  and 
Bochart  have  proved  beyond  contradiction.  3.  St.  Jerome 
does  not  say  whether  Cadmus^s  letters  were  Phoenician  or 
Egyptian,  so  that  his  authority  is  of  no  service  in  the  point 
before  us ;  and  as  to  Cadmus  and  Phoenix's  being  Egyptians, 
that  is  much  questioned;  it  is  more  probable  they  were 
Canaanites,  as  shall  be  proved  hereafter. 

Many  considerable  writers  have  given  the  Egyptians  the 
credit  of  inventing  letters ;  and  they  all  agree  that  Mercury 
or  Thyoth  was  the  inventor  of  them.  Pliny  \  in  the  very 
place  where  he  says  that  some  ascribed  the  invention  of  letters 
to  the  Syrians,  confesses  that  others  thought  the  Egyptians 
the  inventors  of  them,  and  Mercury  their  first  author.  Di- 
odorus™  expressly  ascribes  the  invention  of  them  to  the  same 
person;  and  so  does  Plutarch"  and  Cicero ^  TertullianP 
went  into  the  same  opinion ;  and  we  also  find  it  in  Plato. 
Eircher  <)  describes  the  shape  of  the  very  letters  which  this 
Thyoth  invented.  And  Philo-Biblius,  the  translator  of  San- 
choniathon's  history,  quoted  by  Eusebius  and  Porphyry, 
mentions  the  Commentaries  of  Taautus,  or  Thyoth,  and  the 
sacred  letters  he  wrote  his  books  in  ;  and  JambUchus '  speaks 


k  In  Terpridi.  $.  5S.  Testim.  Animse  c.  5. 
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o  lib.  de  Natar.  Deoorum  iii.  $.  22.  atqae  Diis. 

P  lib.  de  Coroiia  MiHtifl,  c.  8.  et  de 
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of  an  incredible  number  of  books  wrote  by  this   TaautosV 
All  antiquity  agrees  that  the  use  of  letters  was  very  early  in 
Egypt^  and  that  Thyoth  or  Mercury  was  the  first  that  used 
them  there,  and  taught  others  the  use  of  them ;  but  though 
he  is  by  many  writers  for  this  reason  called  the  inventor  of 
letters,  yet  I  cannot  think  that  he  really  was  so ;   considering 
that  mankind  was  not  planted  first  in  Egypt  after  the  flood, 
but  travelled  thither  from  other  countries.     We  have  already 
shewn  that  the  use  of  letters  was  in  Grreece  first,  then  in 
Italy,  and  afterwards  spread  into  the  other  parts  of  Europe. 
We  have  also  considered  how  they  came  into  Greece,  namely, 
from  Phoenicia;  and  they  were  most  probably   introduced 
into  Phoenicia  from  Syria,  and  the  Syrians,  Canaanites,  and 
Assyrians  used  originally  the  same  letters ;  so  that  in  all  pro- 
bability they  were  introduced  into  all  these  nations  from  one 
to  another,  and  were  earliest  at  the  place  where  mankind 
separated  at  the  confusion  of  tongues ;  and  from  this  place 
it  is  also  likely  they  were  propagated  into  Egypt,  and  into 
all  other  countries  into  which  any  companies  dispersed  from 
Shinaar.    I  always  thought  letters  to  be  of  an  Assyrian  ori- 
ginal, said  Pliny  < ;   and  this  was  his  opinion  after  duly  con- 
sidering what  all  other  writers  had  offered  about  them.     It  is 
highly  reasonable  to  think  that  all  arts  and  sciences  floniished 
here  as  much  earlier  than  in  other  parts,  as  the  inhabitants 
of  these  parts  were  settled  sooner  than  those  that  went  from 
them.     We  have  a  sufficient  account  of  the  first  kings,  and  of 
the  ancient  history  of  this  part  of  the  world,  to  induce  us  to 
believe  that  they  began  their  annals  very  early ;  and  we  are 
sure  from  the  astronomical  observations  found  at  Babylon  in 
the  time  of  Alexander  the  Great,  which  were  before  men- 
tioned, that  they  studied  here,  and  recorded  such  observations 
as  they  made,  very  few  years  after  the  dispersion  of  man- 
kind ;  a  plain  indication  that  they  had  at  this  time  the  use 
of  letters ;  and  we  have  no  proofs  that  they  had  the  use  of 
them  thus  early  in  Egypt,  or  in  any  other  of  the  nations 
derived  from  the  dispersion  of  mankind.    Taautus  is  by  all 

s  By  the  books  of  Taautos  I  sap-     not  being  invented  in  these  eariy  ages, 
pose  are  meant  pilhurs,   or  lumps  of         t  Hist.  Nat.  lib.  vii.  c.  56. 
earth  with  inscriptions  on  them,  books 
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writers  held  to  be  the  first  that  used  letters  in  Egypt ;  and  if 
we  suppose  him  to  have  used  them  before  he  came  to  be 
king,  when  he  was  secretary  to  his  father  Mizraim,  yet  still 
the  use  of  them  must  be  later  in  Egypt  than  in  Assyria, 
fer  they  were  probably  used  in  the  astronomical  records  at 
Babylon  even  before  Mizraim  entered  Egypt.     One  thing  is 
here  remarkable,  namely,  that  in  these  parts,  where  the 
early  use  of  letters  is  so  capable  of  being  proved,  there  ia  no 
mention  of  any  particular  persons  being  the  author  of  them  ; 
for  the  opinion  of  Suidas,  who  imagined  Abraham  to  be  the 
author  of  the  Assyrian  letters,  like  that  of  Eupolemus  ^  and 
Isidonis  ',  who  thought  Moses  the  inventor  of  the  Hebrew 
letters  and  of  the  Egyptian,  deserve  no  confutation.     Letters 
were  used  in  Assyria  long  before  Abraham  was  bom,  and  in 
Egypt  much  longer  before  Moses ;  and  the  ancient  Hebrew 
and  Assyrian  letters  were  the  same.     The  true  reason  why 
we  meet  with  no  supposed  author  of  the  Assyrian  letters  is, 
I  believe,  this;  antiquity  agreed  that  letters  were  not  in- 
vented in  Assyria.     Mankind   had  lived  above  1600  years 
before  the  flood,  and  it  is  not  probable  they  lived  without  the 
use  of  letters ;   for  if  they  had,  how  should  we  have  had  the 
short  annals  which  we  have  of  the  first  world  ?  If  they  had 
letters,  it  is  likely  that  Noah  was  skilled  in  them,  and  taught 
them  to  his  children.     In  the  early  ages,  when  mankind 
were  but  few,  and  those  few  employed  in  all  manner  of  con- 
trivances for  life,  it  could  be  but  here  and  there  one  that  had 
leisure  or  perhaps  inclination  to  study  letters ;  and  yet  it  is 
probable  that  there  were  too  many  that  understood  them 
amongst  the  people  who  remained  at  Shinaar,  to  prevent  any 
romour  of  a  single  person's  inventing  them.     The  compa- 
nies that  removed  from  Shinaar  into  the  other  parts  of  the 
world  were  but  rude  and  uncultivated  people,  who  followed 
some  persons  of  figure  and  eminence,  who  had  gained  an 
aKendant  over  them ;   and  hence  it  might  come  to  pass,  that 
when  they  had  separated  their  people  from  the  rest  of  man- 
kind, and  came  to  teach  them  the  arts  they  were  masters  of, 
all  they  taught  them  passed  for  inventions  of  their  own,  be- 

n  Euseb.  PJrsep.  Eyang.  lib.  ix.  c.  26.  «  Origines,  lib.  i.  c.  3. 
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cause  they  knew  no  other  persons  skilled  in  them.  But  at 
Shinaar  there  were  several  eminent  persons  who  lived  subject 
to  Nimrod,  and  who  understood  and  were  masters  of  the 
several  arts  and  sciences  which  mankind  enjoyed  together, 
before  some  of  the  great  and  leading  men  made  parties  for 
themselves,  and  separated  in  order  to  disperse  over  the  world; 
and  therefore,  though  we  here  meet  with  a  reported  author, 
when  any  new  science  was  invented,  as  Belus  was  imagined 
to  be  author  of  their  astronomy ;  yet  in  the  case  of  letters,  in 
which  there  was  nothing  new,  nothing  but  what  several 
amongst  them,  and  many  that  were  gone  from  them,  were 
very  well  skilled  in,  there  could  arise  no  account  of  any  one 
person  amongst  them  being  the  author  or  inventor  of  them. 

There  is  one  consideration  more  which  makes  it  very  pro- 
bable that  the  use  of  letters  came  from  Noah,  and  out  of  the 
first  world,  and  that  is  the  account  which  the  Chinese  give 
of  their  letters.  They  assert  their  first  emperor,  whom  Uiey 
call  Fohi,  to  be  the  inventor  of  them;  before  Fohi  they 
have  no  records,  and  their  Fohi  and  Noah  were  the  same 
persons.  Noah  came  out  of  the  ark  in  these  parts  of  the 
world,  and  the  letters  used  here  were  derived  from  him ;  and 
it  happened  here,  as  it  afterwards  did  in  other  parts  of  the 
world,  Noah  being  the  sole  instructor  of  his  descendants, 
what  he  taught  them  was  by  after-ages  reported  to  be  his 
own  invention,  though  he  himself  had  learned  it  from  those 
who  lived  before  him.  Bishop  Walton  offers  arguments  to 
prove  that  the  Chinese  had  not  the  earliest  use  of  letters ;  but 
all  his  arguments  arise  from  a  supposal  that  the  ark  rested  in 
Armenia,  and  that  mankind  lived  in  Assyria  soon  after  the 
flood,  and  before  they  came  to  China ;  which  I  have  proved 
not  likely  to  be  true. 

We  can  carry  our  inquiry  into  the  original  of  letters  no 
higher.  Pliny  in  one  place  hints  them  to  have  been  sup- 
posed to  be  eternal ;  but  that  opinion  must  ■  either  be  founded 
upon  the  erroneous  notion  of  the  world's  being  eternal,  or 
can  mean  no  more,  than  that  the  first  men  invented  them. 


>  Pliny  hints  it  only  finom  the  sup-     very  ancient  having  used  them.     lib. 
posal  of  some  persons  imagined  to  be      vii.  c.  56. 
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Some  of  the  Kabbins  ascribe  them  to  Adam,  and  some  to 
Abel ;  but  they  have  nothing  to  offer  that  is  to  be  depended 
on.  But  surprisingly  odd  is  the  whim  of  some  of  the 
Jewish  doctors,  who  affirm  ten  things  to  have  been  created 
on  the  eyening  of  the  first  Sabbath,  namely,  the  rainbow ; 
the  hole  of  the  rock  out  of  which  the  water  flowed;  the 
pillar  of  the  cloud  and  of  fire,  which  afterwards  went  before 
the  Israelites ;  the  two  tables  on  which  the  law  was  written ; 
Aaron's  rod,  and  letters :  but  this  sort  of  trash  needs  no 
confatation, 

Turpe  est  difficiles  habere  niigas, 
Et  stultns  labor  est  ineptiaram. 

If  we  consider  the  nature  of  letters,  it  cannot  but  appear 
something  strange,  that  an  inyention  so  surprising  as  that  of 
writing  is,  should  have  been  found  out  in  ages  so  near  the 
beginning  of  the  world.  Nature  may  easily  be  supposed  to 
have  prompted  men  to  speak,  to  try  to  express  their  minds  to 
one  another  by  sounds  and  noises ;  but  that  the  wit  of  man 
should,  amongst  its  first  attempts,  find  out  a  way  to  express 
words  in  %ures,  or  letters,  and  to  form  a  method  by  which 
they  might  expose  to  view  all  that  can  be  said  or  thought, 
and  that  within  the  compass  of  sixteen,  or  twenty,  or  four 
and  twenty  characters,  variously  placed,  so  as  to  form  sylla- 
bles and  words ;  I  say,  to  think  that  any  man  could  imme- 
diately and  directly  fall  upon  a  project  of  this  nature,  ex- 
ceeds the  highest  notion  we  can  have  of  the  capacity  we  are 
endued  with.  We  have  great  and  extraordinary  abilities  of 
mind,  and  we  experience  that  by  steps  and  degrees  we  can 
advance  our  knowledge,  and  make  almost  all  parts  and  crea- 
tures of  the  world  of  use  and  service  to  us ;  but  still  all  these 
things  are  done  by  steps  and  degrees.  A  first  attempt  has 
never  yet  perfected  any  science  or  invention  whatever.  The 
mind  of  man  began  to  exert  itself  as  soon  as  ever  it  was  set 
on  thinking ;  and  we  find  the  first  men  attempted  many  of 
the  arts  which  after-ages  carried  forwards  to  perfection ;  but 
they  only  attempted  them,  and  attained  no  ftirther  than  to 
leave  imperfect  essays  to  those  that  came  after.  The  first 
men,  though  they  had  formed  a  language  to  be  understood 
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by^  yet  certainly  never  attained  to  an  elegancy  of  speaking. 
Tabal-Cain  was  the  first  artificer  in  brass-work  and  iron,  but 
without  doubt  his  best  performances  were  very  ordinary,  in 
comparison  of  what  has  been  done  by  later  artists.  The  arts 
of  building,  paintings  carvings  and  many  others,  were  at- 
tempted very  early ;  but  the  first  trials  were  only  attempts ; 
men  arrived  at  perfection  by  degrees ;  time  and  experience 
led  them  on  from  one  thing  to  another,  until  by  having  tried 
many  ways,  as  their  difierent  fancies  at  different  times  hap- 
pened to  lead  them,  they  came  to  form  better  methods  of 
executing  what  they  aimed  at,  than  at  first  they  thought  of. 
And  thus,  without  doubt,  has  it  happened  in  the  affair  of  let- 
ters :  men  did  not  at  first  fait  upon  a  method  extremely  arti- 
ficial, but  began  with  something  easy  and  plain,  simple,  and 
of  no  great  contrivance,  such  as  nature  might  very  readily 
suggest  to  them. 

And  if  I  may  be  allowed  to  make  some  conjectures  upon 
this  subject,  I  should  offer,  that  it  is  not  probable  that  the 
first  inventors  of  letters  had  any  alphabet,  or  set  number  of 
letters,  or  any  notion  of  describing  a  word  by  such  letters  as 
should  spell,  and  thereby  express  the  sound  of  it.  The  first 
letters  were,  more  likely,  strokes  or  dashes,  by  which  the 
writers  marked  down,  as  their  fancies  led  them,  the  things 
they  had  a  mind  to  record ;  and  one  stroke  or  dash,  without 
any  notion  of  expressing  a  sound  or  word  by  it,  was  the  mark 
of  a  whole  action,  or  perhaps  of  a  sentence.  When  the  first 
man  began  to  speak,  he  had  only,  as  I  before  hinted,  to  fix 
to  himself,  and  to  teach  others  to  know  by  what  particular 
sounds  he  had  a  mind  to  express  the  things  which  he  had 
to  speak  of:  in  the  same  manner,  whenever  mankind 
formed  the  first  thoughts  of  writing,  he  that  formed  them 
had  only  to  determine  by  what  particular  marks  he  would 
express  the  things  or  actions  he  had  a  mind  to  mark  down; 
and  all  this  he  might  do,  without  having  any  notion  of  ex- 
pressing a  sound  or  word  by  the  characters  he  made.  We 
have  amongst  us,  in  frequent  use,  characters  which  are  as 
significant  as  letters,  and  yet  have  no  tendency  to  express  this 
or  that  particular  sound;  for  instance,  our  numeral  letters, 
>>  2,  3,  4,  5,  &c.  express,  as  clearly  as  the  words  themselves 
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could  do,  the  nambers  intended  by  them,  and  they  no  more 
spell  one,  two^  three^  four,  five,  than  they  do  unum^  duoy 
trioy  quatuor ;  or  the  Greek  words  for  them,  iv.  Mo,  rpla^ 
Hffaapa,  &c.  Our  astronomical  characters  are  of  the  same 
^rt,  O,  ]^,  $,  ¥>  (?)  V»  ^;  ^ith  many  others  that 
might  be  named,  and  are  at  sight  intelligible  to  persons  of 
different  nations,  and  who  would  read  them  into  words  of 
different  sounds^  as  each  of  their  languages  would  direct 
them.  Such  as  these  probably  were  the  letters  of  the  first 
men;  they  had  no  notion  of  spelling,  and  expressing  the 
sound  of  words,  but  made  a  few  marks  to  be  the  signs  of  the 
things  which  they  had  a  mind  to  write  down,  and  which 
might  be  easily  understood  by  those  that  made  them,  and  by 
as  many  others  as  would  take  the  pains  to  learn  their  cha- 
racter. This  is  what  nature  would  directly  lead  to  in  the 
first  attempts  of  writing.  There  could  be  no  notion  of  spell- 
ing,  nor  any  thought  of  a  set  number  of  letters ;  for  men 
could  hardly  have  a  thought  of  these,  until  language  came  to 
be  considerably  improyed;  until  they  had  viewed  on  all 
sides  the  nature  of  their  words,  and  found  out  how  many 
sorts  of  sounds  were  required  to  express  them.  If  we  look 
amongst  the  ignorant  persons  which  are  nowadays  in  the 
world,  we  may  see  enough  to  shew  us  what  the  first  attempts 
of  nature  would  be,  and  what  is  owing  to  improvement. 
There  are  many  persons  in  the  world,  who,  not  having  been 
taught  either  to  write  or  read,  have  no  notion  of  spelling, 
and  yet  can,  by  their  natural  parts,  form  themselves  a  cha- 
racter,  and  with  a  piece  of  chalk  record,  for  their  own  use, 
all  that  they  have  occasion  to  mark  down  in  their  affairs. 
I  have  been  told  of  a  country  farmer  of  very  considerable 
dealings,  who  was  able  to  keep  no  other  book,  and  yet  car- 
ried on  a  variety  of  business  in  buying  and  selling,  without 
disorder  or  confusion :  he  chalked  upon  the  walls  of  a  large 
room,  set  apart  for  that  purpose,  what  he  was  obliged  to  re* 
member  of  his  affairs  with  divers  persons ;  and  if  we  but 
suppose  that  some  of  his  family  were  instructed  in  his  marks, 
there  is  no  difficulty  in  conceiving,  that  he  might  this  way, 
if  he  had  died,  have  left  a  very  clear  state  of  his  concerns  to 
them.    Something  of  this  sort  is  like  the  first  essay  of  nature, 
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and  thus,  without  doubt,  wrote  the  first  men.  It  was  time 
and  improyement  that  led  them  to  consider  the  nature  of 
words,  to  divide  them  into  syllables,  and  to  form  a  method 
of  spelling  them  by  a  set  of  letters. 

If  we  look  amongst  the  Chinese  %  we  find  in  fact  what  I 
have  been  treating  of.  They  have  no  notion  of  alphabetical 
letters,  but  make  use  of  characters  to  express  their  meaning. 
Their  characters  are  not  designed  to  express  words,  for  they 
are  used  by  several  neighbouring  nations  who  differ  in  lan- 
guage ;  nor  are  there  any  set  number  or  collection  of  them, 
as  one  would  imagine  art  and  contrivance  would,  at  one 
time  or  another,  have  reduced  them  to ;  but  the  Chinese  still 
write  in  a  manner  as  far  from  art  as  one  can  conceive  the 
first  writer  to  have  invented.  They  have  a  mark  for  every 
thing  or  action  they  have  to  write  of,  and  not  having  con- 
trived to  use  the  same  mark  for  the  same  thing,  with  some 
common  distinctions  for  the  accidental  circumstances  that 
may  belong  to  it,  every  little  difference  of  time,  manner, 
place,  or  any  other  circumstance,  causes  a  new  mark,  so  that, 
though  their  words  are  but  few,  their  letters  are  innume- 
rable ^.  We  have  in  Europe,  as  I  before  hinted,  characters 
to  express  numbers  by,  which  are  not  designed  to  stand  for 
any  particular  sounds  or  words;  but  then  we  have  artifi- 
cially reduced  them  to  a  small  number.  I,  2,  3,  4,  5,  6,  7, 
8,  9,  and  the  cipher  o,  will  express  all  numbers  that  can 
possibly  be  conceived.  Without  doubt  the  Chinese  charac- 
ter might  be  contracted  by  a  proper  method ;  but  the  writing 
of  this  people,  as  well  as  their  language,  has  had  little 
improvement.  When  mankind  began  first  to  make  their 
marks  for  things,  having  but  few  things  to  mark  down,  they 
easily  found  marks  enough  for  them :  as  they  grew  Airther 
acquainted  with  the  world,  and  wanted  more  characters^ 
they  invented  them,  and  the  number  increasing  by  degrees, 
it  might  cause  no  great  trouble  to  persons  who  were  skilled 
in  the  received  characters,  and  had  only  to  learn  the  new 


A  Alvarez    Semedo,   apud    Walton,  say  other  writers ;  and  Le  Compte  says, 

Prolegom.  li.  §.21.  that  he  is  no  learned  man  amongst 

t>  Their  letters  are  60, 80,  or  1 20,000^  them  that  does  not  understand  15  or 

says  Walton  (in  loc.  sup.  dt.) ;  54^409  20,000  of  thdr  letters. 
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(mes,  as  they  were  inTented ;  but  it  is  strange  that  a  nation 
should  go  on  in  this  method  for  thousands  of  years,  as  the 
Chinese  have  really  done :  one  would  thinks  that  it  must 
easily  be  foreseen  to  what  a  troublesome  number  their  letters 
must  in  tune  grow^  and  that  a  sense  of  the  common  con- 
venience should^  at  one  time  or  other,  have  put  them  upon 
trying  to  reduce  them;  but  we  find  in  fact  they  have  not 
done  it.  The  Chinese  report  their  letters  to  have  been  in- 
vented by  Fohi,  or  Noah ;  and  in  reality  both  their  letters 
and  their  language  seem  so  odd,  that  they  might  well  pass 
for  the  invention  of  the  early  and  uncultivated  ages  of  man- 
kmd.  Without  doubt  the  Chinese  have  added  to  the  number 
of  their  letters  since  the  time  of  their  emperor  Fohi,  and 
probably  altered  the  sound  of  their  old  words,  and  made 
some  new  ones ;  but  they  differ  so  remarkably,  both  in  writ- 
ing and  language,  from  the  rest  of  mankind,  that  I  cannot 
but  think  them  the  descendants  of  men  that  never  came 
to  Shinaar,  and  who  had  no  concern  or  communication  with 
those  who  were  thence  dispersed,  by  the  confusion  of  Babel, 
over  the  &ce  of  the  earth. 

We  have  no  remains,  nor  so  much  as  any  hints  in  ancient 
writers,  to  induce  us  to  imagine  that  this  sort  of  writing  was 
ever  used  by  any  of  the  nations  that  were  dispersed  from 
Babel.  We  read  of  no  letters  on  this  side  India  truly  an- 
cient, but  what  were  designed  to  express  the  words  of  the 
people  that  wrote  them.  Laertius*'  indeed  seems  to  hint 
that  the  Babylonians  had  anciently  a  sacred  character,  dif- 
ferent from  the  letters  in  conunon  use :  and  Eusebius  ^  from 
Philo-Biblius  represents  Sanchoniathon  to  have  searched  re- 
cords wrote  in  a  character  of  this  sort.  The  sacred  letters  of 
£gypt  are  frequently  mentioned :  there  were  two  pillars  in- 
scribed in  this  sort  of  letters  at  the  tomb  of  Isis  and  Osiris  ; 
and  Strabo  speaks  of  a  pillar  in  memory  of  Sesostris  ^y  which 
had  these  characters  cut  upon  it ;  and  the  remains  of  Thyoth 
were  vidthout  doubt  written  in  this  character  ^.     If  we  con- 


^  Bvnet  Arch»olog.  lib.  L  c.  8.         «  lib.  xvi.  729.  eitit.  Par.  1620. 
edit  2.  f  Eiueb.  Chron.  p.  6. 

'  Vnep.  Bting.  lib.  i.  c.  9. 
VOL.  I.  L 
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sider  that  Herodotus  and  Diodorus  mention  only  two  sorts 
of  letters,  the  sacred  and  common  letters^ ;  and  that  Cle- 
mens AlexandrinuSy  and  Porphyry,  and  this  later  writers, 
who  take  in  the  hieroglyphics,  mention^  three  sorts;  it 
will  perhaps  induce  us  to  imagine,  with  Dr.  Burnet^  that 
the  sacred  letters  of  the  Egyptians  were  different  from  their 
hieroglyphics,  and  that  the  hieroglyphics  were  not  in  use  in 
the  first  times.  It  is  true,  Diodorus^,  by  his  description  of 
the  sacred  letters,  makes  them  to  be  hieroglyphics ;  but  I 
imagine  that  he  happened  to  do  so  because  hieroglyphics 
being  in  use  before  his  time,  and  the  sacred  letters,  which 
were  distinct  from  them,  being  then  wholly  laid  aside,  he 
knew  of  but  two  sorts,  the  hieroglyphics  and  the  common 
letters ;  and  so  took  the  sacred  letters,  which  he  found  men- 
tioned by  those  that  wrote  before  him,  to  be  the  hierogly^ 
phics.  But  Porphyry  1  very  evidently  distinguishes  them  one 
from  the  other:  he  calls  the  sacred  letters,  UpoyXtxpiKh 
Koivo\oY(riij,€va  Kara  [xCiiria-ip*  and  the  common  hieroglyphics, 
aviJLpokiKh  iXXrjyop<ruiJL€va  Kari  ru/a;  alviyjiojis*  It  is  indeed 
something  difficult  to  apprehend  how  letters  can  be  said  to 
imitate  the  things  designed  by  them ;  however  we  find  this 
was  an  ancient  notion.  Plato  puts  it  into  the  mouth  of  So- 
erates"*.  But  though,  for  these  reasons,  I  imagine  that  there 
was  an  ancient  character  in  Egypt,  distinct  from  both  the 
vulgar  letters  and  common  hieroglyphics ;  yet  I  cannot 
think,  with  Dr.  Burnet,  that  it  was  like  the  letters  used  in 
China.  The  Chinese  letters  express  no  words  or  particular 
sounds  whatsoever ;  but  the  old  Egyptian  letters  did,  as  ap- 
pears plainly  from  the  account  we  have''  of  Agathodaemon's 
translating  them.  The  remains  of  Thyoth  were  inscriptions 
on  pillars,  [arrjK&Vy  Up^  buxKiicT^  koI  Up(yyp€uf>ucois  ypdfi^iacri  jrr- 
XapaicnipifriAijmv]  written  upon,  in  the  saered  language  and 
sacred  characters:  and  Agathodaemon  translated  them  [h 
Trjs  (epa$  hxtkiKrev  ek  riiv  *E\krjvtba  <fN»i^i/  ypifjLfMunv  IcpoyXv^- 

K  Herodotus  in  Euterpe.  Diodorus,  k  Lib.  iii.  p.  loi. 

lib.  i.  p.  51.  1   In  lib.  de  vit.  Pythag. 

h  Strom,  lib.  y.  p.  657.  edit.  Potter.  m  In  Cntylo. 

Porpb.  de  vita  Pytbag.  c.  13.  »  Euseb.  in  Chron.  p.  6. 

*  Archaeolog.  lib.  i.  c  8. 
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Muf]  aui  cfthe  sacred  language^  into  the  Ghreek  tongue^  in  sa- 
cred lettere  /  i.  e.  he  changed  the  language,  bnt  used  the  same 
letters  in  which  Thyoth  wrote  **.  Here  therefore  we  see,  that 
the  sacred  letters  were  capable  of  being  used  to  express  the 
words  of  different  languages,  and  were  therefore  not  like  the 
Chinese^'or  of  the  same  sort  with  the  first  letters  of  mankind, 
which  expressed  no  words  at  all.  Plato  sajsP,  that  Thyoth 
was  die  first  that  distinguished  letters  into  vowels  and  con* 
sonants  and  mutes  and  liquids,  and  was  the  author  of  the 
art  of  grammar.  I  doubt  these  improvements  are  more  mo- 
dem than  the  times  of  Thyoth ;  however,  Plato's  opinion  in 
this  matter  is  an  evidence  that  there  was  no  notion  in  his 
days  of  Thyoth's  using  any  other  than  alphabetical  letters. 

The  use  of  alphabetical  letters  therefore  began  very  early 
in  the  second  world,  probably  not  long  after  the  dispersion  of 
mankind ;  for  the  records  of  the  Chaldsean  astronomy  reach 
almost  up  to  this  time,  and  Thyoth's  inscribing  pillars  was 
not  above  two  centuries  later.  Alphabetical  letters  were 
perhaps  invented  both  in  Assyria  and  in  Egypt,  and  to  one 
or  other  of  these  two  nations  all  other  countries  are  indebted 
for  the  use  of  them.  We  find  the  great  project  at  Babel, 
next  to  the  building  of  the  tower,  was  the  improvement  of 
hmgnage;  for  this  caused  the  confusion  which  scattered 
mankind  over  the  face  of  the  earth :  and  if  the  course  they 
took  in  this  affair  was  such  as  I  imagined,  namely,  an  at- 
tempt to  dissolve  the  monosyllables,  of  which  die  first  lan- 
guage of  mankind  consisted,  into  words  of  various  lengths, 
in  order  to  furnish  themselves  with  new  sets  of  names  for 
new  things ;  it  may  be  conceived;  that  a  project  of  this  sort 
might  by  degrees    lead  to  the   invendon    of  alphabetical 

o  Bishop   StUlingileetf   pnd  several  ^*  written  in  any  tong^«  when  it  was 

other  writers,  translate    hpoyXvff^ucois  '*  in    hieroglyplucB  ?   Do  hieroglyphics 

ypift/mrof,  hierogllfjMoeharMteitg ;  and  "  speak  in  sereral  languages  ?  And  are 

the  learned  bishop  remarks  upon  the  '*  they    capable    of     changing    their 

passage  as  follows:    "It  is  well  still  '' tongues r'    The   reader    will  easily 

"  that  this  history  shoidd  be  translated  observe  from  this  remark,  that  UpoyXn* 

"  into  hieroglyphic    characters ;  what  ^ots  ypdfifMurty,  in  the  passage  before 

"  kind  of  translation  is  that  ?  We  had  us,  should  be  translated  not  hierogiy- 

"  thought  hieroglyphics  had  been  re-  pMes,  but  taered  letiert,  and  then  the 

"  presentations  of  things,  and  not  of  sense  will  be  clear  and  easy. 

**  sounds  and  letters,  or  words.     How  P  In  Philebo,  p.  374. 


'  oDuM  this  history  at  first  have  been 


L^ 
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letters.  It  is  not  likely  that  they  immediately  hit  upon 
an  alphabet,  but  they  made  attempts^  and  came  to  it  by 
degrees. 

If  we  look  into  the  Hebrew  tongue^  which,  before  it  was 
improved,  was  perhaps  the  original  language  of  the  world, 
we  shall  find  that  its  dissyllables  are  generally  two  monosyl* 
lable  words  put  together :  thus  the  word  bartih^  to  eat,  is 
only  bary  the  old  word  for  beer,  to  declare;  and  rah^  the 
old  word  for  raah^  to  see/  so  the  word  kashash,  to  gather^  k 
only  the  word  kaeh,  which  signifies  straw,  and   eash,  to 
refoiee/  ranal^  to  he  mooed,  is  only  the  old  word  ran,  which 
was  afterwards  wrote  ranan,  to  be  evil;   and  notia,  which 
was  anciently  wrote  min,  to  direct  the  eye;  abah,  to  be  wiU- 
ing,  is  made  of  two  words,  ah,  a  faJiker,  and  bah,  the  old 
word  for  bohu,  for  our  Lexicons  derive  bohu  from  an  ancient 
word  bah^  or  bahah.    This  observation  may,  I  believe,  be 
carried  through  the  whole  language ;  there  is  hardly  an  He* 
brew  dissyllable,  except  such  only  as  were  anciently  pro- 
nounced monosyllables,  or  such  as  are  derived  from  some 
theme,  and  made  up  of  the  letters  of  that  theme,  with  some 
additional   affix,  but  what  are  plainly  and  evidently  two 
words  (i.  e.  two  significant  sounds)  joined  together ;  and  I 
dare  say,  instances  of  this  kind  are  not  to  be  found  in  any  of 
the  modern   languages.      This  therefore   was  the   method 
which  men  took  to  make  words  of  more  syllables  than  one ; 
they  joined  together  their  monosyllables,  and  that  afforded  a 
new  set  of  words  for  the  enlarging  their  language ;  and  if 
this  may  be  allowed  me,  it  will,  I  think,  lead  us  to  the  first 
step  taken  towards  altering  the  first  characters  of  mankind. 
As  they  only  doubled  their  sounds,  so  they  might  at  first  only 
repeat  their  marks,  and  the  two  marks  put  together,  which 
singly  were  the  characters  of  the  single  words,  were  the  first 
way  of  writing  the   double  ones  ;  and  this  I   think   must 
bring  them  a  very  considerable  step  towards  the  contriving  a 
method  of  making  letters  to  stand  for  sounds,  and  not  for 
things.     When  men  spake  in  monosyllables  only,  and  made 
such  marks  for  the  things  they  spoke  of  as  the  fimcy  of  the 
first  author  had  invented,  and  custom  had  made  fiEuoiiliar  to 
all  that  used  them,  they  might  go  on  as  the  Chinese  have, 
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and  never  think  of  making  their  marks  stand  for  the  words 
they  spoke,  but  rather  for  the  things  they  meant  to  express 
by  them ;  but  when  they  once  came  to  think  of  doubling  or 
joining  their  marks,  in  a  manner  that  should  accord  with  the 
composition  of  their  words,  this  would  evidently  lead  them 
to  consider  strictly,  that  as  sounds  may  be  made  the  means  of 
expressing  our  thoughts,  by  agreeing  to  use  pai'ticular  sounds 
for  such  thoughts  as  we  would  express  by  them ;  so  also 
may  characters  be  made  the  marks  of  particular  sounds,  by 
agreemg  what  character  shall  be  used  for  one  sound  and 
what  for  another.  To  give  an  instance  from  some  one  of  the 
words  I  have  before  mentioned :  suppose  kaslhash  to  be  the 
new  invented  word,  designed  to  signify  what  we  call  to  ga- 
Aer;  and  suppose  this  new  word  to  be  made  by  agreeing,  as 
I  said,  to  put  two  known  words  together,  kash,  the  word  for 
ttratOf  and  8€uhy  to  rejoice;  and  suppose  the  ancient  charac- 
ter for  ha$h  was  h^  and  for  sash  was  0,  the  character  then  for 
iashash  would  be  e  ft.  Here  then  it  would  be  remarkable, 
that  the  reader,  however  he  might  not  observe  it  when  he 
met  either  of  these  characters  single,  yet  he  could  not  but 
see  when  he  met  them  together,  that  each  of  them  stood  in 
the  compound  word  for  a  sound,  and  not  for  a  thing ;  for 
the  two  sounds,  one  of  which  each  character  was  to  express, 
were,  when  put  together,  to  signify  a  very  different  thing 
from  those  which  each  of  them  single  would  have  offered. 
If  language  therefore  was  altered  as  I  have  hinted,  which 
looks  very  probable  from  considering  the  nature  of  the  He- 
brew dissyllables;  and  if  this  alteration  of  language  led  to 
such  a  duplication  of  character  as  I  have  imagined,  which  is 
a  method  very  easy  and  natural  for  men  to  fall  into,  we  may 
see  that  they  would  be  engaged  in  making  characters  stand 
for  sounds  before  they  were  aware  of  it,  and  they  could 
hardly  do  so  long,  before  they  must  consider  it ;  and  if  they 
came  once  to  consider  it,  they  would  go  on  apace  from  one 
thing  to  another ;  they  would  observe  how  many  sounds  the 
words  they  had  in  use  might  be  compounded  of,  and  be 
hereby  led  to  make  as  many  characters  as  they  could  frame 
single  sounds,  into  which  all  others  might  be  resolved,  and 
this  would  lead  them  directly  to  an  alphabet. 
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It  is  pretty  certain^  that  various  nations,  from  a  difference 
of  pronunciation,  or  from  the  different  turn  of  imagination 
that  is  always  found  in  different  men,  woidd  hardly,  though 
agreeing  in  a  general  scheme  for  the  framing  their  letters,  yet 
happen  to  frame  an  alphabet  exactly  the  same,  in  either 
shape  or  number  of  letters ;  and  this  we  find  true  in  fret: 
the  Arabian  and  Persian  alphabet  have  such  a  similitude,  that 
they  were  probably  derived  one  from  the  other.    And  the 
old  Hebrew  and  Arabian  (and  perhaps  the  old  Egyptian) 
characters  agree  in  so  many  respects,  as  to  give  reason  to 
imagine  that  they  were  formed  from  one  common  plan; 
though  they  certainly  so  differ  in  others,  that  we  cannot  but 
think  that  the  authors  of  them  sat  down  and  formed,  though 
upon  a  common  scheme,  yet  in  their  own  way,  in  the  conn- 
tries  which  they  planted.      It  is  very  probable,  that  there 
may  have  been  in  the  world  several  other  alphabets  very 
different  from  these.     I  think  I  have  read  of  a  country  in 
India  where  they  use  an  alphabet  of  sixty-five  letters ;  and 
Diodorus  Siculus^  informs  us,  that  in  the  island  of  Tapro- 
bane,  which  we  now  call  Ceylon,  they  anciently  used  but 
seven :  but  perhaps  the  reader  may  be  better  informed  in  this 
matter,  if  he  consults  some  books  which  bishop  Walton^ 
directs  to,  and  which  I  have  not  had  opportunity  of  seeing, 
viz.  Postellus  de  xii.  Linguis,  Duretus  de  Linguis  et  Characte- 
ribus  omnium  Linguarum ;  the  Alphabetical  Tables  of  vari- 
ous Characters,  published  at  Francfort  1596;  and  Ja.  Bonav. 
Hepburn's  Seventy  Alphabets,  published  at  Rome  1616. 

The  characters  which  are  now  commonly  used  in  Europe 
being,  as  I  have  said,  derived  firom  the  ancient  Latin;  the 
ancient  Latin  from  the  old  Greek  letters ;  the  Greek  letters 
from  the  Phoenician;  and  the  Phoenician,  Syrian,  ancient 
Hebrew,  and  Assyrian,  having  been  much  the  same ;  I  could 
willingly,  before  I  close  this  essay,  add  a  few  observations 
upon  each  of  these  in  their  order. 

And,  I.  The  ancient  Hebrew  alphabet  was  not  wrote  in 
the  present  Hebrew  character,  but  in  a  letter  pretty  much 
the  same  as  the  present  Samaritan.     Buxtorf  and  Lightfoot 

P  lib.  ii.  p.  98.  q  Prolegom. 
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were  not  of  this  opinion ;  but  it  has  been  abundantly  proved 
by  Scaliger^  Casaubon,  Grotius^  Yossius^  Bochart,  Father 
Morin,  Breerwood^  Capellus,  and  Walton.  Bishop  Walton 
has  proved  it  beyond  contradiction,  from  some  ancient  Je- 
rusalem coins,  called  shekels^.  The  Rabbins,  Talmudists, 
Christian  Fathers,  Qrigen,  and  St.  Jerome,  all  believed  that 
there  had  been  a  change  of  the  Hebrew  letters.  St.  Jerome 
asserts  it  very  expressly'.  Spanheim  and  Dr.  Allix  took  the 
other  side  of  the  question,  but  they  have  answered  only  a 
small  part  of  the  arguments  against  them.  This  change  of 
the  Hebrew  letters  was  made  by  Ezra,  after  the  rebuilding 
the  temple,  when  he  wrote  out  a  new  copy  of  the  law. 
The  old  Hebrew  letters  were  wrote  in  this  manner' : 

Like  to  these  were  the  Syrian  and  Phcenician ;  the  best 
copy  we  can  take  of  the  old  Phoenician  must  be  had  from 
Scaliger,  and  are  wrote  thus ; 

From  the  Phoenician  were  derived  the  ancient  Greek  let- 
ters, which,  according  to  the  most  ancient  specimen  we  have 
of  them,  were  thus  written  : 

AB^Aip•/y/^^/v^/^o/^AJT 

OL  ^  y   ^  €   b  i  K    h   fJL  V    0    TT  p  (T    T 
These  were  probably  the  first  letters  of  the  Greek  alphabet. 


T  De  Sidonim  Formis,  in  Prolegom.  first  and  most  ancient  Hebrew  alpha- 

3*  §•  29,  30.     See  Dr.  Mleanx's  Con-  bet  had  thua  many  letters.     Irenaens 

nect  vol.  i.  part  i.  b.  t.  an.  446.  says  expressly,  Ipsa  aniigtUB  ei  prima 

*  In  PraefiBt.  ad  lib.  Reg;nm.  Hebraorum  liUera,  ei  Saoerdotaie*  ntm- 

*  There  is  no  reason  to   think  the  oupaia,  decern  qukdem  sunt  numero. 
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which  origiaally  were  no  more  than  sixteen «.     Some  time 
after,  these  following  letters  were  added ; 

F  3:  ©  Y  ?>  + 

f  X   ^  V  (p  X 

for  we  find  all  these  in  the  ancient  Sigean  inscription,  pub- 
lished by  Dr.  Chishull. 

The  Greek  letters  were  not  anciently  wrote  from  the  left 
hand  to  the  right,  as  we  now  write  them,  but  from  the  right 
hand  to  the  left,  as  the  Hebrew  and  Phcenicians  wrote ;  and 
then  the  letters  being  inverted  had  a  nearer  resemblance  to 
the  Phoenician  character,  from  whence  they  were  taken, 
being  wrote  thus^^ : 

In  time  the  Greeks  left  off  writing  from  the  right  to  the 
left  in  part,  and  retained  it  in  part ;  that  is,  they  began  one 
line  from  left  to  right,  the  next  from  right  to  left,  the  third 
from  left  to  right,  &c.  This  they  called  writing  PouaTpo<l>ffiip^ 
or,  as  oxen  plough ;  the  lines  in  this  way  of  writing  being 
drawn  in  the  manner  of  frirrows.  Pausanias  mentions  an  in- 
scription  wrote  in  this  manner/,  namely,  that  on  the  chest 
of  Cypselus  in  the  temple  of  Juno  at  Corinth.  Periander, 
the  son  of  Cypselus,  is  supposed  to  be  the  person  who  in- 
scribed it.  The  laws  of  Solon  were  wrote  in  this  manner  *. 
And  ChishuU's  Sigean  inscription  is  a  complete  specimen  of 
this  sort  of  writing. 

The  letter  H  in  the  old  Greek  alphabet  did  not  sound 
what  we  now  call  t;,  but  was  an  aspirate  like  the  English  H. 
This  was  proved  by  Athenseus^,  and  has  been  since  further 
evidenced  by  Spanheim,  from  several  ancient  coins  ^;   and 


a  Euseb.  in  Chron.  Num.  1617.  «0cy  i^^5. 

X  We  have  instaaoes  of  this  way  of  a  Athenaei.    Deipnosophist.    lib.    u. 

writing  in  the  Etruscan  monuments,  c.  la. 

andHpon  some  iEoUc  coins.  b  Spanheim.  de  Pnestant.    et    Uaii 

7  Pausanias,  tib.  ▼.  c  17.  Numism.  antiq.  Dissert.  2.  p.  59.  74. 

■  See  Suid.  et  Harpocrat.  in   h  Kdr- 
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tbere  are  no  lees  than  four  instances  of  it  in  the  Sigean 
inscription. 

The  letters  £  and  O  were  anciently  wrote  in  the  same 
characters^  whether  they  were  long  or  short  vowels;  for  the 
ancient  alphabet  had  neither  ri  nor  »^.  Simonides  was 
the  person  that  invented  these  two  long  vowels*.  The 
lonians  first  used  them,  which  occasioned  Suidas  to  call  them 
Ionian  letters  C.  The  Athenians  came  into  them  by  de- 
grees^ and  they  were  ordered  to  be  used  in  the  public  in- 
scriptions when  Euclid  was  archon.  Before  »  came  into  use, 
ot  was  wrote  for  y,  in  the  dative  case  singular  of  nouns'. 

The  ancient  alphabet  having  at  first  no  v, «  in  the  geni- 
tive case  was  constantly  wrote  o:  this  appears  both  firom 
Qomtilian  and  Athenaeus.  Athenceus,  in  his  Convivium\ 
introduces  Achsus  remarking  that  AiovAiro  was  wrote  upon 
an  ancient  cup,  whereupon  all  the  Sophists  determined  that 
the  letter  v  was  omitted,  because  the  ancients  wrote  o  instead 
of  s.  Quintilian  *  remarks,  that  o  was  anciently  used  some- 
times for  a  long  vowel,  sometimes  for  a  short  vowel,  and 
sometimes  for  a  syllable,  that  is,  for  the  diphthong  &. 

We  come  now  to  the  letters  that  have  been  taken  in  to  the 

Greek  alphabet;  and  the  first  of  them  is  ^:  this  is  a  cha- 
racter which  is  not  now  found  in  it ;  it  was  invented  by  the 
folians,  who  avoided  having  two  vowels  come  together  in 

a  word,  by  inserting  this  ^  where  they  happened  to  do  so : 

they  called  it  a  digamma,  and  the  sound  or  power  of  it  was 
much  the  same  as  our  English/*:  Friscian  gives  several  in- 
stances of  it ;  in  the  word  b6Xov^  wrote  bifiFov ;  AqyApoovy  wrote 
^ijlii^fov ',  AadKoov,  wrote  AaFoKoFov;  and  we  have  a  re- 
markable instance  of  it  in  the  inscription  on  the  pedestal  of 
the  Colossus  at  Delos*,  where  iFvro  is  wrote  for  avro ;  but 
the  inscription  being  a  short  one,  and  the  letters  being  truly 


^  See  Plsto  in  Cntylo.  Theban  tripods. 

•  SmdM  in  Simonide.  h  Lib.  zL  c.  5. 

'  Id.  in  lofdwif  6  A^fiot.  i  De  Institat.  Orator,  lib.  i.  c.  7, 

S  See  SdioliMt.  in  Bnripid.  in  Plioe-         ^  Mont&ucon.  Palaeograph.  Gmca, 

BiM-  ▼.  688.    And  there  are  two  in-  lib.  ii.  c.  1.  p.  lai. 
Btaocei  of  it  in  the  inflcriptions  on  the 
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Iincient,  o  being  used  for  s,  according  to  what  has  beea 
observed,  I  shall  here  transcribe  it : 

iCAi^OSO^MS 

i.  e.  av  avTov  \iBov  tlfil  ivipCas  koL  rb  a'<l>4Xas 
The  P  was  probably  derived  from  the  Hebrew  or  Phce- 

nician  Vau,  which  was  thus  written :    y 

The  letter  Y,  or  v,  though  an  ascititious  letter,  was  cer- 
tainly in  the  Greek  alphabet  very  early,  evidently  before  the 
times  of  this  pedestal,  or  of  the  Sigean  stone.  It  is  used  on 
the  pedestal  of  the  Colossus  for  the  wowel  u  in  the  word 
aFvTo ;  but  I  fancy  it  was  designed  originally  for  a  softer  di- 
gamma,  as  the  consonant  v  is  softer  than  /*.  We  have  in- 
stances  of  this  in  some  Greek  words ;  and  it  is  remarkable 
that  the  Latins  took  it  so,  and  have  for  that  reason  put  the  V 
for  the  Greek  f ,  in  the  words  they  have  taken  out  of  the 
one  tongue  into  the  other.  This  may  be  observed  in  the 
words  iopvos,  anciently  wrote  ifopvosy  in  Latin,  avemus; 
and  *Apy€ioi,  Argivi.  We  find  in  Priscian,  bafiov,  or  bivioPy 
for  brj'iov,  the  first  the  most  ancient  way,  and  the  second 
perhaps  aft;er  the  softer  V  came  into  use.  He  gives  another 
instance  in  the  word  rjitsj  wrote  ai49.  Dionysius  Halicar- 
nasseus  observes,  that  oidkui  was  anciently  wrote  FiXta^, 
and  in  Latin  we  write  it  telia, 

Z  was  thought  by  Pliny  to  be  an  original  letter  of  the 
Greek  alphabet;  and  he  quotes  Aristotle  in  proof  of  it". 
Scaliger  derives  it  from  the  Hebrew  or  Phoenician  Zain,  and 
thinks  it  was  another  y,  from  its  being  wrote  in  a  word  in 
Dan.  i.  8.®  I  should  rather  think  it  one  of  Simonides,  or 
Palamedes's  letters,  it  being  commonly  used  as  a  doable 


1  I  imagine  that  the  letter  T  at  the  oh  ahrov. 
beginning  of  this  line  mnst  have  been         ni  Dion.  Halicar.  lib.  i.  c.  30. 
worn  out  when  copies  were  taken  of  it,         n  PUn.  lib.  vii.  c.  56.    ' 
and  that  it  began  rod  airov,  and  not         o  Digress,  ad  num.  Buseb.  1617. 
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consonant,  and  atands  for  2 A  or  A2,  as  is  evident  from 
SSeiv  and  Aatbs,  being  two  ancient  words  for  Zeis. 

&,  4>y  X^  are  allowed  to  be  Palamedes's  letters,  and  are 
only  Cadmas's  T,  TI,  X,  aspirated,  and  were  probably  at  first 
wrote  TH,  OH,  KHp. 

There  are  two  letters  more  belonging  to  the  Greek  alpha- 
bet, $  and  ^.  These  are  only  two  consonants  put  together, 
and  if  Palamedes  was  not  the  author  of  them,  are  certainly 
later  than  Cadmus.  {  is  only  «c$  or  y9 ;  yjr  is  only  ir9,  or  fis ; 
this  has  been  observed  and  proved  from  several  instances  in 
the  Baudelotian  marble;  and  there  is  such  an  analogy  be- 
tween the  genitive  cases  of  nouns  and  their  nominatives,  and 
the  future  tenses  of  verbs  and  their  present  tenses,  that  the 
spelling  of  the  one  shews  evidently  how  the  other  were 
anciently  written;  thus  irapKhs  and  ^Aoyds  came  from  the 
ancient  nominatives  trapKSf  and  <f>koys ;  and  ivs  and  <f>\ip9  were 
the  ancient  words  instead  of  Syfr  and  ^A^^,  as  appears  from 
their  genitives  6vbs  and  <fkA.€)9&9 ;  icanjAi^,  KarrikKpos ;  and  orlf 
anxisj  shew  that  i/r  is  sometimes  used  for  ^9,  and  $  for  x^- 

The  Greek  alphabet  did  thus  in  time  grow  from  sixteen 
to  twenty-four  letters ;  they  were  never  reckoned  more ;  so 
that  the  F  and  V  must  be  counted  to  be  but  one  and  the 
same,  for  so  they  were  originally ;  and  these  four  and  twenty 
were  received  and  used,  according  to  Eusebius,  1617  years 
after  the  birth  of  Abraham,  in  the  year  after  the  overthrow  of 
the  Athenian  power  *^.  Now  the  surrender  of  Athens  to  the 
Lacedsmonians  happening  the  year  before  the  magistracy' 
of  Euclid,  this  agrees  perfectly  well  with  the  account  of 
Suidas,  who  supposes  the  twenty-four  letters  to  be  received  at 
Athens,  by  the  persuasion  of  Archinous  the  son  of  Athensus, 
when  Euclid  was  archon  at  Athens  "• 

The  Greek  letters  did  not  keep  exactly  their  first  shape,  for 
it  is  observable  that  length  of  time  introduces  changes  into 
all  characters.     We  do  not  make  alterations  in  our  letters 


P  Thiere  are  aevenl  instanoes  of  this  and  ^  is  wrote  IIH,  in  the  word  'Afi- 

in  tiie  inscriptions  on  the  Thebiai  tri-  ^rpiWv. 

pods;  M9ifKc  is  twice  wrote  ANETHE-  4  See  Chron.  Euseb. 

K£,  and  X  is  wrote  KH  in  two  words,  '  Usher^s  Annals. 

▼iz.  in  wy^Mtxcwr,  and  in  Viowapxiwr  "  Suidas  in  lofduif  6  Afjfios. 
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designedly,  but  accidentally ;  all  men  never  did  write  ex- 
actly alike ;  and  hence  it  has  happened,  that  frequent  mata- 
tions  are  to  be  found  in  all  ancient  specimens  of  letters. 

And  thus  the  old  Greek  A  was  sometimes  wrote  ^  9  >i^^ 
afterwards  >^  ;  A  was  wrote  C  9  and  A  ^^s  wrote  D  ; 
/  was  wrote  L ;  P  was  wrote    P  ;    ^  was  wrote    S  5  wii 

V ,    y  I   when  the  Greek  character  had  received  these 

small  immutations,  the  old  Roman  letters  might  be  easily 
derived  from  them,  for  they  were  thus  written : 

ASCD^FHIKLMNOPR 
STV 

Time,  and  the  improvement  of  good  hands,  brought  the 
characters  of  both  languages  to  a  more  exact  shape,  as  may 
be  seen  by  comparing  the  letters  in  Scaliger^s  copy  of  the 
tripods  at  Thebes,  and  the  inscription  on  Herod's  pillar,  with 
the  common  Roman  letters. 

It  may  perhaps  be  entertaining  to  the  reader,  to  see 
copies  of  some  of  the  ancient  inscriptions :  I  have  therefore 
taken  copies  of  the  Sigean,  and  of  the  inscriptions  on  the 
tripods  at  Thebes,  and  of  that  on  Herod's  pillar ;  in  which 
the  reader  may  see  instances  of  what  we  have  been  treating 
of,  if  he  has  not  at  hand  the  works  of  better  writers. 
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The  Sigean  inscription,  and  the  ancient  Greek  alphabet, 
according  to  Dr.  Chishull. 


Wo/inoT  ;^OTA<i>ion<»^| 

'^®AH/A>i:^OTATenAX 

0/v.£2/7^VTAN5E/0M'^ 

lA>{:^o^o^l/KH:'1^^\^l 

In  modem  characters  thus : 

*EpfAOKpaTOV5  TCV  VpOKO- 

vifalov,    icayc*  KpaTrjpa 
KamUrrarov  koX  ifi- 
/ioir  is  itpvTav€U>v  I- 
dcofca  lunjiM  (ny^V" 
€S<ri.     ihv  b4  n  vdax' 

Siy€Uis  KCLi,  fjL  hroC 
ffo-^v  i  aSffwnos  kolL 

The  Old  Greek  Alphabet 
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The  inscriptions  on  the  tripods  at  Thebes,  from  Scaliger. 

EO//APO    TELEBOAQAT. 

HEk£R0L0(.  A  PoLLoj/l. 

NlKB5/K5.ANETHEkE  TEIN  PE 
-RtKALLEJ'  A/^hLMA" 

i.  e.  Sicaibs  inrynaxi<»v  U^  iKi\^Xi^  'AvSKXmPi 

EV^KOnOL.  A  POLLONb 

MOS^AWHEON.ANEJHEKE 
TEJM  PF/ZtAAUES'A/ALAfA  • 

i.  e.  Aao5<ifias  rphroi*  avrbv  iwrK&ai^  'AirJAAoirc 
^ow€iLp\i(AV  iiv40riK€  T€\v  itfpiKoXXis  iyaXfia, 

The  inscription  upon  Herod's  pillar^  from  Dr.  Chishull. 

TO  morio  HO  tyryfEPi  to  tfsto 

E/V  TEi  Hca>OT  T0//ir^r  By  TOI 

This  is  wrote  on  one  side  of  the  pillar ;  on  the  other  side 
thus: 
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^I  HOI  KlOf^Ef  J^ETROS' j^kORBJ 

In  modem  Greek  thus : 

ovScvi  B^yxrhv  neroKunjo'CLi  ix  rod  Tpum(ov  8  iariif  M  r^  rp&ry 
h  1^  M^  r$  '  Amrff  iv  r^  *H/Kidov  iyp^-  oi  yap  Acilor  r<p  xii/i}- 

(Toirrc.    Mciprvs  AaCfiuv  'Evodta. «ral  ol  K^i^es 

A^uyrpos  «ca2  K6pri^  *kviAr\pja  kcX  \dovtmv  0€W. 
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BOOK  V. 


WHEN  Athothes^  Tbyoth,  or  Pathrusim,  the  king  of 
Thebais,  died^  about  the  year  of  the  world  2002,  he 
was  succeeded  in  part  of  his  dominions  by  a  person  of  the 
same  name;  and  the  other  part  was  governed  by  a  king 
named  Cencenes.  The  country  of  Thebais  is  divided  into 
two  parts  by  the  river  Nile:  Thyoth^  the  second  of  that 
name,  governed  the  country  towards  Asia;  the  other  part, 
which  was  situate  on  the  odier  side  of  the  river,  was  subject 
to  Cencenes^  and  called  the  kingdom  of  This,  from  a  city  of 
that  name  *  near  Abydos,  which  city  was  the  metropolis  of 
this  new  erected  kingdom.  The  kings  of  This  never  raised 
themselves  to  any  height  of  glory ;  we  have  little  more  of 
them  than  their  names.  Athothes,  the  second  king  of 
Thebes^  reigned  32  years ;  and  Cencenes,  the  first  king  of 
This,  31.  About  this  time,  at  Memphis,  Mesochis,  Soiphis, 
TesortasiB;  and  in  Lower  Egypt,  called  the  land  of  Tanis, 


»  e2f  v^Xtt  AtyvwrU  vXneloy  'AjS^Sov.  Steph.  Byz.  in  e. 
VOL.  I.  M 
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Aristarchus  and  Spanius  succeeded  one  another  as  kings  of 
these  countries. 

A.  M.  2034,  when  Athothes  the  second  king  of  Thebes 
died,  Diabies  succeeded  him; 'he  reigned  nineteen  years, 
and  died  A.  M.  2053  ;  and  the  year  before  Diabies  began  his 
reign,  Venephes  succeeded  Cencenes  at  This:  Venephcs 
bmlt  some  pyramids  in  a  plain  towards  Libya,  in  the  desert 
of  Cochome^.  Of  the  succeeding  kings  of  Egypt  we  have 
nothing  but  names,  and  the  dates  of  their  reigns,  which  the 
reader  may  see  by  consulting  sir  John  Marsham,  who  has 
given  the  most  exact  tables  of  them. 

There  was  a  family  which  dwelt  amongst  the  BabylonianB, 
and  made  a  considerable  figure  in  these  ages,  and  must 
therefore  be  particularly  mentioned.  At  the  division  of 
mankind,  Arphaxad,  the  son  of  Shem,  lived  near  the  place 
which  Ashur  some  time  after  built  for  them®,  and  which 
was  named  Ur  of  the  Ghaldees.  Fart  of  his  £muly  lived 
here  with  him;  he  had  two  grandsons,  Peleg  and  Jocktan: 
Jocktan  and  his  associates  travelled,  and  were  seated  from 
Mesha  to  Sephar ;  Feleg  and  his  descendants  lived  here  at 
Ur,  until  the  latter  end  of  the  life  of  Terah,  the  father  of 
Abraham^.  The  Chaldeans,  who  at  tlus  time  governed 
this  country,  were  corrupted  in  their  religion;  and  Terah's 
ancestors  at  first  complied  with  them^;  but  Terah  endea- 
voured to  begin  a  reformation,  and  put  his  family  upon  ad- 
hering to  the  true  worship  of  God:  this  caused  a  rapture 
between  him  and  the  Chaldeans,  and  occasioned  the  first 
persecution  on  account  of  religion,  for  the  Chaldeans  drove 
them  out  of  the  land^. 

Terah  hereupon,  with  Abram,  Nahor,  and  his  sons,  and 
with  Lot  the  son  of  Haran,  (for  Haran  died  before  they  lefl 
Ur,)  and  with  as  many  as  would  adhere  to  them,  travelled, 
in  order  to  find  a  more  quiet  residence;  they  crossed  over 
Mesopotamia,  and  settled  in  the  parts  of  it  most  distant  from 


b  Sir  John  Marsham  supposes  these  c  Vid.  sup. 

Pyramids  to  be  in  number  eighteen,  of  a  d  Gen.  zi.  28 — ^31. 

smaller  size  than  those  which  were  af-  «  Jos.  zziy.  2. 

terwards  reckoned  amongst  the  won-  f  Judith  y.  8. 
ders  of  the  world.  Can.  Chron.  p.  46. 
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the  Babylonians;  and  as  they  increased,  they  built  them- 
selves houses,  and  in  time  made  a  little  town  or  city,  which 
they  named  the  city  of  Nahor ;  and  they  called  the  land  the 
land  of  Haran,  perhaps  in  remembrance  of  their  relation  of 
that  name,  who  was  dead.  Here  they  lived  until  the  death 
ofTerahg. 

After  Terah's  death  there  arose  some  difference  about  reli- 
gion amongst  them  also.  Terah  does  not  seem  to  have 
brought  his  family  to  the  true  worship  of  God ;  and  Nahor, 
who  continued  in  the  land  of  Haran  after  Terah  died,  ap- 
pears evidently  to  have  deviated  from  it.  The  God  of 
Abraham  and  the  God  of  Nahor  is  so  mentioned^,  as  to 
imply  a  difference  of  religion  between  Laban  and  Jacob, 
founded  upon  some  different  sentiments  of  their  fore&thers ; 
for  if  their  sentiments  about  the  Deity  had  been  exactly 
alike,  an  oath  in  the  same  uniform  expression  had  been  suf- 
ficiently binding  to  both  of  them,  and  there  had  been  no 
need  for  each  to  adjure  the  other,  as  it  were,  by  his  own 
God :  nay,  we  are  expressly  told,  that  both  Terah  and  Nahor 
went  astray  in  their  religion,  and  that  for  that  reason  Abra- 
ham was  ordered  to  remove  from  them.  Your  fathers  (says 
Joshua*)  dwelt  on  the  other  side  the^fiood,  or  river,  namely 
Euphrates,  i.  e.  in  Mesopotomia,  in  old  time^  even  Terah,  the 
father  of  Abram,  and  the  father  of  Nahor:  and  they  served 
other  gods.  And  I  took  your  father  from  the  oilher  side  the 
Jlood^  or  river,  and  led  him  throughout  aU  the  land  of  Canaan, 
Abraham  therefore,  upon  account  of  some  defection  in  his 
fiuaily  from  the  true  worship  of  God,  upon  receiving  an  ad- 
monition to  do  so  1^,  took  Sarah  his  wife,  and  Lot  his  brother's 
son,  and  all  their  cattle  and  substance,  and  as  many  persons 
as  belonged  to  them,  and  went  away  from  his  country  and 
kmdred,  and  fitther's  house,  and  travelled  into  the  land  of 
Canaan. 

The  land  of  Canaan^  was  at  tlus  time  possessed  by  the 
descendants  of  Canaan  the  son  of  Ham,  so  that  Abram  was 
only  a  traveller  or  sojourner  in  it.     The  earth  was  not  at  this 

S  Gen.  zi.  28 — 32.  k  Gen.  xii.  i^  4,  6. 

^  Chap.  joni.  53.  I  Ver.  6. 

^  JodL  zziT.  2. 

M  2 
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time  so  ftxH  of  people,  but  that  there  was  in  every  country 
ground  enough^  and  to  spare,  and  any  traveller  might  come 
with  his  flocks  and  herds,  and  find  convenient  places  enow 
to  sustain  himself  and  family,  without  doing  injury  to,  or 
receiving  molestation  from,  any  person.     Accordingly  Abram 
travelled  until  he  came  to  the  plain  of  Moreh  in  Sichem°*: 
here  it  pleased  God  to  repeat  a  promise  which  he  had  before 
made  him,  ITuU  he  toould  give  aU  that  land  to  his  children; 
upon  which  Abram  built  an  altar,  and  worshipped.    Some 
time  after  he  removed  thence  to  a  mountain  between  Bethel 
and  Hai ",  and  there  he  built  another  altar.    He  continued 
in  this  place  but  a  little  time,  for  he  kept  on   travelling 
to  the  south,  till  at  length  there  happened  a  fstmine  in 
Canaan  ^,  upon  account  of  which  he  went  to  live  in  Egypt 
And  this  is  the  history  of  Abram's  fiunily  for  above  300 
years  after  the  dispersion  of  mankind ;  and  since  the  first 
sera  or  epoch  of  the  Hebrew  chronology  is  commonly  made 
to  end  here,  (for  from  this  journey  of  Abram's  into  Canaan 
they  begin  the  430  years,  during  which  time  the  children  of 
Israel  were  only  sojourners,  having  only  unsettied  habitations 
up  and  down  in  kingdoms  not  their  ownP,)  I  shall  carry 
on  my  history  no  further  in  this   volume,  but  shall  only 
endeavour  to  fix  the  time  of  these  transactions ;  and  since 
we  have  met  with  accounts  of  different  religions  thus  early 
in  the  world,  I  will  endeavour  to  inquire  what  religion  at 
this  time  was,  and  how  and  wherein  it  differed  in  different 
countries. 

As  to  the  time  of  these  transactions,  it  is  easy  to  fix  them ; 
for,  first  of  all,  from  the  flood  to  the  birtii  of  Terah,  the 
&ther  of  Abram,  is  222  years,  as  may  be  computed  from  the 
genealogies  given  us  by  Moses,  Gen.  xi.  ^  And  Terah  Heed 
seventy  years,  and  begat  Abram,  Nahor,  and  Haran '.  We 
must  not  understand  this  passage  as  if  Terah  had  these  three 


m  Gen.  xii.  7.  to  the  birth  of  Eber,  30 ;  thenoe  to 

n  Ver.  8.  the  birth  of  Peleg,  34;  thenoe  to  the 

o  Ver.  10.  birth  of  Rea,  30 ;  thence  to  the  birth 

P  Exod.  xii.  40.  of  Semg,  32;  thence  to  the  birth  of 

4  Ver.  10—25.     ^^^  the  flood  to  Nahor,  30  ;  thenoe  to  the  birth  of  Te- 

the  burth  of  Arphazad  are  two  years ;  rah,  29  j  in  all  222  years. 

thence  to  the  birth  of  Salah,  35 ;  thenoe  '  Gen.  zi.  26. 
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sons  when  he  was  seventy  years  old,  or  as  if  Abram  was  bom 
in  the  seventieth  year  of  Terah's  Kfe;  for  Abram. was  but 
seventy-five  years  old  ^  when  he  travelled  into  Canaan,  and 
he  did  not  go  into  Canaan  until  Terah's  deaths  and  Terah 
lived  to  be  205  years  old ;  so  that  Abram  must  be  bom  in 
the  130th  year  of  his  father's  life.  Haran  might  perhaps  be 
bom  in  the  seventieth  year  of  Terah,  for  he  was,  by  many 
years,  the  eldest  son ;  he  had  a  daughter^,  Milcah,  old 
enough  to  be  wife  to  Nahor,  brother  of  Abram  :  and  Lot  the 
son  of  Haran  seems  to  have  been  of  much  the  same  age  with 
Abram.  The  removal  from  TJr  of  the  Chaldees  into  Meso- 
potamia was  in  the  seventieth  year  of  Abram :  for  the  pro- 
mise made  to  Abram  was  before  '  he  dwelt  in  Haran,  and  it 
was  430  years  ^  before  the  Law  ;  but  from  the  birth  of  Isaac 
to  the  Law  was  400  years  ' ;  and  therefore  the  promise  made 
at  XJr,  430  years  before  the  Law,  was  made  30  years  before 
the  birth  of  Isaac,  who  was  born  when  Abram  was  100  years 
old;  so  that  the  promise  made  30  years  before  was  when 
Abram  was  70,  and  we  must  suppose  the  removal  to  Haran 
to  be  upon  this  promise,  and  much  about  the  time  of  it. 
Abram  went  into  Canaan  when  he  was  75  years  old  ^,  i.  e. 
five  years  after  he  came  to  Haran.  And  thus  Abram  was 
bom  in  the  130th  year  of  Terah,  352  years  after  the  flood, 
A.  M.  aoo8  ;  went  from  XJr  to  Haran  when  he  was  70  years 
old,  i.  e.  422  years  after  the  flood,  A.  M.  2078 ;  he  removed 
into  Canaan  five  years  aft^r,  i.  e.  427  years  after  the  flood, 
A.  M.  2083 ;  his  going  into  Egypt  was  probably  two  or 
three  years  after  this,  and,  according  to  the  tables  of  the 
Egyptian  kings  of  these  times,  Abram's  coming  into  Egypt 
was  about  the  fifteenth  year  of  Toegar  Amachus,  the  sixth 
king  of  Thebes,  and  about  the  tenth  year  of  Miebidus,  the 
sixth  king  of  This,  and  about  the  thirty-third  year  of  Achis, 

•  Gen.  xii.  4.  strmger  in  a  land  not  thein  for  400 
t  Chap.  xL  32.  Acta  vii.  4.  yean,  before  God  would  begin  to  take 
^  Gen.  xL  29.  vengeance  upon  the  nation  that  op- 
'  Acta  vii.  2.  preMed  them,  Gen.  zy.  13^  14.  so  from 
7  Gal.  iii.  17.  hence,  to  Moses's  appearing  for  the  de- 

*  Isaac  was  the  seed  to  whom  the     livery  of  the  Israelites,  will  be  found  to 
proBuse  was  made,  Heb.  zi.  18.  Gen.     be  about  400  years. 

xnt  19.  and  as   he  was   bom  in  a         a  Gen.  xii.  4.  ut  supr, 
■tnoge  land,  and  the  seed  was  to  be  a 
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the  sixth  king  of  Memphis.  The  name  of  the  king  of 
Lower  Egypt^  into  whose  kingdom  Abram  trayelledj  is  losl^ 
according  to  Syncellus;  the  Scriptore  calls  him  Pharaoh^ 
but  that  is  only  a  general  name  belonging  to  the  Egyptian 
kings.  Africanns  ^  says  his  name  was  Ramessomenes.  Ac- 
cording to  Castor  ^,  Eorops,  the  second  king  of  Sicyon, 
reigned  at  this  time, 

In  my  computations  beforegoing,  I  have  indeed  fixed  the 
birth  of  Abraham  according  to  the  Hebrew  chronology,  that 
seeming  to  me  the  most  authentic.  The  chronology  of  these 
times,  both  in  the  Septuagint  and  Samaritan  versions,  is  in 
many  particulars  different  from  the  Hebrew ;  and  if  I  had 
followed  either  of  them,  I  must  have  placed  the  birth  of 
Abraham  later  than  I  have  done  by  several  hundreds  of  years; 
but  there  is  so  little  to  be  said  in  fiivour  of  the  Septuagint  or 
Samaritan  chronology,  in  the  particulars  in  which  it  here 
differs  from  the  Hebrew,  that  I  think  I  shall  incur  no  blame 
for  not  adhering  to  them.  I  am  not  willing  to  enlarge 
upon  this  subject ;  the  reader  may  see  it  fully  treated  in 
Capellus's  Chronologia  Sacra,  prefixed  to  bishop  Walton's 
Polyglot  Bible;  and  he  will  find  in  the  general,  that  the 
Samaritan  chronology  of  this  period  is  not  of  a  piece  with 
the  rest  of  the  Samaritan  chronology,  but  bears  such  a  si- 
militude to  that  of  the  Septuagint,  that  it  may  be  justly 
suspected  to  have  been  taken  from  it,  to  supply  some  defect, 
in  the  Samaritan  copy.  It  was  indeed  not  very  care^fiUly 
transcribed,  for  it  differs  in  some  particulars ;  but  the  differ- 
ences are  such  as  unskilful  or  careless  transcribers  may  be 
supposed  to  have  occasioned. 

As  to  the  Septuagint,  it  differs  from  itself  in  the  different 
copies  or  editions  which  we  have  of  it ;  and  the  chronology 
of  these  times,  given  us  from  the  Septuagint  by  Eusebius 
and  Africanus,  is  so  different  from  what  we  now  find  in  the 
printed  Septuagints,  that  it  is  evident  that  they  had  seen 
copies  different  from  any  that  are  now  extant ;  so  that  there 
would  be  some  difficulty  in  determining  what  are  the  true 
numbers  of  the  Septuagint,  if  we  were   disposed  to  follow 

^  In  Chron.  Enseb.  p.  20.  d  In  eod.  ibid. 
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them ;  but  it  is  of  no  great  moment  to  settle  which  are  the 
best  readings,  because  at  last  the  best  is  but  erroneous,  as 
differing  from  the  Hebrew  text,  which  seems  to  offer  the 
most  authentic  chronology.  The  differences  between  the 
Greek  and  Hebrew  chronology  (setting  aside  the  variations 
occasioned  most  probably  by  transcribers)  may  be  reduced  to 
two  heads.  !•  In  the  lives  of  the  patriarchs,  from  Shem  to 
Terah,  the  Septuagint  insert  loo  years  before  the  time  at 
which  they  had  children,  i.  e.  the  Septuagint  make  them 
fiitbers  ICO  years  later  than  the  Hebrew  text.  7,.  The  Sep- 
tuagint add  a  patriarch  not  mentioned  in  the  Hebrew,  namely 
Cainan,  making  thereby  eleven  generations  from  Shem  to 
Abraham,  instead  often.  As  to  the  former  of  these  particu- 
lars, namely,  the  addition  of  the  100  years  before  the  births 
of  the  patriarchs'  children,  it  has  been  already  considered 
in  my  account  of  the  antediluvian  chronology,  Book  I.  and 
the  answer  that  is  given  there  to  this  point  will  suffice 
here,  and  therefore  I  refer  the  reader  to  it,  to  avoid  re- 
peating what  is  there  set  down  at  large.  2.  As  to  Cainan's 
being  one  of  Abraham's  ancestors,  as  the  Septuagint  sup- 
pose, great  stress  is  laid  upon  it  by  some  learned  men ;  they 
observe,  that  Cainan's  name  is  inserted  in  the  genealogy  of 
our  Saviour,  Luke  iii.  which,  they  say,  would  not  have  been 
done,  if  the  Septuagint  were  not  right  in  this  particular ; 
for  St.  Luke  being  an  inspired  writer  would  not  have  in- 
serted a  particular  that  is  false,  differing  in  it  at  the  same 
time  from  the  Hebrew  Scriptures. 

Father  Harduin  «  is  in  great  difficulties  about  this  point ; 
for  finding  Cainan  omitted  in  the  vulgar  Latin  translation  in 
Genesis,  and  inserted  in  the  same  translation  in  Luke,  and 
the  coimdl  of  Trent  having  decreed,  under  pain  of  anathe- 
ma, that  all  the  books  of  the  Scriptures  are  in  all  points  and 
particulars  to  be  received,  as  they  are  set  forth  in  that  par- 
ticular translation,  he  thinks  himself  obliged  to  defend  both 
the  omission  of  Cainan  in  the  one  place,  and  the  insertion  of 
him  in  the  other,  and  at  the  same  time  to  make  it  out  that 
Salah  was  bom  in  the  thirty-fifth  year  of  Arphaxad,  according 

c  Chronolog.  Vet.  Test.  p.  ao.  Par.  1700. 
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to  Genesis  zi.  la.  which  he  does  in  the  following  maniier: 
I.  He  sajrs^  Arphaxad  and  Cainan  were  very  incontinent 
persons^  and  married  more  early  than  usual ;  and  that  Caiiian 
was  bom  when  his  fiither  Arphaxad  was  bnt  eighteen  yean 
old ;  and  that  Salah  was  bom  when  his  fiither  Cainan  was 
but  seventeen :  so  that  Salah^  though  not  the  son,  yet  the 
descendant  of  Arphaxad.  was  bom  when  his  grand&ther 
Arphaxad  was  but  thirty-fiye.  2.  He  thinks  Moses  omitted 
Cainan's  name,  being  desirous  not  to  expose  him  and  his 
fiither  for  manning  so  soon,  and  therefore  put  down  Salah  as 
descended  from  Arphaxad,  in  the  thirty-fifth  year  of  his  life, 
which  he  really  was,  though  not  immediately  as  his  son,  yet 
really  descended  of  him,  being  his  grandson.  But,  3.  St 
Luke  puts  in  Cainan*s  name,  and  he  says  he  might  very  well 
do  it,  because,  not  mentioning  the  times  of  their  natiyities  in 
his  genealogy,  he  did  not  hereby  expose  Cainan  or  Arphaxad, 
for  their  fiiult  before  mentioned.  And  thus  the  learned  men 
of  the  Church  of  Bome  are  forced  to  labour  to  coTer  the 
blunders  and  palliate  the  errors  of  their  Church ;  and  thus  it 
will  always  happen,  where  foolish  and  erroneous  positions 
are  established  by  canons  and  decrees.  Some  men  of  learning 
will  have  a  zeal  to  defend  the  communion  they  are  members 
of,  and  in  so  doing  must  bear  the  misfortune  of  being  forced 
into  argumentations,  which  must  appear  ridiculous  to  the 
unbiassed  world,  in  order  to  obtain  the  character  of  good 
churchmen  in  their  own  country.  But  to  return:  Cainan 
is  inserted  in  the  Septuagint  Bible,  and  in  St.  Luke^s  Grospel ; 
but  there  is  no  such  name  in  the  Hebrew  catalogue  of  the 
postdiluvian  patriarchs.  To  this  I  answer;  Eusebius  and 
Africanus,  both,  of  them,  (besides  other  writers  that  might  be 
named,)  took  their  accounts  of  these  times  from  the  Septua- 
gint, and  yet  have  no  such  person  as  Cainan  amongst  these 
postdUuvians.  2.  They  did  not  omit  bis  name  through  care- 
lessness, for  by  the  number  of  generations,  and  of  years 
which  they  compute  from  Shem  to  Abraham,  it  is  plain  they 
knew  of  no  other  name  to  be  inserted  than  what  they  have 
given  us :  therefore,  3.  The  ancient  copies  of  the  Septua- 
gint, from  which  Africanus  and  Eusebius  wrote,  had  not  the 
name  of  Cainan.    4.  This  name  came  into  the  Septuagint 
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copies  through  the  carelessness  of  some  transcriber^  who, 
through  inattention,  inserted  an  antediluvian  name  (for  such 
a  person  there  was  before  the  flood)  amongst  the  postdilu- 
yians,  and  haying  no  numbers  for  his  name,  he  wrote  the 
numbers  belonging  to  Salah  twice  over.  5.  Other  copies 
being  taken  from  this  erroneous  one,  the  name  of  Cainan  in 
time  came  to  be  generally  inserted.  6.  St  Luke  did  not 
put  Cainan  into  his  genealogy :  but,  7.  Learned  men  finding 
it  in  the  copies  of  the  Septuagint,  and  not  in  St.  Luke,  some 
transcribers  remarked  in  the  margin  of  their  copies  this  name, 
as  thinking  it  an  omission  in  the  copies  of  St.  Luke's  Gospel. 
8.  Later  copiers  and  editors  finding  it  thus  in  the  margin, 
took  it  into  the  text^. 

Let  us  now  inquire  what  religion  at  this  time  was,  and 
how  it  differed  in  different  countries.  Corruptions  in  reli- 
gion were  indeed  very  early ;  but  it  is  very  probable  they 
were  at  first  but  few.  The  religion  of  mankind  was  almost 
one  and  the  same  for  many  years  after  they  were  divided 
from  one  another.  We  read  that  the  Chaldeans  were  so 
zealous  in  their  errors,  even  in  Abram's  days,  that  they 
expelled  him  their  country  for  his  dissenting  from  them ;  but 
we  have  no  reason  to  think  that  either  t^e  Canaanite  or  the 
Egyptian  were  as  yet  devoted  to  a  false  religion.  The  king 
of  Salem,  who  was  a  Canaanite,  of  a  different  family  from 
Abram,  was  the  priest  of  the  most  high  Gods,  in  the  country 
he  was  king  of;  and  we  do  not  find  that  Abram  met  with 
any  disturbance  upon  account  of  his  religion  from  the  in- 
habitants of  that  country,  nor  have  we  reason  to  think  that 
his  religion  was  at  this  time  different  from  theirs.  In  the 
same  manner  when  he  came  to  Egypt,  God  is  said  to  have 
sent  judgments  upon  Pharaoh's  femily  ^  because  of  Abram's 
wife ;  and  the  king  of  Egypt  seems  to  have  been  in  no  wise 
a  stranger  to  the  true  God,  but  to  have  had  the  fear  of  him 
before  his  eyes,  and  to  be  influenced  by  it  in  all  his  actions. 
Keligion  was  at  this  time  the  observance  of  what  God  had 
been  pleased  to  reveal  concerning  himself  and  his  worship ; 
and  without  doubt  mankind,  in  all  parts  of  the  world,  for 

'  CapeU.  Chron.  Sacr.  In  Not.  ad  Tabulas  3.  et  4.     g  Heb.  vii.  i .     ^  Gen.  xii.  1 7. 
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some  generations,  adhered  to  it.  The  only  wicked  penons 
mentioned  about  this  time  in  the  world  were  the  Sodomites ; 
and  their  depravity  was,  not  the  corruption  of  fidse  religion^ 
but  immorality.  But  I  shall  examine  this  subject  a  Utde 
more  exactly ;  and  the  best  method  I  can  do  it  in  will  be  to 
trace  and  consider  the  several  particulars  of  the  true  religion 
of  Abram ;  and  in  the  next  place  to  inquire  what  reasons  we 
have  to  think  that  the  other  nations  of  the  world  agreed 
with  Abram  in  his  religion;  and  lastly,  to  examine  when, 
and  how,  by  what  steps  and  means  they  departed  from  it. 

I.  Let  us  consider  what  was  the  religion  of  Abram.  And 
here,  as  all  religion  must  necessarily  consist  of  two  parts, 
namely,  of  some  things  to  be  believed,  and  others  to  be  per- 
formed, so  we  must  inquire  into  Abram's  religion  under 
these  two  heads.  All  religion,  I  say,  consists  of  faith  and 
of  practice.  Faith  is  a  part  of  even  natural  religion ;  for  he 
thai  Cometh  unto  Ood  muet  believe  that  he  is,  and  that  heiea 
rewarder  of  them  that  serve  him^ ;  and  this  faith  will  oblige 
him  to  perform  the  practical  part  of  religion;  for  if  there 
is  a  God,  and  he  is  a  rewarder  of  his  servants,  it  necessarily 
follows  that  we  must  take  care  to  serve  and  please  him. 
But  let  us  inquire  what  the  former  part  of  Abram's  religion 
was,  what  his  faith  was,  what  he  believed. 

And  in  the  general,  Abram  must  unavoidably  have  had  a 
very  lively  sense  and  firm  belief  of  the  common  attributes 
of  Almighty  God ;  these  he  must  have  been  convinced  of 
from  the  history  of  mankind,  from  God's  dealing  with  the 
world.  The  very  deluge  must  have  fully  instructed  him  in 
tlus  faith.  We  cannot  imagine  that  he  could  receive  the 
accounts  of  that  astonishing  vengeance,  executed  upon  a 
wicked  world,  which,  without  doubt,  were  transmitted  down 
from  Noah's  sons  to  their  descendants,  especially  in  those 
families  which  adhered  to  the  worship  of  the  true  God ;  I 
say,  he  could  not  have  the  account  of  this  remarkable  trans- 
action transmitted  to  him  in  all  its  circumstances,  without 
being  instructed  from  it  to  think  of  God,  i.  That  he  takes 
cognizance  of  what  is  done  on  the  earth.     2.  That  he  is  a 

i  Heb.  xi.  6. 
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loTer  of  Tirtae,  bat  an  abhorrer  of  vice ;  for  he  preserved  a 
well  disposed  fiunily,  but  destroyed  a  wicked  and  sinfiil 
wodd.  3.  That  Grod  has  infinite  power  to  command  winds 
and  rains,  seas  and  elements,  to  execute  his  will.  4.  That  as 
is  his  power,  so  is  his  mercy ;  he  was  not  desirous  that  men 
should  perish;  he  warned  them  of  their  ruin,  in  order  to 
their  amendment,  120  years  before  the  executing  his  ven- 
geance upon  them.  A  sense  of  these  things  must  have  led 
him,  lastly,  to  know  and  believe,  that  a  Being  of  this  sort 
was  to  be  served  and  worshipped,  feared  and  obeyed.  A 
general  faith  of  this  sort  Abram  must  have  had,  from  a  con- 
sideration and  knowledge  of  what  had  been  done  in  the 
world ;  and  the  world  was  as  yet  so  young,  the  very  persons 
saved  in  the  flood  being  still  aUve,  and  their  immediate 
children,  or  grand-children,  being  the  chief  actors  in  these 
times,  that  no  part  of  mankind  can  well  be  conceived  to  have 
deviated  much  from  this  faith:  but  then,  Abram's  faith 
went  still  further,  for  he  believed  some  things  that  were 
revealed  to  him  by  Almighty  God,  over  and  above  the 
general  truths  before  mentioned.  As  it  had  pleased  God  to 
design  from  the  &11  of  man  a  scheme,  which  in  Scripture  is 
sometimes  called  the  %o%U  of  Ood^^  sometimes  the  counsel  or 
design  of  Ood^;  sometimes  the  hidden  wisdom^  or  purpose  of 
God,  by  which  mankind  were  to  be  redeemed  from  the  ruin 
which  the  sin  of  our  first  parents  had  involved  us  in :  so  he 
was  pleased  to  give  various  hints  and  discoveries  of  it  to 
several  persons  in  the  several  ages  of  the  world,  from  Adam, 
to  the  very  time  when  this  purpose,  so  long  before  concerted, 
was  to  take  effect  and  be  accomplished ;  and  the  receiving 
and  believing  the  intimations  thus  given  was  a  part  of  the 
religion  of  the  faithfrd  in  their  severd  generations. 

From  Adam  to  the  fiood  we  have  but  one  intimation  of 
this  sort,  namely,  that  which  is  contained  in  the  threatening 
to  the  serpent".  That  the  seed  of  the  tooman  shoidd  hrmse  the 
serpenCs  head:  a  proposition,  which  if  taken  singly,  and  by 
itself,  may  perhaps  seem  to  us  something  dark  and  obscure  : 


^  Eph.  i.  9.  Heb.  x.  7 — 10.  i  Ck>r.  ii.  7.  Ephes.  iii.  11.  2  Tim.  i.  9. 

1  Acts  ii.  23.  zz.  27.    Ephes.  i.  11.  m  Gen.  iii  15. 
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but  I  would  observe  from  the  very  learned  Dr.  Sherlock", 
that  those  writers  who  endeavour  to  pervert  the  meaning  of 
this  promise,  and  to  give  the  words  a  sense  not  relating  to 
the  Messiah,  under  a  pretence  of  adhering  to  a  literal  inter- 
pretation of  Scripture,  cannot  in  this  place  make  it  speak 
common  sense;  and  I  might  add,  that  the  words  of  the 
prophecy  cannot,  without  breaking  through  all  rules  of 
grammar  and  construction,  admit  of  the  interpretation  which 
they  would  put  upon  them.  They  inquire,  by  what  rules 
of  language  £&^  seed  of  (he  woman  must  signify  one  particular 
person  ?  I  answer,  in  the  place  before  us  it  cannot  possibly 
signify  any  thing  else ;  the  verse,  if  translated  exactly  frt>m 
the  Hebrew,  would  run  thus :  ItoiUput  enmity  between  thee 
and  the  woman,  and  between  thy  seed  and  her  seed.  He  shall 
bruise  thy  head^  and  thou  shalt  bnUse  his  heel.  If  by  the  seed 
of  the  woman^  had  been  meant  the  descendants  of  Eve,  in  the 
plural  number,  it  should  have  been,  ihey  shall  bruise  thy  head^ 
and  thou  shalt  bruise  their  heds.  The  Septuagint  took  parti- 
cular care  in  their  translation  to  preserve  the  true  meaning  of 
it,  by  not  using  a  pronoun  that  might  refer  to  the  word 
seedy  but  a  personal  pronoun,  which  best  answers  the  Hebrew 
word  Min>  or  he,  in  English.  kiT6s  oov  rqpi^€i  ice^oX^,  itol 
oif  Trfpi/j<r€i9  avTov  wripvav. 

When  God  was  pleased  to  admonish  Abram  to  go  out  of 
his  country,  from  his  kindred  and  relations,  he  encouraged 
him  by  giving  larger  intimations  of  the  mercies  he  designed 
the  world.  The  first  of  these  intimations  is  recorded  Gen. 
xii.  God  there  promises,  upon  requiring  him  to  leave  his 
kindred  and  father's  house,  **  That  he  would  give  him  and 
**  his  descendants  abundance  of  happiness  and  prosperity; 
'^  that  of  him  should  arise  a  great  nation ;  that  his  name 
"  should  be  famous ;  that  he  should  be  a  blessing,''  i.  e.  ex- 
ceedingly happy  or  blessed ;  '*  that  he  would  advance  his 
^'  friends,  bless  them  that  blessed  him,  and  depress  his  enemies, 
^*  or  curse  them  that  cursed  him :  and  moreover  added,  that  in 


n  Dr.  Sherlock's  Use  and  Intent  of  place  hinting^  than  I  can  express,  with- 

Ptophecy,  Disc.  3.  well  worth  ^very  out  I  were  to  transcribe  at  Urge  what 

one^B  serious  perusal,  and  which  gives  he  has  offered, 
a  better  account  of  what  I  am  in  this 
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kim  all  the  families  of  the  earth  should  be  blessed^  but  not  in  him 
personally^  for  it  was  afterwards  explained  to  him  ^^  In  thy 
seed  shall  all  the  nations  of  the  earth  be  blessed. 

This  expression  of  all  nations  being  blessed  in  Abram,  or 
in  Abram's  seed,  is  by  some  writers  said  to  mean  no  more, 
than  that  Abram  and  his  posterity  should  be  so  happy^  as 
that  those  who  had  a  mind  to  bless,  or  wish  well  to  their 
friends,  should  propose  them  as  an  example  or  pattern  of  the 
fayours  of  heaven ;  in  thee  shall  all  the  families  of  the  earth  be 
blessed,  i.  e.  all  people  of  the  world  shdl  bless,  or  wish  well  to 
their  friends  [in  thee,  L  e.]  according  to  what  they  see  in 
thee,  according  to  the  measure  of  thy  happiness.  To  be 
blessed  in  one,  says  a  learned  writer  p,  implies,  according  to  the 
genius  of  the  Hebrew  language,  as  much  as  to  wish  the 
same  degree  of  happiness  as  is  possessed  by  the  person 
alluded  to,  or  proposed  as  the  pattern  of  the  blessing :  of  this 
(says  the  same  writer)  we  have  a  remarkable  instance  in  the 
history  of  the  blessing  bestowed  by  Jacob  upon  Ephraim  and 
Manasseh"! :  And  he  blessed  them  that  day^  saying,  In  thee  shall 
Israd  bless,  saying,  God  make  thee  as  Ephraim  and  Manasseh: 
whence  it  is  plain,  that  the  meaning  of  Jacob  in  saying,  that 
in  thee  shall  Israel  bless,  was,  that  Ephraim  and  Manasseh 
should  be  proposed  as  examples  of  blessing ;  so  that  people 
were  to  wish  to  those  they  intended  to  bless,  the  same  hap- 
piness which  God  had  bestowed  upon  Ephraim  and  Manas- 
seh. As  this  is  an  exposition  of  the  promise  to  Abram, 
which  is  conceived  sufficient  to  shew  that  that  promise  had 
no  relation  to  the  Messiah,  so  I  have  expressed  it  in  its  whole 
force,  and  I  think  it  may  be  very  clearly  confuted;  for,  i. 
The  learned  critic  above-named  has  very  evidently  mistook 
the  expression.  To  Ness  a  person  in  one,  especially  when  ex- 
plained by  additional  words,  Ood  make  thee  as  such  an  one, 
which  is  the  case  in  the  blessing  of  Ephraim  and  Manasseh, 
may  easily  be  apprehended  to  be  proposing  the  person  so 
mentioned  as  a  pattern  of  the  blessing  or  happiness  wished  to 
lum,  and  that  without  laying  any  stress  upon  the  genius  or 

^  Gen.  zzii.  18.        P  Jnxiea  Grit.  Hist  vol.  i.  c.  i.        4  Gen.  xlviii.  2a 
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idiom  of  the  Hebrew  tongue,  for  the  words  can  really  have 
no  other  signification ;  but  to  say  a  person  shall  be  blessed  in 
or  by  thee,  without  any  addition  of  words  to  give  the  ex- 
pression another  meaning,  is  evidently  to  say,  that  thou  shalt 
bless  or  make  that  person  happy,  by  being  a  means  of  his 
prosperity.  The  expression '  in  the  one  place  is,  in  ikee  AaU 
Israel  bless,  or  express  their  good  wishes  to  one  another ;  and 
the  expression  is  unquestionably  clear^  for  it  is  added  how 
they  should  so  bless,  namely,  by  saying,  Ood  make  thee  as 
Ephraim  and  ManasseA.  In  the  other  passage  it  is,  all /ami- 
lies  shall  be  blessed  in  or  by  thee^  i.  e.  shall  be  made  happy  by 
thee ;  for  this  is  the  natural  sense  of  the  expression,  and,  un- 
less something  else  had  been  added,  the  words  cannot  be 
turned  to  any  other  meaning.  2.  None  of  the  ancient  ver- 
sions give  the  words  our  author's  sense,  but  some  of  them  the 
very  sense  I  have  explained  them  in.  3.  The  best  inter- 
preters have  always  taken  them  in  the  sense  I  am  contending 
for.  St.  Paul*  expressly  tells  us,  that  by  the  seed  of  Abram 
was  meant,  not  the  descendants  of  Abram,  in  the  plural 
number,  but  a  single  person ;  and  the  writer  of  the  book  of 
the  Acts^  mentions  Christ  as  the  particular  person,  who, 
according  to  this  promise,  was  to  bless  the  world:  and  in- 
deed, the  supposing  this  promise  to  be  fulfilled  in  Christ  is 
absolutely  necessary,  because  neither  Abram^  nor  any  per- 
son descended  from  him,  but  Christ,  was  ever,  in  any  tole- 
rable sense,  a  blessing,  or  means  of  happiness  to  all  the 
femilies  of  the  earth.  Here,  therefore,  God  enlarged  the 
subject  of  Abram's  faith,  and  revealed  to  him,  that  a  person 
should  be  descended  from  him  who  should  be  a  blessing  to 
the  whole  world.  There  are  several  places  in  Scripture 
where  God;  as  circumstances  required,  repeated  the  whole 
or  part  of  this  promise ;  in  the  plain  of  Moreh";  and  again, 
after  Lot  and  Abram'  were  parted  from  one  another;  and 

T  The  expression.  Gen.  zlviii.  20.  is  the  verb  is  passive. 
I^H'^W  Tna'  "la  in  which  the  verb  is         ■  Gal.  iii.  16. 
active.  The  other  expression  is,  13*^331,         t  Acts  iii.  25. 
ntainn  nnowo  ba  ^a.  Gen.  xii.  3.        a  Gen.  xii.  7. 
or,   ^-inn  ^na   ba   "Tyin   laianni,        x  Chap.  xiii.  ver.  15,  &c 
Gen.  xxii.  18.  in  both  which  places 
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afterwards  the  particulars  of  this  promise  were  further  ex- 
plained,  as  I  shall  observe  in  its  proper  place.  This  there- 
fore was  the  particular  faith  of  Abram,  over  and  besides  what 
reason  and  observation  might  dictate  to  him  concerning  God 
and  his  providence :  he  received  the  discoveries  which  God 
was  pleased  to  make  him  of  his  designing  an  universal  bene- 
fit to  the  world,  in  a  person  to  be  descended  of  him,  and 
Abram  believed  whatever  it  pleased  God  to  discover  to  him, 
and  such  his  belief  toas  cotmted  to  him  for  righteousness  y  it  was 
a  part  of  his  religion. 

There  is  a  passage  in  the  New  Testament,  which,  as  it 
relates  to  Abram's  faith,  may  not  improperly  be  considered  in 
tins  place;  our  blessed  Saviour  told  the  Jews^,  that  Abra- 
ham had  seen  his  day,  and  rejoiced  at  it ;  from  whence  it  is 
concluded,  that  Abraham  had  a  knowledge  of  Jesus  Christ 
to  come,  and  that  by  looking  forward,  through  faith,  he 
saw  him  as  if  then  present,  and  embraced  the  expectation  of 
him,  and  rejoiced  in  him  as  his  Saviour.  But  to  this  it  is 
objected,  i.  That  it  nowhere  appears  that  Abram  knew 
any  thing  of  Christ  S  any  further  than  that  some  one  de- 
scendant from  himself  should  be  a  blessing  to  the  whole 
world.  2.  They  say,  the  interpreting  this  passage  in  this 
manner  seems  to  destroy  the  truth  which  our  Saviour  in- 
tended to  establish  by  it:  our  Saviour  spoke  it  (they  say)  in 
order  to  hint  to  the  Jews,  that  he  was  a  greater  person  than 
what  they  took  him  to  be,  for  that  he  not  only  now  ap- 
peared and  lived  amongst  them,  but  that  he  had  ages  before 
been  seen  by  Abraham;  from  whence  tiie  Jews  concluded, 
that  he  meant  to  assert  what  he  upon  their  not  believing  it 
assured  them  was  true,  ver.  58,  that  he  was  older  than 
Abraham :  but  if  Abraham  saw  his  day  only  by  looking  for- 
ward in  fidth  to  the  expectation  of  it,  no  such  conclusion 
could  follow  from  his  so  seeing  it;  he  might  thus  see  it, 
and  yet  the  Savioxur,  whose  day  he  so  looked  to,  might  be 
ages  younger  and  later  than  himself:  therefore,  3.  As  the 
design  of  this  passage  was  to  prove  Christ  older  than  Abra- 


7  John  Tiii.  56.  fidth,  Heb.  zi.  17.  and  there  is  no  men- 

'  We  have  an  aooount  of  Abram's     tion  in  it  of  his  believing  in  Christ. 
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ham,  SO  th«y  argue  the  true  meaning  of  it  is,  that  Christ 
himself  seen  hy  Abraham^  and  so  he  really  was ;  for,  as  many 
of  the  Fathers  rightly  conjecture*,  the  divine  Person,  who 
was  so  often  seen  by  Abraham,  when  God  was  said  to  ap- 
pear to  him,  was  our  blessed  Saviour  then  in  being  ages  be- 
fore he  took  upon  him  the  seed  of  Abraham;  Abraham  there- 
fore, literally  speaking,  saw  him;  and  our  Saviour  might 
very  justly  conclude  from  Abraham's  thus  seeing  him,  that 
he  was  really  in  being  before  Abraham.  I  have  expressed 
this  objection  in  its  full  force,  but  I  think  the  objectors  do 
not  consider  the  accounts  we  have  of  Abraham's  worship. 
Abraham  built  his  altars  not  unto  God,  whom  no  man  hath 
seen  at  any  time  ^,  but  unto  the  Lord,  who  appeared  to  him ; 
and  in  all  the  accounts  which  we  have  of  his  prayers^  we 
find  they  were  offered  up  in  the  name  of  this  Lord :  thus  at 
Beersheba«  he  invoked,  in  the  name  ofJehomh^  the  ecerJasHnjf 
Ood^.  Our  English  translation  very  erroneously  renders  the 
place,  he  called  upon  the  name  ofJehomh;  but  the  expression 
kara  be  shem  never  signifies  to  call  upon  the  name :  kara 
shem  would  signify  to  invoke^  or  caU  upon  the  name;  or, 
kara  el  shem  would  signify,  to  cry  unto  the  name;  but 
kara  be  shem  signifies,  to  invoke  in  the  name,  and  seems  to 
be  used  where  the  true  worshippers  of  God  offered  their 
prayers  in  the  name  of  the  true  Mediator,  or  where  the 
idolaters  offered  their  prayers  in  the  name  of  false  ones  ^ ; 
for  as  the  true  worshippers  had  but  one  God  and  one  Lord, 
so  the  false  worshippers  had  gods  many  and  lords  many*. 
We  have  several  instances  of  kara^  and  a  noun  after  it,  some- 
times with  and  sometimes  without  the  particle  el,  and  then 
it  signifies  to  call  upon  the  person  there  mentioned;  thus 
kara  Jdkovah  is  to  caU  upon  the  Lord^,  and  kara  el  Jehovah 
imports  the  same^;  but  kara  be  shem  is  either,  to  name  iy 


«  See  EuBeb.  Hist.  Eodefl.  lib.  i.  c.  3.  b  Gen.  xii.  7. 

Jiutin.  Martyr.  Dial,  cam  Trypb.  p.  c  Cbap.  zzi.  33.    See  Bxod.  zziix. 

370,  &c.    Edit.  Jebb.    Lond.    1719.  21.  and  laaiab  ix.  6. 

IrenBQfl  Hseres.  lib.  iv.  c.  la.    Clem.  d  i  Kings  xriii.  26. 

Alexand.  P«dag.  Ub.  i.  c.  7.     TertnU.  •  i  Corinth,  vili.  5. 

contra  Mardon.  lib.  ii.  c.  27.  lib.  iii.  '  Psalm  ziv.  4.  xrii.  6.  izzi.  7.  Im. 

c.  6.  et  contra  Praz.  c.  14.  cum  mnltis  4.  czriii.  5,  &c. 

aliis,  qni   dtantur,  et  vindicantur  in  S  i  Samuel  xii.  17.  Jonah  i.  6,  &c. 
iUust.  Bullii  Def.  Fidd  Nicen»  c.  1. 
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Ae  name,  (as  I  have  formerly  hinted,)  or^  to  invoke  in  the 
name,  when  it  is  used  as  an  expression  of  religious  wor- 
ship. 

As  we  have  hitherto  considered  the  faith  of  Abram,  we 
have  now  to  treat  of  that  part  of  his  religion  which  con- 
cerned his  practice  in  his  worship  of  God.  The  way  and 
method  of  worshipping  God  in  these  early  times  was  that  of 
sacrifice,  and,  as  I  have  already  hinted  that  sacrifices  were  a 
divine,  and  not  an  human,  institution,  it  seems  most  reason- 
able to  suppose,  that  there  were  some  prescribed  rules  and 
appointments  for  the  due  and  regtdar  performance  of  this 
their  worship.  Plato**  lays  it  down  for  a  general  rule,  that 
all  laws  and  appointments  about  divine  matters  must  come 
from  the  Deity;  and  his  opinion  herein  is  agreeable  to  that 
of  the  sacred  writer  \  who  observes,  that  a  person  cannot  be 
capable  of  being  a  priest,  to  offer  sacrifice  for  sins,  unless  he 
be  appointed  by  God  unto  that  office ;  for  no  man  taketh  this 
honour  unto  himself,  but  he  that  is  called  of  God,  as  was  Aaron. 
It  is,  I  think,  therefore  most  probable,  that  as  God  at  first 
appointed  sacrifices  to  be  offered,  so  he  also  directed,  i.  Who 
should  be  the  priest,  or  sacrificer,  to  offer  them  ;  2.  What 
sorts  of  sacrifices  should  be  offered ;  3.  What  creatures  should 
be  sacrificed,  and  what  not ;  and,  4.  With  what  rites  and 
ceremonies  their  sacrifices  should  be  performed. 

As  to  the  person  who  was  to  be  the  priest,  or  sacrificer,  it 
is  generally  agreed  by  the  best  writers  of  all  sorts,  that  the 
honour  of  performing  this  office  belonged  to  the  eldest  or 
first-bom  of  each  family:  ^''^  Before  the  tabernacle  was 
*'  erected,  private  altars  and  high-places  were  in  use  for 
"  sacrifices,  and  the  eldest  of  each  family  performed  the  sa- 
"  crifice,"  and  that  in  the  following  manner :  i.  When  the 
children  of  a  family  were  to  offer  a  sacrifice,  then  the  father 
was  the  priest :  in  this  manner  Cain  and  Abel  offered  their 
sacrifice;  for  it  is  not  said^  that  either  of  them  actually 
offered,  but  that  each  of  them  brought  his  offering.  It  is 
probable    that    Adam    their  father    offered  it    for    them. 


^  De  Legibns,  1.  vi.  p.  759.  k  Tract.  Melikim.  in  Mishna,  14. 

*  Heb.  ▼.  4.  1  Gen.  iv. 
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2.  When  the  sons  of  a  family  were  met  together  to  offer  sa- 
crifice, after  they  came  to  be  themselves  fathers  of  houses  and 
families  of  their  own,  and  were  separated  from  their  father 
and  father's  house,  their  father  not  being  present  with  them, 
the  eldest  son  was  the  priest,  or  sacrificer,  for  himself  and  his 
brethren;  and  this  was  the  honour  which  Jacob  coveted 
when  he  bought  Esau's  birthright :  *'  He  had  a  most  earnest 
"  desire  (say  the  Jewish  writers™)  to  obtain  the  privilege  of 
"  the  first-bom  from  Esau ;  because,  as  we  have  it  by  tradi- 
''  tion,  before  the  tabernacle^  whilst  private  altars  were  in 
''  use,  the  eldest  or  first-bom  was  the  sacrificer,  or  priest,  of 
*'  the  family."  And  it  is  for  this  reason  that  Esau  was  called 
profane  n  for  selling  his  birthright,  because  he  shewed  him- 
self to  have  but  little  value  for  that  religious  ofiice  which 
was  annexed  to  it.  3.  All  the  children  of  a  family,  younger 
as  well  as  elder,  when  they  were  settled  in  the  world,  and 
had  families  of  their  own,  had  the  right  of  sacrificing  for 
their  own  families,  as  heads  of  them  :  of  this  we  have  several 
instances  in  the  sacrifices  of  Jacob  in  his  return  from  Laban 
with  his  wives  and  children. 

As  to  the  several  sorts  of  sacrifices  which  were  to  be 
offered,  we  do  not  find  any  express  mention  of  any  other 
than  these  following :  The  expiatory  sacrifice ;  this  was  that 
which  Abel  was  supposed  to  offer ;  and  it  is  generally  held  , 

by  all  the  best  writers,  that  the  fathers  of  every  family  1 

offered  this  sacrifice,  as  Job  did  for  his  children  <>,  daily.  | 

2.  They  had  precatory  sacrifices,  which  were  burnt-offerings  1 

of  several  creatures,  in  order  to  obtain  from  God  some  parti- 
cular fiivours  ;  of  this  sort  was  the  sacrifice  of  Noah  after  the 
flood :  Noah  buUded  an  altar  unto  the  Lord,  and  took  of  every 
clean  beast^  and  of  every  clean  fowl^  and  offeTedlwrnt-offeringB 
upon  the  altar.  And  the  Lord  smelted  a  sweet  sacour^  and  said j 
I  ioUl  not  again  curse  the  ground^ — neither  toiU  I  smite  every 

thing  living  any  more — And  Ood  blessed  Noah^  and  said P.  1 

This  sacrifice  of  Noah's,  says  Josephus^,  was  offered,  in         | 
order  to  obtain  from  God  a  promise,  that  the  ancient  and  I 

n>  Bereschit  Rabba.  fol.  7.  P  Gen.  viii.  20, 

n  Hebrews  xii.  16.  q  Antiquitat.  lib.  i.  c.  3. 

o  Job  i.  5. 
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natural  course  of  things  shoidd  be  continued,  without  being 
interrupted  by  any  farther  calamities.  If  we  attend  to  the 
ciiciunstances  belonging  to  this  sacrifice,  we  find  (chap,  viii.) 
that  God  promised  this  fsivour^  and  enjoined  them  the  ob- 
servance  of  some  laws,  and  covenanted  that  they  should 
assuredly  have  the  mercies  which  he  had  prayed  for.  In 
much  the  same  manner  God  covenanted  with  Abram,  upon 
his  offering  one  of  these  precatory  sacrifices,  to  give  him  the 
had  of  Canaan  ^  Abram  jsaid  unto  God,  Whereby  shall  I 
blow  that  I  shall  inherit  it?  And  God  said  unto  him.  Take 
me  an  heifer  of  three  years  oldy  and  a  she-^oat  of  three  years 
dd,  and  a  ram  of  three  years  old,  and  a  turtle-dove,  and  a 
young  pigeon,'  and  he  took  unto  him  aU  these,  and  divided 
ikem  in  ^e  midst,  and  laid  each  piece  one  against  another,  but 
Ae  birds  divided  he  not.  This  was  the  method  and  order  in 
which  he  laid  them  upon  the  altar  for  a  sacrifice ;  and  he  sat 
down  to  watch  them,  that  the  fowls  of  the  air  might  not  seize 
upon  them ;  and  about  the  going  down  of  the  sun  Abram  fell 
asleep,  and  in  a  dream  God  revealed  to  him  how  and  in 
what  manner  he  designed  to  give  his  descendants  the  land 
of  Canaan.  And  after  sunset,  Behold  a  smoking^  furnace 
and  a  burning  lamp  passed  between  these  pieces  j  i.  e.  a  fire  from 
heaven  consumed  the  sacrifice,  and  in  that  same  day,  i.e. 
then,  or  at  that  time,  the  Lord  made  a  covenant  unth  Abram, 
toying.  Sec.  And  thus  I  have  set  down  all  the  particulars  of 
tlus  sacrifice,  it  being  the  fullest  description  we  meet  with 
of  this  sort  of  sacrifice.  These  precatory  sacrifices  might  also 
be  called  federal;  the  Psalmist  alludes  to  them,  where  he 
speaks  of  those  that  had  made  a  covenant  with  Ood.  by  sa- 
orifice^. 

3.  A  third  sort  of  sacrifice  in  use  in  these  times  was  a 
burnt-offering  of  some  parts  of  a  creature,  with  a  feast  upon 


'  GcD.  XT.  8—18.  much  more  dnr :  the  meeniiig  of  the 

*  Gen.  XT.  17.      Here  is  evidently  a  place  is,  that  1^  parts  of  the  saorifioe 

mlfltake  in  our  Hebrew  Bibles;  ^^9,  smoked  first,  and  afterwards  fell  on 

to  ptut,  and  192»  to  kkndle,  or  bum,  fire;  and  the  words  rightly  taken  do 

are  words  of  exactly  the  same  letters ;  very  well  express  this :  Behold  a  tmok' 

end  through  the  mistake  of  some  tran-  mg  furrutee  and  a  burning  lamp  [not 

Mriber,  nabar  is  in  this  place  instead  paaisd  but]  kindled  amongst  the  pieeet. 
of  banar,  which  would  make  the  sense         t  Psalm  1.  5. 

N  2 
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the  remaining  parts,  in  order  to  ratify  and  confirm  some 
agreement  or  league  between  man  and  man:  of  this  we 
have  a  particular  instance  in  the  sacrifice  and  feast  of  Jacob  in 
the  mount  with  Laban  and  his  brethren.  4.  They  oflFered  by 
way  of  gratitude  oblations  of  the  fruits  and  product  of  their 
tillage ;  Cain  brought  of  the  fruit  of  the  ground  an  offering  unto 
the  Lord.  5.  They  made  an  offering  of  oil  or  wine,  when 
they  made  a  vow,  or  laid  themselves  under  a  solemn  promise 
to  perform  some  duty,  if  it  should  please  God  to  favour  them 
with  some  desired  blessing.  Thus  Jacob,  when  he  went 
towards  Haran",  vowed  a  vow,  saying,  IfOodunll  be  toUk  me^ 
and  unll  keep  me  in  this  way  that  I  go,  and  will  give  me  bread 
to  eat,  and  raiment  to  put  on,  so  ihat  I  come  again  to  my  father*  s 
house  inpeace^  then  ti^  Lord  shall  be  my  God,  and  IwHl  give 
the  tenths  &c.     And  in  order  to  bind  himself  to  this  vow,  he 

took  the  stone and  set  it  up  for  a  pillar,  and  poured  oil 

upon  the  top  of  it.  In  the  same  manner  in  another  place', 
Jacob  set  up  a  pillar  in  the  place  where  God  talked  with  hun, 
even  a  pillar  ofstone^  and  he  poured  a  drink-offering  thereon, 
and  he  poured  oil  thereon.  These  are,  I  think,  all  the  several 
sorts  of  offerings  and  sacrifices  which  we  can  prove  to  have 
been  in  use  in  these  early  times ;  if  they  used  any  other, 
they  have  left  us  no  hints  of  them. 

Let  us  now  inquire  what  creatures  were  offered  in  aacri* 
fice,  and  what  not.  To  which  I  answer,  all  clean  beasts 
whatsoever,  and  no  other ;  and  all  clean  fowls,  and  no  other. 
What  the  number  of  the  clean  beasts  and  fowls  were,  and 
when  or  how  that  distinction  began,  are  points  which  the 
learned  have  not  given  a  full  and  saisfactory  account  of. 
It  seems  most  probable,  from  the  first  chapter  of  Leviticus, 
compared  with  the  sacrifice  of  Noah  aft;er  the  flood,  and 
with  that  of  Abram,  Gen.  xv.  9,  that  the  clean  beasts  used 
for  sacrifice  were  of  the  cow-kind,  or  of  the  sheep,  or  of  the 
goats,  and  that  the  clean  fowls  were  only  turtle-doves  and 
yoxmg  pigeons.  These  were  all  the  creatures  which  God 
appointed  the  Jews  for  burnt-offerings ;  and  these  were  the 
creatures  which  Abram  offered  in  his  solemn  sacrifice,  in 

o  Gen.  zzviii.  20^32.  x  Chap.  xxxv.  14. 
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order  to  obtain  the  assurance  of  the  land  of  Canaan ;  and 
in  this  sort  of  sacrifice  it  was  usual  to  offer  of  every  sort  of 
creature  used  for  sacrifice,  for  so  Noah's  sacrifice,  which  was 
of  this  sort,  is  described;  He  took  of  every  clean  beast^  and 
etery  dean  fowl^  and  offered  burnt-offerings  upon  the  altar. 
Noah  took,  says  R.  Eleazar,  of  all  sorts  of  clean  beasts,  name- 
ly, the  bullock,  the  lamb,  and  the  goat ;  and  from  among  the 
birds,  the  pigeon  and  turtle-dove,  and  sacrificed  them. 

Our  last  inquiry  was,  what  ceremonies  were  used  at  this 
time  in  religion.  And  here  we  can  have  but  little  to  offer, 
because  we  have  few  particulars  handed  down  to  us.  If 
we  look  into  the  joumeyings  of  Abram,  we  find,  that  where- 
ever  he  made  any  stop,  he  constantly  built  an  altar;  this 
he  did  in  the  plain  of  MorehX;  and  afterwards  when  he 
removed,  he  built  another  in  the  place  where  he  pitched  his 
tent,  between  Bethel  and  Hai^;  and  afterwards  another, 
when  he  came  to  dwell  in  the  plain  of  Mamre.  In  the  same 
manner  Isaac  built  an  altar  at  Beersheba^;  and  Jacob  after- 
wards, both  at  Shalem**  and  at  Bethel®.  In  all  places  where 
they  fixed  their  habitations,  they  left  us  these  monuments  of 
their  being  very  punctual  and  exact  performers  of  their  offices 
of  religion ;  but  what  the  particular  ceremonies  used  in  their 
religious  performances  were,  or  what  were  the  stated  or  occa- 
sional times  of  such  performances,  we  cannot  say  with  any 
certainty;  and  therefore,  though  I  cannot  but  think,  with 
many  learned  writers,  thait  a  great  deal  may  be  guessed  upon 
this  subject,  from  observing  what  was  afterwards  enjoined  in 
the  law  of  Moses,  yet  all  that  amounting  at  most  to  no  more 
than  conjecture,  I  shall  choose  to  omit  it  in  this  place.  We 
have  indeed  mention  made  of  two  particular  ceremonies  of 
rehgion,  a  very  little  after  Abraham's  time.  Jacob,  in  order 
to  prepare  his  family  to  offer  sacrifice  with  him  upon  the  altar 
which  he  designed  to  make  at  Bethel,  bids  them^  be  dean, 
and  change  your  garments.  Be  clean,  i.  e.  wash  yourselves, 
as  Dr.  Lightfoot*  rightly  interprets  it,  this  being  not  only  a 

7  GcD.  xii.  7.  c  Chap.  xxxv.  7. 

*  Ver.  8.  Chj^.  xiii.  18.  d  Chap.  xxxv.  2. 

*  Chap.  XX vi.  25.  c  Har.  Evang. 
h  Chap,  xxxiii.  20. 
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most  ancient  usage,  but  a  ceremony  universally  practised 
by  all  nations.  It  seems  at  first  to  have  been  appointed  by 
God^  to  keep  up  in  their  minds  the  remembrance  of  the  de- 
luge ;  they  were  to  use  water  upon  their  having  contracted 
any  defilements,  in  order  to  hint  to  them^  how  God  by  water 
had  formerly  washed  away  all  the  pollutions  of  the  world; 
for  by  a  flood  of  waters  he  washed  away  all  the  wicked  and 
polluted  men  firom  off  the  face  of  the  earth.  That  this  was 
the  first  occasion  of  God's  appointing  water  to  be  used  for 
their  purifications,  seems  very  probable  firom  the  several  opin- 
ions which  all  sorts  of  writers  have  handed  down  to  us  about 
the  deluge.  We  learn  fi*om  Philo^  that  the  ancient  Jews 
reputed  the  deluge  to  be  a  lustration  or  purification  of  the 
world;  and  Origen  informs  us^,  that  their  opinion  in  this 
point  was  embraced  by  the  first  Christians:  and  the  same 
writer^  says,  that  some  eminent  Greek  philosophers  were 
of  the  same  opinion ;  and  Plato  seems  to  hint  it  in  several 
places  i  in  his  works ;  and  I  think  I  may  say  St.  Peter  alludes 
to  this  opinion^  where  he  compares  the  baptism  of  Christians 
to  the  water  of  the  flood. 

As  they  had  their  altars  for  their  sacrifices,  so  tbey  had 
proseuchdBj  or  places  of  retirement,  to  offer  prayers  unto 
God^  at  such  times  as  they  did  not  offer  sacrifices  with  them  ; 
and  these  proseuehca^  or  places  of  prayer,  were  set  round 
with  trees,  in  order  to  make  them  the  more  retired.  A  place 
of  this  sort  Abraham  prepared  for  himself  in  Beersheba^,  and 
in  it  he  called  upon  iJie  name  ofihe  Lordy  the  everlasting  CM, 

There  is  one  ceremony  more,  which  was  appointed  to 
Abraham,  to  be  observed  by  him  and  his  posterity,  and  that  is 
circumcision,  of  wluch  Moses  has  given  a  full  account"^. 

II.  We  are  in  the  next  place  to  inquire  how  fSur  the 
several  nations  at  this  time  in  the  world  agreed  with  Abram 
in  his  religion.  And  as  all  the  nations  that  were  at  this 
time  in  the  world  of  any  figure,  or  of  which  we  have  any 


'lib.   quod  detenus  potior   inaid.  i  De  Legib.  lib.  iii.  p.  676.  et  in  al. 

soleat.  ad  fin.  k  i  Pet.  iii.  20,  21. 

K  Contra  Celflum,  lib.  iv.  p.  173.  ed.  l  Gen.  xxi.  $3. 

Cant.  1677.  ™  Chap.  xvii. 

h  Tbid.  lib.  vi.  p.  316. 
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accounts^  were  either  the  inhabitants  of  Persia,  Assyria,  Ara- 
bia, Canaan,  or  Egypt;  so  I  shall  mention  what  may  be 
ofiered  concerning  these  in  their  order. 

And  I.  the  Persians.  They  for  some  time  adhered  to  the 
true  and  pure  worship  of  God.  They  are  remarkable  beyond 
other  nations  °  for  having  had  amongst  them  a  true  account 
of  the  creation  of  the  world ;  and  they  adhered  very  strictly 
to  it,  and  founded  all  their  religion  upon  it.  The  Persians 
were  the  children  of  Shem,  by  his  son  Elam,  as  Abraham 
and  his  descendants  were  by  Arphaxad ;  and  therefore  the 
same  common  parent  that  instructed  the  one  branch  in  the 
true  religion  did  also  instruct  the  other ;  and  Dr.  Hyde  re- 
marks <*,  that  he  could  not  find  any  reason  to  think  but  that 
they  were  for  some  time  very  strict  professors  of  it,  though 
by  degrees  they  corrupted  it,  by  introducing  novelties  and 
fancies  of  their  own  into  both  their  faith  and  practice.  Dr. 
Hyde  treats  of  the  Persian  religion  under  these  three  heads : 
I.  He  says  the  true  religion  was  planted  amongst  them  by 
Elam,  but  in  time  it  was  corrupted  into  SabiismP.  2.  Their 
Sabiism  was  reformed  by  Abraham,  but  in  time  they  re- 
lapsed into  it  again.  3.  They  afterwards  introduced  Ma- 
giism  <i.  According  to  this  account,  the  Persians  were  fidlen 
into  the  errors  of  the  Sabians  in  Abraham's  days,  and  were 
reduced  by  him  back  again  to  the  true  religion ;  but  in  this 
point  I  should  think  that  learned  writer  to  be  mistaken :  all 
his  accounts  of  their  having  been  anciently  Sabians  are 
taken  either  from  the  Mahometan  writers,  or  Greek  his- 
torians; but  these  authorities  only  prove  that  they  were 
Sabians  before  the  Magian  religion  took  place  amongst  them ; 
but  not  that  they  were  so  as  early  as  Abraham's  days.  He 
also  imagines  that  their  religion  was  reformed  by  Abraham, 
and  consequently  that  it  was  corrupted  before  or  in  his 
days.  Their  ancient  accounts  (he  says)  call  their  religion 
Millat  Ibrahim^  or  KIsh  Abrdhdm,  i.  e.  the  religum  ofAhra- 


n  Ujde,  Retigio  ▼etenun  Penamm,  Connect,  vol.  i.  book  iii.  p.  140.  edit, 

cap.  3.  1718. 

o  Id.  c.  I.  <1  Magiana  were  wonhippen  of  fire. 

P  Sabians  were  the  worshippers   of  See  Connect,  ibid, 
the  host  of  heaven.      See    Prideaux 
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ham;  and  their  sacred  book,  which  contains  the  doctrines 
of  their  religion,  is  called  Sohfi  Ibrahim^  i.  e.  the  book  of 
Abraham;  and  he  concludes  from  hence,  that  their  first  and 
most  ancient  religion  being  planted  amongst  them  by  Elam 
their  first  founder,  their  religion  could  not  possibly  be  called 
the  religion  of  Abraham,  unless  he  had  reformed  it  from 
some  corruptions  that  were  crept  into  it ;  and  therefore  he 
gives  it  as  his  opinion,  that  Abraham  did  some  time  or  other 
in  his  life  reduce  them  back  to  the  true  worship ;  but  it  is 
remarkable,  that  he  is  very  much  at  a  loss  to  determine  in 
what  part  of  Abraham's  life  he  made  this  reformation.  He 
says,  that  they  report  Abraham  to  have  lived  some  part  of 
his  life  in  Bactria,  agreeably  to  what  is  remarked  by  one  of 
their  writers,  that  Balch  was  the  city  of  the  prophet  Abra- 
ham :  now  the  city  Balch  was  situate  in  the  farther  parts  of 
Persia,  towards  India ;  but  Dr.  Hyde  allows,  that  we  cannot 
find  from  the  Scripture  that  Abraham  ever  travelled  that 
way  ;  nay  further,  that  Balch  was  built  by  a  king  of  Persia 
long  after  Abraham's  time,  and  that  the  true  meaning  of  the 
expression  above  cited,  that  Balch  was  the  city  of  the  pro- 
phet Abraham,  was  no  more  than  this,  namely,  that  Balch 
was  a  city  eminent  for  the  profession  of  Abraham's  religion. 
Again,  he  would  imagine  the  Persians  to  have  been  brought 
over  to  Abraham's  religion  by  the  overthrow  which  he  gave 
the  king  of  Elam  and  his  associates,  when  he  rescued  Lot 
from  him ;  but  this  is  an  unsupported  and  very  improbable 
imagination.  The  true  reason  for  the  Persians  having  been 
anciently  recorded  to  be  of  Abraham's  religion  seems  more 
likely  to  be  this  :  as  the  fame  of  Abraham,  and  his  opposing 
the  Chaldseans  in  their  corruptions  and  innovations,  was 
spread  far  and  near  ^)ver  all  the  East,  and  had  reached  even 
to  India,  so,  very  probably,  all  Persia  was  full  of  it ;  and  the 
Persians  not  being  then  corrupted,  as  the  Chaldseans  were, 
but  persevering  in  the  true  worship  of  the  Gted  of  heaven, 
for  which  Abraham  was  expelled  Chaldaea,  might,  upon  the 
fame  of  his  credit  and  reputation  in  the  world,  profess,  and 
take  care  to  deliver  themselves  down  to  posterity  as  pro- 
fessors of  his  religion,  in  opposition  to  those  innovations 
which  prevailed  in  Chaldaja.     The  first  religion  therefore  of 
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the  Persians  was  the  worship  of  the  true  God ;  and  they 
continued  in  it  for  some  time  after  Abraham  was  expelled 
Chaldaea,  haying  the  same  faith  and  worship  as  Abraham 
had,  except  only  in  those  points  concerning  which  he 
received  instruction  after  his  going  into  Haran  and  into 
Canaan. 

The  next  people  whose  religion  we  are  to  consider  are  the 
Chaldieans.  They  indeed  persevered  in  the  true  religion  but 
for  a  little  time ;  for  (as  I  before  observed)  about  the  seven- 
tieth year  of  Abraham'^s  life  the  Chaldseans  had  so  far  de- 
parted from  the  worship  of  the  God  of  heaven,  and  were  so 
zealous  in  their  errors,  that  upon  Abraham's  family  refusing 
to  join  with  them,  they  expelled  them  their  country ' ;  so 
that  we  must  pass  from  them  until  we  come  to  treat  of  the 
nations  that  were  corrupted  in  their  religion. 

The  people  next  to  be  considered  are  the  Arabians,  many 
of  whom  persevered  in  the  true  worship  of  God  for  several 
ages,  of  which  Job  was  an  instance  perhaps  in  these  times  of 
which  I  am  treating,  and  Jethro',  the  priest  of  Midian,  in  the 
days  of  Moses.  Their  religion  appears  in  no  respect  to  have 
differed  from  that  of  Abraham,  only  we  do  not  find  any 
proof  that  they  were  acquainted  with  the  orders  which  were 
given  him,  or  the  revelations  made  to  him  after  he  came 
into  Canaan. 

And  if  we  look  amongst  the  Canaanites,  here,  as  I  before 
hinted,  we  shall  find  no  reason  to  imagine  that  there  was  a 
religion  different  from  that  of  Abraham.  Abraham  travelled 
up  and  down  many  years  in  this  country,  and  was  respected 
by  the  inhabitants  of  it  as  a  person  in  great  favour  with 
God.  Melchisedec  the  king  of  Salem  was  a  priest  of  the 
most  high  God,  and  he  received  and  entertained  Abraham 
as  a  true  servant  and  particular  favourite  of  that  God  whose 
priest  he  himself  was ;  Blessed^  said  he,  he  Abraham^  servant 
of  the  most  high  Ood^  possessor  of  hea'oen  and  earthK  The 
Canaanites  gave  Abraham  no  manner  of  disturbance,  as  the 
Chaldseans  had  done,  during  all  the  time  that  he  sojourned 
amongst  them,  and  we  have  no  reason  to  imagine  that  they 

>^  Judith  V.  7,  8.        ■  Exod.  xviii.  10—12.        *  Gen.  xiv.  19. 
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differed  from  him  in  their  religion.  In  the  same  manner, 
when  he  came  to  Gerar",  into  the  land  of  the  Philistines, 
he  found  Abimelech  to  be  a  good  and  virtuous  king,  one 
that  received  the  favour  of  admonitions  from  God',  and 
shewed  himself,  by  his  obeying  them,  to  be  his  true  servant. 
Abraham  indeed,  before  he  came  amongst  them,  thought 
the  Philistines  to  be  a  wicked  people,  and  imagined  the  fear 
of  God  not  to  be  in  that  placed :  but  the  address  of  Abime- 
lech to  God,  upon  his  receiving  intimations  that  Sarah  was 
Abraham's  wife,  shews  how  much  he  was  mistaken  in  his 
opinion  of  them :  Lordj  tviU  thou  day  a  righteatu  natum  f 
Said  he  not  unto  me.  She  is  my  sister  f  and  she,  even  she  hersdf^ 
said^  He  is  my  brother :  in  the  integrity  of  my  heart  and 
innocency  of  my  hands  have  I  done  this*.  We  find  also  that 
Abimelech  made  no  scruple  of  admitting  Abraham  for  a 
prophet,  and  of  getting  him  to  intercede  for  him.  There  is 
nothing  in  the  whole  account  of  this  affair  which  intimates  a 
difference  in  religion  between  Abraham  and  Abimelech,  nor 
any  thing  which  can  intimate  Abimelech  not  to  be  a  wor- 
shipper of  God  in  great  sincerity  and  integrity  of  heart 
And  this,  I  believe,  was  the  state  of  the  world  at  this  time : 
the  Chaldseans  were  something  sooner  settled  than  other 
nations ;  and  so  began  to  corrupt  their  religion  more  early ; 
but  in  Abraham's  time,  all  the  other  nations  or  plantations 
did  adhere  to  the  true  accounts  of  the  creation  and  deluge 
which  their  fathers  had  given  them,  and  worshipped  the 
true  God  according  to  what  had  been  revealed  to  them,  and 
in  a  manner  not  different  from  the  worship  of  Abraham,  until 
God  was  pleased  to  make  further  revelations  to  Abraham, 
and  'to  enjoin  him  rites  and  observances  in  religion,  with 
which  he  had  not  acquainted  other  nations ;  and  we  shall 
find  this  true  amongst  those  whom  we  are  next  to  consider ; 
for 

The  Egyptians  also  at  first  worshipped  the  true  God.  For 
as  Abraham  was  received  at  Gerar,  so  also  was  he  enter- 
tained at  Egypt^.    We  find  indeed  that  the  Egyptians  fell 

«  Gen.  XX.  z  Ver.  5. 

*  Ver.  3.  a  Gen.  xii.  14,  &c. 
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into  idolatry  very  early ;  but  whea  they  had  thus  departed 
from  the  true  worship  of  God,  we  see  eyident  marks  of  it  in 
their  conversation  with  those  who  still  adhered  to  it ;  for  in 
Joseph's  time  we  are  told^  that  the  Egyptians  migJU  not  eat 
bread  trith  the  Heirews^f  far  thaJt  woe  then  counted  an  abo- 
mmatim  to  them;  but  in  Abraham's  time  we  meet  with 
nothing  of  this  sort :  Abraham  was  entertained  by  Pharaoh 
without  the  appearance  of  any  indisposition  towards  him,  or 
any  the  least  sign  of  their  having  a  different  religion  from 
that  which  Abraham  himself  professed  and  practised.  The 
heathen  writers  give  us  some  hints,  that  the  Egyptians  were 
at  first  worshippers  of  the  true  God.  Plutarch  testifies  S  that 
in  Upper  Egypt  the  inhabitants  of  that  country  paid  no 
part  of  the  taxes  that  were  raised  for  the  idolatrous  worship, 
asserting  themselves  to  own  no  mortal  being  to  be  a  god, 
bat  professing  themselves  to  worship  their  god  Cneph  only, 
whom  they  affirmed  to  be  without  beginning  and  without 
end.  Philo-Biblius  informs  us^,  that  in  the  mythologic 
tones  they  represented  this  deity,  called  Cneph,  by  the  figure 
of  a  serpent,  with  the  head  of  a  hawk  in  the  middle  of  a 
circle ;  but  then  he  further  tells  us  from  the  ancient  records, 
that  the  God  thus  represented  was  the  creator  of  all  things, 
a  being  incorruptible  and  eternal,  without  beginning  and 
without  parts ;  with  several  other  attributes  belonging  to  the 
supreme  God.  And,  agreeable  to  this.  Porphyry  calls  this 
Egyptian  Cneph,  rbv  brnuovpybv,  i.  e.  the  maker j  or  creator, 
of  the  universe^.  If  we  search  the  Egyptian  antiquities,  we 
may  find  in  their  remains  as  noble  and  as  true  notions  of 
the  Deity  as  are  to  be  met  with  in  the  antiquities  of  any 
other  people ;  these  were  certainly  their  first  principles,  and 
as  long  as  they  adhered  to  these,  so  long  they  preserved 
the  knowledge  of  the  true  religion ;  but  afterwards,  when 
they  came  to  add  to  these  speculations  of  their  own,  then  by 
degrees  they  corrupted  and  lost  it. 

And  thus  at  first  there  was  a  general  agreement  about 
reUgion  in  the  world ;  and  if  we  look  into  the  particulars  of 

^  Gen.  zliii.  32.  d  Eusebiofl,    Pnep.    Evang.    lib.    i. 

c  Pint,  de  Iside  et  Osiride^  p.  359.     c.  10. 
cd.  Far.  1634.  c  Id.  lib.  iii.  c.  1 1.  ad  fin. 
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the  heathen  religion,  even  after  they  were  much  corrapted, 
we  may  evidently  find  several  practices,  as  well  as  principles, 
sufficient  to  induce  us  to  think  that  all  the  ancient  religions 
in  the  world  were  originally  the  same.  Sacrifices  were  used 
in  every  country;  and  though  by  degrees  they  were  dis- 
figured by  many  human  ceremonies  and  inventions,  in  the 
way  and  method  of  using  them ;  yet  I  might  say,  the  hea- 
thens generally  offered  the  same  sorts  of  sacrifices  as  were 
appointed  to  Noah,  to  Abraham,  and  to  the  other  servants 
of  the  true  God.  They  offered  expiatory  sacrifices  to  make 
atonement  for  their  sins,  and  precatory  sacrifices  to  obtain 
extraordinary  favours :  they  had  their  vows  and  their  obla- 
tions. And  many  instances  of  all  these  may  be  found  in 
Homer,  and  in  many  other  heathen  writers.  In  the  next 
place,  priests  were  appointed  to  be  the  sacrificers  for  them ; 
and  though,  when  civil  society  came  to  be  set  up,  it  became 
as  necessary  to  have  national  priests,  as  it  was  in  families 
to  have  private  ones;  (instances  of  which  we  meet  with 
amongst  the  true  worshippers  of  God,  Melchisedec  at  Salem, 
as  well  as  Anius  at  Delphos^,  being  both  priest  and  king; 
and  God  himself  appointing  the  Israelites  a  national  priest, 
when  they  afterwards  became  a  people;)  yet  we  find,  that 
amongst  the  heathens,  for  many  ages,  the  original  appoint- 
ment of  the  head  of  every  family  to  be  the  priest  and  sacri- 
ficer  to  his  family  was  inviolably  maintained,  as  may  be 
proved  from  their  private  feasts,  where  neither  the  public, 
nor  consequently  the  public  ministers  of  religion,  were  con- 
cerned; and  thus  Homer  very  remarkably  represents  £u- 
msBus,  the  keeper  of  Ulysses'  cattle,  officiating  as  priest  s  in 
the  sacrifice  which  he  made  when  he  entertained  Ulysses, 
who  visited  him  in  the  dress  and  habit  of  a  poor  traveller. 
In  the  same  manner  we  have  reason  to  think,  that  for  a 
great  while  the  creatures  used  in  sacrifice  were  the  same  as 
Noah  called  the  clean  beasts ;  for  supposing  them  to  be,  as  I 
before  observed,  only  bullocks,  sheep,  or  goats,  these  were 
most  anciently  and  most  generally  used  by  the  heathens : 
time,  indeed,  and  a  continual  increase  of  superstition,  made 

f  Virgil.  Ma.  iii.  1.  80.  g  Odyss.  xiv.  1.  432.  446. 
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nnmerous  additions  to  all  parts  of  their  religion ;  but  Job's 
friends  amongst  the  Arabians  used  bullocks  and  rams  for 
their  burnt-offerings^,  and  the  Moabites'  did  the  same  in 
Moses's  time;  and  the  common  expiations  mentioned  in 
Homer  are  either  [IxarcifijSai  raCptAV  rfi  aly&v]  hecatombs  of 
bulls  or  goats^  or  [iipvSiv  aly&VT€  reXe^i^]  lambs  and  goats  with- 
out  blemish;  and  Achilles  joins  them  all  together^,  suppos* 
ing  that  an  offering  of  one  or  other  of  these  was  wanting  to 
avert  the  anger  of  Apollo,  hereby  intimating  these  to  be  the 
common  and  ordinary  expiations.  As  to  the  ceremonies 
used  in  the  early  days,  we  have  so  short  an  account  of  what 
were  used  in  the  true  religion,  and  there  was  such  a  variety 
of  additions  made  to  the  false,  that  we  cannot  offer  a  large 
comparison  between  them;  however  we  may  observe,  that 
Ae  two  ancient  ceremonies  which  I  have  taken  notice  of, 
Bamely,  of  washing  and  changing  their  garments,  in  order 
to  approach  the  altar,  universally  took  place  in  all  the  seve- 
ral sorts  of  the  heathen  worship.  Various  authors  might  be 
cited  to  prove  this,  which  the  reader  may  see  in  Dr.  Spen- 
cer^s  dissertation  upon  the  ancient  purifications:  but  there 
are  two  lines  of  the  Latin  poet  which  describe  these  two 
rites  in  words  so  agreeable  to  tbe  directions  which  Jacob 
gave  his  £Eunily  about  them,  that  I  shall  set  them  down  as  a 
specimen  of  the  rest. 

Casta  placent  superis,  pura  cum  veste  venite, 
£t  manibus  puris  sumite  fontis  aquam.  Tibul, 

Upon  the  whole,  it  is  remarkable,  that  some  learned  writers, 
and  Dr.  Spencer  in  particular,  have  imagined,  that  the  re- 
semblance between  the  ancient  heathen  religions,  and  the 
ancient  religion  which  was  instituted  by  God,  was  in  many 
respects  so  great,  that  they  thought  that  God  was  pleased  to 
institute  the  one  in  imitation  of  the  other.  This  conclusion 
is  indeed  a  very  wrong  one,  and  it  is  the  grand  mistake 
which  runs  through  all  the  works  of  the  very  learned  author 
last  mentioned.  The  ancient  heathen  religions  do  indeed  in 
many  particulars   agree  with  the  institutions   and   appoint- 

^  Job  xlxi.  8.  i  Numb,  zxiii.  i.  k  Homer.  II.  i.  66. 
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ments  of  that  religion  which  was  appointed  to  Abraham  and 
to  his  iamily,  and  which  was  ajfterwards  revived  by  MoBes ; 
not  that  these  were  derived  from  those  of  the  heathen  na- 
tionSy  but  much  more  evidently  the  heathen  religions  were 
copied  from  them;  for  there  is,  I  think,  one  observation 
which,  as  £u:  as  I  have  had  opportunity  to  apply  it,  will 
fully  answer  every  particular  that  Dr.  Spencer  has  offered, 
and  that  is  this ;  he  is  able  to  produce  no  one  ceremony  or 
usage,  practised  both  in  the  religion  of  Abraham  or  Moses, 
and  in  that  of  the  heathen  nations,  but  that  it  may  be 
proved,  that  it  was  used  by  Abraham  or  Moses,  or  by  some 
of  the  true  worshippers  of  God,  earlier  than  by  any  of  the 
heathen  nations. 

III.  We  are  to  inquire  how,  and  by  what  means,  the 
several  nations  in  the  world  departed  from  the  true  religion: 
and  since  Diodorus  Siculus  has  given  a  very  probable  ac- 
count of  the  rise  of  false  religion  in  Egypt,  I  will  begin 
there  first,  and  endeavour  to  illustrate  what  I  shall  say  of 
other  nations  from  what  we  find  of  them. 

The  first  men  of  Egypt,  says  he  ^  considering  the  world, 
and  the  nature  of  the  universe,  imagined  two  first  eternal 
Gods ;  so  that  it  was  their  speculative  inquiries  into  the 
nature  of  things  that  led  them  into  errors  about  the  Deity ; 
and  if  we  examine,  we  shall  see,  that  from  Ihe  beginmng  to 
the  present  times j  it  has  always  been  a  vain  philosophy,  and 
an  affectation  of  science  falsely  so  called^  that  has  corrupted 
religion.  The  first  Egyptians  had  without  doubt  a  short 
account  of  the  history  of  the  world  transmitted  to  them ;  an 
account  of  the  creation ;  of  the  origin  of  mankind ;  of  the 
deluge ;  and  of  the  method  of  worship  which  God  had  ap- 
pointed. As  Abraham  had  received  instruction  in  these 
points  from  his  forefathers,  so  also  the  Egyptians  had  from 
theirs ;  but  they  did  not  take  a  due  care  not  to  deviate  from 
what  had  thus  been  transmitted  to  them :  some  great  genius 
or  other  thinking  to  speculate,  and  to  establish  such  specula- 
tions as  he  judged  to  be  true,  and  therefore  very  proper  to 
be  admitted  into  their  religious  inquiries,  happened  to  think 

I  Diodor.  Sic.  lib.  i.  p.  7.  §.  ii. 
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wrong,  and  so  began  a  scheme  of  error^  which  others,  age 
after  age,  refined  upon  and  added  to^  until  by  steps  and 
degrees  they  built  up  the  whole  frame  of  their  idolatries 
and  superstitions. 

The  person  that  first  speculated  upon  these  subjects  was 
Syphis,  the  first  of  that  name,  (for  his  successor  was  likewise 
so  called,)  a  king  of  Memphis.  This  Syphis  began  his  reign 
about  A.  M.  2164,  which  is  about  eighty  years  after  Abra- 
ham's coming  into  Egypt;  he  reigned  sixty-three  years, 
and  so  died  above  forty  years  after  Abraham ;  so  that  he 
may  well  be  imagined  to  have  heard  of  all  the  transactions 
of  Abraham's  life^  of  his  fame  in  the  several  countries  where 
he  had  lived;  and  being  a  prince  that  had  an  ambition  to 
raise  himself  a  reputation  in  the  world"',  and  seeing  Abra- 
ham's greatest  glory  to  be  founded  upon  his  religion,  and 
the  revelations  which  God  had  been  pleased  to  make  him, 
he  endeavoured  to  make  himself  conspicuous  the  same  way, 
and  for  that  end  vc/uifn-nys  efe  Oco&s  iyivero,  ical  riiv  Uphv  ffvvi- 
ypa^e  BCfikov^.  A  learned  writer^  would  seem  to  infer  from 
Uiese  words,  that  Syphis  saw  and  conversed  with  God  as  Abra- 
ham and  the  Patriarchs  did.  He  tells  us  from  Manetho  in 
Josephus,  that  Amenophis  affected  to  have  seen  God,  and 
answers  Josephus's  query  about  it  by  hinting,  that  the  ex- 
pression of  seeing  Grod  was  a  form  of  speaking  common  to  the 
Egyptians,  Hebrews,  and  other  nations  at  this  time.  The 
learned  author  expresses  himself  so  dubiously  in  his  whole 
chapter,  that  one  cannot  well  say,  whether  he  intends  to 
insmuate  that  Syphis  conversed  with  God  as  much  as  Abra- 
ham, or  rather  that  neither  of  them  conversed  with  God  at 
all;  but  only  each  of  them  considering  and  contemplating 
what  was  most  reasonable,  they  gave  the  greater  authority 
to  what  they  had  a  mind  to  impose,  by  pretending  to  have 
conversed  with  the  Deity,  and  to  have  received  their  orders 
from  him;  but  nothing  of  this  sort  follows  from  either 
what  we  read  of  Syphis,  or  from  what  Manetho  reports  of 
Amenophis^  or  from  any  of  the  quotations  which  sir  John 

»  KaaeUio  ascribes  to  him  the  »  SynoeUus,  p.  56.  ¥sm,  1653. 
largest  of  the  pyramids,  and  so  does  o  Marsham,  Can.  Cbron.  p.  51. 
Heiodotas.    See  Enseb.  Chron.  p.  14. 
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Marsham  has  cited  upon  this  subject;  rather,  on  the  other 
hand^  the  true  conclusion  from  them  is  this,  that  God  was 
pleased  to  make  several  revelations  to  Abraham  and  to  his 
descendants^  and  that,  upon  the  fame  of  these  spreading 
abroad  in  the  world,  many  kings  and  great  men  desired 
greatly,  and  used  arts  to  have  it  thought  that  they  had  the 
same  favours  shewn  to  them;  as  the  sorcerers  and  magi- 
cians afterwards  pretended  to  work  miracles,  in  order  to 
appear  to  have  the  same  powers  with  those  which  God 
had  given  to  some  other  persons. 

The  expression  ircpioim^s  th  &€oifS  iyhero  does  not  signify 
that  he  saw  the  Gods,  but  contemplatar  in  Deoa  fuU^  i.  e.  he 
speculated  about  the  deities,  and  from  his  speculations  he 
wrote  his  book.  Manetho  pretends  that  he  had  this  book 
of  Syphis ;  but  sir  John  Marsham  very  judiciously  queries 
whether  books  were  thus  early;  or  whether  they  did  not 
rather  at  this  time  mark  or  inscribe  memoirs  and  hints  of 
things  on  pieces  of  stone,  or  lumps  of  burnt  earth.  Mane- 
tho^'s  book  might  be  a  transcript  from  some  remains  of  Sy- 
phis. We  are  told,  that  Syphis's  doctrines  were  highly 
esteemed  amongst  the  Egyptians  p,  and  that  they  followed 
them  very  strictly;  and  sir  John  Marsham  very  justly 
remarks  %  that  this  king's  06oirr£a,  or  pretence  of  having 
seen  God,  was  the  foundation  of  all  the  Egyptian  errors  in 
religion. 

The  substance  of  what  Syphis  speculated  upon  these  sub- 
jects is  given  us  by  Diodorus  Siculus'  as  the  sentiments  of 
the  most  ancient  Egyptians  about  religion.  He  considered 
the  world,  and  the  nature  of  the  universe,  and  examined  the 
influence  which  the  sun  and  moon  had  upon  it,  how  they 
nourished'  and  gave  life  and  vigour  to  all  things ;  and  con- 
cluded from  hence,  that  they  were  two  powerful  and  mighty 
deities;  and  so  instituted  a  worship  for  them.  And  per- 
haps this  was  all  that  Syphis  innovated.    Other  errors  were 


P  Euseb.  Chron.  p.  15.  ed.  1658.  sort  of  arg^ument,  Are  oSr  oM  hpSvnt 

4  Can.  Chron.  p.  54.  vdiTa  Acl  i6vra  tp6/A^  iral  B4om  M 

'  Lib.  i.  in  loc.  sup.  cit.  rairris  rijs  ^crco^f  t^s  rov  0c7y  Ofo^ 

9  PUto  asserts  the  ancient  Grecians  atnohs  kwoyoftdtrtu. 
to  have  been  charmed  with  the  same 
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added  ajfterwards.  Syphis  set  himself  to  lay  the  foundation 
of  a  rational  religion:  he  considered  the  influence  which  the 
luminaries  of  heaven  had  upon  the  world;  and  because  it  did 
Bot  fidl  in  with  his  scheme  of  speculation,  he  set  aside  what 
his  ancestors  had  before  taught,  that  in  the  heginning  Ood 
created  the  heavens  as  well  as  the  earih;  the  sun,  moon,  and 
stars,  as  well  as  the  creatures  of  the  lower  world :  thus  he 
reasoned  wrong,  and  so,  instead  of  inventing  a  good  one, 
he  de&ced  and  corrupted  the  true  religion ;  and  all  this  he 
was  probably  induced  to  by  the  fame  oi  Abraham,  out  of  a 
pride  and  desire  to  vie  with  him ;  for  the  Egyptians  had  a 
particular  inclination  to  affect  to  practise  what  they  heard  was 
introduced  into  Abraham^'s  religion;  they  in  a  little  time 
followed  him  into  the  practice  of  circumcision;  and  when 
the  report  of  his  intending  to  sacrifice  his  son  Isaac  came  to 
be  known  amongst  them,  they  instituted  human  sacrifices,  a 
barbarous  custom,  which  continued  amongst  them  for  five 
or  six  hundred  years. 

I  am  sensible  that  se;veral  writers  have  intimated,  that  the 
Egyptians  were  so  far  firom  copying  after  Abraham,  that 
they  pretend  that  Abraham  rather  imitated  them  in  all  his 
religious  institutions :  they  say,  that  Abraham  was  not  the 
first  that  used  circimicision,  but  that  he  learnt  it  from  the 
Egyptians.  A  noble  writer^  seems  very  fond  of  this  opinion ; 
but  he  has  said  nothing  but  what  Celsus^  and  Julian^  said 
before  him.  Herodotus  is  cited  upon  this  occasion,  affirm- 
ing7,  that  circumcision  was  a  very  ancient  rite  amongst  the 
Egyptians,  instituted  by  them  im  ipxfjs^/rom  the  heginning. 
Again,  in  the  same  place  he  says,  that  other  nations  did 
not  use  circumcision,  except  those  who  learnt  it  firom  the 
Egyptians.  Again  he  tells  us,  that  the  Colchians,  Egypt- 
ians, and  Ethiopians,  and  the  Phoenicians  and  Syrians  that 
lived  in  Palestine,  [i.  e.  as  Josephus  rightly  corrects  him ', 
the  Jews,]  used  circumcision ;  and  they  confess  themselves, 
says  he,  to  have  learnt  it  from  the  Egyptians.     Diodorus 


*  Lord  Shaftesbury  Chanct.  Tr.  6.  ed.  Spanhem.  1696. 
V  Apnd  Origen.  lib.  v.  p.  359.  ed.         7  Lib.  ii.  %.  104. 
1677.  '  Contra  Apion.  lib.  i.  §.  22.  p.  1346. 

X  Apnd  Cyrill.  lib.  x.  ad  fin.  p.  354.  ed.  Huds. 

VOL.  f.  O 
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Siculus^  thought  the  Colchians  and  the  Jews  derived  from 
the  Egyptians,  because  they  used  circumcision.    And  again, 
he  speaks  of  some  other  nations,  who,  he  says**,  were  cir- 
cumcised* after  the  manner  of  the  Egyptians.    This  is  the 
whole  of  what  is  offered  from  the  heathen  writers.    That 
circumcision  was  used  anciently  by  several  nations  besides 
the  Jews,  we  do  not  deny ;  nay,  we  may  allow  it  to  have 
been  practised  amongst  the  Egyptians  im    d/>x^>  fr^^  ^ 
beginning y  not  meaning  by  that  expression  from  the  first  rise 
or  original  of  that  nation,  but  that  it  was  so  early  amongst 
them,  that  the  heathen  writers  had  no  account  of  the  ori- 
ginal of  it.     When  any  thing  appeared  to  them  to  be  thus 
ancient,  they  pronounced  it  to  be  im  ipxfjs.     That  Herodotus 
himself  meant  no  more  than  this  by  the  expression,  is  evi- 
dent from  his  own  words.     We  find  him  querying,  whether 
the  Egyptians  learnt  circumcision  from  the  Ethiopians,  or 
the  Ethiopians  from  the  Egyptians ;  and  he  is  able  to  deter- 
mine neither  way,  but  concludes  it  to  be  a  very  ancient  rite^ 
There  had  been  no  room  for  this  query,  if  he  had  before 
meant  that  it  was  an  original  rite  of  the  Egyptians,  when  he 
said  it  was  used  by  them  Jram  the  beginning;  but  amongst 
the  heathen  writers,  to  say  a  thing  was  iif  ipxv^9  fr^^  ^ 
beginning^  or  that  it  was  very  anciently  practised,  are  terms 
perfectly  synonymous,  and  mean  the  same  thing.    As  to 
Herodotus  and  Diodorus  declaring  that  the  Jews  learnt  cir- 
cumcision  from    the   Egyptians,  we    answer,    the   heathen 
writers  had  but  very  little  knowledge  of  the  Jewish  history ; 
they  are  seldom  known  to  mention  them  without  making 
palpable   mistakes  about    them.     Josephus's   books  against 
Apion  give  many  instances  of  numerous  mistakes,  which  the 
heathen  writers  were  in  about  the  history  of  the  Jews ;  and 
the  account  which  Justin,  the  epitomizer  of  Trogus  Fom- 
peius,  gives  of  their  original^,  shews  evidently  that  they 
were  but  very  superficially  acquainted  with  their  afi^urs,  and 
therefore  Origen  might  justly  blame  Celsus®  for  adhering  to 

A  Lib.  i.  $.  28.  p.  17.  ed.  Cant.  1677.     Sir  John   Manham 

b  lib.  iii.  §.  32.  p.  115.  misrepresents  Qrigen,  intimBting  him 

c  Herodotus,  lib.  ii.  c.  104.  to  aaj,    that    Moses  said  in  express 

d  Justin,  lib.  xxxvi  c.  2.  words,  that  Abraham  was  the  first  per- 

e  Origen  contra  Celsum,  lib.  i.  p.  17.  son   that   was    circumcised;    whereas 
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the  heathen  accounts  of  circumcision,  rather  than  to  that  of 
Moses :  for  Moses  has  given  a  full  and  clear  account  of  the 
original  of  the  institution ;  they  only  offer  imperfect  hints 
and  conjectures;  nay^  and  Herodotus^  who  says  most  of 
it^  did  not  know'  at  last  where  it  was  first  instituted,  whether 
in  Egypt  or  Ethiopia,  and  therefore  not  certainly  whether 
in  either.  But  there  is  one  thing  further  to  be  offered ;  we 
have  the  testimony  of  an  heathen  writer  unquestionably 
confirming  Moses's  account  of  Abraham's  circumcision.  We 
read  in  Philo-Biblius's  extracts  from  Sanchoniathon^,  that 
it  was  recorded  in  the  Phoenician  antiquities^  that  Ilus,  who 
was  also  called  Chronus^  circumcised  himself,  and  compelled 
hxB  companions  to  do  the  same.  This  Ilus  or  Chronus,  says 
sir  John  Marsham^,  was  Noah,  or  at  least,  according  to 
other  writers*,  he  is  pretended  to  have  been  a  person  far 
more  ancient  than  the  times  of  Abraham ;  and  therefore 
they  say,  from  this  passage  it  appears  that  circumcision  was 
practised  before  the  times  of  Abraham.  But  to  this  I  an- 
swer, the  same  author  that  gives  us  this  account  of  Ilus  or 
Chronus  sufiiciently  informs  us  who  he  was,  by  telling  us 
that  he  sacrificed  his  only  son'';  nay,  and  fiirther  we  are 
informed  from  the  Egyptian  records^  of  this  very  Chronus, 
that  the  Phcenicians  called  him  Israel.  Ohronus,  therefore, 
or  Israel,  who  was  reported  to  have  sacrificed  his  only  son, 
can  be  no  other  person  than  Abraham,  whom  the  heathen 
writers  represent  to  have  sacrificed  his  only  son  Isaac  :  Jacob 
was  the  person  who  was  really  called  Israel^;  but  the 
heathen  accounts '^  of  him  were,  that  he  had  ten  sons ;  so  that 
here  is  only  a  small  mistake  in  applying  the  name  Isrctel  to 
the  person  who,  they  say,  offered  in  sacrifice  his  only  son, 
when  in  truth  it  was  a  name  that  belonged  to  his  grandson : 
but  these  writers  make  greater  mistakes  than  this  in  all  parts 
of  their  histories  :  and  thus  it  appears  from  this  passage,  not 


Origen  only  deduces  what  follows  bj  it  Can.  Chron.p.  72.  oonf.  cum  p.  38. 

•   very  just;  inference  from    Moses's  *  Oper.  Spencer.  Ub.  i.  c.  v.  §.  4.  p. 

>ooMmt  of  the  institution  of  drcnm-  56.  ed.  1737. 

««Mii.  k  Enseb.  loc.  sup.  citat. 

'  See  bis  query  above  mentioned.  1  Id.  p.  40. 

z  Bnseb.  rnsp.  Svang.  lib.  i.  c.  10.  ™  Gren.  zxxv.  10. 

P*  38.  ed  Pto.  1028.  n  Justin.  Ub.  zzxvi.  c.  2. 
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as  some  writers  would  infer  from  it,  that  circumcision  was 
used  in  heathen  nations  ages  before  Abraham,  but  that 
Abraham  and  his  family  were  circumcised;  and  therefore, 
unless  they  can  produce  a  testimony  of  some  other  persons 
being  circumcised  cotemporary  with,  or  prior  to  Abraham, 
we  have  their  own  confession  that  Abraham  was  circumcised 
earlier  than  they  can  give  an  instance  of  any  other  person's 
being  circumcised  in  the  world.  There  are  several  writers 
that  have  treated  upon  this  subject.  Sir  John  Marsham  and 
Dr.  Spencer  favour  the  opinion  of  Celsus  and  Julian :  but 
as  I  think  what  I  have  already  offered  is  sufficient  to  shew 
what  a  bad  foundation  it  is  grounded  upon ;  so  I  shall  add 
nothing  further,  but  leave  the  reader,  if  he  thinks  fit  to 
inquire  more  into  the  subject,  to  consult  those  <>  who  have 
treated  of  it  more  at  large. 

As  the  Egyptians  were  led  away  from  the  true  religion  by 
speculations  upon  the  nature  of  the  universe ;  so  the  Chal- 
daeans  were  perverted  in  the  same  manner.  Their  idolatry 
began  earlier  than  that  of  other  nations,  as  early  as  the  days 
of  Abraham,  as  I  before  observed ;  but  it  was  of  the  same 
sort  with  that  which  the  Egyptians  first  practised.  We 
are  told  P  that  Ninus  t6v  Nc/Spwd,  i.  e.  rbv  tov  Nc/Spc^,  the  de- 
scendant, or  rather  the  successor  of  Nimrod,  tohom  they  caU 
the  Assyrian^  [as  being  the  founder  of  the  Assyrian  empire,] 
taught  the  Assyrians  to  worship  Jire^  not  common  fire,  I  con- 
ceive, but  the  sun,  moon,  and  stars,  which  they  probably 
imagined  to  consist  of  fire  ^  ;  and  in  the  process  of  their  idol- 
atry we  are  further  informed  of  them,  that  they  were  the  first 
who  set  up  a  pillar  to  the  planet  Mars,  and  worshipped  it  as 
a  god '.  This  therefore  was  the  first  idolatry  of  the  Baby- 
lonians and  Assyrians,  and  it  is  very  probable  that  their  early 
skill  in  astronomy  led  them  into  it :  they  had  been  students  of 


o  There  are  fleveral  writers  dted  by  Salom.  Deylingius,  ii.  6.  obserr.  sacrw. 

Fabridus,  Bibliograph.  Antiqu.  ed.  a.  Rich.  Montacntiiu,  parte  i.  arig.  £e- 

1716.  p.  383.  as  opposers  of  the  opin-  des.  etal. 

ion  of  Spencer  and  sir  J.  Marsham,  P  Chronic.  Alezand.  p.  64. 

viz.  Ramiresius,  cap.  4.     Pentecontar-  4  Empedocles  took  np  this  opinion 

chi  Nat  Alexand.  aetate  3.  Vet.  Test,  from  the  andents,  and  held  ww^  rh 

diss.  6.    Leydecker.  de  rep.  Heb.  ii.  4.  Atrrpa,    Plut.  Fladt.  Philos.  1.  ii.  c.  13. 

Anton.  Bynaeus  et  Sebast.  Schmidius  r  Chronic.  Alexand.  p.  89. 
in  diss,   et  tract^t.   de  circumcisione. 
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astronomy  for  at  least  two  hundred  and  thirty-seven  years  at 
the  birth  of  Abraham,  and  had  made  such  observations  all 
the  time  as  they  had  thought  Worth  recording.  What  their 
observations  were,  we  cannot  say  i  but  it  is  most  likely  that 
they  observed  the  courses  of  the  heavenly  bodies  as  well  as 
they  were  able,  and  according  to  their  abilities  philoso- 
phized about  their  nature  and  influence  upon  the  world; 
and  their  philosophy  being  false,  a  false  philosophy  naturally 
tended  to  introduce  errors  in  religion. 

The  sun,  moon,  and  the  particular  star  called  Mars,  were 
the  first  objects  of  the  Chaldaean,  Babylonian,  or  Assyrian 
idolatry;  and  this  seems  to  be  confirmed  by  the  names 
which  they  gave  to  their  ancient  kings.  We  cannot  indeed 
infer  any  thing  of  this  sort  from  Ctesias's  catalogue,  for  the 
names  he  used  are  known  not  to  be  Assyrian ;  they  are  either 
Greek  or  Persian,  for  he  used  such  names  as  the  Persians, 
from  whose  records  he  wrote,  had  translated  the  old  Assyrian 
names  into,  or  he  turned  them  into  such  as  his  own  lan- 
guage ofifered  to  him,  (a  liberty  which  has  been  used  by 
other  writers ;  by  the  Greeks,  when  they  called  the  Egyp- 
tian Thyoth  Hermes,  and  again  by  the  Latins,  who  named 
liim  Mercurius ;)  but  the  ancient  Assyrian  names  were  of 
another  sort ;  for  in  order  to  raise  their  kings  to  the  highest 
honours,  and  to  cause  the  people  to  think  of  them  with  the 
utmost  veneration,  they  commonly  called  them  by  the 
names  of  two  or  three  of  these  planetary  deities  put  toge- 
ther, intimating  them  hereby  to  be  persons  under  the  ex- 
traordinary care  and  protection  of  their  gods.  Thus  their 
kings  and  great  men  were  called  Peleser ',  BeUhazzar\  Bel- 
teshazzar^,  Ndmehadnezzar^,  Nabonassar^,  with  other  names 
of  the  same  sort ;  in  order  to  explain  which,  we  need  only 
observe,  that  PiZ,  Pal,  or  Pel,  or  Baal,  or  Bal,  or  Bel,  which 
was  wrote  Biikos  in  Greek,  or  Belus  in  Latin,  and  sometimes 
it  is  wrote  Phd,  or  Phtd,  or  Pul,  for  they  are  all  the  same 
word,  signifies  hrd,  or  iingy  and  was  the  name  of  the  sun, 
whom  they  called  the  lord  or  king  of  the  heaven.    Baalah, 


•  1  Chron.  ▼.  6. 

X  Dan.  iii.  i. 

t  Dbd.  v.  I. 

y  The  name  of  Belesis.  Dr.  Prideaux 

a  Dan.  i.  7. 

Connect,  p.  i. 
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BaaUa,  BeUa,  or  BeUes,  which  signify  lady,  or  queen,  were 
the  names  of  the  moon,  whom  they  called  queen  of  heaven, 
Azer^  or  Azur,  or  Azar,  was  the  name  of  Mars.  Gad  signi- 
fies a  troop,  or  host.  And  Nabo,  or  Nebo,  was  a  name  for  the 
moon.  From  observing  this,  it  is  easy  to  explain  these  names 
of  the  Assyrian  kings.  Pdeser  is  Pel- Azar,  or  a  man  in  the 
especial  &your  of  the  sun  and  of  Mars.  Bebhazxar,  L  e. 
Bd'Azar,  or  BePe-Azar,  a  word  of  the  same  import  with 
the  former.  BeUeshazzar,  i.  e.  Baa&a,  or  Bdta*s-Azar,  i.  e. 
a  person  favoured  by  the  moon  and  Mars.  Nabonaeearis 
NabO'Azar,  i.  e.  a  favourite  of  the  moon  and  of  Mars.  Ne- 
buehadnessar  is  Nabo,  or  NAo-Gad-Azar,  or  one  fieivoured  by 
the  moon,  by  the  host  of  heaven,  and  by  Mars.  And  this 
custom  spread  into  other  nations.  Beleazar  was  the  name 
of  a  king  of  Tyre ;  and  Diomedes,  i.  e.  one  in  the  favour  of 
Jupiter,  was  one  of  the  Grecians  famous  in  Homer.  The 
learned  Dr.  Hyde  ■  differs  a  little  from  what  I  have  here  of- 
fered ;  he  supposes  Bel  to  be  the  name  of  the  planet  Jupiter ; 
Belta,  of  Venus;  Nabo,  of  Mercury;  and  Oad,  of  Jupiter; 
as  if  the  first  Assyrians  worshipped  the  several  planets  of 
these  names ;  but  I  think  it  much  to  be  questioned  whether 
they  distinguished  thus  early  between  the  planets  and  the 
other  stars.  We  are  indeed  told  from  the  Alexandrian  Chro- 
nicon,  that  they  set  up  a  pillar  unto  Mars,  as  I  before  hinted ; 
and  very  probably  in  time  they  distinguished  the  other  pla- 
nets and  remarkable  stars,  and  took  them  into  the  number 
of  their  gods  :  but  we  do  not  find  that  they  did  this  in  the 
very  early  days ;  for  according  to  Diodorus  Siculus  %  when 
Jupiter  was  first  worshipped,  he  was  considered  not  as  a  star, 
or  planet,  but  as  one  of  the  elements.  And  Eusebius,  in  his 
account  of  the  ancient  Egyptian  worship  of  Jupiter,  observes 
the  same  thing  ^.  And  the  Phoenicians,  in  their  first  use  of 
this  name,  intended  to  signify  the  sim  by  it®,  and  not  the 
star,  or  planet,  which  was  afterwards  called  Jupiter.  The 
astronomy  of  the  ancients  was  not  so  exact  as  we  are  apt  to 
imagine  it.    Some  accidental  thought  or  other  might  induce 

'  Rel.  vet.   Penarura,  c.  2.  p.  67.         b  Pnep.  Evang.  lib.  iii.  c.  3. 
ed.  Ox.  1700.  c  Id,  lib.  i.  c.  10. 

«  Lib.  i.  §.  II.  et  la.  p.  7.  et  8. 
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the  Assyrians  to  pay  a  greater  honour  to  Mars  than  to  any 
other  star,  as  the  Egyptians  did  to  the  Dog-star,  for  the 
influence  ^  which  they  imagined  that  star  to  have  upon  the 
flowing  of  the  river  Nile ;  and  the  Assyrians  might  very  pro- 
bably pay  the  like  honour  to  Mars,  and  not  know  him  to  be 
a  planet,  nor  yet  distinguish  him,  except  by  some  odd  conceit 
or  other  which  they  had  about  him,  from  the  rest  of  the  host 
of  heaven.  Vossius®  and  several  other  writers  take  the  words 
Bel^  Belta,  NabOy  and  Oad^  as  I  have  taken  them. 

The  Persians  corrupted  their  religion  in  much  the  same 
manner:  they  are  thought  not  to  have  fallen  into  so  gross 
an  idolatry  as  their  neighbours;  but  they  did  not  keep  up 
very  long  to  the  true  and  pure  worship  of  God.  Sabiism 
was  the  first  error  of  this  nation.  The  word  sabiism  is  of 
Hebrew  original;  it  comes  from  sabah^  which  signifies  an 
had;  so  that  a  Sabian  is  a  worshipper  of  an  host  or  multi- 
tude ;  and  the  error  of  the  Persians  was,  they  worshipped  the 
host  of  heaven.  When  or  by  whom  they  were  led  into  this 
error  is  uncertain,  but  very  probably  it  was  eflfected  in  much 
the  same  method  as  that  by  which  the  Egyptians  were 
seduced.  It  is  thought  that  the  Persians^  never  were  so  cor- 
rupted as  entirely  to  lose  the  knowledge  of  the  supreme 
God,  and  that  they  only  worshipped  the  luminaries  as  his 
most  glorious  ministers,  and  consequently  with  a  worship  in- 
ferior to  what  they  paid  the  Deity.  They  looked  up  to 
heaven,  and  considered  the  glory  and  brightness  of  the 
lights  of  it,  their  motion,  heat,  and  influence  upon  this 
lower  world,  and  hereby  raised  in  their  minds  very  high 
notions  of  them.  It  was  an  ancient  opinion,  that  these  beings 
were  all  aUve,  and  instinct  with  a  glorious  and  divine  spi- 
rit'; and  what  could  their  philosophy  teach  them  better, 
when  they  were  far  from  having  true  notions  about  them : 
they  saw  them,  as  they  thought,  running  their  courses  day 

d  Manham.  Can.  Chron.  in  vpoica-     tion  given  ub  in  Virgil. 

Hb.  L  c.  1 6.  &C.  Lucentemque  globum  luiiK,  Titaniaque  Mtra, 

'  Hyde,  Religio  vet.  Penanim,  c.  i.  Splrltu*  intiu  alit}  totamque  Inhita  per  ar- 

»  Thia  notion  the  philosophers  in  ^Sl  agltat  molem.  et  magno  se  corpora 

nme  improved  into  that  noble  intuna-  miticet.    ^ndd,  v\.  725. 
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and  night  over  all  the  world,  dispensing  life  and  heat  and 
health  and  vigour  to  all  the  parts  and  products  of  the 
earth :  they  kept  themselves  so  far  right  as  not  to  mistake 
them  for  the  true  God ;  but  they  imagined  them  to  be  the 
most  glorious  of  his  ministers  that  could  be  made  the  object 
of  their  sight;  and  not  taking  due  care  to  keep  strictly  to 
what  their  forefathers  had  delivered  to  them  from  revelation 
about  religion,  they  were  led  away  by  their  own  imaginations 
to  appoint  an  idolatrous  worship  for  beings  which  had  been 
created,  and  by  nature  were  no  gods. 

And  of  this  sort  was  the  idolatry  that  first  spread  over 
Canaan,  Arabia,  and  all  the  other  neighbouring  and  adjacent 
nations ;  and  I  might  say  the  same  was  first  propagated  into 
the  more  distant  and  remote  countries.  When  the  Israelites 
were  preparing  to  take  possession  of  the  land  of  Canaan,  the 
chief  caution  that  was  given  them  against  their  falling  into 
the  idolatry  of  the  nations  round  about  them  shews  what 
the  religion  and  idolatry  of  those  nations  was :  and  the  vin- 
dication which  Job  made  for  himself  intimates  that  this 
was  the  idolatry  of  the  Arabians  in  his  days.  He  tells  us^, 
that  he  had  never  beheld  ike  su7i  when  it  shined^  nor  the  moon 
walking  in  brightness  ;  and  that  his  heart  had  not  been  enticed, 
nor  his  mouth  kissed  his  hand;  i.  e.  he  had  never  looked  up  to 
the  sun  and  moon,  and  bowed  down  to  pay  a  religious  wor- 
ship to  them ;  or,  (as  Moses  expresses  it  in  his  caution  to  the 
Israelites  ^,)  he  had  not  lift  up  his  eyes  to  heaven^  nor  when  he 
saw  the  sun  and  the  moon  and  the  stars,  even  all  the  ho^  of 
heaven^  was  driven  to  toorship  and  to  serve  them.  This  there- 
fore was  the  first  and  most  ancient  idolatry. 

And  when  the  several  nations  of  the  world  had  thus  be- 
gun to  deviate  from  the  true  worship  of  God,  they  did  not 
stop  here,  but  in  a  little  time  went  further  and  further  into 
all  manner  of  superstitions,  in  which  the  Egyptians  quickly 
outstripped  and  went  beyond  all  the  other  nations  of  the 
earth.  The  Egjrptians  began,  as  I  have  said,  first  with  the 
worship  of  the  sun  and  moon ;  in  a  little  time  they  took  the 

^  Job  xzxi.  26,  27.  i  Deut.  It.  19. 
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elements  into  the  number  of  their  gods^  and  worshipped  the 
earth,  the  water,  the  fire,  the  air^^ ;  in  time  they  looked  over 
the  catalogue  of  their  ancestors,  and  appointed  a  worship  for 
sach  as  had  been  more  eminently  famous  in  their*  genera- 
tions^ ;  and  they  haying  before  this  made  pillars,  statues,  or 
images,  in  memory  of  them,  they  paid  their  worship  before 
these,  and  so  introduced  this  sort  of  idolatry.  In  time  they 
descended  still  lower,  and  did  not  only  worship  men,  but,  con- 
sidering what  creatures  had  been  most  eminently  serviceable 
to  their  most  celebrated  ancestors,  or  remarkably  instrumental 
in  being  made  use  of  by  the  first  inventors  of  the  several 
arts  of  living,  towards  the  carrying  forward  the  inventions 
that  were  first  found  out  for  the  providing  for  the  conveni- 
ences of  life,  they  consecrated  these  also ;  and  in  later  ages, 
vegetables  and  inanimate  things  had  a  religious  regard  paid 
to  them.  In  this  manner  they  fell  from  one  thing  to  another, 
after  they  cetued  to  retain  Ood  in  their  knowledge^  according 
to  what  God  had  been  pleased  to  reveal  to  them  concerning 
himself  and  his  worship;  becoming  every  day  more  and 
more  vain  in  their  imaginations,  they  wandered  farther  and 
ferther  from  the  true  religion  into  all  manner  of  fooleries 
and  abominations. 

At  what  particular  times  the  Egyptians  took  the  several 
steps  that  led  them  into  their  grosser  idolatries,  we  cannot 
say,  but  we  find  they  were  got  into  them  very  early.  They 
worshipped  images,  even  the  images  of  beasts,  before  the 
Israelites  left  them,  as  appears  firom  the  Israelites  setting  up 
the  calf  at  Horeb°^,  in  imitation  of  the  gods  which  they  had 
seen  in  Egypt ;  and  it  is  remarkable  that  they  were  by  this 
time  such  proficients  in  the  art  of  making  these  gods,  as 
to  cast  them  in  metal,  for  such  an  image  was  that  which  the 
Israelites  set  up ;  and  this  makes  the  observation  of  Pausa- 
nias  appear  very  probable,  who  remarks  °,  that  the  Egyptians 
had  wooden  or  carved  images  at  the  time  that  Danaus  came 
into  Greece;  for  supposing  Danaus's  coming  into  Greece 
to  be  about  the  time  where  the   Arundelian  marble  fixes 

k  Diodor.  Sic.  lib.  i.  §.  ii,  12,  &c.  n  In  Corinthiads,  p.  1 18.  ed.  Sylb. 

^  W.  IWd.  Han.  1613. 
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it%  i.  e.  a  little  before  the  time  when  Moses  visited  the 
children  of  Israel,  namely,  A.  M.  2494,  it  looks  very  probable 
that  they  had  this  sort  of  images  thus  early,  becanse  it 
appears  from  what  I  before  observed,  that  before  twenty 
years  after  this  time  they  were  so  improved  as  to  make  them 
of  better  materials,  and  in  a  more  curious  and  artful  man- 
ner ;  for  archbishop  Usher  places  the  exit  of  the  children 
of  Israel  out  of  Egypt  but  nineteen  years  after  this  year,  in 
which  Danaus  is  supposed  to  have  come  into  Greece.  The 
observation  of  Fausanias  was,  [^ara  r^  irivra,  fuiAujra  rit 
AJyt/TTTia,]  that  the  Egyptian  images  were  all  wooden  p  or 
carved  ones  at  that  time,  i.  e.  at  the  time  that  Danaus  left 
Egypt,  which  being,  as  will  appear  hereafter,  several  years 
before  he  came  to  Greece,  it  is  very  probable  that  the  use  of 
images  in  Egypt  was  then  in  its  first  rise  and  infancy,  and 
that  the  makers  of  them  were  not  got  further  than  to  try 
their  art  upon  such  common  and  easy  materials  as  young 
beginners  would  choose  to  make  their  first  attempts  on. 
The  religion  of  Egjrpt  was  so  entirely  corrupted  in  Moses's 
time,  that  he  could  not  venture  upon  suffering  the  Israelites 
to  sacrifice  unto  the  Lord  their  God  in  the  land ;  for  he  told 
Pharaoh,  that  it  would  be  in  no  wise  proper  for  them  to 
attempt  it  4,  because  they  would  be  obliged  to  sctcrifice  the 
abomination  of  the  Egyptians  before  their  eyes,  i.  e.  some  of 
those  living  creatures  which  the  Egyptians  had  consecrated ; 
and  that  they  should  hereby  so  enrage  them,  that  they  would 
stone  them  for  so  doing.  But  they  do  not  seem  to  have 
deviated  thus  far  in  the  days  of  Joseph  :  Joseph  appears  by 
all  the  actions  of  his  life  to  have  been  a  man  of  virtue ;  his 

o  Archbishop   Usher   supposes  the  image  of  either  wood  or  stcme;    end 

Parian  Chronicon  to  have  been  com-  Hesychius  says,  ^6wa  ieydK/ufra  icvpUn 

posed  A.  M.   3741 :   and  the  marble  r^  4^  llXmv  4^Wfji4va  ^  Aitibr.    The 

tells  us    that  Danaus's    coming  into  best  explanation  of  the  true  meaning  of 

Greece  was  1 247  years  earlier,  so  that  the  word  seems  to  have  been  designed 

according  to  this  account  it  was  A.  M.  by  Eusebius,  [Pftep.  Evang.  lib.  iiL  c. 

2494,  as  I  have  placed  it,  which  is  about  8.]  where  he  opposes  it  to  a  am^X^umr  fy- 

twenty  years  bcdfore  the  Israelites  going  yov,  meaning  perhaps  a  molten  image : 

out  of  Egypt.  but  the  passage  is  so  corrupted,  that 

P  The  translator  of  Pausanias  renders  there  is  no  guessing  at  the  true  mean- 

the  word  {dai«,  e  ligno,  and  so  I  find  ing  of  it.     I  have  been  in  some  doubts 

many  authors  agree  to  ^ke  it.     Cle-  whether  {Jcva  in  Fausanias  mi^t  not 

mens  Alezandrinus   [in  Cohortat.  ad  be  a  mistake  for  |<6fica,  or  {titiw. 

Gentes]  thinks  |^of  to  be  a  carved  4  Exod.  viii.  26. 
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heart  was  fiiU  of  the  hope  and  expectation  of  the  promise 
which  God  had  made  to  Abraham,  to  Isaac,  and  to  Jacob ' ; 
and  therefore  he  took  an  oath  of  the  children  of  Israel,  that 
when  God  should  yisit  them,  and  bring  them  out  of  Egypt, 
they  would  carry  away  his  bones  with  them;  and  yet  he 
married  in  Egypt  the  priest  of  On'^s  daughter  > ;  and  after- 
wards, when  the  land  was  famished,  he  took  the  priests  under 
his  protection,  so  as  not  to  have  them  suffer  in  a  calamity 
which  was  so  severe  and  heavy  upon  aU  the  other  inhabitants 
of  the  land^.  If  the  religion  of  Egypt  had  at  this  time  been 
80  entirely  corrupted,  as  it  was  in  Moses's  time,  Joseph, 
who  had  the  same  faith  as  Moses  had,  would  surely  no  more 
than  Moses  did,  have  sat  down  in  the  enjoyment  of  the 
pleasures  and  honours  and  riches  of  Egypt;  but  at  least, 
when  Pharaoh  had  put  him  in  full  power,  so  that  tcithatU 
Am  no  man  Ufied  up  his  hand  or  foot  in  all  the  land  ofEgypt^^ 
he  would  have  used  his  credit  with  the  king,  and  his  au- 
thority both  with  the  priests  and  the  people,  to  have  in  some 
measure  corrected  their  religion,  if  there  had  been  any  of 
these  grosser  abommations  at  that  time  in  it ;  and  he  might 
sorely  have  as  easily  effected  something  in  this  matter,  as 
he  brought  about  a  total  change  of  the  property  of  all  the 
subjects  of  the  land.  But  the  truth  of  the  matter  was  most 
probably  this  :  the  Egyptians  and  the  Israelites  were  indeed 
at  this  time  in  some  respects  of  a  different  religion,  and  not 
being  able  to  join  worship  at  the  same  altar,  they  might  not 
(according  to  their  notions  of  things)  eat  with  one  another : 
but  their  differences  were  not  as  yet  so  wide,  but  that 
they  could  bear  with  Joseph,  and  Joseph  with  them;  and 
therefore  all  their  grosser  corruptions,  which  led  them  to 
worship  the  images  of  beasts  and  of  men,  must  be  supposed 
to  haye  arisen  later  than  these  days ;  and  the  time  between 
Joseph's  death  and  the  children  of  Israel's  going  out  of 
Egypt  being  about  a  century  and  a  half,  they  may  very  well 
be  supposed  to  have  been  begim  in  the  first  part  of  this  tune, 
and  the  Egyptians  to  have  had  only  carved  or  wooden  images, 


'  Gen.  L  24,  25.  ^  Gen.  xlviL  22. 

s  Gen.  zli.  45.  u  Gen.  xli.  44. 
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according  to  Pausanias,  until  after  Danaus  left  them,  and  to 
have  so  improved  as  to  make  molten  images  before  the 
Israelites*  departure  from  them. 

There  is  indeed  one  passage  in  Genesis  which  seems  to 
intimate  that  there   was   that  religious   regard,  which  the 
Egyptians  were  afterwards  charged  with,  paid  to  creatures 
even  in  the  days  of  Joseph ;  for  we  are  informed,  that  he 
put  his  brethren  upon  telling  Pharaoh  their  profession,  in 
order  to  have  them  placed  in  the  land  of  Gk>shen,  for^  or 
because,  every  shepherd  is  an  abomination  to  the  Egyptians^  I 
must  freely  acknowledge  that  I  cannot  satisfy  myself  about 
the  meaning  of  this  passage:   I  cannot  see  that  shepherds 
were  really  at  this  time  an  abomination  to  the  Egyptians; 
for  Pharaoh  himself  had  his  shepherds ;  and  when  he  ordered 
Joseph  to  place  his  brethren  in  the  land  of  Goshen  y,  he 
was  so  far  from  disapproving  of  their  employment,  that  he 
ordered  him,  if  he  knew  of  any  men  of  activity  amongst  them, 
that  he  should  make  them  rulers  over  his  cattle :  nay,  the 
Egyptians  were  at  this  time  shepherds  themselves,  as  well  as 
the  Israelites;   for  we  are  told,  when  their  money  fiuled, 
they  brought'  their  cattle  of  all  sorts  unto  Joseph^  to  ex- 
change them  for  com,  and,  among  the  rest,  their  flocks  of 
the  same  kind  with  those  which  the  Israelites  were  to  tell 
Pharaoh  that  it  was  their  profession  to  take  care  of,  as  will 
appear  to  any  one   that  will  consult  the  Hebrew   text  in 
the  places  referred  to.     Either  therefore  we  must  take  the 
expression,  that  every  shepherd  was  an  abomination  to  the 
Egyptians^  to  mean  no  more  than  that  they  thought  meanly 
of  the  employment,  that  it  was  a  lazy,  idle,  and  unactive 
profession,  as  Pharaoh  seemed  to   question  whether  there 
were   any  men  of  activity  amongst  them,  when  he  heard 
what  their  trade  was ;   or,  if  we  take  the  words  to  signify  a 
religious  aversion  to  them,  which  does  indeed  seem  to  be 
the  true  meaning  of  the  expression  from  the  use  made  of  it 
in  other   places  of  Scripture,  then  I  do  not  see  how  it  is 
reconcilable   with    Pharaoh's    inclination   to    employ    them 
himself,  or  with  the  Egyptians  being  many  of  them  at  this 

»  Gen.  xlvi.  34.  y  Gen.  xlvii.  6.  *Ver.  17. 
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time  of  the  same  profession  themselves,  which  the  heathen 
writers  agree  with  Moses  ^  in  supposing  them  to  be. 

The  learned  have  observed^  that  there  are  several  interpo- 
lations in  the  books  of  the  Scriptures  which  were  not  the 
words  of  the  sacred  writers.  Some  persons  affecting  to  shew 
their  learning,  when  they  read  over  the  ancient  MSS.  would 
sometimes  put  a  short  remark  in  the  margin,  which  they 
thought  might  give  a  reason  for,  or  clear  the  meaning  of, 
some  expression  in  the  text  against  which  they  placed  it,  or 
to  which  they  adjoined  it;  and  from  hence  it  happened  now 
and  then,  that  the  transcribers  from  manuscripts  so  remarked 
apon  did,  through  mistake,  take  a  marginal  note  or  remark 
into  the  text,  imagining  it  to  be  a  part  of  it.  Whether 
Moses  might  not  end  his  period  in  this  place  with  the  words, 
that  ye  may  dwdl  in  the  land  of  Goshen  ;  and  whether  what 
follows,  ybr  eeery  shepherd  is  an  abomination  to  the  ^Egyptians, 
may  not  have  been  added  to  the  text  this  way,  is  entirely 
submitted  to  the  judgment  of  the  learned. 

As  the  Egyptians  did  thus  sink  into  the  grossest  idolatries 
very  early,  so  they  propagated  their  errors  into  all  the  neigh- 
bouring nations  round  about  them :  the  Philistines  quickly 
came  to  have  some  of  the  gods  which  the  Egyptians  served ; 
they  had  set  up  Dagon  before  Eli's  time*',  and  the  image 
of  Dagon  was  in  part  a  human  representation,  for  it  had  an 
head,  face,  and  palms  of  hands ;  and  the  nations  which  the 
Israelites  passed  through,  after  their  coming  out  of  Egypt, 
had  amongst  them  at  that  time  idols,  not  only  of  wood  and 
stone,  [which  were  the  (6ava  before  mentioned,  and  the  most 
ancient,]  but  of  silver  and  gold  also  ^ :  Egypt  was  the  fruitful 
mother  of  all  these  abominations ;  and  the  nearer  nations 
were  situated  to,  or  the  sooner  they  had  acquaintance  with 
Egypt,  the  earlier  idolatries  of  this  sort  were  practised 
amongst  them :  for, 

If  we  go  into  Asia,  into  the  parts  a  little  distant  from 
E^^t,  we  find,  that,  during  all  the  first  ages,  the  luminaries 
of  heaven  or  the  elements  were  the  only  objects  of  their 
idolatrous  worship.   JBoo/,  or  Bel,  or  Baal-samen,  i.  e.  accord- 

*  Diodonu  Sic.  tib.  L  §.  73,  74.  p.  47.      b  i  Sam.v.      c  Deut.  zxiz.  i6«  17. 
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ing  to  their  own  interpretation  d,  the  king  or  hrd  o/heaten, 
as  the  Hebrew  word  Baal-skemaim  would  import,  or  Baal' 
Zeiuby  i.  e.  the  lard  o/Jties^  (by  which  names  they  meant « 
the  sun,)  were  the  ancient  deities  of  the  Phoenicians.  The 
Ammonites  worshipped  the  same  god  under  the  name  of 
MUeam,  or  Moloch  ^  i.  e.  Melech^  or  the  king.  The  Arabians 
likewise  worshipped  the  sun  under  the  name  of  Ba€d-Peor, 
or  Ba(d-Phegor  f^.  And  the  men  of  Sepharvaim,  who  were 
brought  out  of  Assyria  into  Samaria,  in  the  reign  of  Ahaz 
king  of  Judah,  and  Hoshea  king  of  Samaria  ^,  had  Anam- 
mdechy  i.  e.  the  king  of  the  clouds ;  and  Adram-melech,  or 
rather  Adar-ha^melech,  i.  e.  Adar,  or  Mars  the  king,  for  their 
gods ;  and  very  probably  Nergal  and  Ashimay  Nibhaz  and 
Tartaky  the  gods  of  the  other  nations  that  were  brought  with 
them,  were  deities  of  the  same  sort.  These,  and  such  as 
these,  were  the  gods  worshipped  in  the  several  countries  of 
Asia  in  the  first  days  of  their  idolatry,  and  some  nations  did 
not  descend  lower  for  many  ages.  The  Persians  in  their 
early  times  had  no  temples,  statues,  altars,  or  images  i ;  but 
they  sacrificed  on  the  top  of  mountains,  to  the  sun,  moon, 
earth,  fire,  and  water.  The  first  image  that  was  set  up 
amongst  them  was  a  statue  to  Venus,  and  that  was  erected 
not  till  almost  the  end  of  the  Persian  empire,  by  a  king  whom 
Clemens  Alexandrinus  calls  Artaxerxes,  and  very  probably 
he  meant  Artaxerxes  Ochus  k,  the  predecessor  of  Darius,  in 
whose  reign  Alexander  the  Great  overthrew  the  Persian  em- 
pire. We  read  in  many  places  of  the  Old  Testament  of  the 
idols  of  Babylon,  and  Nebuchadnezzar  set  up  an  image  of 
gold  in  the  plain  of  Durai ;  and  though  this  was  not  the  first 
image  set  up  amongst  them,  (for  Isaiah  mentions  their  hiring 
goldsmiths  to  make  them  gods  ™,)  yet  I  believe  that  we  may 


d  Etueb.  Prep.  Evang.  1.  i.  c.  lo.  ha  Kings  zvii.  31.  and  24. 

«  Procop.  GasMBua  in  i  Kings  xvi.  p.  i  Herodot.  1.  i.  §.  131.    S^abo.  1. 

331.  Ed.  Meurs.  i6ao.  Servius  in  Ma,  xv.  p   732.  Ed.  Pftr.  1620.  Xenopbon. 

lib.  ii.  V.  83.   pamasdus  in  vita  Isidori  in  Cyropsd.  in  multis  loc.     Brissonios 

apud  Photinm.  §.  242.  p.  1050.     Ed.  de  regno  Persarum.  lib.  ii. 

161 1.    Eiiseb.  Prap.  Eyang.  1.  i.  c.  7.  1^  Cobortat.  ad  Gentes.  p.  37.    Ed. 
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28.     Hosea  ix.  10. 
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place  their  beginning  this  idolatry  about  or  but  little  before 
this  time ;  for  the  removal  of  the  Cuthites^  of  the  men  of  Ava, 
Hamath,  and  Sepharvaim,  from  the"  countries  of  Babylon 
into  Samaria,  was  about  a  century  before  the  reign  of  Nebu- 
chadnezzar^ and  they  seem  not  to  have  learnt  in  their  own 
countries  to  become  worshippers  of  these  sort  of  gods ;  for 
when  they  set  up  the  idolatries  of  their  nations  in  Samaria, 
they  did  not  set  up  images,  but  made  Succoth-benoth  %  i.  e. 
shrines,  or  model-temples,  little  structures,  such  as  St.  Ste- 
phen speaks  of,  when  he^  mentions  ^e  tabemacha  of  Moloch  ^ 
which  they  took  up  and  carried  about  in  processions ;  or  they 
had  sidereal  representations  of  the  luminaries  of  heaven,  such 
as  St  Stephen  calls  the  star  of  the  god  JRemphan. 

The  first  step  which  the  Babylonians,  and  very  probably  all 
other  nations^  took  towards  image-worship,  was  the  erect- 
ing pillars  in  honour  of  their  gods.  All  their  other  idols 
were  novelties  in  comparison  of  these.  We  read  that  Jacob 
set  up  a  pillar  when  he  vowed  a  vow  unto  the  true  God  ^ ; 
so  that  the  erecting  these  pillars  was  a  very  ancient  practice, 
even  as  ancient  as  A.  M.  2246,  and  practised  we  see  by  the 
professors  of  the  true  religion ;  and  when  men  fell  into  idol- 
atry, they  kept  on  this  practice,  and  erected  such  pillars  to 
their  false  gods.  The  Alexandrian  Chronicon,  in  the  place 
which  I  have  before  cited,  remarks  to  us,  that  the  Babylo- 
nians set  up  a  pillar  to  the  planet  Mars ;  and  Clemens  Alex- 
andrinus'  observes,  that  before  the  art  of  carving  was  in- 
vented, the  ancients  erected  pillars,  and  paid  their  worship 
to  them,  as  to  statues  of  their  gods.  Herodian '  mentions  a 
pillar  or  large  stone  (for  it  is  to  be  observed  that  these  pillars 
were  large  stones  set  up  without  art^  or  workmanship)  erected 
in  honour  of  the  sun,  by  the  title  of  EligahaluSj  or  M-Gebaly 
i.  e.  the  god  of  Gebat^  a  city  of  Phoenicia.  Pausanias  mentions 
several  of  these  uncarved  pillars  in  Boeotia  in  Greece  ^,  and 
he  says  they  were  the  ancient  statues  erected  to  their  gods*. 
Some  time  after  the  first  use  of  these,  they  erected  wooden 

B  3  Kings  xTii.  24.  «  Lib.  v.  p.  563. 

^  Ver.  30.  t  Pausan.  in  Boeoticis,  and  in  this 

P  Acts  vii.  43.  respect  they  were  like  Jacob's  pillars. 

^  Gen.  xrriii.  18.  and  xxxy.  14.  a  In  Boeotids. 

^  Stromat.  1  i.  $.  24.  p.  151.  x  Idem  in  Achaids. 
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ones^  and  these  at  first  had  but  little  workmanship  bestowed 
upon  them;  for  we  read  in  Clemens  Alexandrinus^,  that  a 
block,  or  trunk  of  a  tree^  was  an  ancient  statue  of  Juno  at 
Samos ;  and  Plutarch  informs  us,  that  two  beams,  or  pieces 
of  timber,  joined  together  with  two  shorter  cross  beams,  was 
the  ancient  representation  of  Castor  and  Pollux';  and  hence 
it  came  to  pass,  that  the  astrologers  pitched  upon  the  figare 
of  this  representation  to  be  the  character  for  the  constellation 
called  Gemini,  which  they  describe  thus,  n. 

Epiphanius^  and  other  writers  have  imagined  that  image- 
worship  was  very  early  in  Assyria  and  Chaldaea,  even  as  early 
as  the  days  of  Alnraham ;  they  represent,  that  Serug,  Nahor, 
and  Terah  the  father  of  Abraham,  were  statuaries  and  carvers, 
and  that  they  made  idols,  and  set  up  image-worship  in 
these  countries :  but  there  is  no  proof  of  this  opinion,  except 
Jewish  traditions,  which  are  of  no  great  account.  Pillars  of 
stone  were  perhaps  in  use  in  these  times,  but  they  were  only 
common  stones  heaped  upon  one  another,  as  Jacob  afterwards 
heaped  them,  and  Joshua  upon  another  occasion^  many 
generations  after ;  or  they  were  large,  but  ipyol  k(Boi,  as  Pansa- 
nias  calls  them ;  they  had  no  workmanship  about  them  which 
could  intimate  the  hand  of  the  artificer  to  have  been  con- 
cerned in  them.  Laban  indeed,  a  descendant  of  this  family, 
had  his  teraphim,  in  our  translation,  gods,  which  Bachel 
stole  from  himc ;  but  we  have  no  reason  to  imagine  that  these 
were  image-gods;  it  is  more  probable  that  they  were  little 
pillars,  or  stones,  which  had  the  names  of  their  ancestors  in- 
scribed upon  them.  As  they  erected  larger  pillars  to  their 
deities,  so  they  made  smaller  and  portable  ones  in  memory 
of  their  ancestors,  which  were  esteemed  by  them  much  as 
family-pictures  are  now  by  us ;  and  that  made  Eachel  so  fond 
of  taking  them  when  she  went  away  from  her  father's  house, 
and  Laban  so  angry  at  the  thoughts  of  their  being  taken 
from  him.  In  after-ages,  when  the  pillars  erected  to  the 
gods  were  turned  into  statues,  these  family-pillars  were  con- 
verted into  little  images ;  and  these  seem  to  be  the  beginnmg 

J  Cohort,  ad  Gentes,  §.  4.  p.  13.  in  Xtpohxy  et  al. 

«  Philadelph.  p.  478.  initio.  b  Josh.  iv.  5. 

*  Advenus  Hteres.  Li.  §.  6.  Suidas         c  Gen.  xxxi. 
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of  the  PenateSj  or  family-gods,  of  which  we  have  frequent 
mention  in  after-times. 

Idolatry  made  its  progress  in  Greece  in  much  the  same 
manner;  for^  according  to  Plato's  express  words'',  the  first 
Grecians  esteemed  those  to  be  the  only  gods,  which  many  of 
the  foreign  nations  thought  so,  namely,  the  sun,  moon,  and 
stars:  they  worshipped  therefore  at  first  the  luminaries  of 
heaven ;  in  time  they  came  to  worship  the  elements ;  for  the 
same  author  mentions  these  also  as  their  ancient  deities,  and 
they  erected  pillars  in  honour  of  them,  as  the  Asians  did  to 
their  gods,  as  appears  from  the  authorities  already  cited,  and 
many  other  places  which  might  be  quoted  from  Pausanias 
and  other  writers.  At  what  time  the  Ghreeks  came  to  wor- 
ship such  gods  as  Homer  sings  of  is  uncertain ;  but  their 
worship  was  evidently  established  before  his  time.  All 
writers*  do  in  the  general  agree,  that  the  Greeks  had  the 
names  and  the  worship  of  these  gods  from  Egypt ;  and  Hero* 
dotos  was  of  opinion  that  the  Pelasgi  first  encouraged  the 
reception  of  them  ^  at  what  time  he  does  not  tell  us ;  but  we 
may  remark  this,  that  we  cannot  suppose  it  to  be  before  the 
pluitation  of  that  people,  which  left  Greece  under  the  conduct 
and  command  of  Oenotruse,  were  migrated  into  Italy ;  for  if 
it  had,  they  would  have  carried  these  gods  and  this  sort  of 
worship  with  them. 

But  if  we  look  into  Italy,  we  not  only  find  in  general  that 
the  writers  of  their  ^  antiquities  remark,  that  their  ancient 
deities  were  of  a  different  sort  firom  those  of  Ghreece ;  but, 
according  to  Plutarch  i,  Numa,  the  second  king  of  Rome, 
made  express  orders  against  the  use  of  images  in  the  worship 
of  the  Deity;  nay,  he  says  further,  that  for  the  first  170 
years  after  the  building  the  city,  the  Romans  used  no  images, 
but  thought  the  Deity  to  be  invisible,  and  reputed  it  un- 
lawful  to  make  representations  of  him  from   things   of  an 

A  In  Cntylo.     His  words  are,  ^ttL  et  mult.  al. 
Mrra/  /am  ol  wpSroi  rm^  iuf$p^iirwy  ircpl         f  In  Euterpe,  c.  50. 
rV  XAAiSa  ro&rovs  fiSvous  Bco^f  rryu-         g  Pausanias  in  Arcadids,  p.  458.  ed. 

Hai  •fcvtp  rw  itoAXoi  rm^  Bapfiipw,  Sylb.  1613. 
f^MT  hoSL  ctKiiyfpf  Kot  TifF  aral  iffrpa  ica2         b  Dionys  Halicar.  lib.  vii.  c.  70. 


i  In  Numa.  Init.  et  Clem.  Alezand. 
* Enseb.  Phep.  Evang.  lib.  i.  c.  6.     Stromat.  Li.  $.  15.  p.  130. 
Diodor.  Sic  lib.  i.  &c.  Clem.  Alezand. 
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inferior  nature ;  so  that,  according  to  this  account,  Rome 
being  built  about  A.  M.  3256  k,  the  inhabitants  of  Italy  were 
not  greatly  corrupted  in  their  religion  even  so  late  as  A.  M. 
3426,  which  falls  when  Nebuchadnezzar  was  king  of  Babylon, 
and  about  169  years  after  the  time  where  I  am  to  end 
this  work.  It  is  remarkable  that  Plutarch  does  not  represent 
Numa  as  correcting  or  refining  the  ancient  idolatry  of  Italy ; 
but  expresses,  that  this  people  never  had  these  grosser  deities, 
either  before,  or  for  the  first  1 70  years  of  their  city ;  so  that 
it  is  more  than  probable  that  Greece  was  not  thus  corrupted 
when  the  Felasgi  removed  from  thence  into  Italy;  and 
further,  that  the  Trojans  were  not  such  idolaters  at  the 
destruction  of  their  city,  because,  according  to  this  account, 
^neas  neither  brought  with  him  images  into  Italy,  nor  such 
gods  as  were  worshipped  by  the  adoration  of  images ;  and 
therefore  Pausanias^,  who  imagined  that  iBneas  carried  the 
Palladium  into  Italy,  was  as  much  mistaken  as  the  men  of 
Argos,  who  affirmed  themselves  to  have  it  in  their  city"". 
The  times  of  Numa  are  about  200  years  after  Homer,  and 
very  probably  the  idolatry  so  much  celebrated  in  his  writings 
might  by  this  time  begin  to  appear  in  Italy,  and  thereby  oc- 
casion Numa  to  make  laws  and  constitutions  against  it. 

There  are  several  other  particulars  which  might  be  added 
to  this  subject ;  but  I  am  unwilling  to  draw  out  this  digression 
to  a  greater  length,  and  shall  only  offer  a  remark  or  two, 
and  put  an  end  to  this  book. 

It  is  observable,  that  the  first  corruptions  of  religion  were 
begun  by  kings  and  rulers  of  nations.  Ninus  taught  the 
Assyrians  to  worship  fire ;  and  Syphis,  king  of  Egypt,  wrote 
a  sacred  book,  which  laid  the  foundation  of  all  their  errors : 
in  like  manner  in  after-ages,  Nebuchadnezzar  set  up  the 
golden  image  in  the  plains  of  Pura;  and  when  image- 
worship  was  brought  into  Persia,  it  was  introduced,  as  the 
learned  Dr.  Hyde  observes,  by  some  king,  who  built  temples, 
set  up  statues,  appointed  priests,  and  settled  them  revenues, 
for  the  carrying  on  the  worship  according  to  the  rites  and 
institutions  which  he  thought  fit  to  prescribe  to  them.     And 

k  Archbishop  Usher's  Annals.         1  In  Corinthiads.  p.  127.         m  Ibid. 
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in  this  manner^  withont  doubt^  Sabiism  was  planted^  both  in 
Persia  and  all  other  nations.  Kings  and  heads  of  fieunilies 
were  the  priests  amongst  the  tme  worshippers  of  the  God  of 
heaven ;  Melchisedec  was  priest  as  well  as  king  of  Salem ; 
and  Abraham  was  the  priest  of  his  own  household :  and  we 
have  reason  to  believe  that  other  kings  were  careful  to 
preserve  to  themselves  this  honour,  and  presided  in  religion, 
88  well  as  ruled  and  governed  their  people ;  and  in  reality,  as 
the  circumstances  of  the  world  then  were,  if  they  had  not 
done  the  one,  they  could  not  have  e£fected  the  other.  Kings 
and  rulers  therefore  being  at  this  time  the  supreme  directors 
in  religion,  tlieir  inventions  and  institutions  were  what  began 
the  first  errors  and  innovations  which  were  introduced  into 
it.  This  point  should  indeed  be  a  little  more  carefully  ex- 
amined, because  some  writers  have  a  favourite  scheme,  which 
they  think  they  can  build  great  things  upon,  and  which  runs 
very  contrary  to  what  I  have  offered.  These  gentlemen 
advance  propositions  to  this  purpose :  that  God  had  given  to 
aQ  men  innate  principles,  sufficient  to  lead  them  to  know  and 
worship  him ;  but  that  the  great  misfortune  of  ihe  heathen 
world  was,  too  strict  a  reliance  of  the  laity  upon  the  clergy, 
who,  for  the  advanoement  of  their  own  lucre,  invented 
temples  and  altars  and  sacrifices,  and  all  manner  of  super- 
Btitiona.  Thus  they  run  on  at  random.  The  whole  of  their 
opinion  may  be  expressed  in  these  two  positions:  i.  That 
the  powers  and  faculties  which  God  at  first  gave  to  men  led 
them  itaturaUy  to  know  and  to  worship  him,  according  to  the 
dictates  of  right  reason,  i.  e.  in  the  way  of  natural  religion. 
2.  That  the  priests  for  their  own  ends  set  up  revealed  religion : 
and  this  is  in  truth  the  foundation  of  our  modern  deism ;  the 
professors  of  it  believing  in  their  hearts  that  there  never  was 
a  real  religion  at  all,  but  that  the  first  religion  in  the  world 
was  merely  natural,  men  worshipping  Ood  only  according  to 
what  reason  suggested  to  them  ;  but  that  in  time  artful  men, 
for  political  ends,  pretended  to  revelations,  and  led  the  world 
away  into  superstition ;  and  the  first  pretenders  to  these  reve- 
htions  were,  they  say,  the  priests  or  clergy.  But  all  this  is 
fiction  and  chimaera;  we  can  find  nothing  to  countenance 
these  extravagant  fancies  in  any  history  of  any  part  of  the 
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world  :  for  with  regard  to  the  first  point,  that  the  priests  were 
the  first  corrupters  of  religion ;  let  them  but  tell  us  when, 
and  where :  all  the  history  we  have  of  the  several  kingdoms 
of  the  world  agree  in  this,  that  kings  and  rulers  were  in  all 
the  heathen  nations  the  first  institutors  and  directors  of  the 
rites  and  ceremonies  of  religion,  as  well  as  of  the  laws  by 
which  they  governed  their  people:  and  we  have  not  only 
plain  hints  to  this  purpose  in  the  remains  of  those  early 
kingdoms,  of  which  perhaps  it  may  be  said,  that  the  acooonts 
are  so  short  and  imperfect  that  we  may  be  deceived  if  we  lay 
too  great  a  stress  upon  them  :  but  we  find,  that  all  antiquity 
was  so  universally  agreed  in  this  point,  that  if  we  look  into 
the  foundation  of  those  later  kingdoms,  of  which  we  have 
fuller  and  clearer  accounts  transmitted  to  us,  we  find  foller 
and  clearer  accounts  of  this  matter.  Romulus  and  Numa, 
and  other  succeeding  kings,  were  the  authors  and  institutors 
of  every  part  of  the  Roman  religion ;  and  we  are  told"  that 
Numa  wrote  a  book  upon  the  subject :  and  we  find  amongst 
the  appointments  of  Romulus  ^,  that  when  he  had  settled  the 
several  magistrates  and  officers^  which  he  thought  necessary 
for  the  well-governing  of  his  people,  he  reserved  to  himself 
as  king  to  be  the  supreme  director  of  the  sacra  and  sacrifices, 
and  to  perform  himself  the  public  offices  of  religion ;  for  so  I 
understand  the  words,  vivra  bi  iK€lvov  TrpiTT€<r6ai  to,  vpbs  raifs 
0€oif9  Seta.  And  I  think  I  am  directed  so  to  understand 
them  by  what  happened  afterwards ;  for  when  Brutus  and 
his  associates  expelled  the  kings,  banishing  Tarquinius,  and 
erecting  a  commonwealth  instead  of  the  kingly  government, 
it  is  remarkable  that  they  found  themselves  obliged  to  ap- 
point a  new  officer,  whom  they  called  the  Bex  sacrificulus, 
that  there  might  be  one  to  ofifer  those  sacrifices  which  used 
to  be  ofifered  by  the  king  for  the  people  P.  Quia  pMica 
sacra  gueedam^  says  Livy^,/^^  ipsos  reges  factitata  erant,  ne 
ubiubi  regum  desiderium  esset,  regem  sacrificulum  ereant:  i.  e. 
'^  Because  some  of  the  public  sacrifices  were  performed  by 
"  the  king  himself,  that  there  might  not  be  any  want  of  a 

n  Dionyg.  Halicarnaas.  lib.  i.  c.  63.         P  Dionys.  HaUcam.  1.  !▼.  c.  74.  p. 
p.  1 24*  269. 

o  Dionjs.  Halicam.  1.  iL  c.  14.  p.  87.         4  liv.  1.  ii.  c.  2. 
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''  king,  they  created  a  royal  sacrificer."  In  Greece  we  find 
the  same  institutions;  and,  according  to  Xenophon',  the 
kings  of  Lacedsemon  having  officers  under  them  for  the 
several  employments  of  the  state,  reserved  to  themselves  to 
be  the  priests  of  their  people  in  divine  affairs,  and  their 
governors  and  supreme  directors  in  civil.  And  this  was  the 
most  ancient  practice  in  all  nations ;  and  priests  were  so  far 
from  being  the  first  inventors  of  superstition,  or  corrupters  of 
religion,  that  in  the  sense  in  which  these  writers  use  the 
word,  there  were  no  priests  at  all  until  religion  was  consider- 
ably depraved  and  vitiated.  Every  man  was  at  first  the  priest 
of  his  own  family,  and  every  king  of  his  own  kingdom ;  and 
though  we  may  suppose  that  in  time,  when  kingdoms  came 
to  grow  large,  the  people  to  be  numerous,  and  the  affairs  to 
be  transacted  full  of  variety ;  that  then  kings  appointed,  for 
the  better  governing  of  their  people,  ministers  under  them, 
both  in  sacred  and  civil  matters:  yet  this  was  not  done  at 
first;  and  when  it  was  done,  the  ministers  so  appointed  were 
only  executors  of  the  injunctions  and  directions,  orders  and 
institutions,  which  the  kings  who  appointed  them  thought 
fit  to  give  them.  In  time,  the  ceremonies  and  institutions  of 
religion  grew  to  be  so  numerous,  as  that  kings  could  not 
always  be  at  leisure  to  attend  upon  the  performance,  or  the 
taking  care  of  the  particulars  of  them,  nor  could  a  new  king 
be  sufficiently  instructed,  at  his  coming  to  a  crown,  in  all  the 
various  rites  and  usages  that  had,  some  at  one  time,  and 
some  at  another,  being  established  by  his  ancestors ;  and  this 
occasioned  the  appointing  a  set  of  men,  whose  whole  business 
it  might  be  to  take  care  of  these  matters,  which  then  princes 
began  to  leave  to  them ;  and  firom  this  time  indeed  the  power 
and  authority  of  the  priests  grew  daily ;  though  even  after 
this  time  we  find  some  of  the  greatest  kings  directing  and 
acting  in  these  things  themselves.  Cyrus  commonly  offered 
the  public  sacrifices  himself' ;  and  Cambyses  his  father,  when 
he  sent  him  with  an  army  to  assist  Cyaxares  his  uncle,  ob- 
served to  him,  what  care  he  had  taken  to  have  him  fully 


'  In  Repab.  LaoedBem.  p.  688.  ed.         •  Xenophont.  Cyropsed.  1.  iii.  et  in 
UimdaT.  1594.  molt.  al.  loc. 
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instructed  in  augury,  that  he  might  be  abk  to  judge  for  him- 
self, and  not  depend  upon  his  augurs  for  their  directioiia*.  And 
thus  I  have  endeayoured  to  set  this  matter  in  the  light  in  which 
the  best  writers  and  historians  agree  to  place  it;  and  these  were, 
I  believe,  the  sentiments  which  Josephus  had  about  it^  who 
inquiring  into  what  might  be  the  first  occasion  of  the  many 
heathen  superstitions  and  errors  in  religion,  professes  himself 
to  think  that  they  began  at  first  from  the  legislators,  who 
not  rightly  knowing  the  true  nature  of  God,  or  not  rightly 
explaining  and  keeping  up  to  that  knowledge  which  they 
might  have  had  of  it,  were  hereby  led  to  appoint  constitu- 
tions in  religion  not  suitable  to  it,  and  so  opened  a  door  for 
those  that  came  after  to  introduce  all  sorts  of  deities  and 
superstitions  °.  And  very  agreeable  to  diis  is  the  determina- 
tion of  the  author  of  the  Book  of  Wisdom,  that  the  heathen 
idolatries  were  set  up  by  the  commandmeni$  of  kings  \  It 
will  perhaps  be  here  said,  that  kings  then  were  the  first 
introducers  of  revelation  and  superstition,  and  that  they  did  it 
to  aggrandize  themselves,  to  attract  the  greater  regard  and 
veneration  of  their  people.  To  this  I  answer :  we  find  accounts 
of  revelation  earlier  than  we  find  any  mention  of  kings.  Noah 
had  several  directions  from  the  Deity,  and  so  had  Adam ;  so 
that  we  must  set  aside  what  history  assures  us  to  have  been 
fact,  in  order  to  embrace  what  seems  to  these  sort  of  writers 
to  be  most  probable,  instead  of  it.  But  I  have  already  con- 
sidered 7  that  the  worship  of  God,  which  all  men  universally 
in  all  nations  performed  in  the  most  early  times,  was  of  such 
a  nature,  that  we  cannot  with  any  appearance  of  probability 
imagine,  but  that  it  was  at  first  introduced  by  divine  appoint- 
ments ;  for  we  cannot  learn  from  history,  nor,  if  we  reflect, 
can  we  conceive,  that  natural  reason  should  ever  have  led 
men  into  such  sentiments  as  should  have  induced  them  to 
think  of  worshipping  God  in  that  manner.  But  there  are  two 
queries  which  I  would  put  to  these  writers:  i.  If  there  was 
no  revelation  made  to  the  men  of  the  first  ages  in  matters  of 
religion,  how  came  all  nations  of  the  world  to  be  so  folly 

t  Xenophont.  Cjropaed.  1.  L  ^  Chap.  ziy.  i6. 

u  CoDtn  Apion.  lib.  u.  $.  35-  p.         7  Book  II.  p.  50. 
1386.  ed.  HudB. 
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persuaded  that  there  was,  as  to  make  it  necessary  for  legisla- 
torsy  who  made  appointments  in  religion,  to  pretend  to  some 
revelation  or  other,  in  order  to  support  and  establish  them! 
2.  How  came  men  to  think  of  acknowledging  and  worship- 
ping a  God  so  early  as  they  did  really  worship  and  acknow- 
ledge  him!  If  we  look  into  the  religious  appointments  of 
the  several  kings  and  rulers  whom  we  have  accounts  of,  we 
find  their  institutions  always  received  as  directions  from 
heaven,  by  their  hands  transmitted  to  their  people.  Romulus 
and  Numa  were  both  believed  to  have  been  directed  by  a 
revelation  what  tacra  they  were  to  establish ;  and  Lycurgus 
was  supposed  to  be  instructed  by  the  oracle  at  Delphos';  and 
thus  Syphis  the  king  of  Egypt  was  esteemed  to  be  Ocottt};, 
one  that  had  a  converse  with  the  gods.  The  general  maxim 
of  Plato  %  that  all  laws  and  constitutions  about  divine  worship 
were  to  be  had  only  from  the  gods,  was  every  where  received 
and  believed  in  the  world ;  and  when  kings  made  appoint- 
ments in  these  matters,  their  subjects  received  what  liiey  or- 
dered  as  the  dictates  of  inspiration,  believing  that  ^  a  divine 
teiUatce  was  in  the  lips  of  their  kings,  and  that  their  mouths 
transgressed  not  in  the  appointments  which  they  made  them ; 
and  this  they  readily  went  into,  not  being  artiully  betrayed 
by  kings  into  a  belief  of  revelation,  but  believing  them  to  be 
inspired  from  the  universal  knowledge  which  the  world  was 
then  frdl  of^  that  God  had  revealed  to  their  several  ancestors 
and  heads  of  £eanilies,  in  what  way  and  manner  they  should 
worship  him.  If  reason  only  had  been  the  first  guide  in 
matters  of  religion,  mlera  would  neither  have  thought  of, 
nor  have  wanted,  the  pretence  of  revelation,  to  give  credit  to 
their  institutions ;  whereas,  on  the  other  hand,  revelation  being 
generally  esteemed  in  all  nations  to  be  the  only  true  founda- 
tion of  religion,  kings  and  rulers,  when  they  thought  fit  to  add 
inventions  of  their  own  to  the  religion  of  their  ancestors, 
were  obliged  to  make  use  of  that  disposition,  which  they 
knew  their  people  to  have,  to  receive  what  came  recom- 
mended to  them  under  the  name  of  a  revelation.  But  to  pro- 
ceed to  the  second  query :  if  there  was  no  revelation  made 

'  Plutarch.  Lycorg.  *  De  Legib.  1.  vi.  Jt>  Prov.  xti.  io. 
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to  the  men  of  the  first  ages,  how  came  the  knowledge  and 
worship  of  God  so  early  into  the  world  ?  Perhaps  some  will 
answer,  according  to  lord  Herberts  from  innate  principles: 
if  they  do   so,  I  must  refer  them   to  what   our  ingenious 
countryman  Mr.  Locke  has  offered  upon  that  subject.    The 
only  way  that  reason  can  teach  men  to  know  God  must  be 
from  considering  his  works ;  and  if  so,  his  works  must  be  first 
known  and  considered,  before  they  can  teach  men  to  know 
the  author  of  them.     It  seems  to  be  but  a  wild  fancy,  that 
man  was  at  first  raised  up  in  this  world,  and  left  entirely  to 
himself,  to  find  out  by  his  own  natural  powers  and  fiunikies 
what  was  to  be  his  duty  and  his  business  in  it.     If  we  conld 
imagine  the  first  men  brought  into  the  world  in  this  manner, 
we  must,  with  Diodorus  Siculus,  conceive  them  for  many 
ages  to  be  but  very  poor  and  sorry  creatures.     The  tnvisHle 
things  ofOodaie  indeed  to  he  tinderstood  by  ^  things  thai  are 
made;  but  men  in  this  state  would  for  many  generations  be 
considering  the  things  of  the  world  in  lower  views,  in  order 
to  provide  themselves  the  conveniences  of  life  from  them, 
before  they  would  reflect  upon  them  in  such  a  manner  as 
should  awaken  up  in  their  minds  any  thoughts  of  a  God: 
and  when  they  should  come  to  consider  things  in  such  a  light 
as  to  discover  by  them  that  there  was  a  God,  yet  how  long 
must  it  be  before  they  can  be  imagined  to  have  arrived  at  such 
a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  things  of  the  world  as  to  have 
just  and  true  notions  of  lumf  We  see  in  fact,  that  when  men 
first  began  to  speculate  and  reason  about  the  things  of  the 
world,  they  reasoned  and  speculated  very  wrong.    In  Egypt, 
in  Chaldsa,  in  Persia,  and  in  all  other  countries,  fidse  and  ill- 
grounded  notions  of  the  things  which  God  had  made  in- 
duced them  to  worship  the  creatures  instead  of  the  Creator, 
and  that  at  times  when  other  persons,  who  had  less  philoso- 
phy, were  professors  of  a  truer  theology.     The  descendants 
of  Abraham  were  true  worshippers  of  the  God  of  heaven ; 
when  other  nations,  whose  great  and  wise  men  pretended  to 
consider  and  reason  about  the  works  of  the  creation,  did  in 
no  wise  rightly  apprehend  or  acknowledge  the  Warkmaster/  6ui 

c  Lib.  de  Religione  Gentilium^  c.  i.  et  2. 
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deemed  either /Ire,  or  windy  or  the  swift  air,  or  the  circle  of  the 
stars^  or  the  violent  water,  or  the  lights  ofheaven^  to  be  the  gods 
MA  govern  the  world;  being  delighted  with  their  beauty,  or 
astonished  at  their  power,  they  took  them  for  gods^.  In  a  word, 
if  we  look  over  all  the  accounts  we  have  of  the  several 
nations  of  the  earth,  and  consider  every  thing  that  has  been 
advanced  by  any  or  all  the  philosophers,  we  can  meet  with 
nothing  to  induce  us  to  think,  that  the  first  religion  of  the 
world  was  introduced  by  the  use  and  direction  of  mere  na- 
tural reason ;  but  on  the  other  hand,  all  history,  both  sacred 
and  profane,  offers  us  various  arguments  to  prove,  that  God 
revealed  to  men  in  the  first  ages  how  he  would  be  worship- 
ped; but  that,  when  men,  instead  of  adhering  to  what  had 
been  revealed,  came  to  lean  to  their  own  understandings,  and 
to  set  up  what  they  thought  to  be  right  in  the  room  of  what 
God  himself  had  directed,  they  lost  and  bewildered  themselves 
in  endless  errors.  This  I  am  sensible  is  a  subject  that  should 
be  examined  to  the  bottom ;  and  I  am  persuaded,  if  it  were, 
the  result  of  the  inquiry  would  be  this,  that  he  that  thinks 
to  prove  that  the  world  ever  did  in  fact  by  wisdom  know  God; 
that  any  nation  upon  earth,  or  any  set  of  men  ever  did,  from 
the  principles  of  reason  ofdy,  without  any  assistance  from  re- 
velation, find  out  the  true  nature  and  the  true  worship  of  the 
Deity,  must  find  but  some  history  of  the  world  entirely  dif- 
ferent firom  all  the  accounts  which  the  present  sacred  or  pro- 
fane writers  do  give  us ;  or  his  opinion  must  appear  to  be  a 
mere  guess  and  conjecture  of  what  is  barely  possible,  but 
what  all  history  assures  us  never  was  really  done  in  the 
world. 

4  Wudom  ziu.  i — ^4.  «  i  Corinth,  i  31. 
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THE 

PREFACE. 


THIS  second  yolume,  which  I  now  offer  to  the  pablic, 
carries  down  the  history  of  the  world  to  the  exit  of  the 
children  of  Israel  oat  of  Egypt.  The  method  I  have  kept  to 
is  the  same  as  in  the  former  volume ;  and  I  have  in  this,  as 
in  the  other,  interspersed,  as  I  go  along,  several  digressions 
upon  such  subjects,  as  either  the  Scripture  accounts,  or  the 
hints  we  meet  with  in  profane  authors  concerning  the  times 
I  treat  of,  suggested  to  me. 

Sir  Isaac  Newton's  chronology  was  not  published  until 
after  I  had  finished  both  my  former  volume  and  the  preface 
to  it:  but  as  his  sentiments  upon  the  ancient  chronology 
have  been  since  that  time  offered  to  the  world,  it  will  become 
me  to  endeavour  to  give  some  reasons  for  my  having  formerly, 
and  for  my  still  continuing  to  differ  from  him.  I  am  not 
yet  come  down  to  the  times  where  he  begins  his  chronology, 
and  for  that  reason  it  would  be  an  improper,  as  well  as  a 
venr  troublesome  anticipation,  to  enter  into  particulars,  which 
I  shall  be  able  to  set  in  a  much  clearer  light,  when  I  shall 
give  the  history  of  the  times  which  he  has  supposed  them  to 
belong  to.  But  since  there  are  in  sir  Isaac  Newton's  work 
several  arguments  of  a  more  extensive  influence,  than  to  be 
confined  to  any  one  particular  epoch,  and  which  are,  in  truth, 
the  main  foundation  of  his  whole  scheme,  and  do  affect  the 
whole  body  of  the  ancient  chronology,  I  shall  endeavour  to 
consider  them  here,  that  the  reader  may  judge,  whether  I 
have  already,  as  well  as  whether  I  shall  hereafter  proceed 
rightly,  in  not  being  determined  by  them.  The  first  of  them 
which  I  shall  mention  is  the  astronomical  argument  for  fixing 
the  time  of  the  argonautic  expedition,  formed  from  the 
constellations  of  Chiron.  This  seems  to  be  demonstration, 
and  to  prove  incontestably,  that  the  ancient  profane  history 
is  generally  carried  about  300  years  higher  backward  than 
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the  truth :  the  full  force  of  this  argument  is  clearly  expressed 
in  the  Short  Chronicle  *  as  follows. 

I.  '^  Chiron  formed  the  constellations  for  the  use  of  the 
"  Argonauts,  and  placed  the  solstitial  and  equinoctial  points 
^^  in  tne  fifteenth  degrees  or  middles  of  the  constellations  of 
"  Cancer,  Chelae,  Capricorn,  and  Aries.  Meton,  in  the  year 
^*  of  Nabonassar  316,  observed  the  summer  solstice  in  the 
^*  eighth  degree  of  Cancer,  and  therefore  the  solstice  had 
*^  then  gone  back  seven  degrees.  It  goes  back  one  degree 
^^  in  about  72  years,  and  seven  degrees  in  about  504  years : 
**  count  these  years  back  from  the  year  of  Nabonassar  316, 
"  and  they  will  place  the  Argonautic  expedition  936  years 
"  before  Christ"  The  Greeks  ^says  our  great  and  learned 
author  ^)  placed  it  300  years  earher.  The  reader  will  easily 
see  the  whole  force  of  this  argument  Meton,  anno  Nabo- 
nass.  3 1 6,  found  that  the  solstices  were  in  the  eighth  degrees 
of  the  constellations :  Chiron,  at  the  time  of  the  Argonautic 
expedition,  placed  them  in  the  fifteenth  degrees :  the  solstice 
goes  back  seven  degrees  in  504  years ;  fi'om  whence  it  follows, 
that  the  time  when  Chiron  placed  the  solstices  in  the  fifteenth 
degrees  was  504  years  before  anno  Nabonass.  316,  when 
Meton  found  that  they  were  in  the  eighth  degrees. 

The  fallacy  of  this  argument  cannot  but  appear  very 
evident  to  any  one  that  attends  to  it ;  for  suppose  we  allow 
that  Chiron  did  really  place  the  solstices  as  sir  Isaac  Newton 
represents,  (though  I  think  it  most  probable  that  he  did  not 
so  place  them,)  yet  it  must  be  undeniably  plain,  that  nothing 
can  be  certainly  established  from  Chiron's  position  of  them, 
unless  it  appears  that  Chiron  knew  how  to  give  diem  their 
true  place.  It  was  easy  for  so  great  a  master  of  astronomy  as 
sir  Isaac  Newton  to  calculate  where  the  solstices  ought  to 
be  placed  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  1689  c,  and  to  know  how 
many  years  have  passed  since  they  were  in  the  fifteenth 
degrees  of  the  constellations :  but  mough  we  should  allow, 
that  Chiron  imagined  them,  in  his  time,  to  be  in  this  position, 
yet,  if  he  really  was  mistaken  in  his  ima^ation,  no  argu- 
ment can  be  iormed  from  Chiron's  position  of  them ;  for 
supposing  the  true  place  of  the  solstices,  in  the  days  of 
Chiron,  to  be  in  the  nineteenth  degrees  of  the  constellations, 
it  will  be  evident,  from  what  was  the  true  place  of  them  in 
the  year  of  our  Lord  1689,  as  well  as  from  what  was  the  place 
of  them  anno  Nabonass.  316,  that  the  time  of  Chiron'^s  making 
his  scheme  of  the  heavens  was  about  300  years  earlier  than 

a  See  Short  Chronicle,  p.  25.  Lond.     p.  83.  Lond.  1728. 
1728.      The   argument  is   offered  at         t>  Chronol(^  of  the  Greeks,  p.  94. 
l^rgb  in  Chronology    of  the    Greeks,  c  Ibid.  p.  86. 
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our  great  and  learned  author  supposes,  though  Chiron  er- 
roneously placed  the  solstices  at  that  time  in  the  fifteenth 
degrees  of  the  constellations,  instead  of  the  nineteenth  ;  and 
whether  Chiron  might  not  mistake  four  or  five  degrees  this 
way  or  that  way,  we  may  judge  from  what  follows. 

Chiron's  skill  in  astronomy  was  so  imperfect,  that  we 
cannot  imagine  he  could  find  the  true  place  of  the  solstices 
with  any  tolerable  exactness.  The  Egyptians  were  the  first 
that  found  out  that  the  year  consisted  of  more  than  360 
days.  Strabo  informs  us  \  that  the  Theban  priests  were  the 
most  eminent  philosophers  and  astronomers,  and  that  they 
numbered  the  days  of  the  year,  not  by  the  course  of  the 
moon,  but  by  that  of  the  sun ;  and  that  to  twelve  months, 
consisting  each  of  thirty  days,  they  added  five  days  every  year. 
Herodotus  testifies  the  same  thing  *.  *'  The  Egyptians  (says 
"  he)  were  the  first  that  found  out  the  length  of  the  year.'* 
And  he  tells  us  particularly  what  they  determined  to  be  the 
true  length  of  it,  namely,  **  twelve  months  of  thirty  days  each, 
**  and  five  days  added  besides  them."  Diodorus  Siculus 
says,  «  The  Thebans  (i.  e.  the  priests  of  Thebes  in  Egypt) 
^'  were  the  first  that  brought  philosophy  and  astrology  to  an 
•*  exactness  ;**  and  he  adds,  **  they  determined  the  year  to 
**  consist  of  twelve  months,  each  of  thirty  days ;  and  added 
'^  five  days  to  twelve  such  months,  as  being  the  full  measure 
"  of  the  sun*8  annual  revolution  ^/*  And  thus,  until  the 
Egyptians  found  out  the  mistake,  all  astronomers  were  in  a 
very  great  error,  imagining  the  sun's  annual  motion  to  be 
performed  in  360  days. 

It  may  perhaps  be  here  said,  that  the  Egyptians  had  im- 
proved uieir  astronomy  before  Chiron's  days,  and  that  Chiron 
may  be  supposed  to  have  been  instructed  bv  them,  and  so  to 
have  been  a  pretty  good  astronomer.     To  tnis  I  answer : 

K  the  Egyptians  had  improved  their  astronomy  before 
Chiron^s  time,  yet  the  Greeks  were  ignorant  of  this  measure 
of  the  year  until  Thales  went  to  Egypt,  and  conversed  with 
the  priests  of  that  nation :  Thales,  says  Laertius  s,  was  the 
first  who  corrected  the  Greek  year.  And  this  opinion  of 
Laertius  is  confirmed  by  Herodotus,  who  represents  Solon,  a 
cotemporary  of  Thales,  in  his  conference  with  Croesus  very 
remarkably  mistaking  the  true  measure  of  the  year.     Thales 


^  Stnbo.  Geogr.  lib.  XTii.  p.  816  rirafnov,    or   six  honn,   which  were 

ed.  Piv.  added  afterwards ;  but  these  were  not 

*  Uerodot.  lib.  ii.  cap.  4.  aooounted  to  belong   to   the  year  so 

f  Diodor.  Sic.  Hist.  lib.  i.  §.  50.  p.  early  as  the  five  days. 

3>*     Diodoms   indeed   mentions   the         K  Laert  in  vita  Thaletis,  lib.  i.  (.  23. 
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had  found  out^  that  the  year  consisted  of  365  days ;  but  the 
exact  particulars  of  what  he  had  learned  in  this  point  were 
not  immediately  known  all  over  Greece^  and  so  Solon  repre- 
sents to  Crcesus  that  the  year  consisted  of  375  days;  for 
he  represents  it  as  necessary  to  add  a  whole  months  i.  e.  thirty 
daysy  every  other  year,  to  adjust  the  year  then  in  use  to  its 
true  measure ' :  the  notion  therefore  of  the  received  computed 
year's  being  too  short  was  new  in  Solon's  time:  he  was 
apprised  that  it  was  so ;  but  what  lliales  brought  from  Egypt 
upon  the  subject  was  not  yet  generally  known  or  understood, 
and  so  Solon  made  mistakes  in  his  guesses  about  it.  Thales, 
according  to  the  vulgar  account,  lived  above  600  years  after 
Chiron,  and  above  3cx>  years  after  him  according  to  sir  Isaac 
Newton ;  and  therefore  Chiron  was  entirely  ignorant  of  all 
this  improvement  in  astronomy.  Chiron  imagined  360  days 
to  be  a  year ;  and  if  he  knew  no  better  how  to  estimate  the 
sun's  annual  motion,  his  oxii/^ra  dA^/iirov,  his  draughts  of  the 
constellations,  must  be  very  inaccurate ;  he  could  never  place 
the  solstices  with  any  tolerable  exactness,  but  might  easily 
err  four  or  five  degrees  in  his  position  of  them ;  and  if  we 
had  before  us  the  best  scheme  that  he  could  draw,  I  dare  say 
we  should  be  able  to  demonstrate  nothing  from  it,  but  the 
great  imperfection  of  the  ancient  astronomy.  "  If  indeed  it 
^^  could  be  known  what  was  the  true  place  of  the  solstitial 
"  points  in  Chiron's  time,  it  might  be  known,  hj  taking  the 
*'  distance  of  that  place  from  the  present  position  of  them^ 
^^  how  much  time  has  elapsed  from  Chiron  to  our  days :" 
but  I  answer,  it  cannot  be  accurately  known  from  any 
schemes  of  Chiron's  what  was  the  true  place  of  the  solstices 
in  his  days ;  because,  though  it  is  said  that  he  calculated  the 
then  position  of  them,  yet  he  was  so  inaccurate  an  astronomer, 
that  his  calculation  might  err  four  or  five  degrees  from  their 
true  position. 

Our  great  and  learned  author  mentions  Thales  and  Meton, 
as  if  the  observations  of  both  these  astronomers  mi^ht  con- 
firm his  hypothesis.  He  says,  "  Thales  wrote  a  book  of  the 
"  tropics  and  equinoxes,  and  predicted  the  eclipses.  And 
'^  Pliny  tells  us,  that  he  determined  the  ocoasus  matuiinug  of 
^^  the  rleiades  to  be  upon  the  25th  day  after  the  autumnal 
'<  equinox."  And  from  hence  he  ar^es,  i.  That  the  sol- 
stices were  in  Thales's  days  in  the  middle  of  the  eleventh 
degrees  of  the  signs.  2.  That  the  equinoxes  had  therefore 
moved  backwards  from  their  place  in  Chiron's  time,  to  this 
their  position  in  Thales's  days,  as  much  as  answers  to  320 

b  Herodot.  1.  i.  c.  32. 
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years ;  and  therefore^  3.  that  Chiron  made  his  scheme,  and 
ooDseqnently  the  Argonautic  expedition  was  undertaken  not 
more  than  so  many  years  before  the  days  of  Thales.     But 
here  it  cannot  but  be  remarked,  that  the  chief  force  of  this 
ai]g[i]ment  depends  upon  Chiron's  having  rightly  placed  the 
soktices  in  hu  times ;  so  that  what  has  been  said  of  Chiron's 
inaccuracy  must  fully  answer  it.     If  Chiron  erred  in  placing 
the  solstices  ;  if  their  true  place  in  his  time  might  be  in  the 
nineteenth  or  twentieth  degrees,  and  not  (as  he  is  said  to 
suppose)  in  the  fifteenth ;   then,  however  true  it  be  that  they 
were  in  the  eleventh  degrees  in  Thales's  time,  yet  it  will  not 
follow  that  Chiron  lived  but  320  years  before  Thales.    If 
Chiron  could  have  been  exact,  there  had  been  a  foundation 
for  the  argument ;  but  if  Chiron  was  mistaken,  nothing  but 
mistake   can  be    built  upon  his  uncorrected  computation. 
Bat  if  Chiron  was  not  concerned  in  this  argument,  if  it 
depended  solely  upon  the  skill  of  Thales,  I  should  still  sus- 
pect that  there  might  be,  though  not  so  much,  yet  some  error 
in  it:  Thales,  though  a  famous  astronomer  for  the  age  he 
lived  in,  yet  was  not  skiliul  enough  to  determine  with  a  true 
exactness  the  time  of  the  setting  of  the  Pleiades,  or  to  fix 
accurately  the  autumnal  equinox;  and  therefore  no  great 
stress  could  have  been  laid  upon  any  guesses  which  he  might 
have  been  reported  to  make  in  these  matters. 

Thales,  as  I  before  hinted,  was  the  first  of  the  Grecians 
who  learned  that  the  year  consisted  of  more  than  three  hun- 
dred sixty  days  ;  but  thouj^h  he  had  learned  this,  yet  he  was 
ignorant  of  another  material  point,  namely,  that  it  consisted 
of  almost  six  hours  over  and  above  the  five  additional  days 
before  mentioned.  When  the  Egyptians  first  found  this  out 
is  uncertain ;  but  their  discovery  of  it  was  not  so  early  as  the 
time  of  their  coming  to  the  knowledge  of  the  other  point, 
as  is  evident  from  the  fable  in  which  their  mythologic  writers 
dressed  up  the  doctrine  of  the  year's  consisting  of  three 
hundred  sixty-five  days* ;  for,  according  to  that  fable,  five  days 
were  the  exact  seventynsecond  part  of  the  whole  year,  and 
five  is  so  of  three  hundred  sixty ;  and  therefore,  when  the 
five  days  were  first  added,  the  year  was  thought  to  consist  of 
three  hundred  sixty-five  days  only :  it  is  hard  to  say  when 
the  Egyptians  made  this  fiiither  improvement  of  their  astro- 
nomy ;  but  whenever  thev  did,  it  is  certain  that  Thales  knew 
nothmg  of  it,  for  sir  Jonn  Marsham  rightly  observes,  that 
Herodotus  takes  no  notice  of  the  quarter  part  of  a  day, 
which  should  be  added  to  the  year  over  and  above  the  five 


i  See  the  hhle,  note  in  pref.  to  vol.  I. 
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additional  days,  and  add8^  that  Eudoxus  first  learned  front 
the  Egyptian  priests,  that  such  farther  addition  ought  to  be 
made  to  the  measure  of  the  year,  and  he  cites  Strabo's  express 
words  to  confirm  his  observation  > :  now  Eudoxus  lived  about 
three  hundred  years  after  Thales,  and  therefore  Thales  was 
entirely  ignorant,  both  of  this,  and,  according  to  Strabo,  of 
tnany  other  very  material  points  in  astronomy,  which  Eu- 
doxus learned  in  Egypt. 

Thales  is  indeed  *said  to  have  foretold  an  eclipse,  L  e.  I 
suppose  he  was  able  to  foresee  that  there  would  be  one,  not 
that  he  could  calculate  exactly  the  time  when ;  perhaps  he 
might  guess  within  two  or  three  weeks,  and  perhaps  he 
might  err  twice  the  number,  and  yet  be  thought  in  his  age 
a  very  great  astronomer.  Sir  Isaac  Newton  says,  that  he 
wrote  a  book  of  the  tropics  and  equinoxes ;  undoubtedly  it 
was  a  very  sorry  one :  I  cannot  apprehend  that  Thales  could 
settle  the  equinoxes  with  so  much  exactness,  as  that  any 
great  stress  could  have  been  laid  even  upon  his  account  of 
the  Pleiades  setting  twenty-five  days  after  the  autumnal 
equinox :  he  might  or  might  not  happen  to  err  a  day  or  two 
about  the  time  o^  the  equinox,  and  as  much  about  the  setting 
of  the  Pleiades. 

Sir  Isaac  Newton  observes,  that  Meton,  in  order  to  publish 
his  lunar  cycle  of  nineteen  years,  observed  the  summer  sol- 
stice in  the  year  of  Nabonassar  ^i6;  and  Columella  (he 
says)  tells  us,  that  he  placed  it  in  the  eighth  degree  of 
Cancer ;  from  whence  he  argues,  that  the  solstice  had  gone 
back  from  Chiron's  days  to  Meton's  at  least  seven  degrees, 
and  therefore  Meton  was  but  504  years  after  Chiron":  but 
here  again  the  argument  depends  upon  Chiron's  having 
accurately  settled  tne  equinoxes  in  his  time,  and  therefore 
the  answer  I  have  before  given  will  be  here  sufficient :  as  to 
Meton ;  from  this  account  of  his  settling  the  equinoxes,  and 
from  dean  Prideaux's  of  his  nineteen  years  cycle",  it  would 
seem  probable  that  he  was  a  very  exact  astronomer :  but  I 
must  confess  there  appear  to  me  to  be  considerable  reasons 
against  admitting  this  opinion  of  him ;  for  how  could  Meton 
be  BO  exact  an  astronomer,  when  Hipparchus,  who  lived  al- 
most 300  years  aft;er  Meton  °,  was  the  first  who  found  out  that 
the  equinox  had  a  motion  backwards ;.  and  even  he  was  so  far 

k  Manham,  Can.  Chron.  p.  336.  6  huarrhs  wapii  rots  ^EXXritrtPy  &t  Ktd 

I  Strabo  says,    that    Eudoxua    and  &\Xa  irXt^.     Stnbo,  Geog.  L  xrii.  p. 

Plato  learned  from  the  Egyptian  priests,  806.  ed.  Par. 

rk  hrirp4xovra  r^s  ^H-^pas  koI  Trjs  ioik-         ^  Chronology  of  the  Greeks,  p.  93. 

rhsfi^pMTMrptwco<rl€M^'fiKovrair4vr€         n  Prideaux,  Connect,  p.  11,  b.  w.  p. 

4ifi4oai5  tls  tV  iicn\fip€oiritf  to  v  iytavelov  181. 

Xp6you :  and  he  adds,  Axx*  iry^owo  ri»s         o  Newton's  Chronology,  p.  94. 
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from  being  accurate,  that  he  miscounted  28  years  in  100  in 
calculating  that  motion  P  ?  Meton  might  not  be  so  exact  an 
astronomer  as  he  is  represented.  The  cycle  that  goes  under 
bis  name  mi^ht  be  first  projected  by  him;  but  he  perhaps 
did  not  giye  it  that  perfection  which  it  afterwards  received. 
Gofaunella  lived  in  the  times  of  the  emperor  Claudius,  and 
he  might  easily  ascribe  more  to  Meton  than  belonged  to  him, 
living  so  many  ages  after  him.  Later  authors  perfected 
Meton^s  rude  draughts  of  astronomy,  and  ColumeUa  might 
imagine  the  corrections  made  in  his  originals  by  later  hands 
ta  be  Meton's.  We  now  call  the  nineteen  years  cycle  by  his 
name ;  but  I  cannot  imagine  that  any  more  of  it  belongs  to 
him,  than  an.  original  design  of  something  like  it,  which 
the  astronomers  of  after-i^es  added  to  and  completed  by 


ore  I  leave  the  astronomical  argument  of  our  truly  great 
author,  I  would  add  the  very  celebrated  Dr.  Halley's  account 
of  the  astronomy  of  the  ancients ;  which  he  communicated 
some  years  ago  to  the  author  of  Refleciums  tipon  Ancient  and 
Midern  Learmi^.    His  words  are^, 

"  As  for  the  astronomy  of  the  ancients,  this  is  usually 
'^  reckoned  for  one  of  those  sciences  wherein  consisted  the 
"  learning  of  the  Egyptians ;  and  Strabo  expressly  declares, 
*'  that  there  were  in  Babylonia  several  universities,  wherein 
*'  astronomy  was  chiefly  professed;  and  Pliny  tells  us  much 
^the  same  thing:  so  that  it  might  well  be  expected,  that 
"  where  such  a  science  was  so  much  studied,  it  ought  to  have 
'^  been  proportionably  cultivated.  Notwithstanding  all  which, 
*^  it  does  appear,  that  there  was  nothing  done  by  the  Chal- 
**  deans  older  than  about  400  years  bemre  Alexander's  con- 
"  quest,  that  could  be  serviceable  either  to  Hipparchus  or 
**  Pt<domy  in  their  determination  of  the  celestial  motions ; 
**  for  had  there  been  any  observations  older  than  those  we 
**  have,  it  cannot  be  doubted  but  the  victorious  Greeks  must 
**  have  procured  them,  as  well  as  those  they  did,  thev  being 
'<  sdll  more  valuable  for  their  antiquity.  All  we  have  of 
''  them  is  only  seven  eclipses  of  tne  moon  preserved  in 
'*  Ptolomy*s  Syntaxis,  and  even  those  but  very  coarsely  set 
**  down,  and  the  oldest  not  much  above  700  years  before 
^*  Christ ;  so  that  after  all  the  fsune  of  these  Chaldseans,  we 
^  may  be  sure  that  they  had  not  gone  far  in  this  science : 
*^  and  though  Callisthenes  be  said  by  Porphyry  to  have 
*'  brought  from  Babylon  to  Greece  observations  above  1900 


P  Newton's  Cluronology,  p.  94.  Ancient    and   Modern  Leflunins,    ch. 

4  See   Wotton's    Reflections    upon     zzIt.  p.  320.  Lond.  1697. 
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"  years  older  than  Alexander,  yet  the  proper  authors  making 
"  no  mention  or  use  of  any  such,  renders  it  justly  suspected 
"  for  a  fable  r.  What  the  Egyptians  did  in  this  matter  is 
"  less  evident,  no  one  observation  made  by  them  being  to  be 
"  found  in  their  countrvman  Ptolomy,  excepting  what  was 
"  done  by  the  Greeks  of  Alexandria  under  300  years  before 
"  Christ ;  so  that  whatever  was  the  learning  of  these  two 
^  ancient  nations,  as  to  the  motions  of  the  stars,  it  seems  to 
''  have  been  chiefly  theoretical ;  and  I  will  not  deny,  but 
"  some  of  them  might  very  long  since  be  apprised  of  the  son's 
'^  being  the  centre  of  our  system,  for  such  was  the  doctrine  of 
^^  Pythagoras  and  Philolaus,  and  some  others,  who  were  said 
*^  to  have  travelled  into  these  parts. 

'^  From  hence  it  may  appear,  that  the  Greeks  were  the 
"  first  practical  astronomers  who  endeavoured  in  earnest  to 
'•^  make  themselves  masters  of  the  science,  and  to  whom  we 
''  owe  all  the  old  observations  of  the  planets,  and  of  the 
"  equinoxes  and  tropics :  Thales  was  the  first  that  could 
^'  predict  an  eclipse  in  Greece  not  600  years  before  Christ, 
^^  and  without  doubt  it  was  but  a  rude  account  he  had  of 
'*  the  motions ;  and  it  was  Hipparchus  who  made  the  first 
'^  catalogue  of  the  fixed  stars  not  above  150  years  before 
'^  Christ ;  without  which  catalogue  there  could  be  scarce 
'^  such  a  science  as  astronomy ;  and  it  is  to  the  subtilty 
"  and  diligence  of  that  great  author  that  the  world  was 
"  beholden  for  all  its  astronomy  for  above  1500  years.  All 
*'  that  Ptolomy  did  in  his  Syntaxis,  was  no  more  but  a  bare 
^^  transcription  of  the  theories  of  Hipparchus,  with  some  little 
"  emendation  of  the  periodical  motions,  after  about  300  years 
^*  interval ;  and  this  book  of  Ptolomy's  was,  without  dispute, 
^'  the  utmost  perfection  of  the  ancient  astronomy,  nor  was 
"  there  any  thing  in  any  nation  before  it  comparable  thereto  ; 
"  for  which  reason,  all  the  other  authors  thereof  were  dis- 
^^  regarded  and  lost,  and  among  them  Hipparchus  himself. 
"  Nor  did  posterity  dare  to  alter  the  theories  delivered  by 
*'  Ptolomy,  though  successively  Albategnius  and  the  Arabs, 
'*  and  after  them  the  Spanish  astronomers  under  Alphonsus, 
"  endeavoured  to  mend  the  errors  they  observed  in  their 
"  computations.  But  their  labours  were  fruitless,  whilst 
'*  from  the  defects  of  their  principles  it  was  impossible  to  re- 
^<  concile  the  moon's  motion  within  a  degree,  nor  the  planets 
**  Mars  and  Mercury  to  a  much  greater  space." 

Thus  we  see  the  opinion  of  this  learned  and  judicious 

r  Callisthenes's  aocoont  may  not  be  because  Uiey  were  in  truth  such  sony 
a  (able :  the  subsequent  authors  neither  ones,  that  no  xise  could  be  made  c^ 
mentioned  nor  used  these  observations,     them. 
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astronomer.  He  very  justly  says,  that  Thales  could  give  but 
a  rude  account  of  the  motions,  and  that  before  Hipparchus, 
there  could  be  scarce  such  a  science  as  astronomy ;  most  cer- 
tainly therefore  no  such  a  nice  argumentation  as  our  great 
anthor  offers  can  be  well  grounded,  upon  (as  he  himself  calls 
tbem)  the  coarse^  I  might  say,  the  conjectural  and  unaccount- 
aiU  astronomjf  of  the  ancients. 

II.  Another  argument  which  sir  Isaac  Newton  offers,  in 
order  to  shew  that  the  ancient  profane  history  is  carried  up 
higher  than  it  ought  to  be,  is  taken  from  the  lengths  of  the 
reijpis  of  the  ancient  kings.  He  remarks,  that '  "  the  E^yp- 
"tians,  Greeks,  and  Latins,  reckoned  the  reigns  of  kings 
"  equipollent  to  generations  of  men,  and  three  generations 
"to  an  hundred  years,  and  accordingly  they  made  their 
"  kings  reign  one  with  another  thirty  and  three  years  apiece, 
"  and  above."  He  would  have  these  reckonings  reduced  to 
the  course  of  nature,  and  the  reigns  of  the  ancient  kin^  put 
one  with  another  at  about  eighteen  or  twenty  years  apiece  * ; 
and  this,  he  represents,  would  correct  the  error  of  carrying 
the  profane  history  too  far  backward,  and  would  fix  the 
several  epochs  of  it  more  agreeable  to  true  chronology. 

In  answer  to  this  I  would  observe,  i.  The  word  y€P€a, 
generation f  may  either  signify  a  descent;  thus  Jacob  was  two 
generations  after  Abraham,  i.  e.  he  was  his  grandson ;  or  it 
may  signi^  an  age^  i.  e.  the  space  of  time  in  which  all  those 
who  are  of  the  same  descent  may  be  supposed  to  finish  their 
lives.  Thus  we  read  that  Jos^h  died^  and  all  his  brethren, 
and  all  that  generation  » :  in  this  sense  the  generation  did  not 
end  at  Joseph's  death,  nor  at  the  death  of  the  youngest  of 
his  brethren,  nor  until  all  the  persons  who  were  m  the  same 
line  of  descent  with  them  were  gone  off  the  stage.  A  gene- 
ration in  this  latter  sense  must  be  a  much  longer  space  of 
time  than  a  generation  in  the  former  sense :  Manasseh  and 
Ephraim  the  sons  of  Joseph  were  two  generations  or  descents 
after  Jacob,  for  they  were  his  grandchildren ;  and  yet  they 
were  bom  in  the  same  age  or  generation  in  which  Jacob  was 
bom ;  for  they  were  born  before  he  died.  But  I  confess  the 
word  yevco,  or  generations  is  more  frequently  used  to  signify  a 
descent:  in  this  sense  it  is  commonly  found  in  Herodotus, 
Diodorus  Siculus,  Pausanias,  in  the  profane  as  well  as  in  the 
sacred  writers.  But  I  must  remark,  2.  That  reigns  and  these 
generations  are  equipollent,  when  the  son  succeeds  at  his 
lather's  death  to  his  kingdom.  Thus  if  a  crown  descends 
from  father  to  son,  for  seven,  or  more,  or  not  so  many  suc- 
cessions, it  is  evident  that  as  many  successions  as  there  are, 

*  Newton's  Chronology,  p.  51.  ^  P-  54*  "  Exodus  it  6» 
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we  may  count  so  many  either  reigns,  or  descents,  or  gene^ 
rations ;  a  reign  and  a  descent  here  are  manifestly  equipoUent, 
for  they  are  one  and  the  same  thing.  But,  3.  when  it  has  hap- 
pened in  a  catalogue  of  kings,  that  sometimes  sons  succeeded 
their  fathers,  at  other  times  brothers  their  brothers,  and 
sometimes  persons  of  different  &milies  obtained  the  crown, 
then  the  reigns  will  not  be  found  to  be  equipollent  to  the 
generations ;  for  in  such  a  catalogue  serend  of  the  kings  will 
hare  been  of  the  same  descent  with  others  of  them,  and  so 
there  will  be  not  so  many  descents  as  rei^s,  and  consequently 
the  reigns  are  not  one  with  another  eqmpollent  to  the  gene- 
rations :  and  this  being  the  case  in  almost  all,  if  not  in  erery 
series  of  any  number  of  kings  that  can  be  produced,  it  ought 
not  to  be  said  that  reigns  and  generations  are  in  the  general 
equipollent ;  for  a  number  of  reigns  will  be,  generally  speak- 
ing, for  the  reasons  above  mentioned,  much  shorter  than  a 
like  number  of  generations  or  descents.  4.  When  descents 
or  generations  proceed  by  the  eldest  sons  only,  then  tlie 
generations  ought  to  be  computed  to  be  one  with  another 
about  as  many  years  each,  as  are  at  a  medium  the  years  of 
the  ages  of  the  fathers  of  such  generations  at  the  births  of 
their  eldest  sons.  And  thus  we  find  firom  the  birth  of  Ar- 
phaxad^  to  the  birth  of  Terah  the  father  of  Abraham^  are 
seven  generations,  and  219  years,  which  is  31  years  and 
above  ^  to  a  generation :  and  the  seven  fathers  in  these  ge- 
nerations had  their  respective  sons ;  one  of  them  at  aboat  35 
years  of  age*,  one  at  34*,  one  at  3a ^  three  at  30%  and  one 
at  29*^.     5.  When  descents  or  generations  proceed  by  the 

Jounger  or  youngest  sons,  the  length  of  such  generations  will 
e  according  to  the  time  of  the  father's  life  in  which  such 
younger  sons  are  bom,  and  also  in  proportion  to  what  is  the 
common  length  or  standard  of  human  life  in  the  age  which 
thev  are  born  in.  When  men  lived  to  about  200,  and  had 
children  after  they  were  an  hundred  years  old,  it  is  evident^ 
that  the  younger  children  might  supervive  their  parents  near 
100  years :  but  now,  when  men  rarely  lire  beyond  70  or  80 
years,  a  son  bom  in  the  latest  years  of  his  fether's  life  cannot 
be  supposed,  in  the  common  course  of  things,  to  be  alive  near 
so  long  after  his  father'^s  death,  and  consequently  descents  or 
generations  by  the  younger  sons  must  have  been  fer  longer 

X  Gen.  xi.  II.  31.  ver.  20. 

y  Gen.  si.  36.  c  fiber  waa  bom  wben  Sdih  waa 

«  Salah  was  bora  wlieii  Arphaxad     30.  ver.  14.    Ren  when  Pel^  waa  30. 
was  35.  ver.  11.  ver.  18.    Nahor  when  Serog  wtB  30. 

A  Peleg  waa  bom  when  Eber  waa     ver.  33. 
34.  ver.  16.  d  Terah  waa  bom  when  Nahor  waa 

^  Serag  was   bom  when   Ren  was      29.  ver.  34. 
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in  the  ages  of  the  ancient  longevity,  than  they  can  now  be : 
and  therefore,  6.  Since  in  the  genealogies  of  all  families,  and 
in  the  catalc^es  of  kings  in  all  kingdoms,  the  descents  and 
saccessions  are  found  to  proceed,  not  always  by  the  eldest 
tons,  bat  through  frequent   accidents   many  times   by  the 
Tounger  children,  it  is  evident,  that  the  difference  there  has 
been  in  the  common  length  of  human  life  in  the  different 
ages  of  the  world,  must  have  had  a  considerable  effect  upon 
the  length  of  both  reigns  and  generations,  both  which  must 
be  longer  or  shorter  in  this  or  that  age  in  some  measure, 
accordmg  to  what  is  the  common  standard  of  the  length  of 
men's  lives  in  the  age  they  belong  to.     7.  Reigns,  as  has 
been  said,  are  in  general  not  so  long  as  generations:  but 
from  historical  observations  a  calculation  may  be  formed  at  a 
medium,  how  often,  one  time  with  another,  such  failures  of 
descent  happen  as  make  the  difference,  and  the  lengths  of 
reigns  may  be  calculated  in  a  proportion  to  the  lengths  of 
generations  according  to  it.    Sir  Isaac  Newton  computes  the 
lengths  of  reigns  to  be  to  the  lengths  of  generations,  one  with 
another,  as  18  or  ao,  to  33  or  34*.    These  particulars  ought 
to  be  duly  considered,  in  order  to  judge  of  our  learned  au- 
thor's argument  from  the  length  of  reigns  and  generations. 
For, 

I.  The  catalogues  of  kings,  which  our  great  and  learned 
author  produces  to  confirm  his  opinion,  are  all  of  later  date, 
some  of  them  many  ages  later  than  the  times  of  David.  He 
says',  the  eighteen  kings  of  Judah,  who  succeeded  Solomon, 
reigned  one  with  another  M  years  apiece.  The  fifteen  kings 
of  Israel  after  Solomon  reigned  17^  years  apiece.  The 
eighteen  kings  of  Babylon  from  Nabonassar  reigned  ii-S* 
years  apiece.  The  ten  kings  of  Persia  from  Cyrus  reigned  21 
yean  apiece.  The  sixteen  successors  of  Alexander  the  Great 
and  of  his  brother  and  son  in  Syria  reigned  iK^  years  apiece. 
The  eleven  kings  of  Egypt  from  Ptolomsus  Lagi  reigned  2  j 
years  apiece.  The  eight  in  Macedonia  from  Cassander 
reigned  17^  years  apiece.  The  thirty  kings  of  England  from 
Wuliam  the  Conqueror  reigned  21^  years  apiece.  The  first 
twenty-four  kings  of  France  from  Pharamond  reigned  19 
years  apiece.  The  next  twenty-four  kings  of  France  from 
Ludovicus  Balbus  reigned  i8|  apiece.  The  next  fifteen 
from  Philip  Valesius  21  years  apiece;  and  all  the  sixty-three 
kings  of  France  one  with  another  reigned  19^  years  apiece. 
These  are  the  several  catalogues  which  our  great  and  learned 
author  has  produced :  they  are  of  various  dates  down  from 

«  See  Newton's  ChronoL  of  the  Greeks,  p.  53,  54*  f  Id.  ibid. 
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Solomon  to  the  present  times ;  but  as  none  of  them  rise  so 
high  as  the  times  of  king  David,  all  that  can  be  prored  firom 
them  is,  that  the  observation  of  David,  who  remarked  that 
the  length  of  human  life  was  in  his  times  reduced  to  what 
has  ever  since  been  the  standard  of  it',  was  exceedingly  just; 
for  from  Solomon's  time  to  the  present  days  it  appears,  that 
the  lengths  of  kings'  reigns  in  different  ages  and  in  different 
countries  have  been  much  the  same,  and  therefore  during 
this  whole  period  the  common  length  of  human  life  has 
been  what  it  now  is,  and  agreeable  to  what  David  stated  it 
But, 

2.  It  cannot  be  inferred  firom  these  reigns  of  kings,  men- 
tioned by  sir  Isaac  Newton,  that  kings  did  not  reign  one 
with  another  a  much  longer  space  of  time  in  the  ages  which 
I  am  concerned  with,  in  which  men  generally  lived  to  a 
much  greater  age  than  in  the  times  out  of  wmch  sir  Isaac 
Newton  has  taken  the  catalogue  of  kings  which  he  has  pro- 
duced. From  Abraham  down  to  almost  David  men  lived, 
according  to  the  Scripture  accounts  of  the  lengths  of  their 
lives,  to,  I  think,  at  a  medium,  above  loo  vears,  exceeding 
that  term  very  much  in  the  times  near  Abraham,  and  seldom 
falling  short  of  it  until  within  a  generation  or  two  of  David : 
but  m  David's  time  the  length  of  human  life  was  at  a 
medium  but  seventy  years'* :  now  any  one  that  considers  this 
difference  must  see,  that  the  lengths  of  kings'  reigns,  as  well 
as  of  generations,  must  be  considerably  affected  by  it.  Suc- 
cessions in  both  must  come  on  slower  in  the  early  a^es, 
according  to  the  greater  length  of  men's  lives.  I  am  sensible 
I  could  produce  many  catalogues  of  successions  firom  fiither 
to  son,  to  confirm  what  I  have  offered ;  but  since  there  is  one 
which  takes  in  almost  the  whole  compass  of  the  times  which 
I  am  concerned  in,  and  which  has  all  the  weight  that  the 
authority  of  the  sacred  writers  can  give  it,  and  which  will 
bring  the  point  in  question  to  a  clear  and  indisputable  con- 
clusion, I  shall  for  brevity's  sake  omit  all  others,  and  offer 
only  that  to  the  reader's  farther  examination.  From  Abra- 
ham to  David  (including  both  Abraham  and  David)  were 
fourteen  generations  * :  now  fi*om  Abraham's  birth  A.  M. 
2008,  to  David's  death  about  A.  M.  2986\  are  978  years;  so 

g  Psalm  zc.  ver.  10.  who  died  when  Abraham  was  75.    If 

h  Ibid.  we  compute  from  hence,  the  foarteeo 

i  Matt.  i.  17.  generations   take   up   bat  903  years, 

k  Usher's  Annals.     It  may  perhaps  which  allows  but  64  years  and  half  to 

be  thought  that  I  ought  not  to  com-  a  generation,  this  is  but  almost  double 

pute  these  fourteen  generations  from  the  length  of  sir  Isaac  Newton's  gene- 

the  birth  of  Abraham,  but  from  the  rations. 

death  of  Terah  the  father  of  Abraham, 
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that  generations  in  these  times  took  up,  one  with  another, 
near  70  years  apiece^  i.  e.  they  were  above  doable  the  length 
which  sir  Isaac  Newton  computes  them ;   and  which  they 
were,  I  believe,  after  the  times  of  David  :  we  must  therefore 
suppose  the  reigns  of  kings  in  these  ancient  times  to  be 
longer  than  his  computation  in  the  same  proportion ;  and  if 
80,  we  must  calculate  them  at  above  40  years  apiece,  one  with 
another ;  and  so  the  profane  historians  have  recorded  them  to 
be;  for  according  to  the  lists  which  we  have  from  Castor'  of 
the  ancient  kings  of  Sicyon  and  Argos^  the  first  twelve  kings 
of  Sicyon   reigned  more  than  44  years  apiece,  one  with 
another,  and  the  first  eight  kings  of  Argos  something  above 
46,  as  our  great  author  has  remarked  "^ ;  but  the  reigns  of  the 
first  twelve  kings  of  Sicyon  extended  from  A.  M.  1920  to 
A.  M.  2450'' ;  so  that  thev  began  88  years  before  the  birth  of 
Abraham,  and  ended  in  the  times  of  Moses,  and  the  reigns  of 
the  first  eight  kings  of  Argos  began  A.  M.  2154^,  and  ended 
A.  M.  252^ ;  so  that  they  reached  from  the  latter  end  of 
Abraham  s  ufe,  to  a  few  years  after  the  exit  of  the  Israelites 
out  of  Egypt ;  and  let  any  one  form  a  just  computation  of  the 
length  of  men's  lives  in  these  times,  and  it  will  in  no  wise 
appear  unreasonable  to  imagine,  that  the  reigns  of  kings  were 
of  this  length  in  these  days.     I  might  observe,  that  the 
ancient  accounts  of  the  kings  of  different  kingdoms  in  these 
times  agree  to  one  another,  as  well  as  our  great  author's  more 
modem  catalogues.    The  twelve  first  kings  of  Assyria,  ac- 
cording to  the  writers  who  have  given  us  accounts  of  them  p, 
reigned,  one  with  another,  about  40  years  apiece.     The  first 
twelve  kings  of  the  Egyptian  kingdoms,  according  to  sir 
John  Marsham's  tables,  did  not  jeign  full  so  long ;  but  it 
must  be  remembered,  that  in  the  first  times,  the  kings  of 
Egypt  were  frequently  elected,  and  so,  many  times,  sons  did 
not  succeed  their  fathers  ^. 

Our  great  and  learned  author  remarks  ^  that  the  seven 
Ungs  of  Home  who  preceded  the  consuls  reigned,  one  with 
another,  35  years  apiece.  I  am  sensible  it  may  be  observed, 
that  (the  reigns  of  these  kings  not  fidling  within  the  times 
I  am  to  treat  of)  I  am  not  concerned  to  vindicate  the  accounts 
that  are  given  of  them  :  but  I  would  not  entirely  omit  men- 
tioning them,  because  the  lengths'  of  their  reigns  mi^  be 
thought  an  undeniable  instance  of  the  inaccuracy  of  the 
ancient  computations,  more  especially  because  these  kings 


1  Eufeb.  in  Chron.  p.  19.  P  Euseb.  in  Chron.  p.  18.  21,  &c. 

■>  Newton's  Chron.  p.  51.  Q  See  hereafter  in  book  VL 

B  See  heretfter  book  VI.  r  Newton's  ChronoL  p.  5 1. 
«  See  book  VI. 
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were  all  more  modern  than  the  times  of  David ;  for  supposing 
Home  to  be  built  by  Bomulus,  A.  M.  3256  %  we  must  b^in 
Bomulus's  reign  almost  300  years  after  the  death  of  David, 
and  the  lives  of  men  in  these  times  being  reduced  to  what 
has  been  esteemed  the  common  standard  ever  since,  it  may 
perhaps  be  expected,  that  the  reigns  of  these  kings  should  not 
be  longer,  one  with  another,  than  the  reigns  of  our  kings  of 
England,  from  William  the  Conqueror ;  or  of  the  kings  of 
France,  from  Pharamond;  or  of  any  other  series  of  kings 
mentioned  by  our  illustrious  author :  but  here  I  would  ob- 
serve, that  these  seven  kings  of  Rome  were  not  descendants 
of  one  another.  Plutarch  remarks  of  these  kings,  that  not 
one  of  them  left  his  crown  to  his  son^  Two  of  them, 
namelv,  Ancus  Martins  and  Tarquinius  Superbus,  were  in- 
deed aescendants  from  the  sons  of  former  kings,  but  the  other 
five  were  of  different  families :  the  successors  of  Bomolus 
were  elected  to  the  crown,  and  the  Roman  people  did  not 
confine  their  choice  even  to  their  own  country,  but  chose 
such  as  were  most  likelv  to  promote  the  public  good  ^.  It  is 
evident  therefore,  that  the  lengths  of  these  kings^  reigns  ought 
not  to  be  estimated  according  to  the  common  measure  of  suc- 
cessive monarchs  ;  for  had  these  Roman  kings  been  very  old 
men  when  advanced  to  the  throne,  their  several  reigns  would 
have  been  very  short ;  and  the  reason  why  they  are  so  ntiuch 
longer  than  it  ma^  be  thought  they  ought  to  be,  may  be, 
because,  as  the  amdrs  of  the  infant  state  of  Rome  required 
that  the  city  should  be  in  the  hands  of  the  most  able  war- 
riors, as  well  as  skilful  counsellors,  so  they  chose  to  the  crown 
none  but  persons  in  their  prime  of  life ;  as  well  to  have  a 
king  of  sufficient  ability  to  lead  their  armies,  as  that  they 
might  not  have  frequent  vacancies  of  the  throne  to  shake 
and  unsettle  the  frame  of  their  government,  not  as  yet  firmly 
enough  compacted  to  bear  too  many  state  convulsions. 
Dionysius  of  Halicamassus  has  been  very  particular  in  in- 
forming us  of  the  age  of  most  of  these  kings,  when  they 
began  to  reign,  how  many  years  each  of  them  reiened,  and  at 
what  age  most  of  them  died  ^ :  he  supposes  the  oldest  man  of 
them  all  not  to  have  lived  to  above  eighty-three,  for  that 
was  Numa's  age  when  he  died  y ;  and  he  represents  L.  Tar- 
quinius as  quite  worn  out  at  eighty ' ;  so  that  none  of  them 
are  supposed  to  have  lived  to  an  extravagant  term  of  life. 


s  Usher's  Annals.  Liyii  Hist.  Flor.  Hist. 

t  Toht  r&tf  *?mftai»w  tipa  fieurtXtis,  iv         <  In  lib.  ii,  iii,  !▼. 
oMcls  vl^  r^v  ^xV  &WAiirt.    Flut.  de         7  Lib.  ii.  ad  fin. 
animi  tranqoilUtat.  p.  467.  ^  L.  iii.  c  7t. 

«  See  Dionys.  Halicar.  Antiq.  Rom. 
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But  if,  after  what  I  have  offered,  it  should  be  still  thought 
that  their  reigns,  one  with  another,  are  too  long  to  be  ad- 
mitted ;  I  might  remark  fiurther,  that  there  were  interregna 
between  the  reigns  of  several  of  them.  There  was  an  inter- 
regnum between  Bomulus  and  Numa*;  another  between 
Noma  and  Tullus  Hostilius  ^ ;  another  between  T.  Hostilius 
and  Ancus  Martins  ® ;  another  between  A.  Martins  and  L. 
Tarquinius  ^.  Each  of  these  interregna  might  perhaps  take 
up  some  years.  The  historians  allot  no  space  of  time  to  these 
interregna;  but  it  is  known  to  be  no  unusual  thing  for 
writers  to  begin  the  reign  of  a  succeeding  king  from  the  death 
of  his  predecessor,  though  he  did  not  immediately  succeed  to 
his  crown.  Numa  was  not  elected  king,  until  the  people 
fennd  by  experience  that  the  interregal  government  was  mil 
of  inconveniences  *,  and  some  years'  administration  might 
make  them  sufficiently  sensible  of  it.  When  Tidlus  Hostilius 
was  called  to  the  crown,  the  poorer  citizens  were  in  a  state 
of  want,  which  could  no  way  be  relieved,  but  by  electing 
some  very  wealthy  person  to  be  king,  who  could  afford  to 
divide  the  crown-lands  amongst  them  ^  Ancus  Martins  was 
made  king  at  a  time  when  the  Boman  affairs  were  in  a  very 
bad  state,  through  the  neglect  of  the  public  religion,  and  of 
agriculture  8.  And  L.  Tarquinius  was  elected  upon  the  ne- 
cessity of  a  war  with  the  Apiolani^ :  and  thus  these  kings 
appear  not  to  be  called  to  the  crown  until  some  public 
exigencies  made  it  necessary  to  have  a  king.  They  seem  to 
have  succeeded  one  another  like  the  judges  of  Israel ;  the 
successor  did  not  come  to  the  crown  immediately  upon  the 
demise  of  his  predecessor ;  but  when  a  king  died,  the  inter* 
reges  took  the  government,  and  administered  the  public 
affidrs,  until  some  crisis  demanded  a  new  king.  If  this  was 
the  fact,  there  can  be  no  appearance  of  an  objection  against 
the  lengths  of  the  reigns  of  these  kings ;  for  the  reigns  of 
the  kings  were  not  really  so  long,  but  the  reigns,  and  the 
intervening  interregna,  put  together;  and  the  more  I  con- 
sider the  state  of  the  Boman  anairs  as  represented  by  Diony* 
sins,  the  more  I  am  inclined  to  suspect  that  their  kings 
succeeded  in  this  manner. 

ni.  Sir  Isaac  Newton  contends  ^  that  there  were  no  such 
kings  of  Assyria,  as  all  the  ancient  writers  have  recorded  to 
have  reigned  there  from  Ninus  to  Sardanapalus,  and  to  have 
govemea  a  great  part  of  Asia  for  about  1300  years.    Our 

■  Lib.  ii.  c.  57.  e  Dionys.  Halic  1.  ii.  c.  57. 

^  Id.  lib.  iii.  c.  I.  '  Id.  I.  iii.  c.  i. 

«  Id.  ibid.  c.  36.  S  Id.  ibid.  c.  56.      b  Id.  ibid.  c.  49. 

d  Id.  ibid.  c.  46.  t  Newton's  Chron.  cbsp.  iii.  p.  365. 
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great  and  learned  author  follows  sir  John  Marsham  in  this 
particular;  for  sir  John  Marsham  first  raised  doubts  aboat 
these  kings  ^ ;  and  indeed  that  learned  gentleman  hinted  a 
great  part  of  what  is  now  offered  upon  this  subject  I  have 
formerly  endeavoured  to  answer  sir  John  Marsham's  objec- 
tions, as  far  as  I  could  then  apprehend  it  to  be  necessary  to 
reply  to  them* :  but  since  sir  Isaac  Newton  has  lliought  fit 
to  make  use  of  some  of  them,  and  has  added  others  of  his 
own  to  them,  it  will  be  proper  for  me  to  mention  all  the 
several  arguments  which  are  now  offered  against  these  As- 
syrian kings,  and  to  lay  before  the  reader  what  I  apprehend 
may  be  replied  to  them. 

And,  I.  It  is  remarked™,  that  'Hhe  names  of  these  pre- 
"  tended  kinss  of  Assyria,  except  two  or  three^  have  no 
"  affinity  with  the  Assyrian  names."  To  this  I  answer; 
Ctesias,  from  whom  we  are  said  to  have  had  the  names  of 
these  longs,  was  not  an  Assyrian :  he  was  of  Cnidus,  a  dty 
of  Caria  in  the  Lesser  Asia ;  and  he  wrote  his  Persian  or 
Assyrian  historv  (I  think)  in  the  Greek  tongue  °.  The  royal 
records  of  Persia  supplied  him  with  materials  ® ;  and  it  is  most 
reasonable  to  think,  that  the  Assyrian  kings  were  not  regis- 
tered by  their  Assjrrian  names,  in  the  Persian  chronicles ;  or 
if  they  were,  that  Ctesias,  in  his  history,  did  not  use  the 
names  which  he  found  there,  but  made  others,  which  he 
thought  equivalent  to  them.  Diodorus  Siculus  did  not  give 
the  Egyptian  heroes  whom  he  mentioned  their  true  Egyptian 
names,  but  invented  for  them  such  as  he  thought,  if  duly 
explained,  were  synonymous  to  them  p.  The  true  name  of 
Mitradates's  fellow-servant  was  Space  ;  but  the  Greeks  called 
her  Cyno<i,  apprehending  Cyno  in  Greek  to  be  of  the  same 
import  as  Spaco  in  the  Mede  tongue.  This  was  the  common 
practice  of  the  ancient  writers ;  and  some  of  the  modems 
have  imitated  it,  of  which  instances  might  be  given  in  several 
of  the  names  in  Thuanus'^s  history  of  his  own  times ;  but 
certainly  I  need  not  go  on  farther  in  my  reply  to  this  ob- 
jection. If  Ctesias  named  these  kings  according  to  his  own 
fancy,  and  really  misnamed  them,  it  can  in  no  wise  prove  that 
the  persons  so  misnamed  never  were  in  being. 

2.  It  is  argued,  that  Herodotus  did  not  think  Semiramis 
so  ancient  as  the  writers  who  follow  Ctesias  imagined  ^ :  I 
answer ;  by  Herodotus's  accounts,  the  Assyrian  empire  began 


k  See  Maraham's  Can.  Chron.  p.  485.  o  Id.  ibid. 

I  Pref.  to  vol.  I.  p  Id.  L  i.  $.  la.  p.  8. 

m  Newton*8  Chron.  chap.  iii.  Q  Herodot.  Hist.  lib.  i.  c.  1 10. 

n  See  Diodor.  Hist.  1.  ii.  §.  32.  p.  84.  r  Newton's  Chron.  p.  a66.  278. 
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at  latest  A.  M.  2700 ;  for  Cyrus  began  his  reign  at  the  death 
of  Astyages,  about  A.  M.  3444^.  Astyages,  according  to 
Herodotus,  reigned  35  years  S  and  therefore  began  his  reign 
A.  M.  3409  ;  he  succeeded  Cyaxares ".  Cyaxares  reigned 
40  years  %  and  therefore  began  his  reign  A.  M.  3369.  Fhra- 
ortes  was  the  predecessor  of  Cyaxares,  and  reigned  22  years  3^, 
and  so  began  his  reign  A.  M.  3347.  Deioces  preceded  Phra* 
ortes,  and  reigned  53  years  ^,  and  therefore  began  to  reign 
A  M.  3294.  Herodotus  supposes  the  Medes  to  have  lived 
for  some  time  after  their  revolt  from  the  Assyrians  without  a 
king%  we  cannot  suppose  less  than  two  or  tnree  years ;  and 
he  remarks^  that  the  Assyrians  had  governed  Asia  520  years 
before  the  revolt  of  the  Medes;  so  that  according  to  his 
computations  the  Assyrian  empire  began  about  A.  M.  2771, 
which  is  about  the  time  of  Abimelech^.  Sir  Isaac  Newton 
begins  the  Assyrian  empire  in  the  days  of  Pul,  who  was 
cotemporary  with  Menahem  <^,  in  the  year  before  our  Saviour 
790^9  i.  e.  A.  M.  3212 ;  so  that  Herodotus,  however  cited  in 
£ivoar  of  our  learned  author's  scheme,  does,  in  reality,  differ 
near  450  years  from  it.  But  to  come  to  the  particular  for 
which  our  learned  author  cites  Herodotus:  he  says,  that 
Herodotus  tells  us,  that  Semiramis  was  five  generations  older 
than  Nitocris  the  mother  of  Labvnitus,  or  Nabonnedus,  the 
last  king  of  Babylon  ;  and  therefore  (he  adds)  she  flourished 
four  generations,  or  about  134  years  before  Nebuchadnezzar. 
I  answer  ;  if  Herodotos  intended  to  represent,  that  Semiramis 
lived  but  134  years  before  Nebuchadnezzar,  when,  according 
to  his  own  computations,  the  Assyrian  empire  began  as 
above,  A.  M.  277 1 ,  he  was  absurd  indeed ;  for  all  writers 
have  unanimously  agreed  to  place  Semiramis  near  the  begin* 
ning  of  the  empire ;  but  this  would  be  to  suppose  her  in  the 
later  ages  of  it.  Sir  Isaac  Newton  himself,  who  begins  the 
empire  with  Pul,  places  Semiramis  in  the  reign  of  Tiglath- 
PUeser,  whom  he  supposes  to  be  Pul*s  successor  • :  and  cer- 
tainly Herodotus  must  likewise  intend  to  place  her  near  the 
times  where  he  begins  the  empire,  as  all  other  writers  ever 
did ;  and  indeed  the  works  he  ascribes  to  her  seem  to  in- 
timate that  he  did  so  too';  so  that  I  cannot  but  suspect  a 
misrepresentation  of  Herodotus's  meaning.    Herodotus  does 


*  Uaher^B  Chron.  Prideaux.  Connect  »  Ibid.  c.  96. 

t  L.  L  c.  130.  b  Judges  ix.    Usher's  Chron. 

B  Ibid,  c  I07.  <^  Chron.  p.  268. 

*  Ibid,  c  106.  d  See  the  Short  Chron. 

f  Ibid,  c  102.  «  Newton's  Chronol.  p.  278. 

>  Ibid.     ^  '  f  Herodot.  L  i.  c.  184. 
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indeed  say,  that  Semiramis  was  ir4vr€  yevc^i  before  Nitocris*; 
but  the  word  y€V€h  has  a  double  acceptation.  It  is  sometimes 
used  to  signify  a  generation  or  descent ;  and  I  am  sensible 
that  Herodotus  has  more  than  once  used  it  in  this  sense :  but 
it  sometimes  signifies  what  the  Latins  call  4B(aSf  or  €emtm/  or 
we  in  English,  an  age/  and  if  Herodotus  used  it  in  this  sense 
here,  then  he  meant  that  Semiramis  was  v4vt€  yci^o-i,  quinaue 
4BtatibttSf  [says  the  Latin  translator,]  before  Nitocris ;  not  five 
generations,  or  descents,  hut  Jive  ages^  before  her.  The  an- 
cient writers  both  before  and  after  Herodotus  computed  a 
generation  or  age  of  those  who  lived  in  the  early  times  to 
be  an  hundred  years.  Thus  they  reckoned  Nestor,  [of  whom 
Tully  says,  tertiam  €Btatem  haminum  vivdfot^;  Horace,  that 
he  was  ter  €Bvo/unctu8  &,]  because  it  was  reported  that  he  had 
lived  three  generations  or  ages,  to  have  lived  about  qoo 
vears;  Ovid,  well  expressing  the  common  opinion,  makes 
nim  say, 


vua 


Annos  bis  centmn,  nunc  tertia  vivitur  etas^. 

The  two  ages  or  generations  which  he  had  lived  were  com* 

imted  to  be  200  years ;  and  he  was  thought  torhe  ffoing  on 
or  the  third  century.  And  now,  if  Her^otus  in  the  place 
before  us  used  the  word  y€V€a  in  this  sense,  then  by  Semi- 
ramis bein^  five  ages  or  generations  before  Nitocris^,  he 
meant  nothmg  like  what  our  learned  author  infers  from  him, 
but  that  she  was  about  500  years  before  her :  I  might  add, 
this  seems  most  probably  to  be  his  meaning ;  because,  if  we 
take  him  in  this  sense,  he  will,  as  all  other  writers  have  ever 
done,  place  Semiramis  near  die  times  where  he  begins  the 
Assyrian  empire.  I  have  formerly  considered  Herodotus's 
opinion,  about  the  rise  of  this  empire,  as  to  the  truth  of  it^ 
and  I  may  here  from  the  most  learned  dean  Prideaux  add  to 
it"*,  that,  '^  Herodotus  having  travelled  through  E^^t,  Syria, 
'^  and  several  other  countries,  in  order  to  the  writing  of  his 
*'  history,  did  as  travellers  use  to  do,  that  is,  put  down  all 
^'  relations  upon  trust,  as  he  met  with  them ;  and  no  doubt  he 
^'  was  imposed  on  in  many  of  them,"  and  particularly  in  the 
instance  before  us ;  but  Ctesias  living  in  the  court  of  FezBia, 
and  searching  the  public  registers,  was  able  to  give  a  better 
account  than  Herodotus  of  the  Assyrian  kings.  But  be  He- 
rodotus's account  true  or  false,  the  whole  of  it,  I  am  sure, 

g  Herodot.  I.  i.  c.  184.  k  Metamorph.  lib.  ziL 

b  Lib.  de  Senectute.  1  PMf.  to  vol.  I. 

i  Lib.  ii.  Ode  9.  m  Connect,  vol.  I.  b.  ii.  p.  156. 
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does  not  favour  our  learned  author's  hypothesis :  nor,  as  I 
apprehend,  does  the  particular  cited  about  Semiramis,  if  we 
take  the  words  of  Herodotus  according  to  his  own  meaning. 

3.  Sir  Isaac  Newton  cites  Nehemiah,  chap.  ix.  ver.  ^2^, 
The  words  are  :  Now  iherefcre^  our  Ood, — --fo<  not  aU  the 
trouble  9eem  little  before  thee^  that  hath  come  upon  us^  on  our 
hmgey  on  ourprtnceSy  and  on  ourprieate,  and  on  our  prophets, 
and  on  our  fathers^  and  on  all  thy  people,  since  the  time  of  the 
tings  of  Assyria  unto  this  day.  Our  learned  author  says,  since 
the  time  of  tike  kings  of  Assyria;  *^  that  is,  since  the  time  of 
^  the  kingdom  of  Assyria,  or  since  the  rise  of  that  empire ; 
''  and  therefore  the  Assyrian  empire  arose,  when  the  kin^ 
"  of  Assyria  began  to  afflict  the  Jews.''  In  answer  to  tms 
objection,  I  would  observe,  that  the  expression,  since  the  time 
of  the  kings  of  Assyria,  or,  to  render  it  more  strictly,  accord- 
ing to  the  Hebrew  words,  yrom  the  days  of  the  kings  of  Assy  • 
ria,  is  very  general,  and  may  simiiy  a  time  commencing  from 
any  part  of  their  times,  and  tnerefore  it  is  restraining  the 
expression  purely  to  serve  an  hypothesis,  to  suppose  the 
words  to  mean,  not  from  their  times  in  general,  but  from  the 
very  rise  or  beginning  of  their  times.  The  heathen  writers 
frequently  used  a  like  general  expression,  the  Trojan  times; 
Tpb  T^v  TpoHKQv^  before  tite  Trojan  times,  is  an  expression 
both  of  Tbucydides  and  Diodorus  Siculus®;  but  neither  of 
them  meant  by  it,  before  the  rise  of  the  Trojan  people,  but 
before  the  Trojan  war,  with  which  the  Trojans  and  their  times 
ended.  But  as  to  the  expression  before  us,  we  shall  more 
dearly  see  what  was  designed  by  it,  if  we  consider,  i.  That 
the  sacred  writers  represent  the  Jews  as  suffering  in  and  after 
these  times  from  the  kings  of  two  countries,  from  the  kings 
of  Assyria,  and  from  the  kings  of  Babylon.  Israel  was  a 
scattered  sheep;  the  lions  had  droce  him  away :  first,  the  king 
of  Assyria  devoured  him ;  and  last,  the  king  of  Babylon  brake 
his  bones  K  2.  The  kings  of  Assyria,  who  began  the  troubles 
that  were  brought  upon  the  Israelites,  were,  the  kings  who 
reigned  at  Nineveh,  from  Pul,  before  Tiglath-Filesers,  to 
Nabopolassar,  who  destroyed  Nineveh,  and  made  Babylon 
the  sole  metropolis  of  the  empire ' :  Pul  first  began  to  af- 
flict them:  his  successors,  at  divers  times,  and  in  different 
manners  distressed  them;  Nebuchadnezzar  completed  their 
miBeries  in  the  captivity  ■.  But,  j.  The  sacred  writers,  in  the 
titles  which  they  give  to  these  kings,  did  not  design  to  hint 

»  Newton's  Cbron.  p.  267.  <l  i  Chron.  v.  26.      2  Kings  xv.  19. 

o  ThucjcL  1.  i.  p.  3.    Diodor.  I.  i.  p.  Usher^s  Chronol. 

4*  ud  the  same  author  uses  ikirh  rw  ^  See  Pndeaox,  Ck>nnect.  vol.  I.  b.  i. 
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either  the  extent  of  their  empire,  or  the  history  of  their  suc- 
cession, but  commonly  call  them  kings  of  the  country  or  city 
where  they  resided,  whatever  other  dominions  they  were 
masters  of,  and  without  any  regard  to  the  particulars  of  their 
actions  or  families,  of  the  rise  of  one  family,  or  fall  of  an- 
other: Ful  seems  to  have  been  the  father  of  SardanapalusM 
Tiglath-Fileser  was  Arbaces,  who,  in  confederacy  with  Belesis, 
overthrew  the  empire  of  Fid,  in  the  days  of  his  son  Sardana- 
palus^;  and  Tiglath-Fileser  was  not  king  of  such  large 
dominions  as  Ful  and  Sardanapalus  commanded:  but  the 
sacred  writers  take  no  notice  of  these  revolutions.  Ful  had 
his  residence  at  Nineveh  in  Assyria,  and  Tiglath-Fileser  made 
that  city  his  royal  seat^;  and  for  this  reason  they  are  both 
called  in  Scripture,  kings  of  Assyria ;  and  upon  the  same  ac- 
count, the  successors  of  Tiglath-Fileser  have  the  same  title, 
until  the  empire  was  removed  to  Babylon.  Salmanezer,  the 
son  of  Tiglath-Fileser,  is  called  king  of  Assyria  X;  and  so  is 
Saigon,  or  Sennacherib  ^ :  Esarhaddon,  though  he  was  king 
of  Babylon,  as  well  as  of  Assyria  *,  is  cdled  in  Scripture  king 
of  Assyria,  for  in  that  country  was  his  seat  of  residence  "^ ;  but 
after  Nabopolassar  destroyed  Nineveh,  and  removed  the  eoL- 
pire  to  Babylon,  the  kings  of  it  are  called  in  Scripture  kings 
of  Babylon,  and  not  kings  of  Assyria,  though  Assyria  was  part 
of  their  dominions,  as  Babylon  and  the  adjacent  country  had 
been  of  many  of  the  Assyrian  kings.  There  were  great  turns 
and  revolutions  in  the  kingdoms  of  these  countries,  from  the 
death  of  Sardanapalus,  to  the  establishment  of  Nebuchad- 
nezzar's empire ;  but  the  sacred  history  does  not  pursue  a 
narration  of  these  matters ;  but  as  the  writers  of  it  called  the 
kings  of  the  ancient  Assyrian  empire  kings  of  Elam,  when 
they  resided  there  ®,  kings  of  Nineveh  ^  or  of  Assyria,  when 
they  lived  in  that  city  or  countrv  * ;  so  they  call  me  several 
kings,  which  arose  after  the  fall  of  Sardanapalus''s  empire, 
kings  of  the  countries  where  they  held  their  residence ;  and 
all  that  can  fairly  be  deduced  from  the  words  of  Nehemiah  is, 
that  the  troubles  of  the  Jews  began  whilst  there  were  kings 
reigning  in  Assyria,  that  is,  before  the  empire  of  these  coun- 
tries was  removed  to  Babylon. 

4.  ^'  Sesac  and  Memnon  (says  our  learned  author)  were 
*'  great  conquerors,  and  reigned  over  Chaldaea,  Assyria,  and 
"  rersia ;  but  in  their  histories  there  is  not  a  word  of  any 


t  See  Usher's  Chronol.  »  See  Prideaax,  Connect.  toL  I.  b. 
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'^  opposition  made  to  them  by  an  Assyrian  empire  then 
'^  standing :  on  the  contrary,  Susiana,  Media,  Persia,  Bactria, 
"  Armenia,  Cappadocia,  &c.  were  conquered  by  them,  and 
"  continued  subject  to  the  kings  of  Egypt  till  after  the  long 
'*  reign  of  Rameses  the  son  of  Memnon."  This  objection 
in  its  full  strength  is  this:  the  Egyptians  conquered  and 
possessed  the  very  countries,  which  were  in  the  heart  of  the 
supposed  Assyrian  empire,  in  the  times  when  that  empire  is 
imaged  to  have  flourished,  and  therefore  certainly  there 
was  in  those  days  no  such  empire.  1  answer,  i.  The  Egyp- 
tians made  no  great  conquests  until  the  times  of  Sesac  in 
the  reign  of  Rehoboam  about  A.  M.  3033,  about  200  years 
before  Sardanapalus.  This  Sesac  was  their  famous  Scsos- 
tris'.  I  am  sensible,  that  there  have  been  many  very 
jeamed  writers  who  have  thought  otherwise.  Agathias 
imagined  Sesostris  to  be  long  before  Ninus  and  Semiramis^, 
and  the  Scholiast^  upon  ApoUonius  sets  him  2900  years 
before  the  first  Olympiad ;  but  the  current  opinion  01  the 
learned  has  not  gone  into  this  fabulous  antiquity.  Aristotle 
thought  him  long  before  the  times  of  Minos  ^;  Strabo,  He- 
rodotus, and  Diodorus  Siculus,  all  represent  him  to  have 
lived  before  the  Trojan  war ;  and  Eusebius  and  Theophilus, 
from  an  hint  of  Manetho's  in  Josephus^^  imagined  him  to 
be  the  brother  of  Armais  or  Danaus,  qtidm  veri  nescio^  says 
the  most  learned  dean  Prideaux^ ;  and  indeed  there  are  no 
prevalent  reasons  to  admit  of  this  relation:  however,  the 
sentiments  of  all  these  writers  may  not  differ  from  one 
another,  but  Sesostris  may  consistently  with  all  of  them  be 
imagined  to  have  lived  about  the  times  that  Moses  led  the 
Israelites  out  of  Egypt,  and  this  I  think  has  been  the  com- 
mon opinion  about  him.  But  if  we  look  into  the  Egyptian 
antiquities,  and  examine  the  particulars  of  them  as  col- 
lected by  Diodorus,  we  shall  find  great  reason  not  to  think 
him  thus  early.  Diodorus  Siculus  informs  us,  that  there 
were  fifty-two  successive  kings  after  Menes  or  Mizraim 
before  Busiris  came  to  the  crown"":  Busiris  had  eight  suc- 
cessors ;  the  last  of  which  was  Busiris  the  Second" :  twelve 
generations  or  descents  after  him  reigned  Myris®,  and  seven 
after  Myris,  Sesostris  p  ;  so  that,  according  to  this  computa- 
tion, Sesostris  was  about  eighty  successions  after  Menes  or 

'  Manhftin.  Can.  Chron.  p.  358.  1  Ubi  ^p. 

5  lib.  u.  p.  55.   See  Prideaux,  not.         m  Diodor.  lib.  i.  p.  29.  §.  45. 
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Mizraim.  Diodorus  must  indeed  haye  made  a  mistake  in 
this  computation ;  for  from  the  death  of  Menes,  A.  M.  1943  S 
to  Sesac,  about  A.  M.  3033,  are  but  1090  years,  and  fifty-five 
successions  may  very  weil  carry  us  down  thus  far,  as  may 
appear  from  sir  John  Marsham's  tables  of  the  kings  of 
Egypt.  The  ancient  Egyptian  writers  are  known  to  have 
lengthened  their  antiquities,  by  supposing  all  their  kings 
to  have  reigned  successively,  when  many  of  them  were  co- 
temporaries,  and  reigned  over  different  psirts  of  the  countrj 
in  the  same  age;  and  undoubtedly  Diodorus  Siculus  was 
imposed  upon  by  some  accounts  of  this  sort ;  and  there  were 
not  really  so  many  successions,  as  he  imagined,  between 
Mizraim  and  Sesostris.  But  then  there  is  a  particular  sug- 
gested by  him,  which  must  fully  convince  us,  that  his  com- 
putation cannot  be  so  reduced  as  to  place  Sesostris  about 
the  times  of  Moses.  He  observes,  that,  after  the  times  of 
Menes,  1400  years  passed  before  the  Egyptians  performed 
any  considerable  actions  worth  recording'.  The  number 
1400  is  indeed  thought  to  be  a  mistake.  Rhodomanus 
corrects  it  in  the  margin,  and  writes  1040.  We  will  take 
this  niunber:  from  the  death  of  Mizraim  1040  years  will 
carry  us  down  very  near  to  the  times  of  Sesac:  for  fifty 
years  after  it  Sesac  came  against  Jerusalem:  and  thus  ac- 
cording to  this  account  they  had  no  famous  warrior  until 
about  the  times  of  Sesac,  and  therefore  Sesostris  did  not  live 
earlier.  I  might  confirm  this  account  from  another  very 
remarkable  particular  in  Diodorus  Siculus.  He  tells  us  of 
a  most  excellent  king  of  Egypt,  begat  by  the  river  Nile  in 
the  shape  of  a  bull":  I  may  venture  to  reject  the  fable  of 
the  river  and  the  bull,  and  suppose  this  person  to  be  the  son 
of  Fhruron  or  Nilus ;  his  father's  name  being  Nilus  might 
occasion  the  mythologists  to  say,  that  he  was  begot  by  the 
river:  now  Dicsarchus  informs  us,  that  this  Nilus  reigned 
about  436  years  before  the  first  Oljrmpiad,  L  e.  about  A.  M. 
2792^,  and  about  this  time  sir  John  Marsham  places  him°: 
according  to  Diodorus,  Sesostris  was  twenty  successions  after 
this  Nilus,  and  sir  John  Marsham  makes  his  Sesac  to  be 
nineteen ;  so  that  in  all  probability  they  were  one  and  the 
same  person.  And  thus  a  strict  view  of  the  Egjrptian  an- 
tiquities will  from  several  concurrent  hints  oblige  us  to 
thmk  Sesostris  to  be  not  earlier  than  the  times  of,  and  con- 
sequently to  be,  the  Sesac  mentioned  in  the  Scripture.  I 
might  add   to   all  this,  that  the   sacred  writers,  who  fre- 

n  See  Yol.  I.  b.  iv.  p.  126.  t  Vid.  vol.  I.  b.  W.  p.  laj. 
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quendy  mention  the  Egyptians  from  Abraham's  time  down 
to  the  times  of  this  Sesac,  do  give  us  great  reason  to  think 
that  the  Egyptians  had  no  such  famous  conqueror  as  Se- 
MMtns  before  Sesac,  by  giving  as  great  a  proof  as  we  can 
expect  of  a  negative,  that  they  made  no  conquests  in 
Asia  before  his  days.  In  Abraham's  time,  in  Jacob's, 
in  Joseph's,  we  have  no  appearance  of  any  thing  but 
peace  between  Egypt  and  its  Asiatic  neighbours.  Egypt 
was  conquered  by  the  Pastors  who  came  out  of  Asia  a  Htde 
be&re  the  birth  of  Moses,  when  the  new  king  arose  who 
knew  not  Joseph,  Whatever  power  and  strength  these  new 
kings  might  be  grown  to  at  the  exit  of  the  Israelites,  must 
be  supposed  to  be  greatly  broken  by  the  overthrow  of  Pha- 
raoh and  his  host  in  the  Bed  sea.  The  Egyptians  had  no 
part  in  the  wars  of  the  Canaanites  with  Joshua,  nor  in  those 
of  the  Philistines,  Midianites,  Moabites,  Ammonites,  and 
Amalekites  against  Israel  in  the  limes  of  the  Judges,  or  of 
Saol,  or  of  kmg  David :  Solomon  reigned  over  all  the  kings 
from  the  river ^  [i.  e.  from  the  Euphrates]  unto  the  land  of  the 
PhBistineSi  and  to  the  border  of  Egypt^ ;  so  that  no  Egyptian 
conqueror  came  this  wav  until  after  his  death.  In  the  fifth 
year  of  JRehoboam,  Shisnak  king  of  Egypt  came  up  against 
Jerusalem^  with  twelve  hundred  chariots^  and  threescore  thou- 
sand horsemen ;  and  he  took  the  fenced  cities  which  pertained  to 
Judahy  and  came  to  Jerusalem^,  and  the  Israelites  were  obliged 
to  become  his  servants ;  and  Sesac  conquered  not  only  them, 
but  the  neighbouring  nations ;  for  the  Jews  in  serving  him 
felt  only  the  service  of  the  kingdoms  of  the  countries^  round 
about  diem;  that  is,  all  the  neighbouring  nations  under- 
went the  same.  This  therefore  was  the  first  Egyptian  con- 
queror who  came  into  Asia ;  and  we  must  either  think  this 
Sesac  and  Sesostris  to  have  been  the  same  person,  or,  which 
was  perhaps  the  opinion  of  Josephus&,  say,  that  Sesostris  was 
no  conqueror ;  but  that  Herodotus  and  the  other  historians, 
through  mistake,  ascribed^  to  him  what  they  found  recorded 
of  S^ac.  Josephus  represents  Herodotus  to  have  made 
two  mistakes  about  this  Egyptian  conqueror,  one  in  mis- 
naming him,  calling  him  Sesostris,  when  his  real  name  was 
Sesac;   the    other,  in   thinking   him   a  greater c  conqueror 


*  2  Chion.  iz.  26.  c  M^juvi^Toi  di  taibrnt  ttji  trrpartULS 
y  2  Chron.  zii.  2,  3, 4.  ica2  6  'AXiKapvaatrths  *Hp^ioroi,  irtpl 
'  2  Chron.  zii.  8.  fiduop  rh  rod  fiaffikiwi  irXiur/fiAi  6ifOfict, 

*  Antiq.  Jud.  lib.  viii.  c.  10.  §.  2.  not  Urt  &AA.01S  t«  iroAAoIi  itnjKBf  feyttri, 
^  MffwmrwffH  oB  wKcurffitU'HpS^o-  itai  t^v  IlaAaurrfnyy  2upiay  i^ovK^aro. 

rof  TJb  v^cit  avTov  ^ifft&ffrpft  irpo(rdw»  Id.  ibid.  §.  ?. 
Tfi.  Id.  ibid. 
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than  he  really  was :  and  this  mistake  many  of  the  heathen 
historians  have  indeed  made  in  the  accounts  they  give  of 
him.  For^  2.  neither  Sesostris  nor  Sesac  did  ever  conquer 
so  many  nations  as  the  historians  represent,  nor  were  they 
ever  masters  of  any  of  the  countries  that  were  a  part  of  the 
Assyrian  empire.  Diodorus  Siculus  indeed  supposes,  that 
Sesostris  conquered  all  Asia,  not  only  all  the  nations  which 
Alexander  afterwards  subdued,  but  even  many  kingdoms 
that  he  never  attempted;  that  he  passed  the  Ganges,  and 
conquered  all  India ;  that  he  subjugated  the  Scythians,  and 
extended  his  conquests  into  Europe  ^ ;  and  Strabo  agrees  to 
Diodorus's  account  of  him:  what  authorities  these  great 
writers  found  for  their  opinion^  I  cannot  say ;  but  I  find  the 
learned  annotator  upon  Tacitus  did  not  believe  any  such 
accounts  to  be  well  grounded.  In  his  note  upon  Germa- 
nicus's  relation  of  the  Egyptian  conquests  he  says,  De  hoc 
tanta  poterUia  j^yptiorum  nihil  legi^  nee  facile  credam  * ;  and 
indeed  there  is  nothing  to  be  read,  that  can  seem  well  sup- 
ported, nothing  that  is  consistent  with  the  allowed  history 
of  other  nations,  to  represent  the  Egyptians  to  have  ever 
obtained  such  extensive  conquests.  Herodotus  confines  the 
expedition  of  Sesostris  to  the  nations  upon  the  Asiatic  coasts 
of  the  Bed  sea,  and  after  his  return  from  subduing  them, 
to  the  western  parts  of  the  continent  of  Asia :  he  represents 
him  to  have  subdued  Palestine  and  Phoenicia,  and  the  king- 
doms up  to  Europe;  thence  to  have  passed  over  to  the 
Thracians;  and  from  them  to  the  Scythians,  and  to  have 
come  to  the  river  Phasis:  here  he  supposes  him  to  have 
stopped  his  progress,  and  to  have  returned  back  from  hence 
to  Egypt  ^  Herodotus  appears  to  have  examined  the  ex- 
pedition of  Sesostris  with  far  more  exactness  than  Strabo  or 
Diodorus:  he  inquired  after  the  monuments  or  pillars 
which  Sesostris  set  up  in  the  nations  he  subdued^;  but  it 
no  way  appears  from  his  accounts  that  this  mighty  con- 
queror attacked  any  one  nation  that  was  really  a  part  of 
the  Assyrian  empire;  but  rather  the  course  of  his  enter- 
prises led  him  quite  away  from  the  Assyrian  dominions. 
Sesostris  did  great  things,  but  they  have  been  greatly  mag- 
nified. The  ancient  writers  were  very  apt  to  record  a  per- 
son to  have  travelled  over  the  whole  world,  if  he  had  been 
in  a  few  different  nations.  Abraham  travelled  from  Chaldaea 
into  Mesopotamia,  into  Canaan,  Philistia,  and  Egypt;  the 
profane  writers,  speaking  of  him  under  the  name  of  Chronus, 

d  Diodor.  Sic.  lib.  i.  p.  35.  §.  55.  ^  Herodot.  Ub.  ii.  c.  102, 105. 

®  Lipsii  Comment,  ad  Tacit.  Annal.         K  Id.  ibid, 
lib.  ii.  n.  137. 
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say  he  travelled  over  the  whole  world  *» :  thus  the  Egyptians 
might  record  of  Sesostris,  that  he  conquered  the  whole 
world ;  and  the  historians,  that  took  the  hints  of  what  they 
wrote  from  them,  might,  to  embellish  their  history,  give  us 
what  they  thought  the  most  considerable  parts  of  the  world, 
and  thereby  magnify  the  conquests  of  Sesostris  far  above 
the  truth :  but  Herodotus  seems  in  this  point  to  have  been 
more  careful :  he  examined  particulars,  and,  according  to  the 
utmost  of  what  he  could  find,  none  of  the  victories  of  this 
Egyptian  conqueror  reached  to  any  of  the  nations  subject 
to  the  Assyrians.  But  sir  Isaac  Newton  mentions  Memnon 
as  another  Eg3rptian  conqueror,  who  possessed  Chaldsea, 
Assyria,  Media,  Persia,  and  Bactria,  &c.  so  that  it  may  be 
thought  that  some  successor  of  Sesostris  (for  before  him  the 
Egyptians  had  no  conquerors)  subdued  and  reigned  over 
these  countries.  I  shall  therefore,  3.  give  a  short  abstract  of 
the  Egyptian  affairs  from  Sesac,  until  Nebuchadnezzar  took 
entirely  awav  from  them  all  their  acquisitions  in  Asia.  At 
the  death  of  Sesac  the  Egyptian  power  sunk  at  once,  and 
they  lost  all  the  foreign  nations  which  Sesac  had  conquered. 
Herodotas  informs  us,  that  Sesostris  was  the  only  king  of 
Egypt  that  reigned  over  the  Ethiopians*;  and  agreeably 
hereto  we  find,  that  when  Asa  was  king  of  Judat,  about 
A.  M.  3063  \  about  thirty  years  after  Sesostris  or  Sesac's 
conquests,  the  Ethiopians*  were  not  only  free  from  their 
subjection  to  the  Egyptians,  but  were  grown  up  into  a 
state  of  great  power,  for  Zerah  their  king  invaded  JudcBa 
with  an  host  of  a  thousand  tiwusand^  and  three  hundred  cha- 
riots^.  Our  great  author  says,  that  Ethiopia  served  Egypt 
until  the  death  of  Sesostris,  and  no  longer ;  that  at  the  death 
of  Sesostris,  Egypt  fell  into  civil  wars,  and  was  invaded  by 
the  Lybians,  and  defended  by  the  Ethiopians  for  some  time, 
but  that  in  about  ten  years  the  Ethiopians  invaded  the 
Egyptians,  slew  their  king,  and  seized  his  kingdom  ".  It  is 
certain,  that  the  Egyptian  empire  was  at  this  time  demo- 
lished: the  Ethiopians  were  free  from  it;  and  if  we  look 
into  Palestine,  we  shall  not  find  reason  to  imagine  that  the 
Egyptians  had  the  service  of  any  nation  there,  from  this 
time  for  many  years.  Asa  king  of  Judah  and  Baasha  king 
of  Israel  had  neither  of  them  any  dependence  upon  Egypt, 
when  they  warred  against  one  another** ;   and  Syria  was  in 


h  See  Enseb.  Pnep.  Evang.  lib.   i.  should  have  been  translated  the  Ara- 

f*  >o.  bians.     See  yoI.  I.  b.  iii.  p.  99. 

*  Heiodot.  lib.  ii.  c.  no.  mj  Chron.  xiy.  9. 

*  Ufihei's  Chronol.  n  Newton's  Chron.  p.  336.  ed.  1738. 
1  Hebrew  word  is  the  Cushites ;  it  o  i  Kings  xv.  16. 
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a  floTirishing  and  independent  atate^  when  Asa  sought  an 
alliance  with  Benhadad.  Abont  A.  M.  3116^  about  8^  yean 
after  Sesac^  we  find  Egypt  still  in  a  low  state ;  the  Phmstmes 
were  independent  of  them  ;  for  they  joined  with  the  Arabi- 
ans^ and  distressed  JehoramP.  About  i  ly  years  after  Sesac, 
when  the  Syrians  besieged  Samaria  <),  it  may  be  thought 
that  the  Egyptians  were  growing  powerftil  again;  for  the 
Syrians  raised  their  siege,  upon  a  rumour  that  the  king  of 
Israel  had  hired  the  kings  of  the  Hittites  and  of  the  Egypt- 
ians to  come  upon  them^  The  Egyptians  were  perhaps 
by  this  time  getting  out  of  their  difficulties ;  but  they  were 
not  yet  grown  very  formidable,  for  the  Syrians  were  not 
terrified  at  the  apprehension  of  the  Egyptian  power,  but 
of  the  kings  of  the  Hittites  and  of  the  Egyptians  joined 
together.  From  this  time  the  Egyptians  began  to  rise 
again ;  and  when  Sennacherib  sent  Kabshakeh  against  Jeru- 
salem S  about  A.  M.  3292,  the  king  of  Israel  thought  an 
alliance  with  Egypt  might  have  been  sufficient  to  protect 
him  against  the  Assyrian  invasions^;  but  the  king  of  Assy- 
ria made  war  upon  the  Egyptians,  and  rendered  them  a 
bruised  reed^^  not  able  to  assist  their  allies,  and  greatly  brake 
and  reduced  their  power*;  so  that  whatever  the  empire  of 
Egypt  was  in  those  davs,  there  was  an  Assyrian  empire  now 
standing  able  to  checK  it.  In  the  days  of  Josiah,  about 
A.  M.  3394,  the  Egyptian  empire  was  revived  again.  Ne- 
cho  king  of  Egypt  went  and  fought  against  Carchemish  by 
EuphratesX,  and  in  his  return  to  Egypt  put  down  Jehoahaz, 
who  was  made  king  in  Jerusalem  upon  Josiah'^s  death,  and 
condemned  the  land  of  the  Jews  to  pay  him  a  tribute,  and 
carried  Jehoahaz  captive  into  Egypt,  and  made  Eliakim, 
whom  he  named  Jehoiakim,  king  over  Judah  and  Jerusa- 
lem 2.  But  here  we  meet  a  final  period  put  to  all  the 
Egyptian  victories;  for  Nebuchadnezzar  king  of  Babylon 
came  up  against  Jehoiakim,  and  bound  him  in  fetters,  and 
carried  him  to  Babylon,  and  made  Zedekiah  his  brother 
king  over  Judah  and  Jerusalem^;  and  the  king  of  Babylon 
took  from  the  river  of  Egypt  unto  the  river  Euphrates  all 
that  pertained  to  the  king  of  Egypt,  and  the  king  of  Egypt 
came  not  again  any  more  out  of  his  own  land^.  Whatever 
the  empire  of  Egypt  over  any  parts  of  Asia  had  been,  here 


P  3  Chron.  xzi.  16.  '*■  Prideaux  ubi  sup. 

q  3  Kings  Ti.  24.  y  2  Kings  xziii.  29.    2  Chion.  xzxr. 

r  7  Kings  vii.  6.  20. 

■  2  Kings  xTiii.  17.  '2  Chron.  xxxTi.  3,  4. 

*  Prideaux,  Connect,  vol.  I.  an.  710.  a  2  Chron.  xxxvi  10. 

»  2  Kings  XTiii  21.  b  2  Kings  xxiv.  7. 
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it  ended,  about  A.  M.  3399  ^^  about  366  years  after  its  first 
rise  under  Sesac :  its  nearest  approach  upon  the  dominions 
of  Assyria  appears  to  have  been  the  taking  of  Carchemish^ 
but  even  here  it  went  not  over  the  Euphrates ;  however, 
upon  this  approach,  Nebuchadnezzar  saw  the  necessity  of 
reducing  it,  and  in  a  few  years  war  stripped  it  entirely  of  all 
its  acquisitions.  This  is  the  history  of  the  empire  of  the 
Egyptians;  and  I  submit  it  to  the  reader,  whether  any 
argument  can  be  formed  from  it  against  the  being  of  the 
ancient  empire  of  the  Assyrians. 

5.  Sir  Isaac  Newton  contends,  that  there  was  no  ancient 
Assyrian  empire,  because  the  kingdoms  of.  Israel,  Moab, 
Ammon,  Edom,  Fhilistia,  Zidon,  Damascus,  and  Hamath, 
were  not  any  of  them  subject  to  the  Assyrians  until  the  days 
of  Pal^.  I  answer :  The  profane  historians  have  indeed  re- 
presented this  Assyrian  empire  to  be  of  far  larger  extent 
than  it  really  was.  They  say  that  Ninus  conquered  Asia; 
which  might  more  easily  be  admitted,  if  they  would  take 
care  to  describe  Asia  sucn  as  it  was,  when  he  conquered  it. 
It  does  not  appear  that  he  conquered  all  this  quarter  of  the 
world ;  however,  as  he  subdued  most  of  the  kingdoms  that 
were  then  in  it,  he  might  in  the  general  be  said  to  have 
conquered  Asia.  All  the  writers  that  have  contended  for 
this  empire  agree,  that  Ninus  and  Semiramis  were  the 
founders  of  it<= ;  and  they  are  farther  unanimous,  that  the 
successors  of  Semiramis  did  not  make  any  considerable  at- 
tempts to  enlarge  the  empire,  beyond  what  she  and  Ninus 
had  made  it^;  Semiramis  employed  her  armies  in  the 
eastern  countries^,  so  that  we  have  no  reason  to  think  that 
this  empire  extended  westward  any,  or  but  little,  farther 
than  Ninus  carried  it.  We  read  indeed  that  the  king  of 
£lam  had  the  five  cities  on  the  borders  of  Canaan  subject  to 
him^;  but  upon  Abraham's  defeating  his  army,  he  lost 
them,  and  never  recovered  them  again:  but  I  would  ob- 
serve, that  even  whilst  he  had  the  dominion  of  these  cities 
in  the  full  stretch  of  his  empire,  it  did  not  reach  to  the 
kingdoms  of  Israel,  or  which  then  were  the  kingdoms  of 
Canaan;  for  he  never  came  any  farther  than  to  the  five 
cities ;  neither  was  he  master  of  Fhilistia,  for  that  was  farther 
westward ;  nor  does  he  appear  to  have  come  near  to  Sidon. 
Ab  to  the  other  kingdoms,  mentioned  by  our  learned  author, 

c  Usher^s  AnnaL  for  many  generations  :  eonienH  a  pa- 

4  Newton's  Chzonol.  p.  369.  rentibus  etaboraio  imperio  belH  siudia 

c  DiodOT.  Sic  lib.  ii.  ad  in.    Justin.  deposuerurU,  §.  2. 

Iib.i.§.i.  grid.  Ibid. 
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namely 9  the  kingdoms  of  Moab,  Ammon^  Edom,  Damascus^ 
and  Hamath,  they  were  not  in  being  in  these  times.     Moab 
and  Ammon  were  the  sons  of  Lot,  and  they  were  not  bom 
until  ailer  the  destruction  of  Sodom  and  Gomorrah^;   and 
the   countries  which  were  planted  by  them  and  their  de- 
scendants could  not  be  planted  by  them  until  many  years 
after  this  time.     The  Emims  dwelt  in   these  countries   in 
these  days^,  and  Chedorlaomer  subdued  them' ;  but  as  he 
lost  all  these  countries  upon  Abraham's  routing  his  forces, 
so  I  do  not  apprehend  that  he  ever  recovered  them  again : 
the  Emims  after  this  lived  unmolested,  until  in  after-times 
the  children  of  Lot  conquered  them,  and  got  the  possession 
of  their  country" ;   and  at  that  time  the  Assyrians  had  no- 
thing to  do  in  these  parts.     The  same  is  to  be  said  of  Edom : 
the  Horites  were  the  ancient  inhabitants  of  this  land°»  and 
Chedorlaomer  smote  them  in  their  mount  Seir° ;  but  as  he 
lost  his  dominion   over  these  nations,   so    the  Horites   or 
Horims  grew  strong  again,  until  the  children  of  Esau  con- 
quered themP;  and  the  Assyrians  were  not  masters  of  this 
country  until  later   ages.     As   to   Damascus,  the    heathen 
writers  thought  that  Abraham  first  made  a  plantation  there*! ; 
probably  it  was  planted  in  his   times.     The   Syrians  were 
grown  up  to  two  nations  in  David'*s  time,  and  were  con- 
quered by  him' :  in  the  decline  of  Solomon's  reign,  Bezon 
made  Syria  an  independent  kingdom  again",  and  Damascus 
became  its  capital  city*;  and  in  Ahab's  time  it  was  grown 
so  powerful,  that  Benhadad  the  king  of  it  had  thirty  and 
two  kings  in  his  army";   but  all  this  time  Syria  and  all  its 
dependants  were  not  subject  to  the  kings  of  Assyria :  in  the 
times  of  Ahaz,  when  Bezin  was  king,  Tiglath-Pileser  con- 
quered him,  took  Damascus,  captivated  the  inhabitants  of  it, 
and  put  an  end  to  the  kingdom  of  Syria' ;  but  before  this, 
neither  he  nor  his  predecessors  appear  to  have  had  any  com- 
mand in  these  countries.     God  gave  hy  promise  to  the  seed 
of  Abraham  all  the  land  from  the   nver  of  Egypt  to  the 
river  Euphrates  y,  and  Solomon  came  into  the  full  possession 
of  itz;  but  neither  he  nor  his  fathers  had  any  wars  with 
the  kings  of  Assyria;   so  that  we  must  conclude  that  the 
king  of  Assyria's  dominions  reached  no  farther  than  to  that 

*  Gen.  xix.  37,  38.  Hb.  i.  cap.  8. 

k  Dent.  ii.  10.  r  2  Samuel  viii.  6, 13. 

1  Gen.  xiv.  5.  »  1  Kings  xi   23,  24,  25. 

mDeut.  ii.  9.     Gen.  xix.  37,  38.  *  Ibid.     Isaiah  vii.  8. 

n  Deut.  ii.  12.  "  i  Kings  xx.  i. 

o  Gen.  xiv.  6.  "2  Kings  xvi.  5,  &c. 

P  Dent.  ii.  12.  y  Gen.  xv.  18,  &c. 

n  Damascenus  apud  Joseph.  Antiq.  «  a  Chroij.  jx.  26. 
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river.     When   Chedorlaomer   invaded   Canaan,  the    world 
was  thm  of  people,  and  the  nations  planted  in  it  were,  com- 
paratively speaking,  but  few ;  and  all  the  large  tract  between 
the  nations  which  he  came  to  conquer,  and  the  Euphrates, 
was  not  inhabited ;  for  we  find  that  his  auxiliaries  that  came 
with  him  lived  all  in  and  near  the  land  of  Shinaar ;  so  that 
there  were  no  intermediate  nations;   for  if  there  had  been 
any,  he  would  have  brought  their  united  strength  along  with 
him:  and  this  agrees  with  the  description  of  the  land  be- 
tween the  river  of  Egypt  and  Euphrates  in  the  promise  to 
Abraham^;   the  nations  inhabiting  in  and  near  Canaan  are 
enmnerated,  but  besides   them  there  were  no  other ;    and 
agreeably  hereto,  when  Jacob  travelled  from  Canaan  to  the 
hmd  of  Haran**,  and  afterwards  when  he  returned  with  a 
large  familv  from  Laban  into  Canaan '',  we  do  not  read  that 
he  passed  through  many  nations,  but  rather  over  uninhabited 
countries;  so  that  the  kingdoms  near  Canaan  which  served 
Chedorlaomer  were  in  his  times  the  next  to  the  kingdoms 
on  or  near  the  Euphrates,  and  therefore  when  he  lost  the 
serrice  of  these  nations,  his  empire  extended  no  farther  than 
that  river ;  and  his  successors  not  enlarging  their  empire,  all 
the  country  between  Palestine  and  Euphrates,  though  ailer 
these  days  many  nations  were  planted  in  it,  was  not  a  part 
of  the  Assyrian  empire,  until  in  after-times  the  Assyrian,  and 
after  them  the  Babylonian  kings  by  new  conquests  extended 
their  empire  farther  than  ever  their  predecessors  had  done. 
When  tne   ancient  Assyrian  empire  was   dissolved  on  the 
death  of  Sardanapalus,  the  dominions  belonging  to  it  were 
divided  between  the  two  commanders,  who  subverted  it; 
Arbaces   the  governor  of  Media,  and  Belesis  govei^ior  of 
Babylon.     Belesis  had  Babylon  and  Chaldsea,  and  Arbaces 
had  all  the  rest**.    Arbaces  is  in  Scripture  called  Tiglath- 
Fileser,  and  the  nations  he  became  master  of  were  Assyria 
and  the  eastern  provinces,  the  kingdoms  of  Elam  and  Me- 
dia;  for  hither  he  sent  his   captives  when  he   conquered 
Syria* ;  and  therefore  these  countries  thus  divided  were  the 
whole  of  the  ancient  empire  of  the  Assyrians.     And  thus  our 
learned  author's  argument  does  in  no  wise  prove  that  there 
was  no   ancient  Assyrian  empire;   it  only  intimates,  what 
majr  be  abundantly  proved  to  be  true,  that  the  profane  his- 
torians supposed  many  countries  to  be  a  part  of  it,  which 
really  were  not  so :   they  were  not  accurate  in  the  particu- 
lars of  their  history :  they  reported  the  armies  of  Semiramis 

•  6cn.  XT.  i8 — 21.  d  Prideaux,   Connect,   vol.  I.   b.  i. 
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to  be  vastly  more  numerous  than  they  really  were ;  but  we 
must  not  thence  infer,  that  she  raised  no  armies  at  all :  they 
took  their  dimensions  of  the  Assyrian  empire  from  what 
was  afterwards  the  extent  of  the  Babylonian  or  Persian ;  but 
though  they  thus  surprisingly  magnified  it,  yet  we  cannot 
conclude  tliat  there  was  no  such  empire^  firom  their  haying 
misrepresented  the  grandeur  and  extent  of  it 

There  are  some  particulars  suggested  by  our  great  and 
learned  author,  which^  though  they  do  not  directly  iall  under 
the  argument  which  I  have  considered,  may  yet  be  here 
mentioned.  Sir  Isaac  Newton  remarks,  i«  that  '^  the  land 
"  of  Haran  mentioned  Gen.  xi.  was  not  under  the  Assy- 
**  rian '."  I  answer;  When  the  ChaldsMins  expelled  Terah  and 
his  family  their  land  for  not  serving  their  gods^,  they  re- 
moved about  loo  miles  up  the  country,  towards  the  north- 
west ;  and  the  earth  was  not  then  so  full  of  inhabitants,  but 
that  they  here  found  a  tract  of  land  distant  from  all  other 
plantations;  and  living  here  within  themselves  upon  their 
pasturage  and  tillage,  and  having  no  business  with  distant 
nations,  no  one  interrupted  their  quiet.  The  territories  of 
the  Chaldees  reached  most  probably  but  a  little  wi^  from 
Ur,  for  kingdoms  were  but  small  in  these  times:  Tenth's 
family  lived  far  from  their  borders  and  plantations,  and 
that  gave  them  the  peace  they  enjoyed.  But,  2.  **  In  the 
**  time  of  the  Judges  of  Israel,  Mesopotamia  was  under  its 
**  own  king**."  I  answer ;  So  was  Sodom,  Gromorrah,  Ad- 
mah,  Zeboim,  and  Zoar,  in  the  days  of  Abraham,  and  ^et 
all  the  kings  of  these  cities  had  served  Chedorlaomer  kmg 
of  Elam  twelve  years  *.  But  it  may  be  said,  Chushan-rishi- 
thaim  the  king  of  Mesopotamia  warred  against^  and  en- 
slaved the  Israelites,  and  therefore  does  not  seem  to  have 
been  himself  subject  to  a  foreign  power.  But  to  this  it  may 
be  replied :  The  princes  that  were  subject  to  the  Assyrian 
empire  were  altogether  kings^  in  their  own  countries;  they 
made  war  and  peace  with  other  nations  not  under  the  pro^ 
lection  of  the  Assyrians,  as  they  pleased,  and  were  not  con- 
trolled if  they  paid  the  annual  tribute  or  service  required 
from  them.  But,  3.  "  When  Jonah  prophesied,  Nineveh 
"  contained  but  about  12&0000  persons."  I  answer;  When 
Jonah  prophesied,  Nineveh  ctmtained  more  than  120000 
persons^  that  could  not  diseem  between  their  right  hand  and 
their  Uft^:  thus  many  were  the  children  not  grown  up  to 

f  Newton's  Chronol-  p.  269.  ed.  1 728.  k  Judges  iii.  8. 
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years  of  discretion ;  how  far  more  numerous  were  all  the 
persons  in  it?  A  city  so  exceeding  populous  must  surely  be 
the  head  of  a  yery  large  empire  m  these  days.  But,  **  the 
'*  king  of  Nineyeh  was  not  yet  called  king  of  Assyria,  but 
'*  king  of  Nineyeh  only.**  I  answer ;  Chedorlaomer  is  called 
in  Scripture  only  king  of  Elam'',  though  nations  about  900 
miles  distant  from  that  city  were  subject  to  him ;  for  so  far 
we  must  compute  from  Elam  to  Canaan.  But,  **  the  fast 
^'kept  to  ayert  the  threatenings  of  the  prophet  was  not 
"  published  in  seyeral  nations,  nor  in  all  Assyria,  but  only  in 
"Nineveh®."  I  answer;  The  Nineyites  and  their  king 
only  £ewted,  because  the  threatenings  of  Jonah  were  not 
against  Assyria,  nor  against  the  nations  that  served  the  king 
of  Nineveh,  but  against  the  city  of  Nineveh  only  p.  But,  4. 
'^  Homer  does  not  mention,  and  therefore  knew  nothing  of 
"  an  Assyrian  empire  ^."  If  I  were  to  consider  at  large  how 
little  the  Assyrian  empire  extended  towards  the  nations 
which  Homer  was  concerned  with,  it  would  be  no  wonder 
that  he  did  not  mention  this  empire  in  his  account  of  the 
Trojan  war,  or  travels  of  Ulysses;  but  since  it  can  in  no  wise 
be  concluded  that  Homer  knew  of  no  kingdoms  in  the 
world  but  what  he  mentioned  in  his  poems,  I  think  I  need 
not  enlarge  so  much  in  answer  to  this  objection. 

There  is  one  objection  more  of  our  learned  author's,  which 
ought  more  carefully  to  be  examined ;  for, 

6.  He  contends,  that  ^  the  Assyrians  were  a  people  ^  no 
'^  ways  considerable,  when  Amos  prophesied  in  the  reign  of 
'*  Jeroboam  the  son  of  Joash,  about  ten  or  twenty  years  be- 
"  fore  the  reign  of  Ful ;  for  God  then  threatened  to  raise  up 
^  a  nation  against  Israel.  The  nation  here  intended  was  the 
"  Assyrian,  but  it  is  not  once  named  in  all  the  book  of 
^  Amos.  In  the  prophecies  of  Isaiah,  Jeremiah,  Hosea, 
^'  Micah,  Nahum,  Zephaniah,  Zechariah,  after  the  empire 
^'  was  grown  up,  it  is  openly  named  upon  all  occasions;  but 
*^  as  Amos  names  not  the  Assyrians  in  all  his  prophecy,  so 
^  it  seems  most  probable,  that  the  Assyrians  made  no  great 
**  figure  in  his  days ;  they  were  to  be  raised  up  against  Israel 
"  after  he  prophesied.  The  true  import  of  tne  Hebrew 
"  word,  which  we  translate  raise  up,  expresses,  that  God 
"  would  raise  up  the  Assyrians  from  a  condition  lower  than 
"  the  Israelites,  to  a  state  of  power  superior  to  them :  but 
^  since  the  Assyrians  were  not  in  this  superior  state  when 
^  Amos  prophesied,  it  must  be  allowed  that  the  Assyrian 

n  Gen.  xnr.  i.  q  Newton's  Chron.  p.  270. 
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"  empire  began  and  grew  up  after  the  days  of  Amos." 
This  is  the  argument  in  its  full  strength :  my  answer  to  it  is; 
The  nation  intended  in  the  prophecy  of  Amos  was  not  the 
then  Assyrian^  I  mean,  not  the  Assyrian  which  flourished 
and  was  powerful  in  the  days  of  Amos.  Sir  Isaac  Newton 
says^  that  Amos  prophesied  ten  years  before  the  reign  of  Pul. 
Ful  was  the  father  of  Sardanapalus ',  and  therefore  the  Assy- 
rian  king  in  whose  reign  Amos  prophesied  was  probably  Sar- 
danapalus's  grandfather ;  but  it  was  not  any  of  the  descend- 
ants of  these  kings,  nor  any  of  the  possessors  of  their  empire, 
which  were  to  afflict  the  Jews.  Their  empire  was  to  be 
dissolved ;  and  we  find  it  was  so  on  the  death  of  Sardanapa- 
lus, and  a  new  empire  was  to  be  raised  on  the  ruins  of  it, 
which  was  to  grow  from  small  beginnings  to  great  power. 
Tiglath-Fileser,  who  had  been  Sardanapalus's  deputy-go- 
vernor of  Media,  was  raised  first  to  be  king  of  pait  of  the 
dominions  which  had  belonged  to  the  Assyrian  empire,  and 
some  time  after  this  his  rise,  he  conquered  Syria,  took  Da- 
mascus, and  reduced  all  that  kingdom  under  his  dominion, 
and  so  beean  to  fulfil  the  prophecy  of  Amos,  and  to  afliict 
the  Jews  from  the  entering  in  of  Hamath^;  for  Hamath  was 
a  country  near  to  Damascus,  and  here  he  be^an  his  in- 
vasions  of  their  land^ :  some  time  after  this  he  seized  all  that 
belonged  to  Israel  beyond  Jordan,  and  went  forwards  towards 
Jerusalem,  and  brought  Ahaz  under  tribute.  After  the 
death  of  Tiglath-Pileser,  his  son  Salmanezer  conquered  Sa- 
maria, and  after  him  Sennacherib  took  several  of  the  fenced 
cities  of  Judah,  laid  siege  to  Lachish,  threatened  Jerusalem, 
and  reduced  Hezekiah  to  pay  him  tribute,  and  marched 
through  the  land  against  Egypt,  and  under  him  the  pro- 
phecy of  Amos  may  be  said  to  have  been  completed,  and  the 
affliction  of  the  Israelites  carried  on  to  the  river  of  the  wUder^ 
nees^j  i.  e.  to  the  river  Sihor  at  the  entrance  of  Egypt  on  the 
wilderness  of  Etham :  thus  the  Israelites  were  indeed  greatly 
afflicted  by  the  kings  of  the  Assyrian  empire ;  but  not  hj 
the  kings  of  that  Assyrian  empire  which  flourished  in  the 
days  of  Amos,  but  of  another  empire  of  Assyria,  which  was 
raised  up  after  his  days  upon  the  ruins  and  dissolution  of  the 
former.  The  whole  strength  of  our  great  author's  argu- 
ment lies  in  this  fallacy ;  he  supposes  what  is  the  point  to  be 
proved;  namely,  that  there  was  but  one  Assyrian  empire; 
and  so  concludes,  from  Amos''s  having  intimated  that  an 
Assyrian  empire  should  be  raised  after  his  times,  that  there 

s  Usher's  Chronol.  an.  3943.  "  ^>e^   Prideaux,   Connect,   vol.  I. 
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was  no  Assyrian  empire  in  and  before  his  times ;  whereas 
the  truth  is,  there  were  two  Assyrian  empires,  different 
from  each  other^  not  only  in  the  times  of  their  rise  and 
continuance^  but  in  the  extent  of  their  dominions,  and  the 
countries  that  were  subject  to  them.  The  former  began  at 
Ninus,  and  ended  at  the  death  of  Sardanapalus :  the  latter 
began  at  Tiglath-Pileser,  and  ended  about  135  years  after,  at 
the  destruction  of  Nineveh  by  Nabopolassar  y :  the  former 
empire  commanded  Assyria,  Babylonia,  Persia,  Media,  and 
the  eastern  nations  toward  India;  the  latter  empire  began  at 
Nineveh,  reduced  Assyria,  and  extended  itself  into  Media 
and  Persia,  then  conquered  Samaria,  Syria,  and  Palestine, 
and  afterwards  subdued  Babylon  also,  and  the  kingdoms 
belonging  to  it  2. 

Our  learned  author  has  observed  the  conquests  obtained 
over  diverse  nations  by  the  kings  of  Assyria.  He  remarks 
from  Sennacherib's  boast  to  the  Jews*,  that  these  conquests 
were  obtained  by  Sennacherib  and  his  fathers  :  he  represents 
Sennacherib^s  fathers  to  have  been  Pul,  Tiglath-Pileser,  and 
Shalmanezer,  and  says,  that  these  kings   were  great  con- 

Jnerors,  and  with  a  current  of  victories  had  newly  over- 
owed  all  nations  round  about  Assyria,  and  thereby  set 
up  this  monarchy  ^  I  answer ;  Pul  was  not  an  ancestor  of 
Sennacherib :  Pul  was  of  another  family ;  king  of  a  different 
empire  from  that  which  the  fathers  of  Sennacherib  erected : 
Pul  was  the  father  of  Sardanapalus  <^ :  Tiglath-Pileser  the 
grandfather  of  Sennacherib  ruined  Sardanapalus  the  son  of 
Pul,  got  possession  of  his  royal  city,  and  part  of  his  domin- 
ions; and  he  and  his  posterity  erected,  upon  this  founda- 
tion, a  far  greater  empire  than  Pul  had  ever  been  in  posses- 
sion of.  2.  Pul  conquered  none  of  the  countries  mentioned 
by  Sennacherib  to  have  been  subdued  by  him  and  his  fathers : 
rul  is,  I  think,  mentioned  but  twice  by  the  sacred  histori- 
rians.  We  are  told  that  God  stirred  up  the  spirit  of  Pul 
king  of  Assyria^,  and  we  are  informed  what  Pul  did®.  He 
came  against  the  land  of  Israel  when  Menahem  the  son  of 
Gadi  had  gotten  the  kingdom,  and  Menahem  gave  him  a 
thousand  talents  of  silver ;  so  Pul  turned  back,  and  stayed 
not  in  the  land^  Our  great  and  learned  author  says,  that 
Pul  was  a  great  warrior,  and  seems  to  have  conquered  Haran, 
and  Carchemish,  and  Reseph,  and  Calneh,  and  Thelasar,  and 


7  Pkideaux,  Connect,  vol.  I.  b.  i.  ad  c  Usher^s  Chron.  an.  3943. 
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might  found  or  enlarge  the  city  of  Babylon,  and  build  the 
old  palace  g.  I  answer ;  Pul  made  the  expedition  aboye 
mentioned,  but  he  was  bought  off  from  prosecuting  it,  and 
we  have  no  one  proof  that  he  conquered  any  one  kingdom 
upon  the  face  of  the  earth :  he  enjoyed  the  dominions  his 
ancestors  had  left  him,  and  transmitted  them  to  his  son  or 
successor  Sardanapalus ;  and  therefore,  q.  all  the  fresh  vie- 
tories  obtained  by  the  kings  of  Assyria,  by  which  they 
appear  after  these  times  to  have  conquered  so  many  lands, 
began  at  Tiglath-Pileser,  and  were  obtained  by  him  and  bis 
successors,  after  the  dissolution  of  the  ancient  empire  of  the 
Assyrians ;  and  the  hints  we  have  of  them  do  indeed  prove, 
that  a  great  monarchy  was  raised  in  these  days  by  the  kings 
of  Assyria ;  but  they  do  not  prove  that  there  had  been  no 
Assyrian  empire  before :  the  ancient  Assyrian  empire  was 
broken  down  about  this  time,  and  its  dominions  divided 
amongst  those  who  had  conspired  against  the  kings  of  it 
Tiglath-Pileser  gat  Nineveh,  and  he  and  his  successors  by 
steps  and  degrees,  by  a  current  of  new  victories,  subdued 
kingdom  after  kingdom,  and  in  time  raised  a  more  extensive 
Assyrian  empire  than  the  former  had  been. 

From  a  general  view  of  what  both  sir  Isaac  Newton  and 
sir  John  Marsham  have  offered  about  the  Assyrian  monarchy, 
it  ma^  be  thought  that  the  sacred  and  pro&ne  history 
differ  irreconcilably  about  it;  but  certainly  the  sacred  wri- 
ters did  not  design  to  enter  so  far  into  the  history  of  the 
Assyrian  empire,  its  rise  or  dominions,  as  these  great  and 
most  learned  authors  are  willing  to  represent.  The  books 
of  the  Old  Testament  are  chiefly  confined  to  the  Jews  and 
their  affairs,  and  we  have  little  mention  in  them  of  other 
nations,  any  farther  than  the  Jews  happened  to  be  concerned 
with  them ;  but  the  little  we  have  is,  if  duly  considered, 
capable  of  being  brought  to  a  strict  agreement  and  clear 
connection  with  the  accounts  of  the  profane  historians,  except 
in  points  wherein  these  haye  apparently  exceeded  or  deviated 
from  the  truth.  A  romantic  humour  of  magnifying  ancient 
facts,  buildings,  wars,  armies,  and  kingdoms,  is  what  we 
must  expect  m  their  accounts,  and  we  must  make  a  due 
allowance  for  it ;  and  if  we  do  so,  we  shall  find  in  many 
points  a  greater  coincidence  of  what  they  write,  with  what 
is  hinted  in  Scripture,  than  one  who  has  not  examined 
would  expect.  The  sacred  history  says,  that  Nimrod  began 
a  kingdom  at  Babel  \  and  the  time  of^^his  beginning  it  must 
be  computed  to  be  about  A.  M.  1757  * ;  and  to  this  agrees  in 
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a  remarkable  manner  the  account  which  Callisthenes  formed 
of  the  astronomical  obsei-vations  that  had  been  made  at  Ba- 
bylon before  Alexander  took  that  city ;  he  supposed  them  to 
reach  1903  years  backward  from  Alexander's  coming  thither  ; 
so  that  they  began  at  A.M.  1771'^,  about  14  years  after 
the  rise  of  Nimrod*s  kingdom.  I  have  already  remarked, 
that  the  writers  who  deny  the  Babylonian  antiquities^  en- 
deavour^ as  their  hypothesis  requires  they  should^  to  set 
aside  this  account  of  Callisthenes :  sir  John  Marsham  would 
prefer  the  accounts  of  Berosus  or  Epigenes  before  it^ ;  but 
to  them  I  have  already  answered™.  Our  illustrious  author 
seems  best  pleased  with  what  Diodorus  Siculus  relates", 
that  ^^  when  Alexander  the  Great  was  in  Asia,  the  Chal- 
"  dieans  reckoned  473000  years^  since  they  first  began  to 
"  observe  the  stars  ^"  This  I  allow  might  be  the  boast  of 
the  Chaldseans ;  but  I  would  observe  from  what  Callisthenes 
reported,  that  a  stranger,  when  admitted  accurately  to  ex- 
amine their  accounts,  could  find  no  such  thing.  The  ancients, 
before  they  computed  the  year  by  the  sun's  motion,  had  years 
of  various  lengths  calculated  nrom  diverse  estimates,  and 
amongst  the  rest  the  Chaldseans  are  remarkable  for  having 
had  years  eo  short,  that  they  imagined  their  ancient  kings  to 
have  lived  or  reigned  above  6,  7,  or  10  thousand  of  themP  : 
something  of  a  like  nature  might  be  the  473000  years 
ascribed  to  their  astronomy;  and  CaQisthenes,  upon  a  re- 
duction of  them  to  solar  years,  might  judge  them  to  contain 
but  1903  real  years,  and  so  conclude  their  observations  to 
reach  no  farther  backward :  this  seems  to  be  the  most  pro- 
bable account  of  those  observations ;  and  I  cannot  but  think, 
that  oar  great  author's  inclination  to  his  hypothesis  was  the 
only  reason  that  induced  him  to  produce  the  47^000  years 
of  the  Chaldseans,  and  to  seem  to  intimate  that  Callisthenes's 
report  of  1903  reached  only  to  a  part  of  them  9,  the  larger 
number  being  most  likely  to  make  the  Assyrian  antiquities 
appear  extravagant.  The  profane  historians  generally  carry 
up  their  kingdom  of  Assyria  to  Ninus',  and  Ninus  reigned 
when  Abraham  was  born*;  and  we  are  well  assured  from 
the  Scriptures,  that  the  Assyrian  antiquities  are  not  hereby 
carried  up  too  high;  for  in  the  time  of  Nimrod,  Ashur 
erected  a  kingdom,  and  built  several  cities  in  this  country  <. 


^  See  ToL  I.  b.  iv.  p.  1 14.  Chron.  p.  8.  ed.  1658. 
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The  profane  historians  represent  Ninus  to  have  been  a  very 
great  conqueror^  and  relate^  that  he  subjected  the  Asiatic 
nations  to  his  empire ;  and  the  sacred  history  confirms  this 
particular  very  remarkably ;  for  it  informs  us,  that  the  king 
of  Elam  in  the  days  of  Abraham  had  nations  subject  to  his 
service,  about  8  or  900  miles  distant  from  the  city  of  his 
residence ;  for  so  far  we  must  compute  from  Elam  to  the  five 
cities,  which  served  Chedorlaomer  twelve  years ".  We  find 
from  Scripture,  that  Chedorlaomer  lost  the  obedience  of 
these  countries;  and  after  Abraham's  defeating  his  armies, 
until  Tiglath-Pileser,  the  Assyrian  kings  appear  not  to  have 
had  any  dominion  over  the  nations  between  the  Mediter* 
ranean  and  the  Euphrates:  this  indeed  seems  to  confine 
the  Assyrian  empire  within  narrower  bounds  than  can  well 
agree  with  the  accounts  which  the  heathen  writers  give  of 
it;  but  then  it  is  remarkable,  that  these  enlarged  accounts 
come  from  hands  comparatively  modern :  Diodorus  informs 
us,  that  he  took  his  from  Gtesias ' :  Ctesias  might  have  the 
number  of  his  ancient  Assyrian  kings,  and  the  times  or 
lengths  of  their  reigns,  from  the  Persian  chroniclesX  :  but  as 
all  writers  have  agreed  to  ascribe  no  great  actions  to  any  of 
them  from  after  Ninus  to  Sardanapalus :  so  it  appears  most 
reasonable  to  imagine,  that  the  Persian  registries  made  but  a 
very  short  mention  of  them ;  for  ancient  registries  afforded 
but  little  history ',  and  therefore  I  suspect  that  Ctesias's  esti- 
mate of  the  ancient  Assyrian  grandeur  was  rather  formed 
from  what  he  knew  to  be  true  of  the  Persian  empire,  than 
taken  from  any  authentic  accounts  of  the  ancient  Assyrian. 
The  profane  historians  relate,  that  the  Assyrian  empire  was 
broken  down  at  the  death  of  Sardanapalus ;  but  the  Jews 
having  at  this  time  no  concern  with  the  Assyrians,  the  sacred 
writers  do  not  mention  this  great  revolution;  however,  all 
the  accounts  in  Scripture  of  the  kings  of  Assyria,  and  of 
the  kings  of  Babylon,  which  are  subsequent  to  the  times  of 
Sardanapalus,  will  appear  to  be  reconcilable  to  the  supposal 
of  such  a  subversion  of  this  ancient  empire,  to  any  one  that 
reads  the  first  book  of  the  most  learned  dean  Prideaux'^s  Con- 
nection of  the  History  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament. 

I  have  now  gone  through  what  I  proposed  to  offer  at  this 
time  against  sir  Isaac  Newton's  Chronology :  I  hope  I  shall 
not  appear  to  have  selected  two  or  three  particulars  out  of 
many,  such  as  I  might  easily  reply  to,  omitting  others  more 
weighty  and  material ;  for  I  have  considered  the  very  points, 


11  Gen.  xiv.  y  Id.  Ibid.    „ 

«  Lib.  li.  §.2.  z  See  Gen.  v.  x.  xi.  xxxvi.  &c 
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which  are  the  foundation  of  this  new  scheme^  and  which^  if  I 
have  sufficiently  answered^  will  leave  me  no  very  difficult  task 
to  defend  my  adhering  to  the  received  chronology.     If  the 
argument  formed  from  Chiron's  constellations  were  stripped 
of  its  astronomical  dress^  a  common  reader  might  be  able  to 
judge,  that  it  cannot  serve  the  purpose  it  is  alleged  for :  if 
(as  the  most  celebrated  Dr.  Halley  represents)  the  ancient 
astronomers  had  done  nothing  that  could  be  serviceable  to 
either  Hipparchus  or  Ptolomy  in  their  determination  of  the 
celestial  motions;  if  even  Thales  could  give  but  a  rude  ac-^ 
count  of  the  motions;   if  before   Hipparchus  there  could 
scarce  be  said  to  be  such  a  science  as  astronomy ;  how  can  it 
be  imagined  that  Chiron,  who  most  probably  lived  iioo 
years  before  Hipparchus,  and  almost  3000  years  ago,  should 
have  really  left  a  most  difficult  point  of  astronomy  so  exactly 
calculated  and  adjusted,  as  to  be  a  foundation  for  us  now  to 
overturn  by  it  all  the  hitherto  received  chronology  ?  If  Chi- 
ron and  all  the  Greeks  before  and  for  600  years  atler  his 
time  put  together,  could  not  tell  when  the  year  began  and 
when  it  ended,  without  mistaking  above  five  days  and  almost 
a  quarter  of  a  day  in  every  year's  computation ;  can  it  be 
possible  for  Chiron  to  have  settled  the  exact  time  of  midsum- 
mer and  midwinter,  of  equal  day  and  night  in  spring  and 
autumn,  with  such  a  mathematical  exactness,  as  that  at  this 
day  we  can  depend  upon  a  supposed  calculation  of  his,  to 
reject  all  that  has  hitherto  been  thought  the  true  chrono- 
logy!  As  to   our  illustrious    author's    argument  from    the 
lengths  of  reigns,  I  might  have  observed,  that  it  is  intro- 
duced  upon   a  supposition  which    can    never   be   allowed, 
namely,  that  the  ancient  chronologers  did  not  give  us  the 
several  reigns  of  their  kings,  as  they  took  them  from  authen- 
tic records,  but  that  they  made  the  lengths  of  them  by 
artificial    computations,  calculated    according   to  what    they 
thought  the  reigps  of  such  a  number  of  kings,  as  they  had 
to  set  down,  would  at  a  medium  one  with  another  amount  to : 
this  certainly  never  was  fact ;   but  as  Acusilaus,  a  most  an- 
cient historian  mentioned  by^  our  most  illustrious  author, 
wrote  his  genealogies  out  of  tables  of  brass ;  so  it  is  by  far 
most  probable,  that  all  the   other  genealogists,  who   have 
given  us  the  lengths  of  ^he  lives  or  reigns  of  their  kings  or 
heroes,  took   their  accounts  either  from   monuments,  stone 
pillars,  or  ancient  inscriptipns,  or  from  other  antiquaries  of 
unsuspected  fidelity,  who  had  faithfully  examined  such  ori* 
ginals;   but  as  I  had  no  occasion  to  pursue  this  fact,  so  I 
omitted  the  mentioning  of  it,  thinking  it  would  be  sufficient 

A  Chronol.  p.  46. 
Vol.  I.  8 
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to  defend  myself  against  our  learned  author's  scheme,  to 
shew,  that  the  lengms  of  the  kings'  reigns,  which  he  sup- 
posed so  much  to  exceed  the  course  of  nature,  would  not 
really  appear  to  do  so,  if  we  consider  what  the  Scriptures  re- 
present to  be  the  lengths  of  men^s  liyes  and  of  generations  in 
those  ages  which  these  reigns  belong  to.  As  to  the  ancient 
empire  of  Assyria,  I  submit  what  I  have  offered  about  it  to 
the  reader. 

After  so  large  digressions  upon  these  subjects,  I  cannot  find 
room  to  enter  upon  the  particulars  which  are  contained  in 
the  following  sheets.  I  wish  none  of  them  may  want  a  large 
apology;  but  that  what  I  now  offer  the  public  may  meet 
with  the  same  favour  as  my  former  volume,  which,  if  it  does, 
I  shall  endeavour,  as  fast  as  the  opportiuiities  I  have  will  en- 
able me,  and  my  other  engagements  permit,  in  two  volumes 
more  to  finish  the  remaining  parts  of  this  undertaking. 

Shelton,  Norfolk, 
Dec.  lo,  1729. 
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WHEN  Abram  was  upon*  his  entrance  into  Egypt,  he 
was  full  of  thoughts  of  the  evils  that  might  befall  him  in 
a  strange  land ;  and  considering  the  beauty  of  his  wife,  he  was 
afraid  that  the  king,  or  some  powerful  person  of  the  country, 
might  fell  in  love  with  her,  and  kill  him  in  order  to  marry 
her :  he  therefore  desired  her  to  call  him  brother.  They 
had  not  been  long  in  Egypt,  before  the  beauty  of  Sarai  was 
much  talked  of,  and  she  was  had  to  court,  and  the  king  of 
Egypt  had  thoughts  of  marrying  her ;  but  in  some  time  he 
found  out  that  she  was  Abram's  wife :  hereupon  he  sent  for 
him,  and  expostulated  with  him  the  ill  consequences  that 
might  have  happened  from  the  method  he  had  taken,  and 
in  a  very  generous  manner  he  restored  Sarai,  and  suffered 
Abram  to  leave  his  country,  and  to  carry  with  him  all  that 
belonged  to  him.  Abram's  stay  in  Egypt  was  about  three 
months :  the  part  of  Egypt  he  travelled  into  was  the  land 
of  Tanis,  or  lower  Egypt,  for  this  bordered  on  Arabia  and 
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Fhilistiay  from  whence  Abram  journeyed^  and  his  coining 
hither  was  about  the  tenth  year  of  the  fifth  king  of  this 
country;  for  Menes  or  Mizraim  being,  as  has  been  before 
said,  king  of  all  Egypt  until  A.  M.  1943,  and  the  reigns  of 
the  three  next  kings  of  lower  Egypt  taking  up  (according  to 
sir  John  Marsham's  tables  of  diem)  133  years,  the  tenth 
year  of  their  successor  will  carry  us  to  A.  M.  2086,  which 
was  the  year  in  which  Abram  came  to  Egypt^. 

After  Abram  came  out  of  Egypt,  he  returned  into  Ca- 
naan, and  came  to  the  place  where  he  formerly  made  hiB 
first  stop  between  Bethel  and  Hai^^;  and  here  he  offered  a 
sacrifice  of  thanksgiving  for  the  happy  events  of  his  travels. 

Lot  and  Abram  had  hitherto  lived  together;  but  by  this 
time  their  substance  was  so  much  increased,  that  they  found 
it  inconvenient  to  be  ne&r  to  one  another :  their  cattle^  min- 
gled, and  their  herdsmen  quarrelled,  and  the  land  was  not 
able  to  bear  them;  their  stocks,  when  together,  required  a 
larger  tract  of  ground  to  feed  and  support  them,  than  they 
could  take  up,  without  interfering  with  the  property  of  the 
inhabitants  of  the  land  in  which  they  sojourned.  They 
agreed  therefore  to  separate :  the  land  of  Canaan  had  spare 
room  sufficient  for  Abram,  and  the  plains  of  Jordan  for  Lot, 
and  so  upon  Lot's  choosing  to  remove  towards  Jordan, 
Abram  agreed  to  continue  where  he  was,  and  thus  they 
parted.  After  Lot  was  gone  from  him,  God  commanded 
Abram  to  lift  up  his  eyes  and  view  the  country  of  Canaan  •, 
and  promised  that  the  whole  of  it  should  be  given  to  his  eeed 
for  ever 9  and  that  his  descendants  should  exceedingly  flourish 
and  multiply  in  it:  soon  after  this  Abram ^  removed  his 
tent,  and  dwelt  in  the  plain  of  Mamre  in  Hebron,  and  there 
he  built  an  altar  to  the  Lord.  His  settling  at  Mamre  might 
be  about  A.  M.  2091. 

About  this  time  Abram  became  an  instrument  of  great 
service  to  the  king  in  whose  dominions  he  sojourned.  The 
Assyrian  empire,  as  we  have  observed,  had  in  these  times 
extended  itself  over  the  adjacent  and  remote  countries,  and 


^  See  vol.  I.  b.  V.  p.  165. 

e  Ver.  14. 

c  Gen.  xiii.  3. 

'  Ver.  18. 
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brought  the  little  nations  in  Asia  under  tribute  and  subjec- 
tion. The  seat  of  this  empire  was  at  this  time  at  Elam  in 
Persia,  and  Chedorlaomer  was  king  of  it;  for  to  him  the 
kings  of  Sodom  and  Gomorrah,  and  of  the  three  other  na- 
tions mentioned  by  Moses',  had  been  in  subjection:  they 
had  served  Jdm  hoehe  years,  but  in  the  thirteenth  they  re- 
heUed\  We  meet  no  where  in  profane  history  the  name 
Chedorlaomer,  nor  any  of  Moses's  names  of  the  kings  that 
were  confederate  with  him;  but  I  have  formerly  observed 
how  this  might  be  occasioned.  Ctesias,  from  whom  the  pro- 
fane historians  took  the  names  of  these  kings,  did  not  use 
their  original  Assyrian  names  in  his  history ;  but  rather  such 
as  he  found  in  the  Persian  records,  or  as  the  Greek  language 
oflfered  instead  of  them. 

If  we  consider  about  what  time  of  Abram's  life  this  affair 
happened,  (and  we  must  place  it  about  his  eighty-fourth 
or  eighty-fifth  year',  i.  e.  A.  M.  2093,)  it  will  be  easy  to  see 
who  was  the  supreme  king  of  the  Assyrian  empire  at  the 
time  here  spoken  of.  Ninyas  the  son  of  Ninus  and  Semira* 
mis  began  his  reign  A.  M.  2059  \  and  he  reigned  thirty- 
eight  years^  so  that  the  year  of  this  transaction  falls  four 
years  before  his  death.  Ninyas  therefore  was  the  Chedorla- 
omer of  Moses^  head  of  the  Assyrian  empire,  and  Amraphel 
was  his  deputy  at  Babylon  in  Shinaar,  and  Arioch  and  Tidal 
his  deputies  over  some  other  adjacent  countries.  It  is  re- 
markable, that  Ninyas  first  appointed  under  him  such  de- 
puties"^, and  no  absurdity  in  Moses  to  call  them  kings ;  for  it 
is  observable  from  what  Isaiah  hinted  afterwards  *^,  that  the 
Assyrian  boasted  his  deputy  princes  to  be  equal  to  royal 
governors ;  Are  not  my  princes  aUogether  kings  f  The  great 
care  of  kings  in  these  ages  was  to  build  cities ;  and  thus  we 
find  almost  every  new  king  erecting  a  new  seat  of  his  empire ; 
Ninus  fixed  at  Nineveh,  Semiramis  at  Babylon,  and  Ninyas 
at  Elam;  and  from  hence  it  happened  in  afler-ages,  that 


t  Gen.  xiv.  4.            b  Ibid.  ^  Sec  vol.  I.  b.  iv.  p.  1 1 2. 

^  I.e.  about  a  year  or  two  before  tbe  1  Euseb.  in  Chron.  p.  18. 

birth  of  Ishmael,  who  was  bom  when  «  Diodor.  Sic.  1.  ii.  §.  21. 

Abram  was  eighty-six.     Gen.  xvi.  16.  ^  Isaiah,  x.  8. 
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Ctesias,  when  he  came  to  write  the  Assyrian  antiqoities, 
found  the  names  of  their  ancient  kings  amongst  the  royal 
records  of  Persia,  which  he  would  hardly  have  done,  if  some 
of  their  early  monarchs  had  not  had  their  residence  in  this 
country.  Ninyas  therefore  was  the  Chedorlaomer  of  Moses, 
and  these  kings  of  Canaan  had  been  subject  to  him  for  twelve 
years:  in  the  thirteenth  year  they  endeavoured  to  recover 
their  liberty;  but  within  a  year  after  their  attempting  it, 
(which  is  a  space  of  time  that  must  necessarily  be  supposed, 
before  Chedorlaomer  could  hear  at  Elam  of  their  revolt,  and 
summon  his  deputies  with  an  army  to  attend  him,)  in  the 
fourteenth  year,  the  king  of  Elam  with  his  deputy  princes, 
the  governor  of  Shinaar,  and  of  Ellasar,  and  of  the  other 
nations  subject  to  him,  brought  an  army,  and  overran  the 
kingdoms  in  and  round  about  the  land  of  Canaan.  He  sub- 
dued the  Rephaims,  who  inhabited  the  land  afterwards  called 
the  kingdom  of  Bashan,  situated  between  Gilead  and  Her- 
mon,  the  Uzzims  between  Amon  and  Damascus,  the  Emmims 
who  inhabited  what  was  aft;erwards  called  the  land  of  Am- 
mon,  the  Horites  from  mount  Seir  to  El-paran,  and  then  he 
subdued  the  Amalekites  and  the  Amorites,  and  last  of  all 
came  to  battle  with  the  king  of  Sodom,  and  the  king  of 
Gomorrah,  and  the  king  of  Admah,  and  the  king  of  Ze- 
boim,  and  the  king  of  Bela  or  Zoar  in  the  valley  of  Sid- 
dim,  and  obtained  a  corbplete  and  entire  conquest  over 
them.  Lot,  who  at  this  time  dwelt  in  Sodom,  suffered  in 
this  action;  for  he  and  all  his  family  and  substance  was 
taken  by  the  enemy,  and  in  great  danger  of  being  carried 
away  into  captivity,  had  not  Abram  y^ry  fortunately  res- 
cued him.  The  force  that  Abram  could  raise  was  but  small : 
three  hundred  and  eighteen  trained  servants  were  his  whole 
retinue,  and  with  these  he  pursued  the  enemy  unto  Dan. 
We  do  not  read  that  Abram  attacked  the  whole  Assyrian 
army ;  without  doubt  that  would  have  been  an  attempt  too 
great  for  the  little  company  which  he  commanded;  but 
coming  up  with  them  in  the  night**,  he  artfully  divided  his 
attendants  into  two  companies,  with  one  of  which  most  pro- 

o  Gen.  xiv.  15. 
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bably  he  attacked  those  that  were  appointed  to  guard  the 
captiyes  and  spoil,  and  with  the  other  made  the  appearance  of 
a  force  ready  to  attempt  the  whole  body  of  the  enemy.  The 
Assyrians,  surprised  at  finding  a  new  enemy,  and  pretty 
much  harassed  with  obtaining  their  numerous  yictories^  and 
fiitigued  in  their  late  battle^  not  knowing  the  strength  that 
now  attacked  them,  retired  and  fled  before  them :  Abram 
porsued  them  unto  Hobah  on  the  left  hand  of  Damascus  p, 
and  being  by  that  time  master  of  the  prisoners  and  spoil,  he 
did  not  think  fit  to  press  on  any  further^  or  to  follow  the 
enemy  until  the  day-light  might  discover  the  weakness  of  his 
forces,  and  so  he  returned  back,  haying  rescued  his  brother 
Lot,  and  his  goods^  and  the  toomen^  and  thepeople^  that  were 
taken  captive.  We  hear  no  more  of  the  Assyrian  army ; 
most  probably  they  returned  home,  with  designs  to  be  so 
reinforced,  as  to  come  another  year  sufficiently  prepared  to 
make  a  more  complete  conquest  of  the  kingdoms  of  Canaan ; 
but  Ninyas  or  Chedorlaomer  dying  soon  after  this,  the  new 
king  might  have  other  designs  upon  his  hands,  and  so  this 
might  be  laid  aside  and  neglected.  When  Abram  returned 
with  the  captiyes  and  the  spoil,  the  king  of  Sodom  and  the 
king  of  Salem  r  went  out  to  meet  him  with  great  ceremony  : 
Mdchisedec  king  of  Salem  was  the  priest  of  the  most  high  Ood^, 
and  for  that  reason  Abram  gave  him  the  tenth  of  the  spoil : 
the  remainder  he  returned  to  the  king  of  Sodom,  refusing 
to  be  himself  a  gainer,  by  receiving  any  part  of  what  this 
victorious  enterprise  had  gotten  him. 

God  Almighty  continued  his  favour  to  Abram,  and  in 
diverse  and  sundry  manners,  sometimes  by  the  appearance  of 
angels,  at  other  times  by  audible  voices,  or  by  remarkable 
dreams,  declared  to  him  in  what  manner  he  designed  to  bless 
his  posterity,  and  to  raise  them  in  the  world.  Abram  at  this 
time  had  no  son,  but  upon  his  desiring  one,  he  received  not 
only  a  promise  of  a  son,  but  was  informed,  that  his  posterity 
should  be  so  numerous,  as  to  be  compared  to  the  very  stars 
of  heaven '.     Abram  was  so  sincerely  disposed  to  believe  all 

P  Gen.  xiv.  15.  »  Ver.  18. 
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the  intimatioiis  and  promises  which  God  thought  fit  to  give 
him,  that  it  was  counted  to  him  for  righteousness^^  that  he 
obtained  by  it  great  favour  and  acceptance  with  God ;  so  that 
God  was  pleased  to  give  him  a  still  further  discoyery  of  what 
should  befall  him  and  his  descendants:  he  was  ordered  to 
offer  a  solemn  sacrifice ',  and  at  the  going  down  of  the  sun  a 
deep  sleep  fell  upon  him,  and  it  was  revealed  to  him  in  a 
dreamy,  that  he  himself  should  die  in  peace  in  a  good  old 
age ;  but  that  his  descendants  should  for  four  hundred  years 
be  but  strangers  in  a  land  not  their  own,  and  should  sufier 
hardships,  even  bondage ;  but  that  after  this  the  nation  that 
had  oppressed  them  should  be  severely  punished,  and  that 
they  should  be  brought  out  of  all  their  difficulties  in  a  very 
rich  and  flourishing  condition,  and  that  in  the  fourth  gene- 
ration they  should  return  again  into  Canaan,  and  take  pas* 
session  of  it ;  that  they  could  not  have  it  sooner,  because  the 
iniquity  of  the  Amorites  was  not  yet  ftdl\  God  Almighty 
could  foresee,  that  the  Amorites  would  by  that  time  have 
ran  into  such  an  excess  of  sin,  as  to  deserve  the  severe  ex« 
pulsion  from  the  land  of  Canaan,  which  was  afterwards 
appointed  for  them ;  but  he  would  in  no  wise  order  their 
punishment,  until  they  should  have  filled  up  the  measure  of 
their  iniquities  so  as  to  deserve  it.  After  Ahram  awoke 
from  this  dream,  a  fire  kindled  miraculously^  and  consumed 
his  sacrifice,  and  God  covenanted  with  him  to  give  to  his 
seed  all  the  land  of  Canaan,  from  the  river  of  Egypt  to  the 
Euphrates^ 

Ten  years  aft;er  Abram's  return  into  Canaan  %  in  the 
eighty-sixth  year  of  his  life,  A.  M.  2094  <^,  he  had  a  son  by 
Hagar  the  Egyptian,  Sarai's  maid.  Sarai  herself  had  no 
children,  and,  expecting  never  to  have  any,  had  given  her 
maid  to  Abram  to  be  his  wife®,  to  prevent  his  dying  child- 
less. Abram  was  exceedingly  rejoiced  at  the  birth  of  his 
son,  and  looked  upon  him  as  the  heir  promised  him  by  God, 
who  was  to  be  the  father  of  the  numerous  people  that  wero 

»  Gen.  XV.  6.  b  Vcr.  i8. 

X  Ver.  9.  c  Gen.  xvi.  3. 

y  Vcr,  12.  d  Ver.  16. 

«  Ver.  16.  c  Ver.  3. 
*  Ver,  17.     See  vol.  1.  p.  179. 
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to  descend  from  him ;  but  about  thirteen  years  after  Ish- 
maers  birth,  (for  so  was  the  child  named,)  God  appeared  unto 
Abram^  The  person  who  appeared  to  him  called  himself 
the  Almighty  God»,  and  can  be  conceived  to  be  no  other 
person  than  our  blessed  Saviour  '^ :  as  he  afterwards  thought 
fit  to  take  upon  him  cwtfiesh^  and  to  dwell  amongst  the  Jewsi^ 
iu  the  manner  related  in  the  Gospels ;  so  he  appeared  to 
their  fathers  in  the  form  of  angels  in  the  first  ages  of  the 
worlds  to  reveal  his  will  to  them,  as  far  as  he  then  thought 
fit  to  have  it  imparted.  In  the  first  and  most  early  days,  he 
took  the  name  of  Ood  Almighty ;  by  this  name  he  was 
known  to  Abraham,  to  Isaac,  and  to  Jacob  ^;  afterwards  he 
called  himself  by  a  name  more  fiilly  expressing  his  es« 
8ence  and  deity,  and  was  known  to  Moses  by  the  name 
JEHOVAH ». 

God  Almighty  at  this  appearance  imto  Abram  entered 
mto  covenant  with  him,  promised  him  a  son  to  be  bom  of 
Sarai,  repeated  to  him  the  promise  of  Canaan  before  made  to 
him,  and  gave  him  fresh  assurances  of  the  favours  and  bless- 
ings designed  him  and  his  posterity ;  but  withal  acquainted 
him,  that  the  descendants  of  the  son  whom  Sarai  should 
bear  should  be  heirs  of  the  blessings  promised  to  him ;  that 
Ishmael  should  indeed  be  a  flourishing  and  happy  man,  that 
twelve  princes  should  descend  firom  him ;  but  that  the  cove- 
nant made  at  this  time  should  be  established  with  Isaac, 
whom  Sarai  should  bear  about  a  year  after  the  time  of  this 
promise.  Abram's  name  was  now  changed  into  Abraham, 
and  Sarai's  into  Sarah,  and  circumcision  was  enjoined  him 
and  his  fietmilyi". 

The  same  divine  appearance,  for  Abraham  called  him  ihe 
Judge  of  aU  the  earth^^  accompanied  with  two  angels,  was 
some  little  time  afler  this  seen  again  by  him  in  the  plains  of 
Mamre,  as  he  sat  in  his  tent  door  in  the  heat  of  the  day. 
They  came  into  Abraham's  tent,  and  were  entertained  by 


'  Gen.  xvii.  i.  xlviii.  3.    xlix.  25.    Exodus  vi.  3. 

f  Ibid.  1  Exodus  vi.  3.  and  iii.  14. 

^  Sec  vol.  1.  b.  V.  p.  1 75.  n»  Gen.  xvii.  10. 

i  John  i.  14.  °  Gen.  xviii.  25. 

^  Gen.  xvii.  i,    xxviii.  3.  xx^v.  1 1. 
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him,  and  eat  with  him^  and  confirmed  to  him  again  the 
promise  that  had  been  made  him  of  a  son  by  Sarah ;  and 
after  having  spent  some  time  with  him,  the  two  angels 
went  towards  SodomP ;  but  the  Lord  continued  with  Abra- 
ham,  and  told  him  how  he  designed  to  destroy  in  a  most 
terrible  manner  that  unrighteous  city.  Abraham  was  here 
so  highly  fiivoured  as  to  have  leave  to  commune  with  God, 
and  was  permitted  to  intercede  for  the  men  of  Sodom  ^.  As 
soon  as  the  Lord  had  left  communing  with  Abraham,  he 
went  his  way,  and  Abraham  returned  to  his  place':  the 
two  angels  before  mentioned  came  to  Sodom  at  even,  made 
a  visit  to  Lot,  and  stayed  in  his  house  all  night' ;  they  were 
offered  a  monstrous  violence  by  the  wicked  inhabitants  of 
Sodom,  upon  which  they  acquainted  Lot  upon  what  ac- 
count they  were  sent  thither;  and  after  they  had  ordered 
him,  his  wife  and  children  and  all  his  family,  to  leave  the 
place,  about  the  time  of  the  sun  rising,  or  a  little  after  ^  tAe 
Lord  rained  upon  Sodom  and  Gomorrahy  and  upon  some  other 
cities  in  the  plain,  fire  and  brimstone  from  the  Lord  out  of 
heaven\  and  wholly  destroyed  all  the  inhabitants  of  them. 
Lot's  wife  was  unhappily  lost  in  this  calamity ;  whether  she 
only  looked  back,  which  was  contrary  to  the  express  com- 
mand of  the  angel  to  them^,  or  whether  it  may  be  inferred 
from  our  Saviour's  mention  of  her^,  that  she  actually  turned 
back,  being  unwilling  to  leave  Sodom,  and  to  go  and  live  at 
Zoar,  God  was  pleased  to  make  her  a  monument  of  his 
vengeance  for  her  disobedience,  she  was  turned  into  a  pillar 
of  salt*.  Lot's  sons  in  law,  who  had  married  his  daughters, 
refused  to  go  along  with  him  out  of  Sodom*,  so  that  they 
and  their  wives  perished  in  the  city :  two  of  his  daughteis, 
who  lived  with  him^  and  were  unmarried  c,  went  to  Zoar, 
and  were  preserved:  Lot  lived  at  Zoar  but  a  little  while; 
for  he  was  afraid  that  Zoar  might  some  time  or  other  be 

o  Gen.  xviii.  8.  x  Ver.  17. 

P  Ver.  16.  y  Luke  xvii.  32. 

a  Ver.  23,  &c.  X  Gen.  xix,  26. 

"*  Ver.  ^^.  «  Ver.  14. 

■  Gen.  xix.  b  Ver.  15. 

*  Ver.  23.  c  Ver.  8. 
»  Ver.  24. 
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destroyed  also^,  and  therefore  he  retired  with  his  two 
daughters,  and  lived  in  a  cave  upon  a  mountain,  at  a  distance 
from  all  converse  from  the  world.  His  daughters  grew 
uneasy  at  this  strange  retirement,  and  thinking  that  they 
should  both  die  unmarried,  from  their  father's  continuing 
resolved  to  go  on  in  this  course  of  life,  and  so  their  father's 
name  and  family  become  extinct^,  they  intrigued  together, 
and  imposing  wine  upon  their  father,  they  went  to  bed  to 
him ',  and  were  with  child  by  him,  and  had  each  of  them  a 
SOD,  Moab  and  Ammon.  The  two  children  grew  up,  and  in 
time  came  to  have  families,  and  from  these  two  sons  of  Lot 
the  Moabites  and  the  Ammonites  were  descended. 

About  this  time  Abraham  removed  southward,  and  so* 
joumed  between  Cadesh  and  Shur  at  Gerar,  a  city  of  the 
Philistines  :  here  he  pretended  Sarah  to  be  his  sister  ',  as  he 
had  done  formerly  in  Egypt ;  for  he  thought  the  Philistines 
to  be  a  wicked  people.  Abimelech  the  king  of  Fhilistia 
intended  to  take  Sarah  to  be  his  wife ;  but  it  pleased  God  to 
inform  him  in  a  dream,  that  she  belonged  to  Abraham. 
Abimelech  appears  to  have  been  a  man  of  eminent  virtue^ 
and  the  destruction  of  Sodom  and  Gomorrah  had  made  a 
deep  impression  in  him :  he  appealed  to  God  for  the  inte- 
grity of  his  heart,  and  the  innocency  of  his  intentions :  he 
restored  Sarah  to  her  husband,  and  gave  him  sheep,  oxen^ 
men-servants  and  women-servants,  and  a  thousand  pieces  of 
silver,  and  free  liberty  to  live  where  he  would  in  his  king- 
dom, and  he  reproved  Sarah  for  concealing  her  being  mar- 
ried; observing  to  her,  that  if  she  had  not  disowned  her 
husband,  she  had  been  protected  from  any  other  person^s 
fixing  his  eyes  upon  her  to  desire  her :  He  is  to  thee,  said  he, 
a  covering  of  the  eyes  to  oi  of  all  that  are  toith  thee^  and  with 
off  others^;  i.  e.  he  shall  cover  or  protect  thee,  from  any  of 
those  that  are  of  thy  family  or  acquaintance,  or  that  are 
not,  from  looking  at  thee  to  desire  thee  for  their  wife. 

A  year  was  now  accomplished,  and,  A.  M.  2108,  a  son 


<1  Gen.  zix.  30.  e:  Gen.  zx.  2. 

«  Ver.  31,  32.  h  Ver.  16. 
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was  born  of  Sarah  \  and  was  circumcised  on  the  eighth  day, 
and  named  Isaac.  When  he  grew  old  enough  to  be  weaned, 
Abraham  made  a  very  extraordinary  feast :  Isfamael  laughed 
at  seeing  such  a  stir  made  about  this  infant' :  Sarah  was  so 
provoked  at  it,  that  she  would  have  both  him  and  his  mother 
turned  out  of  doors.  Abraham  had  the  tenderness  of  a  father 
to  his  child  ™ ;  he  loved  Ishmael,  and  was  loath  to  part  with 
him,  and  therefore  applied  himself  to  God  for  direction: 
God  was  pleased  to  assure  him,  that  he  would  take  care 
of  Ishmael;  and  ordered  him  not  to  let  his  affection  for  either 
Hagar  or  her  son  prevent  his  doing  what  Sarah  requested, 
intimating  to  him  that  Ishmael  should  for  his  sake  be  the 
parent  of  a  nation  of  people ;  but  that  his  portion  and  in- 
heritance was  not  to  be  in  that  land^  which  was  to  be  given 
to  the  descendants  of  Isaac  °^  and  that  therefore  it  was  proper 
for  him  to  be  sent  away,  to  receive  the  blessings  designed 
him  in  another  place.  Abraham  hereupon  called  Hagar, 
and  gave  her  water  and  other  necessary  provisions,  and 
ordered  her  to  go  away  into  the  world  from  him,  and  to  take 
her  son  along  with  her:  hereupon  she  went  away^  and 
wandered  in  the  wilderness  of  Beersheba  •. 

Some  of  the  commentators  are  in  pain  about  Abraham's 
character?^  for  his  severity  to  Hagar  and  Ishmael  in  the 
case  before  us.  And  it  may  perhaps  be  thought^  that  the 
direction^  which  God  is  said  to  have  given  in  this  particular, 
may  rather  silence  the  objection,  than  answer  the  difficulties 
of  it ;  but  a  little  consideration  will  be  sufficient  to  clear  it. 
It  would  indeed,  as  the  circumstances  of  the  world  now  are, 
seem  a  very  rigorous  proceeding  to  send  a  woman  into  the 
wide  world  with  a  little  child  in  her  arms,  with  only  a  bottle 
of  water,  and  such  a  quantity  of  bread  as  she  could  carry  out 
of  a  family,  where  she  had  been  long  maintained  in  plenty, 
not  to  mention  her  having  been  a  wife  to  the  master  of  it : 
but  it  must  be  remarked,  that  though  the  ambiguity  of  our 
English  translation,  which  seems  to  intimate,  that  Hagar, 
when  she  went  from  Abraham,  took  the  chUd  upon  her  shoul* 

^  Gen.  xxi.  2.  n  Ver.  12, 13. 

1  Ver.  9.  o  Ver.  14. 
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der%  and  afterwards  that  she  cast  the  ekUd  under  one  of  the 
ihrvbs^f  does  indeed  represent  Hagar's  circumstances  as 
very  calamitous ;  yet  it  is  evident,  that  they  were  far  from 
being  so  fall  of  distress  as  this  representation  makes  them. 
For,  I.  Ishmael  was  not  an  infant  at  the  time  of  their  going 
from  Abraham,  but  at  least  fifteen  or  sixteen  years  old.  Ish- 
mael  was  bom  when  Abraham  was  eighty-six^,  Isaac  when  he 
was  an  hundred ';  so  that  Ishmael  was  fourteen  at  the  birth 
of  Isaac,  and  Isaac  was  perhaps  two  years  old  when  Sarah 
weaned  him,  and  so  Ishmael  might  be  sixteen  when  Abraham 
sent  away  him  and  his  mother.  Hagar  therefore  had  not  a 
litde  child  to  provide  for,  but  a  youth  capable  of  being  a 
comfort  and  assistant  to  her.  a.  The  circumstances  of  the 
world  were  such  at  this  time,  that  it  was  easy  for  any  person 
to  find  a  sufficient  and  comfortable  livelihood  in  it.  Man- 
kind were  so  few,  that  there  was  in  every  country  ground  to 
spare ;  so  that  any  one,  that  had  flocks  and  a  famfly,  might 
be  permitted  to  settle  any  where,  and  feed  and  maintain 
them,  and  in  a  little  time  to  grow  and  increase  and  become 
very  wealthy:  or  the  creatures  of  the  world  were  so  nu- 
merous, that  a  person  that  had  no  flocks  or  herds  might  in 
the  wildernesses,  and  uncultivated  grounds,  kill  enough  of 
all  sorts  for  maintenance,  without  injuring  any  one,  or  being 
molested  for  so  doing:  and  thus  Ishmael  dwelt  in  the  wiL 
demess,  and  became  an  archer ".  Or  they  might  let  them- 
selves for  hire  to  those  who  had  great  stocks  of  cattle  to  look 
after,  and  find  an  easy  and  sufficient  maintenance  in  their 
service ;  as  good  as  Hagar  and  Ishmael  had  had  even  with 
Abraham.  We  see  no  reason  to  think  that  Hagar  met  with 
many  difficulties  in  providing  for  herself,  or  her  son :  she  in 
a  few  years  saw  him  in  so  comfortable  a  way  of  living,  as  to 
get  him  a  wife  out  of  another  country  to  come  and  live  with 
him:  she  took  him  a  wife  out  of  the  land  of  EgyptK  3.  Ish- 
mael, and  consequently  Hagar  with  him,  fared  no  worse 
than  the  younger  children  used  to  fare  in  those  days,  when 
they  were  dismissed  in  order  to  their  settling  in  the  world; 

4  Gen.  zxi.  14.  t  Gen.  xxi.  5. 

'  Ver.  15.  a  Ver.  20. 

•  Gen.  xvL  16.  x  Ver.  21- 
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for  we  find  that  in  this  manner  the  children  which  Abraham 
had  by  Keturah  were  dealt  by  ^ :  Abraham  gate  all  that  he 
had  unto  Isaac  ;  but  unto  the  sans  of  the  concubines^  which  Ahror 
ham  hady  Abraham  gave  gifts y  and  sent  them  away  from  Isaac 
his  Sony  while  he  yet  livedo  eastward^  unto  the  east  country: 
and  much  in  this  manner  even  Jacob,  who  was  to  be  heir 
of  the  blessing,  was  sent  away  from  his  Either.  Esau  was  the 
eldest  son^  and  as  such  was  to  inherit  his  Other's  substance ; 
and  accordingly,  when  his  father  died,  he  came  from  Seir  to 
take  what  was  gotton  for  him  by  his  father  in  the  land  of 
Canaan ' ;  for  we  have  no  reason  to  imagine  that  Jacob  re- 
ceived any  thing  at  Isaac's  death  i  his  brother  left  him  only 
his  own  substance  to  increase  within  the  land ;  and  yet  we 
find  he  had  enough  to  maintain  his  wives,  and  a  numerous 
family,  and  all  this  the  mere  product  of  his  own  industry : 
when  he  first  went  from  his  father,  he  was  sent  a  long  jour- 
ney to  Padan-aram;  we  read  of  no  servants  nor  equipage 
going  with  him,  nor  any  accommodations  prepared  him  for 
his  journey ;  he  was  sent,  as  we  nowadays  might  say,  to  seek 
his  fortune,  only  instructed  to  seek  it  amongst  his  kinsfolk 
and  relations^;  and  he  went  to  seek  it  upon  so  uncertain  a 
foundation,  that  we  find  him  most  earnestly  praying  to  God 
to  be  with  him  in  the  way  that  he  was  to  go,  and  not  to  suf- 
fer him  to  want  the  necessaries  of  life  to  support  him,  but  to 
give  him  bread  to  eat^  and  raiment  to  put  on  ^;  and  yet  we  see, 
by  letting  himself  for  hire  to  Laban,  he  both  married  his 
daughters,  and  in  a  few  years  became  the  master  of  a  very 
considerable  substance®.  4.  We  mistake  therefore,  not  duly 
considering  the  circumstances  of  these  times,  in  imagining 
Hagar  and  Ishmael  to  have  been  such  sufferers  in  Abraham's 
dismissing  them.  At  first  it  might  perhaps  be  disputed, 
whether  Ishmael  the  first-bom,  or  Isaac  the  son  of  his  wife, 
should  be  Abraham's  heir;  but  after  this  point  was  deter- 
mined, and  God  himself  had  declared  that  in  Is€uie  Abror 
hanCs  seed  was  to  be  called^  a  provision  was  to  be  made,  that 
Ishmael  should  go  and  plant  a  family  of  his  own,  or  he  must 

y  Gen.  xrv.  6.  b  Vcr.  20. 
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haye  been  Isaac's  bondman  or  serrant,  if  he  had  continued 
in  Abraham's  family ;  so  that  here  was  only  that  provision 
made  for  him^  which  the  then  circumstances  of  the  world 
directed  lathers  to  make  for  their  younger  children,  and  not 
any  hardship  put  upon  either  Hagar  or  her  son ;  and  though 
their  wandering  in  the  wilderness  until  they  wanted  water 
had  almost  destroyed  them,  yet  that  was  an  accident  only, 
and  no  fault  of  Abraham's ;  and  after  it  pleased  God  to  ex- 
tricate them  out  of  this  difficulty^  we  have  no  reason  to  ima- 
gine that  they  met  with  any  further  hardships ;  but  being 
freed  from  servitude,  they  easily,  by  taking  wild  beasts  and 
taming  them,  and  by  sowing  corn,  gat  a  stock,  and  became 
in  a  few  years  a  very  flourishing  &mily. 

Abimelech  saw  the  increasing  prosperity  of  Abraham,  and 
fearing  that  he  would  in  time  grow  too  powerful  a  subject, 
made  him  swear,  that  he  would  never  injure  him  or  his 
people.  Some  little  disputes  had  arisen  between  Abime- 
lech's  servants  and  Abraham's  about  a  well,  which  Abra- 
ham's servants  had  digged;  but  Abimelech  and  Abraham, 
ailer  a  little  expostulation,  quickly  came  to  a  good  under- 
standing, and  both  of  them  made  a  covenant,  and  sware 
nnto  each  other  c.  Abraham  continued  still  to  flourish :  his 
8on  Isaac  was  now  near  a  man,  when  it  pleased  God  to  make 
a  very  remarkable  trial  of  Abraham's  fidelity :  he  required 
him  to  ofier  his  son  Isaac  for  a  bumt-oflfering  ^ :  this,  without 
doubt,  must  at  first  be  a  great  shock  to  him :  he  had  before 
been  directed  to  send  away  Ishmael,  and  had  been  assured 
that  the  blessings  promised  to  his  posterity  were  not  to  take 
phce  in  any  part  of  that  branch  of  his  family;  but  that 
Isaac  should  be  the  son  of  the  promise,  and  that  his  descend- 
ants should  be  the  heirs  of  the  happiness  and  prosperity  that 
God  had  pronused  to  him :  and  now  God  was  pleased  to  re- 
quire him  with  his  own  hands  to  destroy  this  his  son,  his 
cnly  son,  Isaac.  How  could  these  things  be  ?  What  would 
become  of  God's  promises,  if  this  child,  to  whom  they  were 
appropriated,  were  thus  to  perish  ?  The  writer  of  the  Epistle 
to  the  Hebrews  gives  a  very  elegant  account  of  the  method 

e  Gen.  xxL  22,  &c.  '  Gen.  xni. 
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by  which  Abraham  made  himself  easy  in  this  particular*: 
By  faiOi^  says  he,  Abrahamy  token  he  toas  tried^  offered  tip 
Isaac :  and  he  thtU  had  received  the  promisee  offered  up  his 
only  begotten  son ;  of  whom  it  was  said^  that  in  Isaac  shall  thy 
seed  be  called:  accounting  that  Ood  was  able  to  raise  him  up 
even  from  the  dead ^  from  whence  also  he  received  him  in  a 
fgure.  He  considered^  that  God  had  given  him  this  son  in  a 
very  extraordinary  manner;  his  wife,  who  bare  him,  being 
past  the  usual  time  of. having  children^;  and  that  the  thus 
giving  him  a  son  was  in  a  manner  raising  him  one  from  the 
dead;  for  it  was  causing  a  mother  to  have  one,  who  was 
naturally  speaking  dead  in  this  respect,  and  not  to  be  con- 
ceived capable  of  bearing;  that  God  Almighty  could  as 
certainly  raise  him  reaUy  from  the  dead,  as  at  first  cause  him 
to  be  bom  of  so  aged  a  parent :  by  this  way  of  thinking  he 
convinced  himself  that  his  faith  was  not  unreasonable,  and 
then  fully  determined  to  act  according  to  it,  and  so  took  hii 
son,  and  went  to  the  place  appointed,  built  the  altar,  and  laid 
his  son  upon  the  wood,  and  took  the  knife,  with  a  full  re- 
solution to  kill  the  victim;  but  here  his  hand  was  stopped 
by  a  distinct  and  audible  voice  from  heaven :  the  angel  of 
the  Lord  called  to  him  out  of  heaven,  and  said,  Abraham, 
Abraham !  And  he  said^  Here  am  I.  And  he  said,  Lay  not 
thine  hand  upon  the  lad,  neither  do  thou  any  thing  unto  him :  for 
now  I  know  that  thcufearest  Ood^  seeing  thou  hast  not  withhM 
thy  son  J  thine  mly  son^fram  me  K  Abraham  hereupon  looked 
about,  and  seeing  a  ram  caught  in  a  thicket,  he  took  it,  and 
ofiered  that  instead  of  his  son  ^ :  God  was  pleased  in  an  ex- 
traordinary manner  to  approve  of  his  doing  so,  and,  by  an- 
other voice  from  heaven,  confirmed  to  him  the  promises, 
which  had  been  before  made  him  ^  Abraham  being  deeply 
affected  with  this  surprising  incident,  called  the  place  Je- 
hovah-jireh  in  remembrance  of  it ;  and  there  was  a  place  in 
the  mountain  called  by  that  name  many  ages  after  ^.  Abra- 
ham soon  after  this  went  to  live  at  Beersheba. 


t  Heb.  xi.  17, 18,  19.  1  Ver.  16,  17, 18. 

b  Ver.  II.  m  Qnr  English  tnmslation  of  the 

I  Gen.  xxii.  11,  12.  fourteenth  verse  is  very  obscure.  At  it  is 

k  Ver.  13.  8a%d  to  this  day;  In  the  mount  <^tk€  Lord 
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There  are  some  writers  who  remark  upon  this  intended 
sacrifice  of  Abraham's  in  the  following  manner.     They  hint, 
that  he  was  under  no  surprise  at  receiving  an  order  to  per- 
form it°,  nor  do  they  think  that  we  have  any  reason  to  extol 
him  for  this  particular,  as  if  he  had  hereby  shewn  an  uncom- 
mon readiness  and  devotion  for  God's  service  :  for  they  say, 
that  if  he  had  really  sacrificed  his  son,  he  would  have  done 
only  a  thing  very  common  in  the  times  which  he  lived  in  ; 
for  that  it  was  customary,  as  Philo  represents  o,  for  private 
persons,   kings,  and  nations  to  ofifer  these  sacrifices.     The 
barbarous  nations,  we  are  toldP,  for  a  long  time  thought  it 
an  act  of  religion,  and  a  thing  acceptable  to  the  gods,  to 
sacrifice  their  children.     And  Philo  Biblius  informs  us,  that 
in  ancient  times  it  was  customary  for  kings  of  cities,  and 
heads  of  nations,  upon  imminent  dangers,  to  offer  the  son 
whom  they  most  loved  a  sacrifice  for  the  public  calamity,  to 
appease  the  anger  of  the  gods  4.     And  it  is  remarked  from 
Porphjnry,   that   the  Phoenicians,  when  in   danger  of  war, 
&mine,  or  pestilence,  used  to  choose  by  public  suffrage  some 
one  person,  whom  they  most  loved,  and  sacrifice  him   to 
Saturn :  and  Sanchoniathon's  Phoenician  history,  which  Philo 
Biblius  translated  into  Greek,  is,  he  says,  full  of  these  sacri- 
fices.    Now  from  this  seeming  citation  of  divers  writers  one 
would  expect  a  variety  of  instances  of  these  sacrifices  before 
Abraham's  days ;  but,  after  all  the  forwardness  of  these  wri- 
ters in  their  assertions  upon  this  point,  they  produce  but  one 
particular  instance,  and  that  one  most  probably  a  misrepre- 
sentation of  Abraham's  intended  sacrifice,  and  not  a  true 
account  of  any  sacrifice  really  performed  by  any  person  that 
ever  lived  in  the  world:   or  if  this  may  be  controverted, 

U  $haU  be  teen.    If  we  take  the  word  Englished  verbatim  thus  :  And  Abra* 

*^0M*  to  be  a  fatare  tenae,  the  whole  ham  coiled  the  name  qf  that  place  Jeho* 

vNve  may  be  tranalated  thus :   And  vah-jireh,   which   [i.  e.  place]   in  the 

Abraham  eaUed  the  name  of  the  place  mountain  u  called  at  tfue  day  Jehiwah' 

Jehooah-jir^  ;  because  it  will  be  said,  jireh. 

[or  told  hereafter,  that]  This  day  the         ^  Lord    Shaftesbury's^  Characterist. 

lofd  was  eeen  in  the  mountain.    The  Yol.  iii.  Misc.  2.     Sir  John  Marsham, 

LXX.  favomr  this  translation.     They  Can.  Chron.  p.  76. 

Tpnder  the  place  irol  iicd\tff€y  *A$paitfA         o  Philo  Judaens  Lib.  de  Abraham, 

T^  Sro/w  roO  T^vou  in^ipooy  Kiptos  clScy*  p.  293.  ed.  Sigis.  Gelen.  1613. 

&a  cfinNri  oiitupoVf  iy  r^  ipti  Kiptos         P  Id.  ibid. 

^i^. — Or  the  Hebrew  words  may  be         4  See  Euseb.  Prsp.  Evang.  Liv.  c.  16. 

VOL.  I.  T 
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and  it  may  be  thought  that  the  person  they  mention  did 
really  offer  the  sacrifice  they  give  account  of;  yet  it  most 
appear  from  the  historian  from  whom  they  have  it^  that  he 
did  not  live  earlier^  nor  so  early  as  Abraham,  and  therefore 
his  sacrifice  might  be  designed  in  imitation  of  Abraham's, 
and  not  Abraham's  in  conformity  to  any  known  practice  of 
the  nations  he  lived  in. 

The  instance  they  offer  is  this.  They  say^  that  Chronus, 
whom  the  Phcenicians  call  Israel^,  and  who  after  his  death 
was  deified;  and  became  the  star  called  $aium^  when  he 
reigned  in  that  country,  had  an  only  son  by  the  nymph 
Anobret,  a  native  of  the  land,  whom  he  called  Jeud,  (that 
word  signifying  in  the  Phoenician  language  anly-beffotieny) 
and  that,  when  he  was  in  extreme  peril  of  war,  he  adorned 
his  son  in  the  royal  apparel,  and  built  an  altar  with  his  own 
hands,  and  sacrificed  him".  Philo  Biblius  from  Sanchonia- 
thon  in  another  place  represents  it  thus :  that  Chronus,  upon 
the  raging  of  a  famine  and  pestilence,  offered  his  only  son 
for  a  burnt  offering  to  his  father  Ouranus  ^ :  now  upon  this 
fact  we  may  observe, 

I.  That  the  Chronus  here  mentioned  was  not  more  an- 
cient than  the  times  of  Abraham ;  for  if  any  one  consults 
Sanchoniathon's  account  given  us  by  Philo  ^,  he  will  find, 
that  after  Sanchoniathon  has  brought  down  his  genealogy 
to  Misor,  i.  e.  to  the  Mizraim  of  Moses ^,  to  whom  be 
makes  Sydec  cotemporary,  he  then  informs  us,  that  Sydec 
was  father  of  the  Dioscuri,  Cabiri,  or  Corybantes ;  and  that 
Karh  Toiirovs^  or  in  their  life-time,  Eliun  was  bom^  :  Ouranus 
was  son  of  Eliun :  Ilus  or  Chronus  was  son  of  Ouranus : 
and  thus,  supposing  this  Chronus  to  be  the  person  who  sacri* 
ficed  his  only  son,  it  will  be  evident,  that  the  grand&ther 
of  this  person  was  born  in  the  life-time  of  the  sons  of  Miz* 
raim,  the  grandson  of  Noah  by  his  son  Ham ;  and  parallel 

^  Sir  John  MArsham  writes  it  IX,         7  This  expression  Kork  ro&rws  im- 

and  translates  it  Iliu ;  but  Eosebias  plies   Eliun  to  be  younger  than  tbe 

writes  it  *I(rpai^A.    Can.  Chron.p.  77.  Corybantes.     Abraham  was   bom  in 

•  Euseb.  Pnep.'Evang.  1.  iv.  c  16.  the  forty-third  year  of  the  reign  of 

t  Id.  Prsep.  Evang.  1. 1.  c.  10.  Ninus,  and  so  Eusebius  says  he  fras 

u  In  Euseb.  Praep.  Evang.  1. 1.  c.  10.  bom  KoriL  rovrot^.  Pnef.  ad  Chronie. 
X  See  vol.  I.  b.  i. 
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to  this,  Nahor  the  grandfather  of  Abraham  was  born  three 
hundred  and  forty-two  years  before  the  death  of  Salah  the 
son  of  Arphaxad,  who  was  Noah's  grandson  by  ^is  son 
Shem*.  Or  we  may  compute  this  matter  another  way: 
Mizraim  died  A.  M.  1943  * ;  his  son  Taautus  lived  forty-nine 
years  after  Mizraim's  death,  i.  e.  to  A.  M.  1992.  Taautus 
was  cotemporary  with  the  Dioscuri ;  for  they  were  said  to  be 
sons  of  one  cotemporary  with  Taautus's  father.  Abraham 
was  bom  A.  M.  2008,  i,  e.  only  sixteen  years  after  Taautus's 
death,  so  that  Abraham's  grandfather  must  have  been  long 
before  the  deaths  of  these  men:  and  thus  by  both  these 
accounts  Hus  or  Chronus  cannot  be  more  ancient  than  Abra- 
ham,  rather  Abraham  appears  to  have  been  more  ancient 
than  he.  And  this  must  be  allowed  to  be  more  evidently 
true,  if  we  consider  that  it  was  not  Ilus  or  Chronus^  the 
son  of  Ouranus,  who  made  this  sacrifice  of  his  only  son,  but 
rather  Chronus,  who  was  called  Israel,  and  was  the  son  of 
Chronus,  called  Hus,  and  therefore  still  later 'by  one  genera- 
tion. Philo  Biblius  in  Eusebius  does  indeed  hint  that 
Chronus  offered  his  son  to  his  father  Ouranus ;  from  whence 
it  may  be  inferred,  that  the  elder  Chronus  or  son  of  Oura- 
nus was  the  sacrificer:  but  we  must  not  take  the  word 
fuiher  in  this  strict  sense  ;  for  both  sacred  and  proftme  writers 
often  mean  by  that  word,  not  the  immediate  father,  but  the 
head  of  any  &mily,  though  the  grandfather,  or  a  still  more 
remote  ancestor.  Sir  John  Marsham  asserts,  that  no  one  but 
Eusebius  called  this  sacrificer  larad;  that  Philo  wrote  it  77, 
meaning  UuSy  not  Israd;  and  that  Eusebius  mistook  in 
thinking  i7  to  be  a  short  way  of  writing  Israel:  but  to  this  it 
may  be  answered,  that  Ilus  could  not  be  the  person  that 
ofiered  his  only  son,  because  Ilus  had  more  sons  than  one, 
for  he  had  three  sons,  Chronus,  Belus,  and  Apollo  *».  His 
son  Chronus  had  but  one  only  begotten  son  by  Anobret, 
and  this  Chronus  therefore  was  the  person  who  sacrificed 
his  only  son,  as  he  was  likewise  the  person  who  circumcised 


K  This  may  eaaUy  be  collected  finom         a  See  vol.  i.  b.  4. 
Moses's  account  cX  the  births   aod         b  Eusebius,  Prsep.  Svang.  1. 
deiths  of  thepostdiluyians.  Gen. jd.         p.  38.  ed.  Par.  1628. 

t2 
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himself  and  family^.  And  thus  Eusebius,  in  calling  this 
Chronus  laraely  only  distinguishes  him  from  his  father,  who 
was  called  Hue;  and  if  Fhilo  did  indeed  write  him  //,  he 
could  not  mean  Ilt48^  because,  by  his  own  account  of  lias's 
children^  he  was  not  the  person  that  offered  his  only  son. 
The  person  therefore  whom  these  writers  mention  upon 
this  occasion  can  in  no  wise  serve  their  purpose ;  for  if  they 
will  credit  their  historian,  he  must  be  later  than  the  days  of 
Abraham,  and  what  he  did,  and  what  can  be  said  about 
him,  will  not  prove  these  sacrifices  to  have  been  customary 
in  the  days  of  Abraham;  but  rather  that  the  heathen  na- 
tions, having  a  great  opinion  of  Abraham  and  his  religion, 
fell  into  this  barbarous  practice  of  sacrificing  their  children, 
upon  an  imagination  that  he  had  sacrificed  Isaac,  and  set 
them  an  example.  I  need  offer  nothing  further  about  San- 
choniathon's  Chronus ;  what  is  already  said  will  indisputably 
prove  him  too  modem  to  furnish  objections  and  cavils  against 
Abraham's  religion ;  however  I  cannot  but  think, 

II.  That  this  account  of  Sanchoniathon's  is  really  a  rela- 
tion of  Abraham's  intended  sacrifice  of  Isaac,  with  only  some 
additions  and  mistakes,  which  the  heathen  writers  fre- 
quently made  in  all  their  relations.  Sanchoniathon*8  history 
is  long  ago  lost,  and  the  fragments  of  it,  which  are  pre- 
served in  other  writers,  are  not  entire  as  he  wrote  them,  but 
have  many  mixtures  of  felse  history,  allegory,  and  philoso- 
phy, such  as  the  son  of  Thabio  and  other  commentators 
upon  his  work  had  a  fancy  to  add  to  him^  ;  and  very  proba- 
bly, if  we  had  Sanchoniathon  himself,  we  should  not  find 
him  exact  in  chronology,  or  in  the  facts  which  he  related,  so 
that  we  must  not  examine  his  remains  with  too  great  a 
strictness ;  but  if  we  throw  away  what  seems  the  product  of 
allegory,  philosophy,  and  mistaken  history  in  his  remains, 
we  may  collect  from  him  the  following  particulars  aboat 
Chronus,  whom  the  Phoenicians  called  Israel,  i.  He  was  the 
son  of  a  father  who  had  three  children «,  and  so  was  Abra^ 
ham.     a.  Chronus  had  one  only  son  by  his  wife ',  and  so  had 

c  Euseb.  Pnep.  Evang.  1.  i.  c.  lO.         «  Ibid.  p.  38. 
p.  38.  ed.  Ptur.  i6a8.  f  Ibid.  p.  40. 

d  Ibid.  p.  39. 
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Abraham.  3.  He  had  another  Bon  by  another  person  ^^^  so  had 
Abraham.  4.  This  Chronus  circumcised  himself  and  fa- 
mily ^  so  did  Abraham.  5.  Chronus  sacrificed  his  only  son  ^,  so 
was  Abraham  reported  to  have  done  by  some  of  the  heathen 
historians.  6.  Chronus's  son  who  was  sacrificed  was  named 
Jehud^,  and  thus  Isaac  is  called  by  Moses  I  7.  Chronus 
was  by  the  Phoenicians  called  Israel":  here  indeed  is  a 
small  mistake;  Israel  was  the  name  of  Abraham's  grand- 
son; but  the  heathen  writers  commit  greater  errors  in  all 
their  accounts  of  the  Jewish  affairs.  They  had  a  general 
notion^  that  Israel  was  the  name  of  some  one  famous  ances- 
tor of  the  Israelites^  but  were  not  exact  in  fixing  it  upon  the 
right  person.  Justin  °,  after  Trogus  Pbmpeius,  comes  nearer 
the  truth  than  Sanchoniathon,  but  he  mistakes  one  genera- 
tion, and  gives  the  name  of  Israel  to  the  son  of  Abraham. 
Sir  John  Marsham  hints  some  little  objections  ^  against  tak- 
ing Chronus  here  spoken  of  to  be  Abraham;  but  I  cannot 
think  that,  after  what  has  been  offered^  they  can  want  an 
answer.  The  history  of  Sanchoniathon's  Chronus  and 
Moses's  Abraham  do  evidently  agree  in  so  many  particu- 
lars^ that  there  appears  a  far  greater  probability  of  their 
being  one  and  the  same  person,  than  there  does  of  the  truth 
of  any  circumstances  hinted  by  Sanchoniathon,  which  may 
seem  to  make  them  differ  one  from  the  other. 

Sarah  was  now  one  hundred  and  twenty-seven  years  old, 
and  died  in  Kirjath-arba  in  Hebron.  Abraham  hereupon 
bought  a  fields  which  had  a  cave  in  it^  of  the  sons  of  Heth  P, 
and  therein  deposited  the  remains  of  his  wife.  He  began 
now  to  desire  to  see  his  son  Isaac  married  S  and  therefore 
sent  the  head-servant  of  his  house  into  Fadan-Aram^  or  Me- 
sopotamia, to  choose  a  wife  for  his  son  from  amongst  his  re- 
lations there.     The  servant  went  with  a  train  and  equipage^ 


K  Eofleb.  Pnep.  E^ang.  lib.  i.  c.  10.  thine  only  ton. 

P-  3S.  m  Euseb.  Pnep.  Evang.  1.  i.  c.  10. 

^  Ibid.  p.  40. 1.  iv.  c.  16.  p.  155.' 

^  Ibid,  et  lib.  iv.  c.  16.  p.  155.  ^  Justin.  I.  xxxvi.  c.  2. 

k  Ibid.  p.  40.  o  Can.  Chron.  p.  77. 

1  Gen.  xui.  2.  God  aai-i  to  AhrO'  P  Gen.  xxiii.  lo. 

Aom,  Take  now  thy  son,  Jehud  ka,  i.  e.  4  Gen.  xxiv. 
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and  carried  presents  suitable  to  the  wealth  and  circnmstanceB 
of  his  master  ^,  and  obtained  for  Isaac  Rebekah  the  daughter 
of  Bethuel,  the  son  of  Nahor,  Abraham's  brother.  Isaac 
was  forty  years  old  when  he  married^  and  therefore  married 
A.  M.  ai48. 

After  Abraham  had  thus  married  his  son  to  his  satis&c- 
tion,  he  took  himself  another  wife;  her  name  was  Ketu- 
rah*;  he  had  several  children  by  her:  Zimran^  Jokshan, 
Medan,  Midian,  Ishbak,  and  Shuah:  he  took  care  in  his 
life-time  to  send  these  children  into  the  world ;  he  gem 
them  gifts y  and  sent  them  away^  rchUe  he  yet  livedo  from  Isaac 
his  son,  eastfoardy  unto  the  east  country  t :  and  this  is  the  sab- 
stance  of  what  Moses  has  given  us  of  the  life  of  Abraham. 

It  is  very  remarkable  that  the  pro£uie  writers  give  lis 
much  the  same  accounts  of  him.  Berosus  indeed  does  not 
call  him  by  his  name,  but  describes  a  person  of  his  cha- 
racter to  be  ten  generations  after  the  flood  ^y  and  so  Moses 
makes  Abraham,  computing  him  to  be  the  tenth  from  Noah. 
Nicolaus  Damascenus  calls  him  by  name,  and  says,  that  he 
came  out  of  the  country  of  the  Chaldees,  settled  in  Canaan, 
and  upon  account  of  a  famine  went  into  Egypt'.  Eopole- 
mus  y  agrees  that  Abraham  was  born  at  Uria  (or  XJr)  of  the 
Chaldees ;  that  he  came  to  live  in  Phoenicia';  that  some  time 
after  his  settling  here,  the  Armenians  (or  rather  the  Assy- 
rians) overcame  the  Phoenicians,  and  took  captive  Abra- 
ham's nephew;  that  Abraham  armed  his  servants,  and  res- 
cued him ;  that  he  was  entertamed  in  the  sacred  city  of 
Argarize  by  Melchisedec  priest  of  Grod,  who  was  king  there; 
that  some  time  after,  on  account  of  a  £unine,  he  went  into 
Egypt  with  his  whole  family,  and,  fixing  there,  he  called  his 
wife  his  sister ;  that  the  king  of  Egypt  married  her,  but  that 
he  was  forced  by  a  plague  to  consult  his  priests,  and,  find- 
ing her  to  be  Abraham^s  wife,  he  restored  her.     Artapanns, 

r  Gen.  xxrr.  xo.  rft  ohpipia  Hfjor^ipos. 

■  Gen.  xzv.  <  Joseph.  Antiquitat.  L  i.  c  8.  En- 

t  Ver.  6.  seb.  Pnepar.  Evang.  ut  sup. 

u  Euseb.  Pnep.  Evang.  1.  ix.  c.  i6.         7  Ibid.  c.  17.  p.  418. 
p.  417.    Berosu/s  words  are^  Mcr^  rhtf        z  The  ancient  heathen  writers  often 

KOTcucKwrfthp  BtKdrp  y€ut§  Topii  XoX-  call  Syria,  Canaan,  and  Kioeiiida  by 

9aiots  rU  liv  BIkcuos  iu^^p  iral  fiiyas  Koi  the  same  name. 
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another  of  the  heathen  writers,  does  but  just  mention  him ; 
he  says  the  Jews  were  at  first  called  Hermiuth^  afterwards 
Hebrews  by  Abraham,  and  that  Abraham  went  into  Egypt, 
and  afterwards  returned  into  Syria  again*:  but  Melo,  who 
wrote  a  book  against  the  Jews,  and  therefore  was  not  likely 
to  admit  any  part  of  their  history  that  could  possibly  be 
called  in  question,  gives  a  very  large  account  of  Abraham  •*. 
He  relates,  that  his  ancestors  were  driven  from  their  native 
coimtry;  that  Abraham  married  two  wives,  one  of  them  of 
lus  own  country  and  kindred,  the  other  an  Egyptian,  who 
had  been  a  bond- woman;  that  of  the  Egyptian  he  had 
twelve  sons,  who  became  twelve  Arabian  kings  <^;  that  of 
his  wife  he  had  one  son  only,  whose  name  in  Greek  is  Oe- 
fo»,  (which  answers  exactly  to  the  Hebrew  word  Isacu):)  after 
other  things  interspersed,  he  adds,  that  Abraham  was  com- 
manded by  God  to  sacrifice  Isaac;  but  just  when  he  was 
going  to  kill  him,  he  was  stopped  by  an  angel,  and  offered  a 
ram  instead  of  him.  And  as  these  writers  agree  with  Moses 
in  their  accounts  of  the  transactions  of  Abraham's  life,  so 
slso  it  is  remarkable  that  they  give  much  the  same  cha- 
racter of  him ;  all  of  them  allowing  him  to  be  eminent  for 
his  virtue  and  religion ;  and  they  add  moreover,  that  he  was 
ft  person  of  the  most  extraordinary  learning  and  wisdom :  he 
was  Mcai09  kclL  yjyas  k<jX  rck  obpivia  jffivcipo;,  says  Berosus^. 
Nicolaus  Damascenus  says,  tluit  his  name  was  ftunous  all 
over  Syria,  and  that  he  increased  the  £une  and  reputation 
which  he  had  acquired,  by  conversing  with  the  most  learned 
(^oywrirois)  of  the  Eg3rptian  priests,  confuting  their  errors,  and 
persuading  them  of  the  truths  of  his  own  religion,  so  that  ha 
was  admired  amongst  them*  as  a  person  of  the  greatest  wit 
and  genius,  not  only  readily  understanding  a  thing  himself, 
bat  very  happy  in  an  ability  of  convincing  and  persuading 
others  of  the  truth  of  what  he  attempted  to  teach  them. 

^  Eiueb.  Pnep.  Evang.  1.  iz.  c  i8.  <l  Eiueb.  Pnep.  Evang.  lib.  iz.  c.  i6. 

P-420.  p.  417.  ed.  Par.  1628. 

b  Id  ibid.  c.  19.  •  eov/Mo-dclf  W  obrw  hrM  mnfov 

^  This  is  but  a  small  mistake ;  the  ^Uus  &s  irvvtrAraros  jcal  Stvhs  iyiip,  ob 

deioendants  of   Ishmael  were   twelve  iro^^cu  fi^yoy  &AAd  vol  irtiircu  \^wy,  vt pi 

long^  Gen.  xvii.  20.  and  settled  near  &p  hy  iwix^ip^irut  9t9d(rKfiy.  Euseb.  in 

Arabia.  loc.  sup.  dt. 
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Eupolemus  says,  that  in  eminence  and  wisdom  he  excelled 
all  others,  and  that  by  his  extraordinary  piety^  or  strict 
adherence  to  his  religion,  (iTrl  rriv  eiaip^iav  ip/xiyo-avTa,)  he 
obtained  the  favour  of  the  Deity,  (evapcor^o-cu  r^  0€^  are 
his  words').  Both  Melo  and  Artapanus  agree  likewise  in 
testifying  Abraham  to  have  been  eminent  for  his  wisdom  and 
religion.  There  are  several  particulars  of  no  great  moment, 
in  which  these  writers  either  differ  from  Moses  or  relate 
circumstances  which  he  has  omitted.  Nicolaus  Damasce- 
nus  relates,  that  Abraham  came  with  an  army  out  of  the 
country  of  the  Chaldees;  that  he  reigned  for  some  time  a 
king  at  Damascus ;  that  afterwards  he  removed  into  CSanaan  : 
the  little  difference  between  this  account  and  Moses's  may 
easily  be  adjusted.  Abraham  was  indeed  no  king,  but 
Moses  observes,  that  his  family  and  appearance  and  pro- 
sperity in  the  world  was  such,  that  the  nations  he  con- 
versed with  treated  him  and  spake  of  him  as  of  a  mighty 
prince.  And  when  his  family  came  first  from  Ur,  and  con- 
sisted both  of  those  that  settled  at  Haran,  and  those  that  re* 
moved  with  him  into  Canaan,  he  might  well  be  reported,  as 
the  circumstances  of  the  world  then  were,  to  be  the  leader 
of  an  army ;  for  very  probably  few  armies  were  at  that  time 
more  numerous  than  his  followers.  As  to  his  reigning  king 
at  Damascus,  it  is  easy  to  see  how  he  made  this  mistake : 
the  land  of  Haran,  where  Abraham  made  his  first  settlement, 
was  a  part  of  Syria,  of  which  Damascus  was  afterwards  the 
head  city;  and  hence  it  might  happen,  that  the  heathen 
writers,  finding  that  he  made  a  settlement  in  this  country^ 
were  not  so  exact  about  the  place  of  it  as  they  might  have 
been,  but  readily  took  the  capital  city  to  have  been  inha- 
bited by  him.  Damascenus  relates  further,  that  when  Abra- 
ham went  to  Egypt,  he  went  thither  partly  upon  account  of 
the  famine  in  Canaan,  and  partly  to  confer  with  the  Egyp- 
tian priests  about  the  nature  of  the  gods,  designing  to  go 
over  to  them,  if  their  notions  were  better  than  his  own,  or  to 
bring  them  over  to  him,  if  his  own  sentiments  should  be 

i  Euseb.  sup.  dtat.  This  was  the  character  which  Enoch  obtained  by  his  frith. 
Heb.  xl.  5. 
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found  to  be  the  best  grounded ;  and  that  he  hereupon  con- 
Yersed  vith  the  most  learned  men  amongst  them.  Moses 
relates  nothing  of  this  matter;  but  what  we  meet  with 
about  Syphisy  a  king  of  Egypt  s^  who  reigned  a  little  after 
Abraham's  time^  and  was  very  famous  for  religious  spectda- 
tions^  makes  it  exceeding  probable,  that  Abraham  might  be 
very  much  celebrated  in  Egypt  for  his  religion;  and  that 
his  conTersation  there  might  occasion  the  kings  of  Egypt  to 
study  with  a  more  than  ordinary  care  these  subjects.  One 
thing  I  would  remark,  before  I  leave  these  writers,  namely, 
the  life  of  Abraham  was  such,  that  even  the  profane  writers 
found  sufficient  reason  to  think  him  not  only  famous  for  his 
piety,  and  adherence  to  the  true  religion,  but  very  conspi- 
cuous also  for  his  learning  and  good  sense,  far  above  and 
beyond  his  cotemporaries :  he  was  accounted  not  a  man  of 
low  and  puerile  conceptions,  nor  a  bigoted  enthusiast;  but 
one  of  temper  proper  to  converse  with  those  that  diflfered 
from  him^  and  able  to  confute  the  most  learned  opposers ;  he 
had  a  reason  for  his  faith,  and  was  able  to  give  an  answer  to 
aQ  objections,  which  the  most  learned  could  make  to  it^: 
and  not  Damascenus  only,  but  all  the  other  writers  I  have 
mentioned,  lay  a  foundation  for  this  character.  They  all 
suppose  him  a  great  master  of  the  learning  that  then  pre- 
vailed in  the  world,  abundantly  able  to  teach  and  instruct  the 
wisest  men  of  the  several  nations  he  conversed  with.  This  is 
the  substance  of  what  these  writers  offer  about  Abraham,  and 
in  all  this  they  so  agree  with  Moses,  as  to  confirm  the  truth 
of  his  history ;  and  the  more  so,  because  in  small  matters 
they  so  differ  from  him  aa  to  evidence,  that  they  did  not 
blindly  copy  after  him,  but  searched  for  themselves ;  and  at 
last  could  find  no  reason  in  matters  of  moment  to  vary  from 
him.  Abraham  lived  to  be  an  hundred  threescore  and  fif- 
teen years  old,  and  died  A.  M.  2183. 

If  we  look  back,  it  will  be  easy  to  see  who  were  Abra- 
ham's cotemporaries  in  all  the  several  parts  of  his  life.     He 


f  See  Tol.  i.  p.  191.     Eiueb.  in  loc.         b  See  Damiwceniis's  account  of  him 
rap.  dtat.  in  Enseb.  loc.  sup.  dtat. 
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was  b(»ii^  according  to  Easebiuss  in  the  forty-third  year  of 
Ninus's  reign,  and  Ninus  reigning  fifty-two  years,  died 
ivhen  Abraham  was  nine  years  old.  The  fire  next  succeed- 
ing heads  of  the  Assyrian  empire  were^  Semiramis^,  who 
governed  forty-two  years;  Ninyas,  who  reigned  thirty- 
eight;  Arius,  who  reigned  thirty;  Aralius^  who  reigned 
forty;  and  Xerxes,  who  reigned  thirty  years;  and  Abra- 
ham was  cotemporary  with  all  these ;  for  the  years  of  all 
their  reigns  put  together  amount  to  but  one  hundred  and 
eighty,  and  Abraham  lived  one  hundred  and  seventy-five; 
and  therefore  having  spent  but  nine  of  them  at  the  death  of 
Ninus,  his  Ufe  will  extend  to  the  sixteenth  year  of  the  reign 
of  Xerxes.  And  if  we  go  into  Egypt,  and  allow,  as  I  have 
before  computed,  that  Menes  or  Mizraim  began  to  reign 
there  A.  M.  177a,  and  that  he  reigned  there  until  A.  M. 
1943  ;  it  will  follow  that  Abraham  was  bom  in  the  reigns 
of  Athothes,  Cencenes,  and  Mesochris,  kings  of  Egypt,  that 
kingdom  being  at  this  time  parted  into  several  sovereignties; 
and  he  lived  long  enough  to  see  three  or  four  successions  in 
each  of  their  kingdoms,  as  will  appear  to  any  one  that  con- 
sults sir  John  Marsham's  tables  of  these  kings,  making  due 
allowance  for  the  difference  between  my  account  and  his  of 
-the  reign  of  Menes.  Abraham  was  born,  according  to  Castor 
in  Eusebius,  in  the  thirty-sixth  year  of  Europs  the  second 
king  of  Sicyon;  for,  according  to  that  writer^,  .£gialeus 
the  first  king  of  Sicyon  began  his  reign  in  the  fifi:eenth  year 
of  Belus  king  of  Assyria,  i.  e.  A.  M.  1920.  ^gialeus  reigned 
fifty-two  years ;  so  that  Europs  succeeded  him  A.  M.  1972, 
and  the  thirty-sixth  year  of  Europs  will  be  A.  M.  2008, 
which  is  the  year  in  which  Abraham  was  bom.  Europs 
reigned  forty-five  years,  and  Abraham  Hved  to  see  five  of 
his  successors,  and  died  ten  years  before  Thurimachus  the 
seventh  king  of  Sicyon.  Ores  is  said  to  have  been  king  of 
Crete  about  the  fifty-sixth  year  of  Abraham,  and  about 
twenty-nine  years  before  Abraham's  death.  Inachus  reigned 
first  king  of  Argos  about  A.  M.  2154. 

i  In  Chronic,  p.  i8.  ed.  Amst.  1658.    ^  Euseb.  in.  Chronic.     1  Ibid.  p.  19. 
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I  am -sensible  that  some  writers  do  not  l^ink  the  kings  of 
Greece^  which  I  have  mentioned,  to  be  thus  early.  As  to 
the  first  king  of  Crete^  there  can  be  but  little  offered,  for  we 
have  nothing  of  the  Cretan  history  that  can  be  depended 
upon  before  Minos.  Eusebius"^  indeed  places  Ores  in  the 
fourth  or  fifth  year  of  Ninyas ;  but  afterwards  he  seems  in 
some  doubt  whether  there  really  was  such  a  person^  and 
remarks  ^j  that  some  writers  affirmed  Cres  to  be  the  first  king 
of  Crete,  others  that  one  of  the  Curetes  governed  there  about 
the  time  at  which  he  imagined  Cres  to  begin  his  reign;  so 
that  he  found  more  reason  to  think  that  there  was  a  king  in 
Crete  at  this  time,  than  to  determine  what  particular  person 
governed  it  We  meet  the  names  of  three  other  kings  of 
Crete  in  Eusebius;  Cydon,  Apteras,  and  Lapes;  but  we 
have  little  proof  of  the  times  of  their  reigns.  There  is  a  large 
account  of  the  first  inhabitants  of  Crete  in  Diodorus  ^ :  the 
history  is  indeed  in  many  things  fabulous,  and  too  confused 
to  be  reduced  into  such  order  as  might  enable  us  to  draw 
any  ccmsistent  conclusions  from  it;  but  there  seem  to  be 
hints  of  generations  enough  before  Minos,  to  induce  us  to 
think  that  they  might  have  a  king  as  early  as  Eusebius  sup- 
poses ;  but  whether  their  first  king  was  called  Cres,  or  who 
he  was«  we  cannot  conjecture.  Inachus  is  said  to  be  the 
first  king  of  Argos.  He  scarce  indeed  deserves  the  name  of 
king;  for  in  his  dajrs  the  Argives  lived  up  and  down  the 
country  in  companies;  Fhoroneus  the  son  of  Inachus  ga- 
thered the  people  together,  and  formed  them  into  a  com- 
munity P:  very  probably  Inachus  might  be  a  very  wise  and 
judicious  man,  who  instructed  his  countrymen  in  many 
useful  arts  of  living,  and  he  might  go  ftequently  amongst 
them,  and  head  their  companies  in  several  parts  of  the 
country,  teaching  t^em  to  kill  or  take,  and  tame  the  wild 
beasts  for  their  service,  and  instructing  them  in  the  best 
manner  of  gathering  and  preserving  the  fruits  of  the  earth 
for  their  occasions.  In  this  manner  he  might  take  the  first 
«tep8  towards  forming  them  for  society ;   and  having  been  a 

^Chronic,  p.  91.  num.  56.  p.  16.         o  Lib.  v. 
Joseph  Seal,  mnimad.  P  Pausanias  in  Corinthiacis,  p.  11 3. 

"  P.  94.  ad  nam.  129.  ed.  Han.  15 13. 
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leader  and  director  of  many  companies  of  them,  as  he  hap- 
pened to  fall  in  amongst  them,  he  might  be  afterwards  com- 
memorated as  their  king,  though  strictly  speaking  it  was  his 
son  that  completed  his  designs,  and  brought  the  people  to 
unite  in  forming  a  regular  society,  under  the  direction  of  one 
to  govern  them  for  the  public  good.  Some  writers  think, 
that  there  was  no  such  person  as  Inachus :  Inachus  is  the 
name  not  of  a  king,  but  of  a  river,  says  sir  John  Marsham^: 
but  here  I  think  that  learned  gentleman  mistaken.  Inachus 
being  the  name  of  a  river,  may  be  offered  as  an  argument, 
that  there  had  been  some  very  eminent  person  so  called 
before  the  naming  the  river  from  him  ;  for  thus  the  ancients 
endeavoured  to  perpetuate  the  memories  of  their  ancestors, 
they  gave  their  names  to  countries,  cities,  mountains,  and 
to  rivers  :  Haran  being  the  name  of  a  country  ^  and  Nahor 
the  name  of  a  city «,  is  no  proof  that  there  were  no  men  thus 
called,  but  rather  the  contrary ;  and  abundance  of  like  in- 
stances might  be  offered  from  the  profane  historians :  other 
writers  allow,  that  there  was  such  a  person  as  Inachus,  but 
they  do  not  think  him  near  so  ancient  as  we  here  suppose 
him.  Clemens  Alexandrinus  places  him  about  the  time  of 
the  children  of  Israel's  going  out  of  Egypt* ;  and  this  was 
the  opinion  of  Africanus,  and  of  Josephus  or  Josippus,  and  of 
Justus,  who  wrote  an  history  of  the  Jews  ^ ;  and  it  was 
espoused  by  Clemens^  and  by  Tatian  also,  most  probably  out 
of  a  zeal  to  raise  the  antiquity  of  Moses  as  high  as  any  thing 
the  heathens  could  pretend  to  offer.  Porphyry  took  advan- 
tage of  this  mistake,  and  was  willing  to  improve  it :  he  not 
only  allowed  Moses  to  be  as  ancient  as  Inachus,  but  placed 
him  even  before  Semiramis ;  and  this  Eusebius  hints  him  to 
have  endeavoured  out  of  zeal  against  the  sacred  writers*. 
And  thus  no  endeavours  have  been  wanting  to  puzzle  and 
perplex  the  accounts  of  the  sacred  history :  at  first  the  hea- 
then writers  endeavoured  to  pretend  to  antiquities  beyond 
what  the  sacred  writers  could  be  thought  to  aim  at;  but 
when  the  falsity  of  this  pretence  was  abundantly  detected, 

Q  Canon.  Chronic,  p.  15.  *  Strom.  1.  i.  §.  21. 

r  Gen.  xL  31.  a  See  Prooem.  ad  Euseb.  Chron. 

B  Gen.  xxiv.  10.  x  Ibid. 
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then  Porphyry  thought  he  could  compass  the  end  aimed  at 
by  another  way ;  he  endeavoured  to  shew,  that  the  heathen 
history  did  not  reach  near  so  far  back  as  had  been  imagined ; 
but  that  the  times  which  Moses  treated  of  were  really  so 
much  prior  to  the  first  rise  of  the  most  ancient  kingdoms, 
that  all  possible  accounts  of  them  can  at  best  be  but  fiction 
and  fancy :  and  this  put  Eusebius  upon  a  strict  and  careful 
review  of  the  ancient  history  ^ :  and,  in  order  hereto,  he  first 
collected  the  particulars  of  the  ancient  histories  of  all  na^ 
tions  that  had  made  any  figure  in  the  world,  and  then  he 
endeavoured  to  range  them  with  one  another.  And  if  any 
one  wlQ  take  the  pains  to  look  over  the  materials  which  Eu- 
sebius collected »,  he  will  see  that  the  first  year  of  Inachus's 
reign  must  be  placed  about  the  time  where  I  have  above 
fixed  it.  The  writers,  who  had  treated  of  the  Argive  ac- 
counts before  Castor,  could  not  find*  what  to  synchronize 
the  first  year  of  Inachus  with,  and  therefore  could  at  best 
but  guess  where  to  fix  it :  but  Castor  has  informed  us,  that 
Inachus  began  to  reign  about  the  time  of  Thurimachus,  the 
seventh  king  of  Sicyon  ^^  I  suppose  about  the  sixth  year,  as 
Eusebius  computes^;  and  this  will  place  him  in  the  year 
above  mentioned;  for  ^gialeus,  the  first  king  of  Sicyon, 
began  his  reign  A.M.  191x0;  and  from  the  first  year  of 
^£gialeu8  to  the  first  year  of  Thurimachus  are  two  hundred 
and  twenty-eight  years**;  carry  this  account  forward  to  the 
sixth  year  of  Thurimachus's  reign,  and  you  will  place  the 
first  year  of  Inachus  A.  M.  2154,  as  above;  and  this  seems 
to  be  a  very  just  and  reasonable  position  of  it.  All  writers 
agree  in  making  Danaus  the  tenth  king  of  Argos®;  and  Pau- 
sanias'  has  given  a  very  clear  account  of  the  several  kings 
from  Inachus  to  Danaus,  so  as  to  leave  no  room  to  doubt  but 
that  there  really  were  so  many;   and  the  time  of  Danaus 

J*Zyi»9^ir€p\woXKovThyit\7f0ri\^ov  d  This  will  appear  by  putting  toge- 

rqi/Afuns  fcal  rh  iucpifi^s  ivixi^fwrcu  Hih  ther  the  years  of  the  reigns  of  the 

<rvovS^s  vpov9f/ap^.    Enseb.  Prooem.  kings   of   Sicyon,   firom   .^^gialeus    to 

«  Chron.  \ay.  vpttr.  iy  P.  I.  Thurimachus. 

^*Oxfi6wosauTwfiaot\9Uaiur^fi^vot  e  Tatian.  Orat.  ad  Grsec.  §.  59.  p. 

♦^a*  whp*Z?Oifi<n  9tk  r^v  hpxau&nrra,  131.  ed.  Oxon.  1700.  Euseb.  in.  Chron. 

Chron.  p.  23.  p.  34.  Pausanias  in  Corinthiads,  p.  1 12. 

*>  Chron.  p.  24.  f  Pausan.  ibid. 

^  Ad  Num.  Eueeb.  161.  p.  96. 
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coming  into  Greece  i^^  being  near  the  time  that  Moses  visited 
the  Israelites^  A.  M.  2494,  Inachus  must  evidently  be  long 
before  Moses,  and  most  probably  not  earlier  than  the  latter 
end  of  Abraham's  life.  Moses  was  the  sixth  in  descent 
from  Abraham,  being  the  third  from  Levi  \  and  Moses  was 
cotemporary  with  Danans ;  and  it  is  no  improbable  suppo- 
sition to  imagine  ten  successions  of  kings  in  any  country 
within  the  compass  of  the  generations  between  Abraham 
and  Moses.  In  like  manner  the  accounts  we  have  of  the 
kings  of  Sicyon  have  no  appearing  inconsistency  or  impro- 
bability, to  give  any  seeming  colour  of  prejudice  against 
them,  ^gialeus,  the  first  king  of  Sicyon,  according  to 
Castor,  began  to  reign  A.  M.  1920,  that  is,  two  hundred  and 
thirty-four  years  before  Inachus  at  Argos;  and  according 
to  the  same  writer,  the  Sicyonians  had  had  six  kings  in  that 
space  of  time,  and  the  seventh  had  reigned  a  few  years ;  so 
that  these  first  kings  of  Sicyon  must  have  reigned  thirty- 
eight  years  apiece  one  with  another ;  but  this  is  no  extrava- 
gant length  of  time  for  their  reigns,  considering  the  length 
of  men's  lives  in  these  ages.  Moses  gives  an  account  of 
eight  successive  kings  of  Edom,  who  reigned  one  with  an* 
other  much  longer  ■•  Sir  John  Marsham  ^  endeavours  to  set 
aside  these  andent  kings  of  Sicyon ;  but  his  arguments  are 
very  insufficient :  his  inference,  that  there  could  be  no  kings 
of  Sicyon  before  Phoroneus  reigned  at  Argos,  because  Acu- 
silaus,  Plato,  or  Syncellus,  have  occasionally  spoke  at  large 
of  the  antiquity  of  Phoroneus,  calling  him  the  firut  man^  or, 
in  the  words  of  the  poet  cited  by  Clemens  Alexandrinus, 
ihe  father  of  mortal  men^,  can  require  no  refutation :  for  these 
writers  meant  not  to  assert  that  there  were  no  men  before 
Phoroneus,  but  only  that  he  was  of  great  antiquity.  Sir 
John  Marsham,  from  the  following  verse  of  Homer™, 

Kal  Siict/ttv,  M*  Sp  "AbpaoTOs  itp^r  ipfiaaCkevev, 


ff  See  vol.  i.   b.  ▼.    and    hereafter         1  'AirMrUoor  4wpor/a  itpSnw  ifBpm^ 

b.  yiii.  ww  yw4<r$ai  X^i,  Mcr  6  r^s  4«pMrOof 

b  I  Ghfon.  vi.  I — ^3.  woniriis  clnu  «^^  Cfiy  UmT4pa  $intrii0 

&  Gen.  zxi:n.3iT-39.  and  see  here-  Mp^^if.     Clem.  Alezand.  Stroiaat. 

after  b.yii.  ^  lib.i.  §.  21. 

k  Can.  Chron.  p.  16.  m  II.  u.  ver.  572. 
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would  insiiixLate,  that  Adrastus  was  the  first  king  of  Sicyon. 
Scaliger  had  obviated  this  interpretation  of  Homer's  ex- 
pression, but  our  learned  author  rejects  what  ScaUger  ofifers 
upon  it ;  but  certainly  no  one  can  infer  what  he  would  have 
inferred  from  it.  Had  Homer  used  vpCtros  instead  of  vpwr\ 
there  would  have  seemed  more  colour  for  his  interpretation ; 
but  itp&T,  which  is  the  same  as  rh  vpwa^  can  signify  no  more 
HlMca  formerly^  herekforcj  or  in  the  first  or  ancient  days.  Adras- 
tus  was,  according  to  Fausanias  ^^  (for  Castor  has  misplaced 
him,)  the  eighteenth  king  of  Sicyon ;  and  Homer  meant  not 
to  assert  that  he  was  the  first  king  that  ever  reigned  there, 
but  only  that  Sicyon  was  a  country  of  which  Adrastus  had 
anciently  been  kmg;  and  thus  our  English  poet  expresses 
Homer's  meaning,  calling  Sicyon 

Adrastus'  ancient  reign  <>. 

Our  learned  writer  makes  objections  against  some  particular 
kings  in  the  Sicyonian  roU:  but  it  is  observable,  that 
Castor  and  Fausanias  differ  in  some  particular  names ;  and  if 
we  suppose  that  both  of  them  gave  true  accounts  in  the 
general,  but  that  each  of  them  might  make  some  small 
mistakes,  misnaming  or  misplacing  a  king  or  two,  his  objec- 
tions will  all  vanish;  for  they  do  not  happen  to  lie  against 
the  particular  names  which  Castor  and  Fausanias  agree  in. 
I  was  willing  to  mention  the  objections  of  this  learned 
writer,  because  he  himself  seems  to  lay  some  stress  upon 
them,  though  certainly  it  must  appear  unnecessary  to  con- 
fate  objections  of  this  nature.  And  it  is  surprisingly  strange 
to  see  what  mere  shadows  of  argumentation  even  great 
and  learned  men  will  embrace,  if  they  seem  to  favour  any 
notions  they  are  fond  of  Castor's  account  of  the  Sicyonian 
kings  will  appear,  when  I  shall  hereafter  further  examine  it, 
to  be  put  together  with  good  judgment  and  exactness:  it 
has  some  faults,  but  is  not  therefore  all  error  and  mistake. 
When  we  shall  come  down  to  the  Trojan  war,  and  have 
seen  how  fiir  he  and  Fausanias  agree,  and  where  they  differ, 
and  shall  consider  from  them  both,  and  from  other  writers, 

n  In  CorinthiaciB,  p.  96.  o  Pope's  Homer. 
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what  kings  of  Sicyon  we  have  reason  to  admit  o^  before 
that  country  became  subject  to  Agamemnon;  we  shall  find 
abundant  reason  to  extend  their  history  thus  far  backwards, 
and  to  believe  that  iBgialeus  reigned  as  early  as  Castor 
supposes. 

The  ages  in  which  these  ancients  lived  were  full  of 
action.  If  we  look  into  the  several  parts  of  the  worlds  we 
find  in  all  of  them  men  of  genius  and  contrivance,  forming 
companies,  and  lajdng  schemes  to  erect  societies,  and  to  get 
into  the  best  way  and  method  of  teaching  a  multitude  to 
live  together  in  a  community,  so  as  to  reap  the  benefits  of  a 
social  life.  Nimrod  formed  a  kingdom  at  Babel,  and  soo& 
afler  him  Ashur  formed  one  in  Assyria^  Mizraim  in  Egypt, 
and  there  were  kingdoms  in  Canaan,  Philistia,  and  in  divers 
other  places.  Abraham  was  under  the  direction  of  an  ex- 
traordinary providence,  which  led  him  not  to  be  king  of 
any  country;  but  we  find  that  he  had  got  together  under 
his  direction  a  numerous  family;  so  that  he  could  at  any 
time  form  a  force  of  three  or  four  hundred  men,  to  defend 
himself,  or  ofiTend  his  enemies.  JBgialeus  raised  a  kingdom 
at  Sicyon,  Inachus  at  Argos,  and  divers  other  persons  ^in 
other  difiTerent  parts  of  the  world ;  but  the  most  ancient  po- 
lity was  that  which  was  established  by  Noah  in  the^coun- 
tries  near  to  which  he  lived,  and  which  his  children  planted 
about  the  time  or  before  the  men  that  travelled  to  Shinaar 
left  him. 

Noah,  as  has  been  saidP,  came  out  of  the  ark  in  the  parts 
near  to  India ;  and  the  profane  historians  inform  us,  that  a 
person  whom  they  called  Bacchus  was  the  founder  of  the  po- 
lity of  these  nations  <i.  He  came,  they  say,  into  India,  before 
there  were  any  cities  built  in  that  country,  or  any  armies  or 
bodies  of  men  sufficient  to  oppose  him^^;  a  circumstance, 
which,  duly  considered,  will  prove  to  us,  that  whoever  this 
person  was,  he  came  into  India  before  the  days  of  Ninus: 
fi>r  when  Ninus,  and  after  him  Semiramis,  made  attempts 
upon  these  countries,  they  found  them  so  well  disciplined 


P  Vol.  i.  b.  u.  r  Id.  ibid.  p.  123.  edit. 

4  Diodor.  Sic.  lib.  ii  §.  38. 
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and  settled,  as  to  be  abundantly  able  to  defend  themselves, 
and  to  repel  all  attacks  that  could  be  made  upon  them*. 
I  am  sensible,  that  some  writers  have  imagined  the  time  of 
Bacchus's  coming  to  India  to  be  much  later  than  Ninus; 
but  then  it  must  be  observed,  that  they  cannot  mean  by  their 
Bacchus  the  person  here  spoken  of,  who  came  into  India 
before  there  were  any  cities  built  or  kingdoms  established 
in  it;  because  from  the  time  of  Ninus  downwards  all  writers 
agree  that  the  Indiana  were  in  a  well  ordered  state  and 
condition,  and  did  not  want  to  be  taught  the  arts,  which 
this  Bacchus  is  said  to  have  spread  amongst  them  ;  nor  were 
they  liable  to  be  overrun  by  an  army  in  the  way  and  man- 
ner in  which  he  is  said  to  have  subdued  all  befi>re  him. 
And  further ;  if  we  look  over  all  the  famous  kings  and 
heroes  celebrated  by  the  heathen  historians,  we  can  find  no 
one  between  the  times  of  Ninus  and  Sesostris  who  can  with 
any  show  of  reason  be  imagined  to  have  travelled  into  these 
eastern  nations,  and  performed  any  very  remarkable  actions 
in  them.  Ninus,  and  after  him  Semiramis,  attempted  to 
penetrate  these  countries,  but  they  met  with  great  repulses 
and  obstructions;  and  we  do  not  read  that  the  Assyrian  or 
Persian  empires  were  ever  extended  farther  east  than  Bao- 
tria;  so  that  none  of  the  kings  of  this  empire  can  be  the 
Bacchus  so  fiEonous  in  these  eastern  kingdoms.  If  we  look 
into  Egypt,  they  had  no  famous  warriors  before  Sesostris  ^ 
Mizraim  and  his  sons  peopled  Egypt,  Libya,  Philistia,  and 
the  bordering  countries,  and  they  might  probably  be  known 
in  Canaan  and  Phoenicia ;  but  we  have  no  reason  to  imagine 
that  any  of  them  made  any  expedition  into  India.  The 
Assyrian  empire  lay  a  barrier  between  Egypt  and  India; 
and  we  have  no  hints  either  that  the  Assyrians  conquered 
India,  or  that  the  Egyptians  before  Sesostris  made  any  con- 
quests in  Asia,  or  passed  through  Assyria  into  the  more 
eastern  nations. 

It  may  perhaps  be  here  said,  that  Sesostris  was  Bacchus, 
who  conquered  the  East,  and  founded  the  Indian  polity: 
but  to  this  I  answer ;   i .  India  was  not  in  so  low  and  un- 

»  See  Tol.  i.  book  iv.      Diodor.  Sic.         t  Diodor.  lib.  i.  $.  $2,  53* 
lib.  u.  $.  6,  7,  &c    Justin,  lib.  i. 

VOL.  I.  U 
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settled  a  state  in  the  time  of  Sesostris  as  it  is  described  to 
haye  been  in  when  this  Bacchus  came  into  it ;  for,  as  I  before 
remarked,  these  nations  were  powerful  in  the  days  of  Ninus, 
and  so  they  continued  until  Alexander  the  Great ;  and  it  is 
remarkable,  that  even  he  met  a  more  considerable  opposition 
from  Poms,  a  king  of  this  country,  than  any  that  had  been 
made  to  his  victorious  arms  by  the  whole  Persian  empire. 
a.  All  the  writers  that  have  offered  any  thing  about  Bac- 
chus and  Sesostris  are  express  in  supposing  them  to  be  dif- 
ferent persons.  Diodorus  Siculus^  refutes  at  large  a  mistake 
of  the  Greeks,  who  imagined  the  famous  Bacchus  to  be  the 
son  of  Jupiter  and  Semele ;  and  intimates  how  and  upon 
what  foundation  Orpheus,  and  the  poets  that  followed  him, 
led  them  into  this  error.  And  though  there  were  persons 
in  after-ages  called  Bacchus,  Hercules,  and  by  other  cele- 
brated names,  he  justly  observes,  that  the  heroes  first  called 
so  lived  in  the  first  ages  of  the  world*.  As  to  Sesostris,  the 
same  writer,  after  he  has  brought  down  the  history  of  Egypt 
from  Menes  to  MyrisX,  then  he  supposes  Sesostris  to  be 
seven  generations  later  than  Myris,  which  makes  him  by  ht 
too  modern  to  be  conceived  to  be  the  Bacchus  who  lived, 
according  to  his  opinion,  in  the  first  ages  of  the  world.  But, 
3.  Sesostris  cannot  be  the  Indian  Bacchus,  because  Sesostris 
never  came  into  India  at  all.  Diodorus  ^  indeed  says,  that 
Sesostris  passed  over  the  Ganges,  and  conquered  all  India  as 
far  as  to  the  ocean ;  but  he  must  have  been  mistaken  in  this 
particular.  Herodotus  has  given  a  very  particular  account 
of  Sesostris's  expeditions  %  and  it  does  not  appear  from  him 
that  he  went  further  east  than  Bactria ;  there  he  turned  aside 
to  the  Scythians,  and,  extending  his  conquests  over  their 
dominions,  he  returned  into  Asia  at  the  river  Phasis,  a  river 
which  runs  into  the  Euxine  sea.  And  this  account  agrees 
perfectly  well  with  the  reason  which  the  priest  of  Vulcan 
gave  for  not  admitting  the  statue  of  Darius  to  take  place  of 
the  statue  of  Sesostris  ^  ;  because,  he  said,  Sesostris  had  been 


^  lib.  i.  §.  33.  p.  20.  edit.  Rhodo-  7  Id.  p.  35.  §.  55. 

man.  x  Id.  p.  35. 

X  KotA  t^k  i^  ^X^f  y4¥Wi»  iuHfpA'  •  Lib.  ii.  c  103. 

Tvtf,    Id.  ibid.  §.  14.  b  Herodot.  lib.  ii.  c.  no 
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master  of  more  nations  than  Darius,  having  subdued  not 
only  all  the  kingdoms  subject  to  Darius,  but  the  Scythians 
besides.  India  was  no  part  of  the  Persian  empire;  and 
therefore,  had  Sesostris  conquered  India,  here  would  have 
been  another  considerable  addition  to  his  glory,  and  the  priest 
of  Vulcan  would  have  mentioned  this,  as  well  as  Scythia,  as 
an  instance  of  his  exceeding  the  power  and  dominion  of 
Darius ;  but  the  truth  was,  neither  Darius  nor  Sesostris  had 
ever  subjugated  India ;  for,  as  Justin  remarks,  Semiramis  and 
Alexander  the  Great  were  the  only  two  persons  that  entered 
this  country  c.  The  accounts  of  the  victories  of  Sesostris  given 
by  Manetho,  both  in  the  Chronicon  of  Eusebius*^  and  in 
Josephus*,  agree  very  well  with  Herodotus,  and  confine  his 
expeditions  to  Europe  and  Asia,  and  make  no  mention  of  his 
entering  India;  and  to  this  agree  all  the  accounts  we  have 
of  the  several  pillars  erected  by  him  in  memory  of  his  con- 
quests; they  were  found  in  every  country  where  he  had 
been'';  but  we  have  no  account  of  any  such  monuments  of 
him  in  India.  Ctesias  perhaps  might  imagine  he  had  been 
in  this  country,  and  from  him  Diodorus  might  have  it ;  but 
though  Ctesias's  Assyrian  history  has  by  the  best  writers  been 
thought  worthy  of  credit,  yet  his  accounts  of  India  were 
not  so  well  wrote,  but  were  full  of  fiction  and  mistakes  5. 
It  appears  from  what  all  other  writers  have  offered  about 
Sesostris  ^  that  he  never  was  in  India,  and  therefore  he 
cannot  be  the  person  that  first  settled  the  polity  of  these 
kingdoms. 

It  may  perhaps  be  thought  more  difficult  to  say  who  this 
Indian  Bacchus  was,  than  to  prove  that  Sesostris  was  not  the 
person.  The  ancient  writers  have  made  almost  an  endless 
confusion,  by  the  variety  of  names  which  they  sometimes 
give  to  one  person,  and  by  sometimes  calling  various  persons 
by  one  and  the  same  name.    Diodorus  Siculus  was  sensible 


c  Justin,  lib.  i.  c.  9.     Indise  bellum         )>  I  have  followed  the  oommon  ac- 

intalit;  quo  pneter  ilbun  et  Alezan-  counts  that  are    given   of    Seflostris, 

dmm  nemo  intravit.  though  I  shall  have  occasion  hereafter 

d  Qmmic.  p.  15.  to  remark  how  far  they  go  beyond  what 

« Contra Apion.  1.  i.  §.  15.  is  true:   Sesostris  was  not  so  great  a 

f  Herodot.  ubi  sup.  conqueror  as  he  is  represented. 


s  Hen.  Steph.  de  Ctesia  Disquisit. 
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of  the  many  difficulties  occasioned  hereby,  when  he  was  to 
treat  of  the  Egyptian  gods  \  There  have  been  several  per- 
sons called  by  the  name  of  Bacchus,  at  least  one  in  India, 
one  in  Egypt,  and  one  in  Greece ;  but  we  must  not  confound 
them  one  with  the  other,  especially  when  we  have  remark- 
able hints  by  which  we  may  sufficientiy  distinguish  them. 
For,  I.  The  Indian  Bacchus  was  the  first  and  most  ancient  of 
all  that  bore  that  name^.  a.  He  was  the  first  that  pressed 
the  grape,  and  made  wine^.  3.  He  lived  in  these  parts  be- 
fore there  were  any  cities  in  India  1°.  4.  They  say  he  was 
twice  bom,  and  that  he  was  nourished  in  the  thigh  of  Jupiter. 
These  are  the  particulars  which  the  heathen  writers  give  ns 
of  the  Indian  Bacchus;  and  fix)m  all  these  hints  it  must 
unquestionably  appear  that  he  was  Noah,  and  no  other. 
Noah,  being  the  first  man  in  the  postdiluvian  world,  lived 
early  enough  to  be  the  most  ancient  Bacchus;  and  Noah, 
according  to  Moses »,  was  the  first  that  made  wine.  Noah 
lived  in  these  parts  as  soon  as  he  came  out  of  the  ark,  earlier 
than  there  were  any  cities  built  in  India ;  and  as  to  the  last 
circumstance  of  Bacchus  being  twice  bom,  and  brought  forth 
out  of  the  thigh  of  Jupiter,  Diodorus  gives  us  an  unexpected 
light  into  the  true  meaning  of  this  tradition;  he  says", 
'^  That  Bacchus  was  said  to  be  twice  bom,  because  in  Deo- 
^  calion's  flood  he  was  tiiought  to  have  perished  with  the 
<<  rest  of  the  world ;  but  God  brought  him  again,  as  by  a 
^  second  nativity,  into  the  sight  of  men,  and  they  say,  my- 
'*  thologically,  that  he  came  out  of  the  thigh  of  Jupiter." 
This  seems  very  probable  to  have  been  the  ancient  Indian 
tradition,  in  order  to  perpetuate  the  memory  of  Noah's  pre- 
servation ;  and  Diodorus,  or  the  writers  he  took  it  from, 
have  corrupted  it  but  very  littie.  Deucalion''s  flood  is  a  west- 
em  expression ;  the  Greeks  indeed  called  the  ancient  flood,  of 


i  Lib.  i.  §.  24.  p.  31.  Kmp  ip  rf  jc«tr&  rhw  AcMraXiMNi  nra- 

^  Id.  lib.  ill.   $.  63.  p.   197.   edit.  ie\vff/i^  ^9ap^M  tcni  ro&rovs  rth  imp- 

Rbodoman.  wohSf  iced  fitriL   r^y   iwo/jLfipUm  wdXir 

1  Id.  lib.  iy.  §.  4.  iuwpv4rras9  ifow§p€l  Uvr4p€af  iw^H^na 

m  Id.  lib.  ii.  $.  37.  ro^ifr  Mip^ai  rov  Bcev  traf>*  k^^pAnuy 

n  Gen.  iz.  ao.  mi^  V  ^«c  rov  Ai^s  l»>npcv  yfr/^fw  nUir 

o  Alf  8*  a^oQ  Hr  yiww  4k  Aths  rhp  Bc^r  rovror  fiv0t\0>ovn.    Diodor. 

wapaM6veatf  81&  rh  Bokmo'  /itrh,  rSkv  Hx-  1.  ill.  %.  62.  p.  196. 
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which  they  had  some  imperfect  traditions,  sometimes  Ogyges's 
floods  and  sometimes  Deucalion's;  but  I  cannot  think  that 
the  name  of  Deucalion  was  ever  in  the  ancient  Indian  an- 
tiquities; and  the  tradition  itself,  not  being  understood  by 
the  Greeks,  is  applied  to  Bacchus^s  vine,  instead  of  to  him- 
self: for  it  was  not  the  vine  more  than  any  other  tree,  but 
the  vine-planter,  who  was  so  wonderfully  preserved,  as  is 
hinted  by  this  mythological  tradition.  I  dare  say  I  need 
o£fer  no  more  upon  this  particular;  any  one,  that  impartially 
weighs  what  I  have  already  put  together,  will  admit  that 
Noah  was  the  Indian  Bacchus ;  and  that  the  heathen  writ- 
ers had  at  first  short  hints  or  memoirs,  that  after  the  deluge 
he  came  out  of  the  ark  in  the  place  I  have  formerly  hinted 
near  to  India;  that  he  lived  and  died  in  these  countriesi 
and  that  his  name  was  famous  amongst  his  posterity,  for  the 
many  useful  arts  he  taught  them,  and  instructions  he  gave 
them,  fi>r  their  providing  and  using  the  conveniences  of  life ; 
though  we  now  have  in  the  remains  of  these  writers  little 
more  than  this  and  a  few  other  fabulous  relations  about  him. 
As  to  the  particular  which  Diodorus  mentions,  that  Bacchus 
went  out  of  the  west  into  India  with  an  army,  this  is  a 
fiction  of  some  western  writer :  no  western  king  or  army  ever 
conquered  India  before  Alexander  the  Grreat;  Semiramis 
only  made  some  unsuccessful  attempts  towards  it.  And  it 
is  remarkable,  that  Diodorus  himself  was  not  assured  of  the 
truth  of  this  fact;  for  he  expressly  informs  us,  that  though 
the  Egyptians  contended  that  this  Bacchus  was  a  native  of 
their  country,  yet  the  Indians,  who  ought  to  be  allowed  to 
know  their  own  history  best,  denied  it,  and  asserted  as  posi- 
tively, that  Bacchus  was  originally  of  their  country P;  and 
that  having  invented  and  contrived  the  culture  of  the  vine, 
he  communicated  the  knowledge  of  the  use  of  wine  to  the 
inhabitants  of  the  other  parts  of  the  world. 

Noah  lived  three  hundred  and  fifiky  years  after  the  flood  <), 
and  died  about  the  time  that  Abraham  was  born.  He  began 
to  be  an  husbandman  and  planted  a  vineyard  ^  soon  after  the 
flood;  he  was  the  first  that  obtained  men  leave  to  eat  the 

P  Diodorus,  lib.  iy.  §.  i.  p.  sio.        a  Gen.  iz.  29.        '  Ver.  ao. 
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living  creatures  s ;  and  by  teaching  this,  and  putting  his  dul- 
dren  upon  the  study  and  practice  of  planting  and  agriculture, 
he  laid  the  first  foundations  for  raising  a  plentiful  main- 
tenance for  great  numbers  of  people  in  the  several  parts  of 
the  world.  It  is  very  probable  that  men,  whilst  they  were 
but  few,  lived  a  ranging  and  unsettled  life,  moving  up  and 
down,  killing  such  of  the  wild  beasts  of  the  field  or  fowls  of 
the  air  as  they  had  a  mind  to  for  food,  or  as  came  in  their 
way,  and  gathering  such  fruits  of  the  earth  as  the  wild 
trees  or  uncultivated  fields  spontaneously  offered  them^ 
But  when  mankind  came  to  multiply^  this  course  of  life  must 
grow  very  inconvenient;  and  therefore  Noah^  as  his  chil- 
dren increased,  taught  them  how  to  live  a  settied  life,  and, 
by  tilling  the  ground,  increase  the  quantity  of  provision 
which  the  earth  was  capable  of  producing,  and  hereby  to  be 
able  to  live  comfortably,  and  without  breaking  in  upon  one 
another's  plenty.  At  what  particular  time  Noah  put  his 
children  upon  forming  civil  societies,  we  cannot  certainly 
say ;  but  I  should  imagine  that  it  might  be  about  the  time 
that  the  persons  who  travelled  to  Shinaar^  left  him;  and 
that  they  left  him,  because  they  were  not  vrilUng  to  come 
into  the  measures,  and  submit  to  the  appointments,  which 
he  made  for  those  who  remained  with  him.  These  men 
perhaps  thought,  that  the  necessity  of  tilling  the  ground 
was  occasioned  only  by  their  living  too  many  too  near  to  one 
another ;  and  that,  if  they  separated  and  travelled,  the  earth 
was  still  capable  of  affording  them  sufficient  nourishment, 
without  the  labour  of  tilth  and  culture;  and  this  notion 
very  probably  brought  them  to  Shinaar. 

Diodorus  Siculus  has  given  us  such  an  account  of  the  an- 
cient Indian  polity  as  may  lead  us  to  conjecture  what  steps 
Noah  directed  his  children  to  take,  in  order  to  form  nations 
and  kingdoms^;  and  the  Chinese  kingdom  seems  to  stand 
upon  these  foundations  even   to   this   day,   being,  as  they 

■  Gen.  iz.  See  vol.  i.  b.  ii.  t  See  OTid.  Metam.  fiib.  3. : 

Contcntique  cibis  nullo  cogente  creatii, 
Arbuteos  foetus,  montanaque  ftaga  legebant, 
Coraaqae  et  in  durls  hcerentla  mora  rubellK  i 
Et  quK  deciderant  patula  Jovls  arbore  glandea. 

u  See  b.  ii.  x  Lib.  ji. 
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themselves  report,  little  different  now  from  what  it  was 
when  framed  by  their  legislators,  as  they  compute,  above  four 
thousand  years  ago.  The  ancient  writers  called  all  the  most 
eastern  nations  by  the  name  of  India :  they  reputed  India  to 
be  the  largest  of  all  the  nations  in  the  worldx^  nay  as  large 
as  all  Asia  besides';  so  that  they  took  under  that  name  a 
much  larger  tract  than  what  is  now  called  India^  most  pro- 
bably all  India^  and  what  we  now  call  China;  for  they 
extended  it  eastward  to  the  Eastern  sea^,  not  meaning  hereby 
what  modem  geographers  call  the  Eastern  Indian  ocean,  but 
rather  the  great  Indian  ocean,  which  washes  upon  the  Phir 
lippine  isles.  The  ancients  had  no  exact  knowledge  of  thesis 
parts  of  the  world,  but  imagined  the  land  to  run  in  some 
parts  frirther  east  than  it  is  now  supposed  to  do,  and  in  others 
not  so  far ;  but  still,  as  they  all  agreed  to  bound  the  earth 
every  where  with  waters,  according  to  Ovid, 

Circumfluus  humor 

Ultima  possedit,  solidiunque  coercuit  orbem, 

80  their  Mare  Eoum,  or  Eastern  sea,  was  that  which  termi- 
nated the  extreme  eastern  countries,  however  imperfect  a 
notion  they  had  of  their  true  situation ;  and  all  the  countries 
from  Bactria  up  to  this  Eastern  ocean  were  their  India.  And 
though  the  ancient  antiquities  of  the  countries  we  now  call 
India  are  quite  lost  or  defaced,  yet  it  is  remarkable,  that  if 
we  go  frirther  east  into  China,  to  which  so  many  incursions 
of  the  more  western  kingdoms  and  conquerors  have  not  so 
frequently  reached,  or  so  much  affected,  we  find  great  re- 
mains of  what  Diodorus  calls  the  ancient  Indian  polity,  and 
which  seems  very  likely  to  have  been  derived  from  the  ap- 
pointments of  Noah  to  his  children :  but  let  us  inquire  what 
is  most  probable  these  appointments  were.     And 

The  Indians  are  divided  into  seven  different  orders  or  sorts 
of  men :  their  first  legislator  considered  what  employments 
were  necessary  to  be  undertaken  and  cultivated  for  the  pub- 
lic welfare,  and  he  appointed  several  sets  or  orders  of  men^ 
that  each  art  or  employment  might  be  duly  taken  care  of 

7  Stnbo^  lib.  ii.  *  Strabo,  lib.  zv.  «  Id.  lib.  iL  ubi  sup, 
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by  those  whose  proper  business  it  was  to  employ  themsdlTes 
in  it.  And^  i.  Some  were  appointed  to  be  philosophers,  and 
to  study  astronomy.  In  the  ancient  times,  men  had  no  way 
of  knowing  when  to  sow  or  till  their  grounds,  but  by  ob- 
serring  the  rising  and  setting  of  particular  stars ;  for  they  had 
no  calendar  for  many  ages,  nor  had  they  divided  the  year 
into  a  set  of  months ;  but  the  lights  of  heaven  were,  as  Moses 
speaks, /or  tigna  to  them,  and  for  seasons^  and  for  days,  and 
for  years  \  They  by  degrees  found  by  experience,  that  when 
such  or  such  stars  appeared,  then  the  seasons  for  the  several 
parts  of  tillage  were  come,  and  therefore  found  it  yery  ne- 
cessary to  make  the  best  observations  they  could  of  the  hea- 
vens, in  order  to  cultivate  the  earth  so  as  that  they  might 
expect  the  fruits  of  it  in  due  season.  That  this  was  indeed 
the  way  which  the  ancients  took  to  find  out  the  proper  sea- 
sons for  the  several  parts  of  the  husbandman's  employments 
is  evident  both  from  Hesiod  and  Virgil.  The  seasons  of  the 
year  were  pretty  well  settled  before  Hesiod's  time,  much 
better  before  Virgil's,  as  may  appear  from  Hesiod's  mention- 
ing the  several  seasons  of  spring,  summer,  and  winter,  and 
the  names  of  some  particular  months ;  but  both  these  poets 
have  given  several  specimens  of  the  ancient  directions  for 
sowing  and  tillage,  which  men  at  first  were  not  directed  to 
perform  in  this  or  that  month,  or  season  of  the  year;  for 
these  were  not  so  early  observed  or  settled,  but  upon  the 
rising  or  setting  of  particular  stars.  Thus  Hesiod  advises  to 
reap  and  plough  by  the  rising  and  setting  of  the  Pleiades^  to 
cut  wood  by  the  Dog-star  <*,  and  to  prune  vines  by  the  rising  of 
Arcturus.  And  thus  Virgil  lays  it  down  for  a  general  rule, 
that  it  was  as  necessary  for  the  countryman  to  observe  the 
stars  as  for  the  sailor  %  and  gives  various  directions  for  hus- 
bandry and  tillage  in  the  ancient  way,  forming  rules  for  the 
times  of  performing  the  several  parts  of  husbandry  from  the 
lights  of  heaven.  Men  could  have  but  little  notion  of  the 
seasons  of  the  year,  whilst  they  did  not  know  what  the  true 
length  of  the  year  was ;  or  at  least,  they  must  after  a  few  years 

b  Gen.  i.  d  Id.  ibid. 

c  Hesiod.  "Eftyw  iced  *HfA€pAv  lib.  ii.  «  Virgil.  Georgic.  lib.  i. 
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reTolutions  be  led  into  great  mistakes  about  them.  About  a 
thousand  years  passed  after  the  flood  before  the  most  accu- 
rate obeenrers  of  the  stars  in  any  nation  came  to  be  able  to 
guess  at  the  true  length  of  the  year,  without  mistaking 
above  five  days^  in  the  length  of  it;  and  in  some  nations 
they  mistook  more^  and  found  out  their  mistake  later.  And 
it  is  easy  to  see  what  &tal  mismanagements  such  an  igno- 
rance as  this  would  in  six  or  eight  years  time  introduce  into 
our  agriculture,  if  we  really  thought  summer  and  winter  to 
come  about  five  or  six  days  sooner  every  year  than  their  real 
revolutions.  And  I  cannot  but  think,  that  the  first  at- 
tempted to  till  the  ground  must  make  their  attempts  with 
great  uncertainties,  and  perhaps  occasion  many  of  the  fit- 
mines  which  we  read  were  so  firequent  in  the  ancient  times, 
by  their  being  not  well  apprised  of  the  true  course  of  the 
seasons,  and  therefore  tilling  and  sowing  in  unseasonable 
times  and  in  an  improper  manner.  They  in  a  little  time 
observed,  that  the  stars  appeared  to  them  to  be  in  different 
positions  at  different  times ;  and,  by  trying  experiments,  they 
came  to  guess  under  what  star,  as  I  might  speak  it,  this  or 
that  grain  was  to  be  sown  and  reaped ;  and  so  by  degrees  fixed 
good  rules  for  their  Greoponics,  before  they  attained  a  just 
and  adequate  notion  of  the  revolution  of  the  year :  but  then 
it  is  obvious  to  be  remarked,  that  any  one  that  could  give 
instructions  in  this  matter  must  be  highly  esteemed,  being 
most  importantly  useful  in  every  kingdom.  And  since  no 
one  could  be  able  to  give  these  instructions,  unless  he  spent 
much  time  in  carefully  making  all  sorts  of  observations ;  the 
best  diat  could  be  made  at  first  being  but  very  imperfect;  it 
seems  highly  reasonable  that  every  king  should  set  apart  and 
encourage  a  number  of  diligent  students,  to  cultivate  these 
studies  with  all  possible  industry;  and,  agreeably  hereto, 
they  paid  great  honours  to  these  astronomers  in  Egypt,  and 
at  Babylon,  and  in  every  other  country  where  tillage  was 
attempted  with  any  prudence  or  success.  Noah  must  be 
well  apprised  of  the  usefulness  of  this  study,  having  lived  six 
hundred  years  before  the  flood,  and  he  was,  without  doubt, 

f  Pret  to  Tol.  i. 
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well  acquainted  with  all  the  arts  of  life  that  had  been  in- 
vented in  the  first  worlds  and  this  of  observing  the  stars  had 
been  one  of  them ;  so  that  he  could  not  only  apprise  his 
children  of  the  necessity  of,  but  also  put  them  into  some 
method  of  prosecuting,  these  studies. 

Another  set  of  men  were  to  make  it  their  whole  business 
to  till  the  ground ;  and  a  third  sort  to  keep  and  order  the 
cattle^  to  chase  and  kill  such  of  the  beasts  as  would  be 
noxious  to  mankind,  or  destroy  the  tillage,  and  incommode 
the  husbandman;  and  to  take,  and  tame,  and  pasture  such 
as  might  be  proper  for  food  or  service.  A  fourth  set  of 
men  were  appointed  to  be  artificers,  to  employ  themselves  in 
making  all  sorts  of  weapons  for  war,  and  instruments  for  the 
tillage,  and  to  supply  the  whole  community  in  general  with 
all  utensils  and  furniture.  A  fifth  set  were  appointed  for  the 
art  of  war,  to  exercise  themselves  in  arms,  to  be  always 
ready  to  suppress  intestine  tumults  and  disorders,  or  to  repel 
foreign  invasions  and  attacks,  whenever  ordered  for  either 
service;  and  this  their  standing  force  was  very  numerous, 
for  it  was  almost  equal  to  the  number  of  the  tillers  of  the 
ground.  A  sixth  sort  were  the  ephori,  or  overseers  of  the 
kingdom,  a  set  of  persons  employed  to  go  over  every  part  of 
the  king's  dominions,  examining  the  afifairs  and  manage- 
ment of  the  subjects,  in  order  to  report  what  might  be  amiss, 
that  proper  measures  might  be  taken  to  correct  and  amend 
it.  And  lastly,  they  had  a  set  of  the  wisest  persons  to  assist 
the  king  as  his  council,  and  to  be  employed  either  as  ma- 
gistrates or  officers  to  command  his  armies,  or  in  governing 
and  distributing  justice  amongst  his  people.  The  ancient 
Indians  were,  as  Diodorus  tells  us,  divided  into  these  seven 
different  orders  or  sorts  of  men ;  and  the  Chinese  polity,  ac- 
cording to  the  best  accounts  we  have  of  it,  varies  but  little 
in  substance  from  these  institutions ;  and,  according  to  Le 
Compte,  it  was  much  the  same  when  first  settled  as  it  is  now, 
and  therefore  very  probably  Noah  formed  such  a  plan  as  this 
for  the  first  kingdoms.  The  Chinese  say,  that  Fohi  their  fiist 
king  reigned  over  them  one  hundred  and  fifteen  years;  so 
that  supposing  Noah  to  be  this  Fohii?,  Noah  began  to  reign 

S  See  voL  L  b.  ii. 
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in  China  one  hundred  and  fifteen  years  before  his  deaths  i.  e. 
A.M.  1891,  for  Noah  was  bom  A.M.  lojd**,  and  he  lived 
nine  hundred  and  fifty  years  ^ ;  so  that,  according  to  this  ac- 
count, we  may  well  allow  the  truth  of  what  they  say,  that 
their  goyemment  was  first  settled  about  four  thousand  years 
ago.  K  we  begin  the  Christian  sera  with  archbishop  Usher^ 
A.  M.  4004,  this  present  year  1727  will  be  A.  M.  5731  ; 
and  the  interral  between  this  year  and  that  in  which  Noah 
first  reigned  in  China  is  three  thousand  eight  hundred  and 
forty  years :  but  we  are  not  to  suppose  that  Noah  began  the 
first  kingdom  which  he  erected  in  China.  He  came  out  of 
the  ark  three  hundred  and  fifty  years  before  his  death  ^ ;  he 
settled  in  China  but  one  hundred  and  fifteen,  and  it  is  most 
probable  to  imagine  that  he  did  in  these  countries  as  Miz- 
raim  in  Egypt.  He  directed  his  children  in  forming  so- 
cieties, first  in  one  place,  and  then  in  another ;  and  he  might 
begin  in  countries  not  so  far  east  as  China,  about  the  time 
that  part  of  his  descendants  removed  westward  towards  Shi- 
naar,  about  A.M.  1736I.  And  if  we  date  the  rise  of  the 
kingdoms  founded  by  Noah  about  this  time,  it  will  in  truth 
be  very  near  four  thousand  years  ago ;  so  that  there  seems  to 
be  in  the  main  but  very  little  mistake  in  the  Chinese  ac- 
counts; they  only  report  things  done  by  Noah  before  he 
was,  strictly  speaking,  their  king,  but  hardly  before  he  had 
performed  those  very  things  in  places  adjacent  and  bordering 
upon  them.  There  are  some  remarks  that  should  be  added, 
before  1  diBmiss  this  account  of  the  plan  upon  which  it 
seems  so  probable  that  Noah  erected  the  first  kingdoms. 
And, 

I.  The  king  in  these  nations  had  the  sole  property  of  all 
the  lands  in  the  kingdom.  All  the  land,  says  Diodorus'", 
was  the  king's,  and  the  husbandmen  paid  rent  for  their  lands 
to  the  king,  r^y  x^P^^  lUfrOws  reAoOcri  r<p  ^acrtXei ;  and  he  adds 
further,  that  no  private  person  could  be  the  owner  of  any 
land ;  and  even  still  the  lands  in  China''  are  held  by  soccage. 


1>  Vol.  i.  b.  i.  m  lib.  ii.  §.  39.  p.  88.  ed.  Rhodo- 

t  Gen.  ix.  29.  man. 

k  lb.  ver.  28.  n  i^  ComptCj  p.  248.  ed.  1697. 
I  See  vol.  i.  b.  ii. 
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and  the  persons  that  have  the  use  of  them  pay  duties  and 
contributions  for  them ;  and  these  began  very  early,  or  rather 
were  at  first  appointed :  for^  %.  According  to  Diodoms,  oyer 
and  above  the  rent,  the  ancient  Indians  paid  a  fenrth  put  of 
the  product  of  their  grounds  to  the  king,  and  with  the 
income  arising  hence^  the  king  maintained  the  soldiers,  the 
magistrates,  the  officers^  the  students  of  astronomy,  and  the 
artificers  that  were  employed  for  the  public<>:  the  ground-rent, 
as  I  might  call  it,  of  the  lands,  seems  to  have  been  the  king's 
patrimony,  the  additional  or  tax-income  was  appointed  for 
the  public  service.     3.  They  had  a  law  against  slayeryi*; 
no  person  amongst  them  could  absolutely  lose  his  freedom,  and 
become  a  bondsman.     Many  of  the  heathen  writers  thought, 
that  this  was  an  original  institution  in  the  first  laws  of  man- 
kind.   Lucian  says,  that  there  was  such  an  appointment  in 
the  days  of  Saturn  4,  i.  e.  in  the  first  ages ;  and  Athensens 
observes,  that   the   Babylonians,  Persians,  as  well   as  the 
Greeks,  and   divers   other   nations,  celebrated   annually  a 
sort  of  Saturnalia,  or  feasts  instituted  most  probably  in  com- 
memoration of  the  original  state  of  freedom  which  men  Kved 
in  before  servitude  was  introduced  r;  and  as  Moees  rerived 
several  of  Noah's  institutions,  so  there  are  appointments  in 
the  law  to  preserve  the  freedom  of  the  Isradites^.    4.  We 
do  not  find  any  national  priests  appointed  in  the  original  in- 
stitutions of  these  nations.     This  I  think  a  very  remarkable 
particular ;  because  we  have  early  mention  of  the  priests  in 
the  accounts  we  have  of  many  other  nations.    In  Egypt  they 
were  an  order  of  the  first  rank,  and  had  a  considerable  share 
of  the  lands  in  the  time  of  Joseph ;  according  to  Diodorus, 
they  had  the  third  part  of  the  whole  land  of  Egjrpt  settled 
upon  them^.    Dionysius  of  Halicamassus  has  given  us  the 
institutions  of  Bomulus  and  of  Numa  for  the  establishing 
the  Roman  priesthood^;  and  in  the  times  of  Plato  and  Ari- 
stotle^, though  the   political  writers  were  not   unanimous 

o  Diodor.  Sic.  ubi  sup.  •  Leriticas  xxr.  et  in  loc.  al. 

P^  Diod.  lib.  ii.  §.  39.  p.  88.  ed.  Rhod.         t  Diodor.  Sic  lib.  i.  §.  73.  p.  47.  ed. 

Nffyofio^^nrrcu  mp*  droit  SovAor  fafi4ya  Rhod. 
T*  vapdw9P  cTwu.  a  Ldb.  ii.  Rom.  Antiq. 

4  Lucian.  in  Satumal.  z  De  Repub.   1.  vii.  c.  8.  ed.  Is. 

'  Athenaeus  Deipnos.  1.  liy.  p.  639.  Csu8.  Lugd.  1590. 
ed.  Dalechamp.  161  a. 
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how  they  were  to  be  created^  yet  they  were  agreed,  that  an 
established  priesthood  was  necessary  in  every  state  or  king- 
dom: but  the  ancient  Indians,  according  to  Diodoros,  had 
originally  no  such  order.    Diodorus  does  indeed  say,  that 
the  philosophers  were  sent  for  by  private  persons  of  their 
acquaintance  to  their  sacrifices  and  funerals,  being  esteemed 
as  persons  much  in  the  favour  of  the  gods,  and  of  great 
skill  in  the  ceremonies  to  be  performed  on  such  occasions  ^ : 
but  it  is  to  be  observed,  that  they  were  sent  for,  not  as 
priests  to  sacrifice,  but  as  learned  and  good  men,  able  to 
instruct  the  common  unlearned  people  how  to  pay  their  wor- 
ship to  the  Deity  in  the  best  manner ;  and  therefore  Diodorus 
justly  distinguishes  and  calls  the  jpart  they  performed  on  these 
occasions,  not  keirovpyta^  which  would  have  been  the  proper 
term  had  they  been  priests  for  the  people,  but  vncvpyCay  be- 
cause they  only  assisted  them  on  these  occasions  2.    It  will 
be  asked,  how  came  these  nations  to  have  no  national  priests 
appointed,  as  there  were  in  some  other  kingdoms  ?  I  answer ; 
God  originally  appointed  who  should  be  the  priest  to  every 
&mily,  or  to  any  number  of  families  when  assembled  together, 
namely,  the  first-bom  or  eldest* ;  and  as  no  man  could  justly 
take  Ms  honour  to  himself,  but  he  that  was  called  of  ox  ap 
pointed  by  Ood  to  it^ ;  and  as  God  gave  no  further  directions 
in  this  matter  until  he  appointed  the  priesthood  of  Aaron  for 
the  children  of  Israel ;  so  Noah  had  no  authority  to  make 
constitutionB  in  this  matter,  but  was  himself  the  priest  to  all 
his  children,  and  each  of  his  sons  to  their  respective  families 
in  the  same  manner  as  before  civil  societies  were  erected ; 
and  this,  I  think,  must  have  been  the  true  reason  for  their 
having  no  established  priests  originally  in  these  nations :  and 
from  this  circumstance,  as  well  as  from  those  before  men- 
tioned, I  should  imagine,  5.  That  civil  government  was  in 
these  kingdoms  built  upon  the  foundation  of  paternal  author- 
ity.   Noah  was  the  fisither,  the  priest,  and  became  the  king 
of  all  his  people ;  an  easy  transition  ;  for  who  could  possibly 

Tlib.ii.  §.39.  p.125.  Hiswordflare,  vtpi  rStw  h  "AtSow  iJuiKurra  i/jorttptit 

02  ^i\6n^~-^apciKattfidif0PTai  Mi  rS^  txorr^s. 
Wm9  rff  Tff  tha  hf  T^  iSly  Swrias  mdX  els         >  IKodor.  Sic.  ibid, 
vis  TMf  TcrcXcvnfK^MF  htnuikx\asy  ws         «  See  vol.  i.  b.  v.  p.  177. 
^••tt  yrfwifttt   irpiHr^i\4<rraroif   koU         ^  Hebfews  ▼.  4. 
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have  authority  to  set  up  against  him  ?  nor  is  it  likely  that 
his  children  who  continued  with  him  should  not  readily 
obey  his  orders,  and  sort  themselyes  into  the  political  life 
according  to  his  appointments.  At  his  death  the  priestihood 
descended  to  the  eldest  son,  and  the  rule  and  authority  of 
civil  governor  came  along  with  it;  for  how  should  it  well  be 
otherwise  ?  Something  extraordinary  must  happen  before  any 
particular  person  would  attempt  to  set  himself  above  one,  to 
whom  his  religion  had  in  some  measure  subjected  him ;  and 
therefore  the  eldest  son  at  the  father's  death  being  the  only 
person  that  could  of  right  be  priest  to  his  brethren  and  their 
children,  unio  him  only  must  be  their  desire/  and  he  must  be 
the  only  person  that  could  without  difficulties  and  oppositions 
rule  over  them.  This  method  of  erecting  governments  is  so 
easy  and  natural,  that  some  very  learned  writers  have  not 
been  able  to  conceive  that  civil  government  could  possibly 
be  raised  upon  any  other  foundation ;  but  there  will  appear 
the  most  convincing  evidences  against  their  opinion,  when 
we  come  to  examine  the  kingdoms  erected  by  the  men  who 
lived  at,  and  dispersed  from,  the  land  of  Shinaar.  It  is  na- 
tural to  think,  that  Noah  formed  his  children  that  lived 
under  him  in  this  method.  And  if  Noah  had  indeed  divided 
the  world  to  his  three  sons,  as  some  writers  have  without 
any  reason  imagined,  giving  Afric  to  Ham,  Europe  to  Japhet, 
and  placing  Shem  in  Asia,  no  doubt  but  he  would  have  in- 
structed them  to  have  kept  to  this  method  all  the  world 
over.  But  how  can  we  imagine  that  Noah  ever  thought  of 
making  any  other  division  of  the  world,  than  only  to  direct 
his  children  to  remove  and  separate  from  one  another,  when 
they  found  living  together  grew  inconvenient?  He  shewed 
them  a  method  by  which  many  families  might  join,  and  make 
their  numbers  of  use  and  service  to  the  whole  community ; 
but  such  as  would  not  come  into  his  directions  took  their 
way,  and  travelled  to  a  place  far  distant,  and  afterward  came 
to  settlements  upon  different  maxims,  and  at  different  times, 
as  accidental  circumstances  directed  and  contributed  to  it. 
But,  6.  The  supposing  Noah  to  have  founded  the  eastern 
kingdoms  of  India  and  China  upon  the  model  I  have  men- 
tioned, gives  a  full   and  clear  account,  how  these  nations 
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came  to  be  so  potent,  and  able  to  resist  all  attacks  that  could 
be  made  upon  them,  as  Ninus  and  Semiramis  experienced, 
when  they  attempted  to  invade  and  overrun  them®.  If 
Noah  appointed  a  soldiery  in  each  of  these  kingdoms  almost 
as  numerous  as  their  husbandmen,  and  they  began  to  form 
and  exercise  themselves  so  early  as  about  A.  M.  1736;  since 
it  appears  that  Ninus  did  not  invade  Bactria  and  India  until 
almost  three  hundred  years  after  this  time,  these  nations 
must,  before  he  invaded  them,  have  become  very  considerable 
for  their  military  strength,  far  superior  to  any  armies  that 
could  come  from  Shinaar.  7.  The  supposing  these  kingdoms 
to  differ  at  present  in  their  constitution  but  very  little  from 
what  they  were  at  their  first  settlement,  is  very  consistent 
with  the  accounts  we  have  of  their  present  letters  and  lan- 
guage. In  both  these  they  seem  to  have  made  very  little  or 
no  improvement^,  but  have  adhered  very  strictly  to  their 
first  rudiments ;  and  why  may  they  not  very  justly  be  sup- 
posed to  have  been  equally  tenacious  of  their  original  settle- 
ment and  constitution!  But  let  us  now  come  to  the  nations 
and  governors  which  arose  from  and  in  the  land  of  Shi- 
naar. 

Nimrod  was  the  first  of  them.  Polybius  has  conjectured, 
that  the  first  kings  in  the  world  obtained  their  dominion  by 
their  being  superior  to  all  others  in  strength  and  courage®; 
and  this  very  evidently  appears  to  have  been  the  foundation 
of  Nimrod's  authority.  He  was  a  mighty  htmter,  and  from 
hence  he  begem  to  be  a  mighty  one  in  tJie  earth  ^  When  the 
confusion  of  tongues  had  determined  the  builders  of  Babel 
to  separate,  they  must  have  known  it  to  be  necessary  for  them 
not  to  break  into  too  little  companies;  for  if  they  had,  the 
wild  beasts  would  have  been  too  hard  for  them.  Plato  ima- 
gines that  mankind  in  the  first  ages  lived  up  and  down,  one 
here  and  another  there,  until  the  fear  of  the  wild  beasts 
compelled  them  to  unite  in  bodies  for  their  preservations. 

c  See  vol.  i.  b.  iv.  chn  ^<rear  Ain^AAvrro  otv  ^h  r&p  Bripiwr, 

^See  vol.  i.  b.  iL  p.  73.  b.  iv.  p.  iiiLrhvtanax^a^&fiur$€p4<rr€poi€lwtu' 

144,145.  ^   ivjfucvpytK^  rix*^  ainoTs  wphs  fihv 

*  Polybius,  lib.  vi.  $.  3.  rpo^p  Ucafii  fioifihs  ^,  jrpits  9k  rhp  r&y 

'  Gen.  z.  8,  9.  9i|/^«y  vSXtfiw  4pMis,    Plato,  in  Pro- 

Z  OUrm  M  ttap^ffKtvoffiUvoi  ol  KOf^  ^-  tag.  p.  224. 

X^  Mptnroi,  ^K9w  avopdSjiVf  w6\€if  tk 
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This  does  not  seem  to  have  been  true  in  fact;  for  mankind 
always  from  the  beginning  lived  in  some  sort  of  companies ; 
and  the  beasts,  which  in  time  became  wild  and  ravenous,  do 
not  appear  at  first  to  have  been  so ;  or  at  least  not  knowing 
the  strength  of  man,  they  were  not  so  ready  to  assault  him: 
but  the  fear  of  man  and  the  dread  of  man  was  upon  ihem\ 
And  mankind,  in  the  ages  before  the  flood,  tamed  them,  or 
reduced  them  to  a  great  degree,  as  is  evident  both  bxm 
Noah's  being  able  to  get  of  all  sorts  of  living  creatures  into 
his  ark,  and  from  his  ark's  being  capable  of  containing  some 
of  every  kind  and  species  of  them.  But  after  the  flood, 
near  an  hundred  years  had  passed  before  any  human  inha- 
bitant had  come  to  dwell  in  these  countries,  and  the  beasts 
that  might  have  roved  hither  had  had  time  to  multiply  to 
great  numbers,  and  to  contract  a  wild  and  savage  nature,  and 
prodigious  fierceness ;  so  that  it  could  not  be  safe  for  single 
individuals,  or  very  small  companies  of  men,  to  hazard  them- 
selves amongst  them.  But  Nimrod  shewed  his  followers 
how  they  might  attempt  to  conquer  and  reduce  them ;  and 
being  a  man  of  superior  strengtJh  as  well  as  courage,  it  was 
as  natural  for  the  rest  of  the  company  to  follow  him  as  their 
captain  or  leader,  as  it  is,  to  use  Polybius's  comparison  i,  for 
the  herds  of  cattle  to  follow  the  stoutest  and  strongest  in 
the  herd.  And  when  Nimrod  was  thus  become  their  cap- 
tain, he  quickly  became  their  judge  in  all  debates  which 
might  arise,  and  their  ruler  and  director  in  all  the  afiairs  and 
offices  of  civil  life^^.  Nimrod  in  a  little  time  turned  hii 
thoughts  from  hunting  to  building  cities^  and  endeavoured 
to  instruct  those  who  had  put  themselves  under  him  in  the 
best  and  most  commodious  ways  of  living  h  but  whoever 
considers  what  age  he  could  be  of  when  he  began  to  be  a 
ruler  "*,  and  the  hint  which  Moses  gives  of  his  hunting,  must 
think  it  most  reasonable  to  found  his  dominion  upon  his 
strength  and  valour,  which  certainly  gave  the  first  rise  to  it. 

^  Gen«  iz.  2.  thx  fhi  riip  fiUuf  Sidi^cs,  rp  9k  yp'A/ip 

*  Lib.  ▼!.  §.  3.  ^itSoKovrm  ^mndrrovrm,  jmI  tfvrvt^ 

k  *Oray  6  wpotari^s  ical  <H^y  fuyitmiy  (wai  ripf  VxV  vbrov.     Polyb.  Histor. 

Z^imfAUf  IxM'  A<2  ffvweirurx^  roa  irpo-  1.  yi.  $.  4. 

^ipnifJvois  Kark  riu  r«r  iroWwp  8<»-  I  See  yol.  i.  b.  iy. 

k4^€u,  tcni  8^]7  rots  bworarro/jUyots  81a-  n  Ibid.  p.  1 13. 

fftfiriTiKhs  ^hoi  rov  Ksn'  ii^lw  ^Kdaroiv 
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In  the  early  ages  largeness  of  stature  and  prodigious  strength 
were  the  most  engaging  qualifications  to  raise  men  to  be 
kings  and  commanders.  We  read  in  Aristotle",  that  the 
Ethiopians  anciently  chose  persons  of  the  largest  stature  to  be 
their  kings ;  and  though  Saul  was  made  king  of  Israel  by  the 
special  appointment  of  God,  yet  it  appears  to  have  been  a 
circumstance  not  inconsiderable  in  the  eyes  of  his  people, 
that  he  was  a  choice  young  man,  and  a  goodly :  and  there  teas 
not  among  the  children  of  Israel  a  goodlier  person  than  he  : 
from  his  shoulders  and  upward  he  was  higher  than  any  of  the 
people^.  Polybius  remarks,  that  whenever  experience  con- 
vinced them  that  other  qualifications  besides  strength  and  a 
warlike  disposition  ^ere  necessary  for  the  people's  happiness, 
then  they  chose  persons  of  the  greatest  prudence  and  wisdom 
for  their  governors? ;  and  this  seems  to  have  been  fact  in  the 
land  of  Shinaar,  when  Nimrod  died  and  Belus  was  made 
king  after  his  deceases. 

All  the  kingdoms  that  were  raised  by  the  men  of  Shinaar 
were  not  built  upon  this  foundation.  Nimrod  began  as  a 
captain,  and  his  subjects  were  at  first  only  soldiers  under 
him;  but  it  is  probable  that  some  other  societies  began  in 
the  order  of  masters  and  servants.  Some  wise  and  under- 
standing men^  who  knew  how  to  contrive  methods  to  till 
and  cultivate  the  ground,  to  manage  cattle,  and  to  prune 
and  plant  fruit-trees,  and  preserve  and  use  the  fruits,  took 
into  their  femilies  and  promised  to  provide  for  such  as  would 
become  their  servants,  and  be  subject  to  their  directions. 
Servitude  is  very  justly  defined  by  the  Civilians  to  be  a  state 
of  subjection  contra  naturam^yYeiy  different  from  and  con- 
trary to  the  natural  rights  of  mankind ;  and  they  endeavour 
to  qualify  the  assertion  of  Aristotle',  who  thought  that  some 
persons  were  by  nature  designed  for  servitude.  The  esta- 
blished politics  of  all  nations  that  Aristotle  was  acquainted 
with  could  hardly  fail  of  biassing  him  into  this  opinion.  We 
have  now  a  truer  sense  of  things  than  to  think  that  God  has 


^  Ariitot  de  Repab.  L  iy.'c.  4.  q  See  toL  L  book  iv.  p.  1 16. 

^  1  Sam.  ix.  a.  *  r  Justinuui.  Institut.  lib.  i.  tit.  3. 

P  Polyb.  Ub.  vi  c.  5.  •  PoUtic  lib.  i.  c.  5. 
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made  some  persons  to  be  the  slaves  and  mere  property  of 
others.  God  has  indeed  given  to  different  men  different  abi- 
lities both  of  mind  and  of  body.  Some  are  best  able  by  their 
powers  of  mind  to  invent  and  contrive^  and  others  more  fit 
to  execute  with  strength  those  designs  which  the  directions 
of  other  people  mark  out  and  contrive  for  them.  In  this  way 
all  mankind  are  made  to  be  serviceable  to  one  another,  and 
that  without  absolute  dominion  in  some,  or  slavery  in  others, 
as  is  fiiUy  experienced  in  Christian  kingdoms.  BusbequiusS 
a  very  ingenious  writer,  queries  much,  whether  the  abolish- 
ing servitude  has  been  advantageous  to  the  public;  but  I 
cannot  think  what  he  has  said  for  his  opinion  is  at  all  con- 
clusive. The  grandeur  of  particular  porsons  may  be  greater 
where  they  are  surrounded  with  multitudes  of  slaves,  but  a 
community  which  consists  of  none  but  citizens  is  in  a  better 
capacity  to  procure  and  improve  the  advantages  which  arise 
from  government  and  society;  such  a  body  is,  as  I  might 
say,  politically  alive  in  all  its  parts  and  members,  and  every 
individual  has  a  real  interest  of  its  own  depending  in  the 
public  good :  as  to  all  the  inconveniences  arising  from,  or 
miscarriages  of,  the  low  and  vulgar  people,  not  their  liberty, 
but  an  abuse  of  it,  is  the  cause  of  them,  and  they  may  be  as 
easily  taught  to  be  good  citizens  in  their  stations,  as  good 
servants.  And  this  sense  of  things  prevailed  in  the  parts 
where  Noah  settled  u;  but  his  children,  who  left  him  and 
travelled  to  Shinaar,  quickly  fell  into  other  politics.  At  the 
time  of  the  confrision  of  tongues,  they  had  practised  or  cul- 
tivated but  few  of  the  arts  of  providing  for  the  necessaries  of 
life;  they  had  travelled  from  Ararat  to  Shinaar,  and  en- 
gaged in  a  wild  project  to  but  little  purpose,  of  building  a 
tower,  but  not  laid  any  wise  schemes  for  a  settled  life ;  but 
when  they  came  to  determine  to  till  the  earth,  it  naturally 
offered,  that  those  who  knew  how  to  manage  and  direct  in 
ordering  the  ground,  should  take  under  their  care  those  wbo 
were  not  so  skilful,  and  provide  for  them,  employing  them 

t  Epist.  iii.  rifiiftf  iw  irS^i*  rohs  yiip  /tof^rrvr  /diB* 

V  Diodorus  Siculiis  sajB  of  the  an-  iir^pix^a^  /«4^  dvor^cir  <AAMf,  Kpi' 

dent  Indians,  that  they  ererv  one  took  ntrrw  c|««y  iSior  wpht  avrf^or  m^  vcp>- 

care,  ^Xc^tpor  Mt^mmk  tifv  W6miTa  ordcrut.  Lib.  ii.  J.  39, 
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U>  work  tinder  their  directions.  Husbandry,  in  the  early 
days,  before  the  seasons  were  known,  was,  as  I  have  said, 
^ery  imperfect,  and  there  were  but  few  that  can  be  ^pposed 
to  haye  had  much  skill  in  it ;  so  that  those  who  had,  must 
everywhere  have  as  many  hands  at  their  disposal  as  they 
knew  how  to  employ,  and  quickly  come  to  be  attended 
with  a  great  number  of  servants.  It  is  very  evident,  that 
the  heads  of  Abraham's  family  acquired  servants  in  this 
manner  very  early;  for  Abraham  himself,  though  perhaps 
the  greatest  part  of  his  father's  house  remained  at  Haran^, 
and  some  part  were  gone  with  Lot^,  before  he  had  lived 
half  his  life  was  master  of  three  hundred  eighteen  ser- 
vants, nay  they  were  [chanikei]^  trained  servants,  or  brought 
up  to  be  warriors;  probably  he  had  many  others  besides 
these,  and  all  these  were  bom  in  his  house*,  and  he  had 
others  bought  with  his  money  ^ :  and  thus  it  appears  plainly 
that  servitude  arose  very  early  amongst  these  men.  The 
confusion  of  tongues  broke  all  their  measures  of  living  to- 
gether, and  they  had  lived  a  wandering  life,  without  cul- 
tivating any  useful  arts  to  provide  themselves  a  livelihood ; 
and  when  they  came  to  settle,  the  unskilful  multitude  found 
it  their  best  way  to  take  the  course  which  Posidonius  the 
Stoic  mentions,  to  become  voluntarily  servants  to  others, 
obliging  themselves  to  be  at  their  command,  bargaining  to 
receive  the  necessaries  of  life  for  it,  ld€\ov  b*  iv€v  iu<rOw  vhp 
avrois  KaTaiUv€i,v  M  cnrfoi;,  says  Eubulus®;  they  knew  not 
how  to  provide  themselves  food  and  raiment,  and  were  there- 
fore desirous  to  submit  to  masters  who  could  provide  these 
things  for  them.  It  was  no  easy  thing  for  men  of  littie  genius 
and  low  parts  to  live  independent  in  those  early  days ;  and 
therefore  multitudes  of  people  thought  it  safer  to  live  under 
the  care  and  provision  of  those  who  knew  how  to  manage, 
than  to  set  up  for  themselves ;  they  thought  like  Chalinus  in 
Plautus,  who  would  not  part  with  the  person  promised  him 
in  marriage,  though  he  might  have  had  his  liberty  for  her ; 
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but  replied  to  his  master^  Liber  si  stm,  meo  pericvio  tivam, 
nunc  vivo  tuo^:  he  was  well  contented  with  his  condition; 
a  security  of  haying  necessaries  was,  in  his  opinion,  a  fiill  le- 
compense  for  all  the  inconveniences  of  a  servile  state.  Many 
families  were  raised  in  this  manner  perhaps  amongst  Nim- 
rod*8  subjects ;  and  some  of  them,  when  they  thought  them- 
selves in  a  condition  for  it,  removed  from  under  him,  and 
planted  kingdoms  in  countries  at  a  distance  from  him.  Thus 
Ashur  went  out  of  his  land  into  Assyria,  and  with  his  fol- 
lowers built  cities  there « ;  and  many  other  leading  men,  that 
had  never  lived  subject  to  him,  formed  companies  in  thb 
manner,  and  planted  them  in  places  which  they  chose  to 
settle  in.  Abraham  had  a  very  numerous  company  before  he 
had  a  paternal  right  to  govern  any  one  person ;  for  he  was 
not  the  eldest  son  of  his  father  f,  nor  was  he  the  father  of  one 
child,  when  he  led  his  men  to  fight  with  the  king  of  Elam 
and  his  confederates^.  And  thus  Esau,  who  had  but  five 
sons  by  his  three  wives,  besides  some  daughters^,  though  he 
did  not  marry,  nor  attempt  to  settle  in  the  world  until  he  was 
forty  years  old,  had,  before  he  was  an  hundred,  when  he 
went  to  meet  Jacob  in  his  return  from  Laban,  a  family  so 
numerous,  as  to  afford  him  four  hundred  men  to  attend  him 
upon  any  expedition^ ;  and  with  these  and  the  increase  of 
them  his  children  made  themselves  dukes,  and  in  time  kings 
of  Edom*^.  And  thus  it  is  certain  that  kingdoms  were  raised 
firom  men  of  prudence  and  sagacity  taking  and  providing  fi>r 
a  number  of  servants :  sometimes  a  very  potent  kingdom, 
firom  several  of  these  fiimilies  agreeing  to  settle  in  it,  under 
the  direction  of  him  who  had  the  superior  family  at  the  time 
of  their  settlement,  or  was  best  able  to  manage  for  the  public 
welfare ;  at  other  times  one  family  became  a  kingdom,  nay, 
and  sometimes  one  family  branched  and  divided  itself  into 
several  little  nations ;  for  thus  there  were  twelve  princes  de- 
scended from  IshmaeP.     In  all  these  cases  the  first  masters  of 
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the  iamilies  began  with  a  few  servants^  increased  them  by 
degrees,  and  in  time  their  servants  grew  too  numerous  to 
be  contained  in  one  and  the  same  family  with  their  masters ; 
and  when  they  did  so,  their  masters  appointed  them  a  way  of 
liying,  that  should  not  entirely  free  them  from  subjection,  but 
yet  give  them  some  liberty  and  property  of  their  own.  Eu- 
nwBus  in  Homer,  the  keeper  of  Ulysses's  cattle,  had  a  little 
house,  a  wife  and  family,  and  perquisites,  so  as  to  have  where- 
with to  entertain  a  stranger  in  a  manner  suitable  to  the  con- 
dition of  a  servant™,  whose  business  was  to  manage  his  mas- 
ter's cattle,  and  to  supply  his  table  from  the  produce  of  them. 
Tacitus'^  infoi-ms  us  that  the  servants  of  the  ancient  Germans 
lived  in  this  manner;  they  were  not  employed  in  domestic 
attendance,  but  had  their  several  houses  and  families,  and  the 
owner  of  the  substance  committed  to  their  care  required  from 
them  a  quantity  of  com,  a  number  of  cattle,  or  such  clothing 
or  commodities  as  he  had  occasion  for.  At  first  a  &mily 
could  wander  like  that  of  Abraham ;  but  by  degrees  it  must 
multiply  to  too  great  a  bulk  to  be  so  moveable  or  manage- 
able,  and  then  the  master  or  head  of  it  suffered  little  families 
to  grow  up  within  him,  planting  them  here  and  there  within 
the  extent  of  his  possessions,  and  reaping  from  their  labours 
a  large  and  plentiAil  provision  for  his  own  domestics.  In 
time,  when  the  number  of  these  families  increased,  he  would 
want  inspectors  or  overseers  of  his  servants  in  their  several 
employments,  and  by  degrees  the  grandeur  and  wealth  of 
the  master  increased,  and  the  privileges  of  the  servants  grew 
with  it.  Heads  of  families  became  kings,  and  their  houses, 
together  with  the  near  habitations  of  their  domestics,  became 
cities;  and  their  servants,  in  their  several  occupations  and 
employments,  became  wealthy  and  considerable  subjects ;  and 
the  inspectors  or  overseers  of  them  became  ministers  of  state, 
and  managers  of  the  public  affairs  of  kingdoms.  If  we  con- 
sider  the  ancient  tenures  of  land  in  many  nations,  we  shall 
find  abundant  reason  to  imagine,  that  the  property  of  sub- 
jects in  divers  kingdoms  began  from  this  original.  Kings, 
or  planters  of  coimtries,  employed  their  servants  to  till  the 
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ground,  and  in  time  both  the  masters  and  the  senrants  grew 
rich  and  increased ;  the  masters  gave  away  their  lands  to 
their  servants,  reserving  only  to  themselves  portions  of  the 
product,  or  some  services  of  those  that  had  the  occupation ; 
and  thus  servants  became  tenants,  and  tenants  in  time  be- 
came owners,  and  owners  held  their  lands  under  various 
tenures,  daily  emerging  into  more  and  more  liberty,  and  in 
length  of  time  getting  quit  of  all  the  burthen,  and  even 
almost  of  the  very  marks  of  servitude,  which  estates  were  at 
first  incumbered  with.  There  may,  I  think,  be  many  rea- 
sons offered,  for  thinking  that  the  kingdom  of  Assyria,  first 
founded  by  Ashm:,  the  kingdom  of  the  Modes,  and  parti- 
cularly that  of  Persia,  as  well  as  other  kingdoms,  remarkably 
subject  by  their  most  ancient  constitutions  to  despotic  autho- 
rity, were  at  first  raised  upon  these  foundations.  And  per- 
haps the  kingdom  of  the  Philistines,  governed  by  Abimelech 
in  Abraham's  time,  was  of  the  same  sort;  for  that  king 
seems  to  have  had  the  property  of  all  the  land  of  Fhilistia, 
when  he  gave  Abraham  leave  to  live  where  he  would  %  and 
Abimelech's  subjects  seem  every  where  to  be  called  his  ser- 
vants p;  and  Abimelech's  fear  and  concern  about  Abraham 
was  not  upon  account  of  his  people,  but  of  himself,  and  of 
his  son,  and  of  his  son^s  son^.  In  the  days  of  Isaac,  when  he 
went  into  the  land  of  the  Philistines  to  sojourn,  about  an  hun- 
dred years  after  the  time  that  Abraham  lived  there,  the  Phi- 
listines seem  from  servants  to  have  become  subjects,  in  the 
way  I  have  before  mentioned,  and  accordingly  Moses's  style 
of  them  is  altered.  The  persons  who  in  Abraham's  time 
were  called  Abimelech's  servants',  were  in  Isaac's  time 
called  Abimelech's  people',  or  the  men  of  Gerar^,  or  the 
Philistines^,  or  the  herdsmen  of  Gerar^.  In  Abraham's  time 
the  kingdom  of  Philistia  was  in  its  infancy ;  in  Isaac's  days 
the  king  and  his  servants  with  him  were  in  a  better  condi- 
tion y. 
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Most  of  the  kingdoms  in  and  near  Canaan  seem  to  have 
been  originally  so  constituted  that  the  people  in  them  had 
great  liberties  and  power.  One  would  almost  think  the  chil- 
dren of  Heth  had  no  king,  when  Abraham  petitioned  them  for 
a  burying.place' ;  for  he  did  not  make  his  address  to  a  parti- 
cular person,  but  he  stood  up,  and  bowed  himeelf  to  the  people 
of  the  land,  even  to  the  children  ofSethK  And  when  Ephron 
and  he  bargained,  their  agreement  was  ratified  by  a  popular 
council**.  If  Heth  was  king  of  this  country,  his  people  had 
a  great  share  in  the  administration :  thus  it  was  at  Shechem, 
where  Hamor  was  king;  the  prince  determined  nothing 
wherein  the  public  was  concerned,  without  communing  wUk 
the  men  of  hie  city  about  it^.  The  kingdom  of  Egypt  was  not  at 
first  founded  upon  despotic  authority :  the  king  had  his  estates 
or  patrimony,  the  priests  had  their  lands,  and  the  common 
people  had  their  patrimony  independent  of  them  both.  Thus 
we  read  of  the  land  of  Bameses*^;  that  was  the  king's  landf 
so  called  from  a  king  of  that  name  ® :  the  priests  had  their 
lands,  which  they  did  not  sell  to  Joseph';  and  that  the  peo- 
ple had  lands  independent  of  the  crown,  is  evident  from  the 
purchases  which  Joseph  made^;  and  we  may  conclude  from 
these  purchases,  that  Pharaoh  had  no  power  to  raise  taxes 
upon  his  subjects  to  increase  his  own  revenue,  until  he  had 
bought  the  original  right,  which  each  private  person  had  in 
his  possessions,  for  this  Joseph  did  for  him ;  and  after  this  was 
done,  then  Joseph  raised  the  crown  a  very  ample  revenue, 
by  regranting  all  the  lands,  reserving  a  fifth  part  of  the  pro- 
duct to  be  paid  to  the  king*>;  and  it  is  observable,  that  the 
people  of  Egypt  well  understood  the  distinction  between  sub- 
jects and  servants,  for  when  they  came  to  sell  their  land  they 
offered  to  sell  themselves  too ;  and  desired  Joseph,  buy  us  and 
our  land,  and  we  and  our  land  wiU  be  servants  unto  PharaohK 
Diodorus  Siculus  has  given  a  full  and  true  account  of  the 
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ancient  Egyptian  constitution  ^ :  he  says  the  land  was  di- 
vided into  three  parts,  i .  One  part  was  the  priests',  with 
which  they  provided  all  sacrifices,  and  maintained  all  the 
ministers  of  religion.  2.  A  second  part  was  the  king's,  to 
support  his  court  and  family,  and  supply  expences  for  wars 
if  they  should  happen ;  and  he  remarks,  that  the  king  hav- 
ing so  ample  an  estate  raised  no  taxes  upon  his  subjects'.  3. 
The  remainder  of  the  land  was  divided  amongst  the  sub- 
jects: Diodorus  calls  them  the  soldiers,  not  making  a  dis- 
tinction, because  soldiers  and  subjects  in  most  nations  were 
the  same,  it  being  the  ancient  practice  for  all  that  held  lands 
in  a  kingdom  to  go  to  war  when  occasion  required ;  and  he 
says,  there  were  three  other  orders  of  men  in  the  kingdom, 
husbandmen,  shepherds,  and  artificers,  but  these  were  not, 
strictly  speaking,  citizens  of  the  kingdom,  but  servants  or 
tenants,  or  workmen  to  those  who  were  the  owners  of  the 
lands  and  cattle.  When  Mizraim  led  his  followers  into 
Egypt,  it  is  most  probable  that  many  considerable  persons 
joined  their  families  and  went  with  him,  and  these  families 
being  independent,  until  they  agreed  upon  a  coalition  for 
their  common  advantage,  it  is  natural  to  think,  that  they 
agreed  upon  a  plan  which  might  gratify  every  family,  and 
the  descendants  of  each  of  them,  with  a  suitable  property, 
which  they  might  improve  as  their  own.  Herodotus  gives 
an  account  of  the  Egyptian  polity  L  He  says,  that  the  Egyp- 
tians were  divided  into  seven  orders  of  men ;  but  he  takes 
in  the  tillers  of  the  ground  or  husbandmen,  the  artificers,  and 
the  shepherds,  who  were  at  first  only  servants  employed  by 
the  masters  of  the  families  they  belonged  to,  and  not  free 
subjects  of  the  kingdom ;  and  he  adds  an  order  of  seamen, 
which  must  be  of  later  date.  Herodotus^s  account  might 
perhaps  be  true  of  their  constitution,  in  times  much  later 
than  those  I  am  treating  of.  There  is  one  thing  very  re- 
markable in  the  first  polities  of  kingdoms,  namely,  that  the 
legislators  paid  a  surprising  deference  to  the  paternal  autho- 
rity or  jurisdiction  which  fathers  were  thought  to  have  over 
their  children,  and  were  extremely  cautious  how  they  made 
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any  8tate-Iaw8  that  might  affect  it.  When  Romulus  had 
framed  the  Soman  constitution^  he  did  not  attempt  to  limit 
the  powers  which  parents  were  thought  to  have  over  their 
children ;  so  that,  as  Dionysius  of  Halicamassus  observes,  a 
father  had  full  power  either  to  imprison,  or  enslave,  or  to 
sell,  or  to  inflict  the  severest  corporal  punishments  upon,  or 
to  kill,  his  son,  even  though  the  son  at  that  very  time  was  in 
the  highest  employments  of  the  state,  and  bore  his  office  with 
the  greatest  public  applause  °*;  and  when  Numa  attempted 
to  limit  this  extravagant  power,  he  carried  his  limitation  no 
farther  than  to  appoint,  that  a  son,  if  married  with  his 
iather^s  consent,  should  in  some  measure  be  freed  from  so 
unlimited  a  subjection. 

The  first  legislators  cannot  be  imagined  to  have  attempted 
any  other  improvements  of  their  country,  than  what  would 
naturaUy  arise  from  agriculture,  pasturage,  and  planting : 
traffic  began  in  after-ages  :  and  hence  it  soon  appeared,  that 
in  fertile  and  open  countries,  they  had  abundance  of  people 
more  than  they  could  employ :  for  few  hands  would  quickly 
learn  to  produce  a  maintenance  for  more  than  were  neces- 
sary for  the  tillage  of  the  ground,  or  the  care  of  the  cattle ; 
bat  in  mountainous  and  woody  countries,  where  fruitfrd  and 
open  plains  were  rarely  met  with,  men  multiplied  faster 
than  they  could  be  maintained :  and  hence  it  came  to  pass, 
that  these  countries  commonly  sent  forth  frequent  colonies 
and  plantations,  when  their  inhabitants  were  so  numerous, 
that  their  land  could  not  bear  them^  i.  e.  could  not  produce 
a  sufficient  maintenance  for  them;  but  in  the  more  fruitfril 
nations,  where  greater  multitudes  could  be  supported,  the 
kings  had  at  their  command  great  bodies  of  men,  and  em* 
ployed  them  either  in  raising  prodigious  buildings,  or  formed 
them  into  powerfril  armies;  and  thus  in  Egypt  they  built 
pyramids,  at  Babylon  they  encompassed  the  city  with  walls 
of  an  incredible  height  and  thickness ;  and  they  conquered 
and  brought  into  subjection  all  the  nations  round  about 
them. 

The  first  kings  laid  no  sort  of  tax  upon  their  subjects,  for 
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the  xnaintenance  of  either  their  soldiers  or  servants ;  but  all 
the  tribute  they  took  was  from  strangers,  and  their  own 
people  were  free;  but  they  had  in  every  country  larger 
portions  of  land  than  their  subjects^  and  wheneyer  they 
conquered  foreign  kingdoms,  they  increased  their  revenue  by 
laying  an  annual  tribute  or  tax  upon  them.  Ninas  was  the 
first  king  that  took  this  course '';  he  overran  all  his  neigh- 
bours with  his  armies,  and  obliged  them  to  buy  their  peace 
by  paying  yearly  such  tribute  as  he  thought  fit  to  exact  from 
them.  The  conquered  nations,  however  free  the  subjects  of 
them  were  at  home  with  regard  to  their  own  king,  were  yet 
justly  said  to  be  under  the  yoke  of  a  foreign  servitude,  and 
were  looked  upon  by  the  king  that  had  conquered  them  as 
larger  farms,  to  yield  him  such  an  annual  product  as  he 
thought  fit  to  set  upon  them ;  and  the  king  and  all  the  people 
of  them,  though  they  were  commonly  permitted  to  live  ac- 
cording to  their  own  laws,  were  yet  reputed  the  conqueror's 
servants.  Thus  the  kings  of  Canaan,  when  they  became  tri- 
butary, were  said  to  serve  Chedorlaomer^ ;  and  thus  Xerxes, 
when  Pythius  the  Lydian,  presuming  upon  his  being  in  great 
favour  with  the  king,  ventured  to  petition  to  have  one  of  his 
sons  excused  following  the  army,  remonstrated  to  him^  ihat  he 
was  his  servant^.  The  Persians  are  frequently  called  by 
Cyrus  in  Xenophon,  ivbpes  Hipcrai^  or  men  of  Persia,  or  ^iXoi, 
the  hinges  friends ;  and  Xerxes  keeps  up  in  his  answer  to 
Pythius  the  same  distinction ;  he  mentions,  that  his  children, 
his  relations,  his  domestics,  and  then  his  natural  subjects, 
whom  he  calls  his  <^^ov9,  went  with  him  to  the  war:  And 
dare  you,  says  he,  who  are  my  servant,  iibb^  hovkos^  talk  of 
your  son  ?  Lydia  was  a  conquered  kingdom,  and  so  Pythius 
and  all  the  Lydians  were  the  king^s  property,  to  do  with  them 
as  he  thought  fit.  And  they  sometimes  used  those  they  bad 
conquered  accordingly,  removing  them  out  of  one  nation  into 
another  as  they  pleased.  But  I  should  think  the  extrava- 
gances of  ambitious  conquerors  not  so  much  to  be  wondered 
at,  as  the  politics  of  Aristotle,  who  has  laid  down  such  princi- 
ples, as,  if  true.  Would  justify  all  the  wars  and  bloodshed  that 

^  Justin.  Ub.  i.  c.  I.        o  Gen.  ziv.  4.  P  Herodot.  lib.  vii.  c.  39. 
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an  ambidouB  prince  can  be  guilty  of.  He  mentions  war  as 
one  of  the  natural  ways  of  getting  an  estate ;  for  he  says^ ''  It 
'^  18  a  sort  of  huntings  which  is  to  be  made  use  of  against  the 
<<  wild  beasts,  and  against  those  men,  who,  bom  by  nature  to 
"  servitude,  will  not  submit  to  it ;  so  that  a  war  upon  these  is 
'*  naturally  just<i." 

Diodorus  Siculus  remarks',  that  it  was  not  the  ancient 
custom  for  sous  to  succeed  their  fiithers,  and  inherit  their 
crowns.  This  observation  was  fact  in  many  kingdoms ;  but 
then  it  could  be  only  where  kingdoms  were  not  raised  upon 
paternal  or  despotic  authority:  where  paternal  authority 
took  place,  the  kingdom  would  of  course  descend  as  that 
did,  and  the  eldest  son  become  at  his  father's  death  the 
niler  over  his  father's  children :  and  where  kingdoms  arose 
from  masters  and  their  servants,  the  right  heir  of  the  sub- 
stance would  be  the  right  heir  to  the  crown :  and  this  we 
find  was  tlie  Persian  constitution.  The  subjects  having 
originally  been  servants,  did  not  apprehend  themselves  to 
have  any  right  or  pretence  ever  to  become  kings;  but  the 
crown  was  always  to  be  given  to  one  of  royal  blood'. 
Bat  in  kingdoms  which  were  founded  by  a  number  of  fami- 
lies uniting  together  by  agreement  to  form  a  civil  society, 
the  subjects  upon  every  vacancy  chose  a  king  as  they 
thought  fit,  and  the  personal  qualifications  of  the  person  to 
be  elected,  and  not  his  birth,  procured  his  election:  many 
instances  of  this  might  be  produced  firom  the  ancient  king- 
doms of  Greece,  and  very  convincing  ones  from  the  first 
Roman  kings,  of  whom  Plutarch  observes,  that  none  of 
them  was  succeeded  in  his  kingdom  by  his  son^ ;  and  Florus 
has  remarked  of  each  of  them  severally,  what  their  qualifi- 
cations were  which  recommended  them  to  the  choice  of  the 
people  <>.  That  Egypt  was  anciently  an  elective  kingdom,  is 
evident  firom  Plutarch  x,  who  remarks,  that  their  kings  were 
taken  either  firom  amongst  their  soldiers  or  their  priests,  as 

4  Aristot.  Politic.  1.  i.  c.  8.  n  L.  Flor.  Hist.  Ub.  i.  c.  a->7.    See 

'  Hist.  lib.  i.  p.  38.  aLso  Dionys.  Halicamass.  1.  i. 

■  BrisBoniiis  de  Regno  Penamm,  1.  i.  ^c  ol  Si  /3ao'iX«if  kinMiafvmo  ftkp  ix 

P>  5.  ecL  1505.  rwv  Up4mp  ^  rmv  fMxifJtafW,  rov  /Uy  81* 


t  pfaitiTCh.  lib.  de  Animi  Tranquil-     ArSploi^,  rov  Si  Si^  ffoiplay  yiifwt  A^/w/m 
Ktate,  p.  ^67.  ed.  Xyland.  Pftr.  1624.         icol  rifiV  tx^yros. 
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they  had  occasion  for  a  prince  of  great  wisdom  or  yaloor. 
But  whatever  were  the  original  constitutions  of  kingdoms,  it 
is  certain,  that  power  has  always  in  all  nations  been  more 
or  less  fluctuating  between  the  prince  and  the  people,  and 
many  states  have  from  arbitrary  kingdoms  become  in  time 
republics,  and  from  republics  become  in  length  of  time  ar- 
bitrary kingdoms  again,  from  various  accidents  and  revolu- 
tions, as  Polybius  has  observed  at  large/. 

It  has  been  an  ancient  opinion,  that  kings  had  their  right 
to  their  crowns  by  a  special  appointment  from  heaven: 
Homer  is  everywhere  full  of  it :  the  sceptres  of  his  kings 
were  commonly  given  either  to  them  or  some  of  their  an- 
cestors by  Jupiter;  thus  Agamemnon's  sceptre  was  made 
by  Vulcan,  and  by  Vulcan  given  to  Jupiter,  by  Jupiter  to 
Mercury,  by  Mercury  to  Pelops,  by  Pelops  to  Atreus,  by 
Atreus  to  Thyestes,  by  Thyestes  to  Agamemnon  z;  and  this 
account  came  to  be  so  firmly  believed,  that  the  men  of 
Chseronea  paid  divine  worship  to  a  spear,  which  they  said 
was  this  celestial  sceptre  of  Agamemnon^:  Homer  places 
the  authority  of  all  his  kings  upon  this  foundation,  and  he 
gives  us  his  opinion  at  large  in  the  case  of  Telemachus^. 
He  introduces  Antinous,  one  of  the  suitors,  as  alarmed  at  the 
threatenings  of  Telemachus ;  and  therefore,  though  he  ac- 
knowledged his  paternal  right  to  the  crown  of  Ithaca  when 
Ulysses  should  be  dead,  yet  he  wished  that  there  might  not 
be  a  vacancy  for  him  for  many  years.  Telemachus  in  his 
reply  is  made  to  speak  as  if  he  depended  but  little  upon  an 
hereditary  right ;  and  says,  that  he  should  willingly  accept 
the  crown,  if  Jupiter  should  give  him  it;   but  that  there 


y  Historiar.  lib.  vi.  c.  $,  6,  &c, 
*  11.  ii.  ver.  loi. 

A  Pausanias  in  Boeoticis^  p.  795.  ed. 
Kuhn.  lips.  1696. 
b  Odyss.  i.  ver.  388. 
Thr  8*  ad  Tri\4fiax^^  W€vy6fi€yos  Ar- 

rioy  ij^^a* 
Kai  Kw  rotV  i$4Xjoifu  £ki6s  yt  ZiMy^ 
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'AAA*  IJToi  /ScuriX^cs  *AxcuSy  tlat  xat 
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T&y  K4y  rts  r4t^  ^hcS^Vy  hr^  $4aft  Sn 
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were  kings  of  Greece,  and  many  persons  of  Ithaca,  both 
joung  and  old,  who  perhaps  might  have  it  at  the  death  of 
Ulysses ;  but  that  he  would  be  master  of  his  father's  house, 
seryants,  and  substance:  Eurymachus  replies,  and  confirms 
what  Telemachus  had  said,  asserting,  that  Telemachus  should 
certainly  possess  his  father's  house,  servants,  and  substance ; 
but  that  as  to  who  should  be  king  of  Ithaca,  it  must  be  left 
to  the  gods.  Komulus  endeavoured  to  build  his  authority 
upon  the  same  foundation;  and  therefore  when  the  people 
were  disposed  to  have  him  for  their  king,  he  refused  to 
take  the  honour,  until  the  gods  should  give  some  sign  to 
confirm  it  to  him :  and  so  upon  an  appointed  day,  after  due 
sacrifices  and  prayers  ofiered  to  the  gods,  he  was  consecrated 
king  by  an  auspicious  thunder  c.  At  what  time  the  heathen 
nations  embraced  these  sentiments,  I  cannot  certainly  say, 
but  I  imagine  not  before  God  had  appointed  the  Israelites  a 
king:  for  the  ancient  writers  speak  of  the  kings  that 
reigned  before  that  time  in  no  such  strain,  as  may  be  seen 
from  Pausanias^s  accounts  of  the  first  kings  of  Greece,  as 
well  as  from  other  writers;  but  when  God  had  by  special 
appointment  given  the  Israelites  a  king,  the  kings  of  other 
nations  were  fond  of  claiming  to  themselves  such  a  desig- 
nation from  heaven,  lest  they  should  seem  to  fall  short  in 
honour  and  glory  of  the  Jewish  governors ;  and  Homer,  who, 
according  to  Herodotus,  introduced  a  new  theology*^,  intro- 
duced also  this  account  of  the  original  of  the  authority  of 
their  kings  into  Greece.  Virgil  embraced  this  scheme  of 
Homer's,  and,  in  compliment  to  Augustus,  the  Roman  re- 
public being  overthrown,  laid  the  foundation  of  ^neas's 
right  to  govern  the  Trojans,  who  fled  with  him  from  the 
ruins  of  their  city,  upon  a  divine  designation  of  him  to  be 
their  king,  revealed  to  him  by  the  apparition  of  Hector*, 
and  confirmed  by  Pantheus  the  priest  of  Apollo,  who 
brought  and  delivered  to  him  the  sacra  and  sacred  images^, 
which  Hector  had  declared  him  the  guardian  and  pro- 
tector of. . 


c  Dionys.  Halicarn.  L  iL  c.  5.  «  Virgil.  Ma.  ii.  ver.  268. 

^  Herodot.  lib.  ii.  c.  53.  f  Ibid.  ver.  321,  &c. 
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It  has  been  the  opinion  of  some  modem  writers,  that 
these  ancients  were  yerj  weak  politicians  in  matters  of  re- 
ligion, and  were  an  easy  prey  to  priestcraft.  The  earl  of 
Shaftesbury  is  very  copious  upon  this  topic  i^,  and  his  fol- 
lowers do  commonly  think  his  argumentations  of  this  sort 
conclusive :  let  us  therefore  examine  how  well  they  are 
grounded. 

We  have  as  full  and  large  an  account  of  the  first  settle- 
ment of  the  Boman  priesthood  as  of  any,  so  that  I  shall 
examine  this  first,  and  then  add  what  may  be  offered  about 
the  established  priesthood  of  other  nations.  And  first  of  all, 
Romulus  appointed,  that  the  king  should  be  the  head  and 
controller  of  all  the  sacra  and  sacrifices  ^  and  under  himself 
he  appointed  proper  persons  for  the  due  performance  of  the 
offices  of  religion^  having  first  made  a  general  law,  that  none 
but  the  nobility  should  be  employed  either  in  offices  of  the 
state  or  of  religion^;  and  the  particular  qualifications  of  the 
priests  were*,  i.  They  were  to  be  of  the  best  families, 
a.  They  were  to  be  men  of  the  most  eminent  virtue.  3. 
They  were  to  be  persons  who  had  an  estate  sufficient  to  live 
on.  And,  4.  Without  any  bodily  blemish  or  imperfection. 
5.  They  were  to  be  above  fifty  years  of  age.  These  were  the 
qualifications  requisite  for  their  being  admitted  into  the 
religious  order.  Let  us  now  see  what  they  were  to  get  by 
it ;  and,  i.  They  were  put  to  no  expence  in  the  performance 
of  their  ministrations;  for  as  the  king  had  in  his  hands 
lands  set  apart  on  purpose  for  the  providing  the  public  sacri- 
fices, building  and  repairing  temples,  altars,  and  bearing  all 
the  expences  of  religion,  so  a  set  sum  was  paid  to  the  priests 
of  each  division,  to  bear  the  expences  of  their  sacrifices. 
2.  They  themselves  were  exempted  firom  the  fiuigue  of 
going  to  war,  and  firom  bearing  city  offices.  3.  Besides 
these  slender  privileges,  I  do  not  find  they  received  any 
profits  firom  their  office ;  for  it  is  evident  they  had  no  stipend 

K  Chanct.  vol.  iii.  Misoel.  2.  Antiq.  Rom.  L  ii.  c.  14. 

b  BcuriXci  ft^r  ohf  i^prfro  rdlU  rh  y4pa'         i  Ai^rarrcr  robs  iikw  wUwarpiias  {cp«- 

wpSerop  /Ur  Up&y  iced  Bwuiv  ify^iMowiw  c9td  re,  ica2  H^xtaf  mU  Soc^cir,  m2  fi^ 

fx^ofyiui  wd^ra  Si*  itttlyov  wpdrr§ff$ai  rk  atrov  t&  leotA  wpdrrtip.  Id.  ibid.  c.  9. 
irphs  rohs  $99bs  So'ia.  Dionys.  Halicar.  k  Id.  ibid.  c.  2f. 
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not  salaries ;  for  ministers  of  state  and  ministers  of  religion 
also  had  no  advantages  of  this  sort  in  the  early  times  ^, 
as  IB  abimdantly  evident  from  one  of  the  reasons  given  for 
choosing  the  nobility  only  to  these  employments,  namely, 
because  the  plebeians  or  common  people  could  not  afford  to 
give  away  their  time  in  attending  upon  them:  as  to  the 
nmnber  of  them,  which  lord  Shaftesbury  thinks  was  without 
end  or  measure,  Dionysius  of  Halicamassus  tells  us,  that  no 
city  ever  had  so  many  originally  as  Rome ;  and  he  observes, 
that  Bomulus  appointed  sixty*" ;  telling  us  withal  elsewhere, 
that  his  people  were,  when  he  first  settled  the  common- 
wealth, two  thousand  three  hundred  men,  besides  women 
and  children;  and  when  he  died,  they  were  above  forty 
thousand '^.  There  were  indeed,  over  and  besides  these,  three 
Aogurs,  or  Upocric^Troi,  appointed  by  Romulus,  and  there  were 
afterwards  three  Flamens,  who,  I  think,  were  first  instituted 
by  Numa;  as  were  the  Vestal  virgins,  who  were  in  number 
fi)ur*^,  and  the  Salii,  who  were  in  number  twelveP:  he  insti- 
tuted also  the  college  of  the  Feciales,  who  were  in  number 
twenty 4;  but  these  were  chiefly  employed  in  civil  affairs; 
for  they  were  the  arbitrators  of  all  controversies  relating 
to  war  or  peace,  and  heralds  and  ambassadors  to  foreign 
states':  lastly,  Numa  appointed  the  Fontifices  Maximi, 
being  four  in  number,  of  which  himself  was  the  first",  and 
these  persons  were  the  supreme  judges  of  all  matters,  civil 
or  religious;  but  all  these  ofB^cers  were  chosen  out  of  the 
noblest  and  wealthiest  families,  and  they  brought  wealth 
into  and  added  lustre  to  the  offices  they  bore,  instead  of 
coming  into  them  for  the  sake  of  lucre  and  advantage.  If  we 
were  to  look  further  into  the  Roman  state,  we  should  find 
some  additions  made  to  the  number  of  the  ministers  of  re- 
ligion, as  the  city  grew  in  wealth  and  power ;  for  when  the 
plebeians  grew  wealthy,  and  were  able  to  bear  them,  they 
would  not  be  excluded  from  religious  offices;  and  so  there 

1  Dionys.    Halicara.  Antiq.    Rom.  P  Id.  ibid.  c.  70. 

L  iL  c  o.  q  Id.  ibid.  c.  7  a.  Plutarch,  in  Numa. 

B  Id.  ibid.  c.  31.  r  Dionjs.  Halicara.  1.  ii.  ibid, 

n  Id.  c.  16.  ■  Id.  ibid.  Pint,  in  Numa. 
^  Dionys.  Halicara.  1.  ii.  c.  67. 
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were  in  time  twelve  Flamens  elected  firom  the  commons, 
and  there  were  twelve  Salii  added  to  Numa's  twelve  by 
TuUus  Hostilius.  Tarquinius  Superbus  appointed  two  of- 
ficers to  be  the  keepers  of  the  Sibylline  oracles,  and  their 
number  was  afterwards  increased  to  ten,  and  by  Sylla  to 
fifteen^  and  in  later  ages  they  had  particular  Flamens  for 
particular  deities:  but  take  an  estimate  of  the  Roman  re- 
ligion when  their  priests  were  most  numerous,  at  any  time 
from  the  building  of  the  city  to  Julius  Csesar,  and  it  will  ap- 
pear that  ancient  Rome  was  not  overburdened  with  either 
the  number  or  expence  of  the  religious  orders.  But  let  us 
in  the  next  place  look  into  Greece. 

Dionysius  of  Halicamassus  frequendy  remarks  of  Bo- 
mulus^s  religious  institutions^  that  they  were  formed  accord* 
ing  to  the  Greek  plans;  so  that  we  may  guess  in  general, 
that  the  Greeks  were  not  more  burdened  in  these  matters 
than  he  burdened  the  Romans;  especially  if  we  consider 
what  he  remarks  upon  Numa's  institutions,  that  no  foreign 
city  whatever,  whether  Grecian,  or  of  any  other  country, 
had  so  many  religious  institutions  as  the  Romans  S  a  re- 
mark he  had  before  made,  even  when  Romulus  settled 
the  first  orders".  The  writers  of  the  Greek  antiquities 
are  pretty  much  at  a  loss  to  enumerate  the  several  orden 
of  their  priests  ' ;  and  they  name  but  few,  and  these  rather 
the  assistants,  than  the  priests  that  offered  the  sacrifices. 
And  I  imagine  the  true  reason  that  we  have  no  larger  ac- 
count of  them  is,  because  there  were  in  the  most  ancient 
times  no  particular  persons  set  apart  for  these  ofB^ces  in  the 
Grecian  states ;  but  the  kings  and  rulers  performed  the  pub- 
lic ofB^ces  of  religion  for  their  people,  and  every  master  of  a 
family  sacrificed  in  private  for  himself,  his  children  and  ser- 
vants. If  we  look  over  Homer's  poems,  we  shall  find  this 
observation  verified  by  many  instances.  After  Agamemnon 
was  constituted  the  head  of  the  Grecian  army,  we  find  him 
every  where  at  the  public  sacrifices  performing  the  priest's 
ofiicey,  and  the  other  Grecian  kings  and  heroes  had  their 

t  DionyB.  Halicam.  lib.  ii.  §.  63.  >  See  Potter's  Antiquities,  b.  ii.  c  3. 

a  Id.  ibid.  $.  21.  y  Iliad.  7.  Iliad.  i|.  et  in  aL  loc 
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parts  under  him  in  the  ministration;  and  thus  Peleus  the 
fether  of  Achilles  performed  the  office  of  priest  in  his  own 
kingdom,  when  Nestor  and  Ulysses  went  to  see  him,  and 
Patroclos,  Achilles,  and  Menoetius  ministered  ^  ;  and  Achilles 
offered  the  sacrifices,  and  performed  the  funeral  rites  for 
Patroclus*;  and  thus  again  in  the  Odyssey,  when  Nestor 
made  a  sacrifice  to  Minerva,  Stratius  and  the  noble  Echephron 
led  the  bull  to  the  altar,  Aretus  brought  the  water,  and  can- 
nisters  of  com,  Perseus  brought  the  vessel  to  receive  the 
blood,  but  Nestor  himself  made  the  libations,  and  began  the 
ceremony  with  prayers ;  the  magnanimous  Thrasymedes  son 
of  Nestor  knocked  down  the  ox ;  then  the  wife  of  Nestor, 
his  daughters,  and  his  sons'  wives  offered  their  prayers; 
then  Pisistratus,  opxaiios  &vhpwv,  perhaps  the  captain  of  his 
host,  an  officer  in  such  a  post  as  Phicol  under  Abimelech  ^, 
stabbed  the  beast :  then  they  all  joined  in  cutting  it  in  pieces, 
and  disposing  it  upon  the  altar,  and  after  all  was  ready, 

Ka4€  V  iirl  (rxlCgs  6  yipav  M  d'  aMoira  dtvov 

Aci)3€* 
Nestor  himself  was  the  priest,  and  offered  the  sacrifice*^. 
Many  instances  of  this  sort  might  be  brought  from  both  Iliad 
and  Odyssey.  If  we  examine  the  accounts  which  the  best 
historians  give  us,  they  all  tend  to  confirm  this  point:  Ly- 
ciiigus  was  remarkably  frugal  in  the  sacrifices  he  appointed^, 
and  the  Lacedsemonians  had  no  public  priests  in  his  days, 
nor  for  some  time  after,  but  their  kings:  Plutarch  tells  us, 
that  when  they  went  to  battle,  the  king  performed  the  sacri- 
fice c;  and  Xenophon  says,  that  the  king  performed  the 
pablic  sacrifices  before  the  city^,  and  that  in  the  army  his 
chief  business  was  to  have  the  supreme  command  of  the  forces, 
and  to  be  their  priest  in  the  offices  of  religions :  and  this  was 
the  practice  when  Agesilaus  was  chosen  king  of  Sparta ;  for 
after  he  was  made  king,  he  offered  the  usual  sacrifices  for 
the  cityh.  And  in  his  expedition  against  the  Persians,  he 
would  have  sacrificed  at  Aulis,  a  town  of  Boeotia,  as  Aga- 

« U.  X.            a  II.  ^.  e  Ibid.  p.  53. 

^  Gen.  xxYi.  36.  '  Xenoph.  lib.  de  Repub.  Laoedaem. 

^  Odyaa.  7.  ver.  460^  &c  p.  688.  ed.  Leuud.  Francf.  1596. 

^  Plutardi.  in  Lycorgo,  p.  52.  ed.         K  Id.  ibid. 

Xyland.  Fv.  1624.  h  Xenoph.  HeUenic.  lib.  iii.  p.  496. 
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memnon  did  upon  undertaking  the  Trojan  war;  but  the 
Thebans,  not  being  well  affected  to  him  or  to  the  Lacediemo- 
nians,  would  not  permit  him'.  In  a  word,  we  have  no  reason 
to  think,  from  any  thing  we  can  find  in  the  Greek  history, 
that  the  ancient  Greeks,  until  some  ages  after  Homer,  had 
any  other  public  ministers  of  religion^  than  those  who  were 
the  kings  and  governors  of  the  state.  Fathers  of  families 
(even  though  they  were  in  reality  but  servants)  were  priests 
to  those  who  lived  under  their  direction,  and  offered  all  sorts 
of  sacrifices  for  them,  and  performed  all  the  ministrations  of 
religion  at  their  domestic  altars;  and  thus  the  practice  of 
religious  offices  was  performed  in  the  several  parts  of  every 
kingdom  amongst  the  several  families  that  inhabited  it :  the 
public  or  national  religion  appeared  at  the  head  of  their  ar- 
mies, or  at  the  court  only,  where  the  king  was  personally 
present,  and  performed  the  offices  of  it  for  himself  and  all 
his  people. 

There  are  some  persons  mentioned  by  Homer,  and  called 
Up4€s,  or  priests,  and  they  offered  the  sacrifices  even  when 
kings  and  the  greatest  commanders  attended  at  the  altars. 
Thus  Chryses,  the  priest  of  Apollo,  burnt  the  sacrifice  which 
Ulysses  and  his  companions  went  to  offer  at  Chrysa,  when 
they  restored  Briseis  to  her  father  ^^ ;  but  this  is  so  far  from 
contradicting  what  I  have  offered,  that  it  entirely  coincides 
with  and  confirms  it :  Chrysa  was  a  little  isle  in  the  .Sgean 
sea,  of  which  Chryses  was  priest  and  governor;  and  when 
Ulysses  was  come  into  his  dominions,  it  was  Chryses's  place  j 
to  offer  the  sacrifice,  and  not  Ulysses's.  There  were  in  the 
ancient  times  many  little  islands,  and  small  tracts  of  land, 
where  civil  government  was  not  set  up  in  form,  but  the  inha- 
bitants lived  together  in  peace  and  quiet,  by  and  under  the 
direction  of  some  very  eminent  person,  who  ruled  them  by 
wise  admonitions,  and  by  teaching  them  religion ;  and  the 
governors  of  these  countries  affected  rather  the  name  of  priests 
than  kings ;  thus  Jethro  is  called  by  Moses  not  the  king,  but 
the  priest  of  Midian ;  and  thus  Chrjrses  is  called  the  priest  of 
Apollo  at  Chrysa,  and  not  the  king  of  Chrysa ;  though  both 

i  Xenoph.  HeUenic.  lib.  iii.  p.  496.  k  Homer.  11.  i. 
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he  and  Jethro  were  the  governors  of  the  countries  they  lived 
in.  If  at  any  time  they  and  their  people  came  to  form  a 
political  society  upon  more  express  terms  and  conditions,  then 
we  find  these  sort  of  persons  called  both  priests  and  kings ; 
and  in  this  manner  Melchizedec  was  king  of  Salem,  and  priest 
of  the  most  high  God^  and  Anius  was  king  of  Delos,  and 
priest  of  Apollo  1°.  These  small  states  could  have  but  little 
power  to  support  themselves  against  the  encroachments  of 
their  neighbours :  their  religion  was  their  greatest  strength ; 
and  it  was  their  happiest  circumstance,  that  their  kings  or 
governors  were  conspicuous  for  their  religion,  and  thought 
sacred  by  their  neighbours,  being  reputed  in  an  eminent  sense 
to  be  high  in  the  favour  of  the  god  whom  they  particularly 
worshipped;  so  as  to  render  it  dangerous  for  any  to  vio- 
late their  rights,  or  to  injure  the  people  under  their  protection, 
as  the  Grecians  are  said  to  have  experienced,  when  they  re- 
fiued  to  restore  Briseis  to  her  father. 

It  is  thought  by  some  very  judicious  writers,  that  the 
word  UpAs  is  sometimes  used  for  a  person,  who  was  not 
strictly  speaking  a  priest,  but  a  diviner  from  the  entrails  of 
rictims:  thus  Achilles  in  Homer",  when  the  pestilence 
raged  in  the  Grecian  camp,  advised 

Tiva  iiivTiv  ip€CoiA€Vy  rj  Upfja 


*H  Kol  iv€ifxytr6Xov'- 


to  send  for  either  a  /x<irrt9,  or  prophet,  or  an  lepcv;,  or  an 
iv€ipoTr6\oSi  a  diviner  by  dreams,  to  inform  them  how  to 
appease  Apollo ;  but  I  imagine  the  Up€vs  here  mentioned  was 
some  one  of  these  insular  priests  or  kings,  of  whom  all  their 
neighbours  had  an  high  opinion  for  their  great  skill  in  matters 
of  religion,  upon  which  account  they  used  to  be  frequently 
sent  to,  or  sent  for,  as  the  occasions  of  their  neighbour-states 
required  the  assistance  of  their  advice  and  direction.  Such  a 
king  and  priest  was  Bhamnes  in  Virgil*', 

Rex  idem,  et  regi  Tumo  gratissimus  augur. 

Amongst  the  true  worshippers  of  God,  some  persons  were 
very  signally  distinguished   from   others  by   extraordinary 

1  Gen.  ziv.  i8.  >*  Homer  II.  i. 

"» Virgil,  J&BL,  ill.  ver.  So.  o  Mn,  ix.  ver.  327. 
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reyelations  of  God's  will  made  to  them.  Abraham  waa  re- 
ceived by  Abimelech  as  a  prophet? ;  and  God  was  pleased  to 
make  his  will  known  to  these  persons  by  visions  or  by 
.dreams  ^9  and  sometimes  by  audible  voices  and  divine  appear- 
ances :  and  when  any  persons  were  known  to  be  thus  highly 
favoured  of  God,  kings  and  great  men  paid  a  regard  to  them, 
and  were  willing  to  consult  them  upon  difficulties  and  emer- 
gent occasions^  and  were  glad  to  have  them,  not  to  sacrifice 
for  them,  which  there  was  no  occasion  they  should  do,  but  to 
pray  for  them ;  for  their  prayers  were  thought  more  than  or- 
dinarily available  with  God';  and  this  order  of  men,  namely, 
the  prophets,  are  frequently  mentioned  in  Scripture  :  and  as 
God  was  pleased  to  distinguish  his  true  servants  by  the  gifts 
of  prophecy ;  so  in  all  the  heathen  nations  diverse  persons 
imitated  these  powers,  and  made  it  their  business  in  various 
manners  by  art  and  study  to  qualify  themselves  to  know  the 
will  of  their  gods,  and  to  discover  it  to  men ;  and  persons 
thought  to  be  thus  qualified  were  in  every  kingdom  re- 
tained by  kings  and  rulers,  or  if  they  had  them  not  at  hand, 
they  sent  for  them  upon  occasion  to  direct  in  emergent  af- 
fairs and  difficult  circumstances.  Balaam  the  son  of  Beor  had 
the  character  of  a  prophet  in  the  nations  round  about  the 
place  where  he  lived,  and  therefore  Balak  in  his  distress 
about  the  Israelites  sent  for  him  to  Pethor^  which  is  by  As 
fiver  of  the  land  of  the  children  of  his  people^;  and  when 
Balaam  was  come  to  Balak,  Balak  was  ordinarily  the  sacri- 
ficer,  tod  Balaam'^s  employment  was,  to  report  to  him  any 
revelations  it  should  please  God  to  make  him  about  the  Isra- 
elites^: and  thus  when  the  chiefs  of  Greece  ofiTered  their 
sacrifices,  Calchas  attended,  and  explained  an  omen,  which 
put  them  in  great  surprise  u.  In  length  of  time  the  number 
of  the  heathen  prophets  increased  greatly ;  there  were  many 
of  them  in  Egypt  in  the  days  of  Moses,  and  of  several  orders  ^ 
and  there  were  four  orders  of  them  at  Babylon  in  the  tune  of 
Daniel,  namely,  the  chartummim  or  magicians,  the  ashapim 


p  Gen.  Tx.  7.  t  Numb,  xxiii.  30. 

<J  Numb.  xii.  6.  u  U.  iL 

»■  Gen.  XX.  7.  x  Exod.  m  11. 
s  Numb.  xxiL  5. 
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or  astrologers^  the  Cliasdim  or  Chaldseans,  and  the  mecha- 
sepim  or  sorcerers  y :  but  they  were  not  numerous  in  Greece 
until  after  the  times  which  I  am  to  treat  of;  for  when  Agesi- 
laos  was  made  king  of  Sparta,  about  A.  M.  36CXD,  which  is 
above  300  years  after  the  building  of  Rome,  and  near  as  much 
later  than  the  time  where  I  am  to  end  this  undertaking,  when 
Agesilaus  was  to  offer  the  sacrifices  for  the  city,  he  had  only 
one  yAvTis  or  prophet  attending  to  inform  him  of  what  might 
be  revealed  to  him  at  the  time  of  his  sacrifices,  as  Agamem- 
non in  Homer  is  described  to  have  had  at  the  Trojan  war. 
There  were  another  sort  of  officers  attending  upon  the  sacri- 
fices, called  the  KqpivK^Sj  or  in  Latin  prtBconeSy  and  their  busi- 
ness was  to  call  together  the  people,  when  assemblies  were 
appointed,  and  they  were  frequently  sent  ambassadors,  or 
rather  as  heralds,  from  state  to  state,  and  they  assisted  at  sa- 
crifices in  dividing  the  victims,  and  disposing  the  several  parts 
of  the  offering  in  due  form  upon  the  altar  2,  before  the  priests 
kindled  the  fire  to  burn  it;  but  I  cannot  find  any  reason 
to  think  that  the  Greeks  had,  at  the  time  that  Some  was 
built,  so  many  persons  set  apart  to  attend  upon  the  religious 
offices,  as  even  Romulus  appointed  at  the  first  building  of 
his  dty. 

If  we  go  into  Asia:  as  men  were  planted  there,  and  cities 
built,  and  governments  established  earlier  than  in  Greece; 
80  we  find,  as  I  just  now  hinted,  that  the  wise  men  of  Babylon 
were  numerous  in  the  days  of  Daniel:  when  they  began 
there,  I  cannot  say,  but  I  am  apt  to  think  their  fij-st  rise  was 
irom  Belus  the  Egyptian,  the  son  of  Neptune  and  Libya, 
who  travelled  from  Egypt,  and  carried  with  him  a  number 
of  Egyptian  priests,  and  obtained  leave  to  sit  down  at  Baby- 
lon, where  the  king,  who  then  ruled  there,  gave  them  great 
encouragement  upon  account  of  their  skill  in  astronomy. 
Of  this  Belus  I  shall  speak  more  hereafter.  His  coming  to 
Babylon  was  about  the  time  of  Hoses'^ ;  but  I  would  observe, 
that  the  kings  of  these  nations  had  not  parted  wjth  their 
priesthood  in  the   days  of  Cyrus;  for  Xenophon   is   very 

y  Dan.  ii.  2.        >  Homer.  IL  in  loc.  yar.        »  See  book  vvL 
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express  in  his  accounts  of  that  prince's  performing  the  pnbHc 
sacrifices  in  many  places^. 

Egypt  was  the  parent  of  ahnost  all  the  superstitions  that 
overflowed  the  world ;  and  it  is  particularly  remarked,  that 
the  priests  in  the  most  ancient  times  were  more  numerous 
here^  and  &r  more  magnificently  provided  for,  than  in  other 
nations.  They  had  lands  settled  upon  them  in  the  time  of 
Joseph  ^9  and,  according  to  Diodorus  Siculus,  a  third  part  of 
the  whole  land  of  Egypt  was  theirs^^ :  and  lord  Shoftesbmys 
triumphs  here  run  very  high  against  the  church  lands,  and 
the  landed  clergy ^  as  he  is  pleased  to  call  the  Egyptian  priests 
of  these  times.  This  right  honourable  writer  asserts,  *^  That 
'^  the  magistrate,  according  to  the  Egyptian  regulation,  had 
''  resigned  his  title  or  share  of  right  in  sacred  things,  and 
^'  could  not  govern  as  he  pleased,  nor  check  the  growing 
*^  number  of  these  professors  ^.  And  that  in  this  mother 
''  land  of  superstition  the  sons  of  these  artists  were  by  kw 
'*  obliged  always  to  follow  the  same  calling  with  their  ft- 
**  thers.  Thus  the  son  of  a  priest  was  always  a  priest  by 
**  birth,  as  was  the  whole  lineage  after  him  without  inter- 
*^  ruption."  Inhere  are  a  great  many  other  particulars  en- 
larged upon  by  this  author,  which  I  choose  to  pass  over.  If 
I  give  an  account  of  the  Egyptian  priesthood  from  what  the 
ancient  writers  hint  about  it,  that  alone  will  shew  how 
widely  some  writers  err  in  their  accounts  of  ancient  fistctB, 
out  of  humour  and  inclination  to  reflect  upon  the  church  and 
clergy.  Religion  was  in  the  early  times  looked  upon  by  all 
the  nations  in  the  world  as  a  positive  institution  of  God,  and 
it  was  as  firmly  believed,  that  none  could  be  the  ministers  of 
it  but  those  persons  whom  God  himself  had  appointed  to 
perform  the  offices  of  it  Aristotle  indeed,  who  threw  off 
tradition,  and  founded  his  opinions  upon  what  he  thought  to 
be  the  dictates  of  right  reason,  seems  to  give  every  state  or 
community  a  power  of  appointing  their  ministers  of  religion, 
hinting  at  the  same  time,  that  the  citizens  of  an  advanced 

l>  lib.  de  Cyropaed.  lib.  ii.  iii.  viii.         d  Diodor.  Sic.  I.  i.  §.  fi,  73,  &c 
&c.  e  Miscellaneous  Reflect.  CSiancter- 

c  Gen.  zlvii.  istics,  vol.  iii.  Mis.  ii.  p.  4a. 
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age,  who  were  past  engaging  in  laborious  employments  for 
the  serrice  of  the  public,  were  the  proper  persons  to  be  ap- 
pointed to  the  sacred  offices' :  but  Plato,  who  had  a  greater 
regard  to  the  ancient  customs  and  traditions,  makes  a  divine 
designation  absolutely  necessary  for  the  rightly  authorizing 
any  person  to  perform  the  offices  of  religion:  he  advises 
the  founders  of  cities,  if  they  could  find  any  priests,  who  had 
received  their  office  from  their  fathers,  in  a  long  succession 
backward,  to  make  use  of  them ;  but  that  if  such  could  not 
be  had,  but  that  some  must  be  created,  that  they  would  leav« 
the  choice  to  the  gods,  appointing  proper  candidates,  and 
choosing  out  of  them  by  lot  such  as  the  deity  should  cause 
the  lot  to  fall  to;  and  that  they  should  send  to  the  oracle 
at  Delphos  to  be  directed  what  rites,  ceremonies,  and  laws 
of  religion  they  should  establish^ :  this  was  the  ancient  uni- 
versal sense  of  all  nations ;  and  we  may  observe,  that  both 
Romulus  and  Numa  took  care  at  least  to  seem  to  act  accord- 
ing to  these  maxims.  Somulus  built  his  city  by  consultar 
tion  with  the  Etruscan  haruspices^,  and  upon  his  appointing 
new  orders  of  priests,  he  made  a  law  to  devolve  the  oonfinU'- 
ing  them  to  the  votes  or  augurs,  who  were  to  declare  to  the 
people  the  will  of  the  gods  about  them* :  and  Numa  was 
thought  to  do  nothing  but  by  inspiration,  pretending  the 
directions  of  the  goddess  Egeria  for  all  his  institutions^.  The 
most  ancient  priesthood  was  that  which  fathers  or  heads  of 
funilies  exercised  in  and  for  their  own  families  and  kindred: 
and  the  divine  institution  of  this  was  what  all  nations  were 
so  fully  convinced  o^  that  the  public  and  established  reli- 
gions did  not  supersede  it,  but  left  it  as  they  found  it;  so 
that  though  private  persons,  who  were  not  publicly  called  to 
that  office,  might  not  offer  sacrifices  on  the  public  altars,  yet 
each  head  of  a  £unily  was  priest  for  his  own  family  at  his 
private ybctM,  or  domestic  altar;  and  these  private  or  family 
priests,  I  imagine,  were  the  persons  whom  Dionysius  of  Ha- 
licamassus  speaks  of,  as  having  rhs  (nryy^viKhs  Upa(riSifas,  or  a 
priesthood  over  those  of  the  same  lineage  with  themselves^ ; 

f  Aristot.  de  Repab.  lib.  Yii.  cap.  9.  c.  12. 

f  Platon.  de  Legibiu,  1.  vi.  p.  860.  k  Id.  ibid.  c.  6a    Plutarch,  in  Vit> 

l>  Plutarch,  in  Vita  RomuU,  p.  32.  Numie.  Floras,  1.  i.  c.  2. 

1  Dionys.  Halicac  Antiq.  Rom.  1.  ii.  1  Dionys.  Antiq.  Rom.  1.  ii.  c.  21. 
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and  what  reverence  and  regard  was  paid  them  may  be  guessed 
by  the  observation  of  Athenseusy  who  remarks,  that  of  all 
sacrifices  those  were  esteemed  the  most  sacred  which  a  man 
offered  for  his  own  domestics  "^ ;  and  indeed  they  might  well 
be  so  accounted,  the  persons  that  offered  them  being  perhaps 
the  only  persons  in  the  heathen  nations  who  had  a  just  right 
to  offer  any  sacrifices. 

As  this  sense  of  things  appears  not  to  have  been  extin- 
guished even  in  the  times  of  Romulus,  nay  even  ages  after 
him ;  so  it  is  most  probable,  that  men  kept  very  strict  to  it 
in  the  first  times  :  and  we  must  not  suppose,  that,  at  the  first 
erecting  kingdoms  and  civil  societies,  the  several  bodies  of 
men  appointed  whom  they  would  to  be  their  priests:  it  is 
more  likely,  that  they  thought,  as  Plato  the  great  master  of 
the  ancient  customs  and  traditions  of  all  nations  did,  that  the 
priesthood  which  had  descended  from  father  to  son  was  still 
to   be  retained  °;   and   accordingly,  where  kingdoms  were 
originally  planted  by  but  one  single  family,  the  king  or  head 
of  that  one  family  might  be  the  sole  public  minister  of  re^ 
ligion  to  all  his  people ;  but  where  kingdoms  were  origi- 
nally peopled  by  many  families  independent  of  each  other, 
they  might  agree  to  institute,  that  the  persons  who  in  pri- 
vate life  had  been  priests  of  the  several  families  of  which  the 
body  politic  was  constituted,  should  become  jointly  the  na- 
tional priests  to  all  the  land :  and  thus  the  Egjrptian  priests 
might  be  originally  the  heads  of  the  several  families  that 
constituted  the  kingdom.     That  this  conjecture  does  not  err 
much,  if  any  thing,  from  the  truth,  will  appear  to  any  one 
that  considers  duly  the  ancient  Egyptian  polity :  for,  i.  They 
thought  their  priests  almost  equal  in  dignity  to  their  kings ; 
and  the  priests  had  a  great  share  in  the  administration  of 
affairs;  for  they  continually  attended  to  advise,  direct,  and 
assist  in  the   weighty  affairs   of  the  kingdom  <>.      a.  They 
thought  it  an  irregularity  to  have  any  one  made  their  king 

m  'OtrtmrAni  yiu  ii  $vffla  $hus  iced  o  KaB6Kou   yiip    ircpl  rmif  /ityUrmw 

wpotr^iXHrripa  ^  Zm  r&y  out^imp,  A  the-  oSrot  irpo$wKm6tum  vwZtarptfioitn  r^ 

nieus  Deipnosoph.  1.  i.  c.  8.  0a4rt\fiy  r&p  ficr  (rvvc^Tol,  rmm  S^  ««ir- 

^  'Up&y  8i  Up4as  off  fi4y  ^hi  irdrptm  ytirai.  Kot  SiSctiricaAoi  ytp6fUP0t,  Diodor. 

UpoMT^cu  fih  Kty§7y.     Plat,  de  Leg;ibu8,  Sic  lib.  i.  §.  73.  p.  66. 
lib.  vi.  p.  860. 
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who  was  not  one  of  their  priests ;  but  if  it  did  so  happen,  as 
in  length  of  time  it  sometimes  did,  the  person  who  was  toP 
be  king  was  obliged  to  be  first  received  into  the  order  of 
priests,  and  then  was  capable  of  the  crown.  3.  Whenever  a 
priest  died,  his  son  was  made  priest  in  his  room^.  I  am 
sensible,  tbat  the  very  particulars  I  have  produced  are  fire- 
qnently  made  use  of  to  hint  the  great  ascendant,  which 
priestcraft  and  religion  gained  over  king  and  people  in  the 
land  of  Egypt;  but  no  one  truly  versed  in  antiquity  can  use 
them  to  this  purpose :  it  was  not  the  priesthood  that  by  re- 
ligious craft  raised  the  possessors  of  it  in  ancient  times  to  the 
highest  stations  and  dignity ;  but  rather,  none  but  persons  of 
the  highest  stations  and  dignity  were  thought  capable  of 
being  priests,  and  so  of  consequence  the  men  of  this  order 
could  not  but  shine  with  double  lustre :  they  were  as  great 
as  the  civil  state  could  make  them  before  they  entered  upon 
religious  ministrations,  for  it  was  reckoned  a  monstrous  thing 
to  make  priests  of  tbe  meanest  of  the  people ' ;  and  accord- 
ingly Romulus  appointed  the  noblest  and  the  wealthiest  of 
the  senators  for  these  offices  > ;  and  Josephus  was  sensible  that 
this  was  the  universal  practice  of  all  the  heathen  nations,  and 
therefore  remarks  how  equitably  the  Jewish  priesthood  was 
at  first  founded,  that  great  wealth  and  possessions  were  not 
the  requisites  to  qualify  the  persons  who  were  put  into  it  for 
their  admission  into  the  sacred  order  ^  which  he  must  know 
to  be  required  in  all  heathen  nations,  or  his  argument  had 
been  of  Httle  force.  Divine  appointment  placed  the  priest- 
hood at  first  in  the  head  of  every  family,  and  men  did  not  for 
many  ages  take  upon  them  to  make  alterations  in  this  mat- 
ter. When  Mizraim  and  his  followers  sat  down  in  Egypt, 
Mizraim  was  the  priest  and  governor  of  his  own  family; 
and  the  leading  men  that  followed  him  were,  by  the  same 
right,  each  head  of  a  family,  priest -and  governor  of  those 
that  belonged  to  him;  and  what  coalition  could  be  more 
easy,  or  what  civil  government  or  religious  hierarchy  better 


P  Plato  in  Politico,  p.  550.  Plutarch.  •  Dionys.  Halicamass.  1.  ii.  c.  18. 

lib.  de  Inde  et  Ogiride,  p.  354.  t  Joeephus  contra  Apion.  L  ii.  §.  it, 

4  Herodot.  lib.  ii.  c.  37.  23.  p.  1379.  ed.  Huds.  Ox.  1720. 
r  I  Kings  ziii.  $3, 
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grounded)  unless  they  had  had  a  special  direction  for  their 
polity  from  heaven,  as  the  Israelites  afterwards  had,  than  for 
Mizraim  and  his  followers  to  agree,  that  one  of  them  should 
have  the  presidence  or  superiority,  and  that  they  should  all 
unite  to  promote  religion,  order,  and  government,  amongst 
their  children  and  their  descendants?  And  this  was  the 
first  polity  in  Egypt ;  which,  if  duly  considered,  will  give  a 
clear  account  of  what  I  observed  of  the  honour  paid  to  the 
Egyptian  priests,  i.  Their  priests  were  thought  almost  equal 
in  dignity  to  their  kings,  and  were  joined  with  them  in  the 
public  councils  and  administrations :  and  surely  it  cannot  be 
thought  a  great  usurpation  for  them  to  claim  this  honour: 
they  were,  every  one,  heads  of  families,  as  the  king  him- 
self was,  and  subordinate  to  him  only  for  the  purposes  of  dvil 
life.  2.  The  kings  were  commonly  chosen  out  of  the  priests, 
or  if  any  other  person  became  king,  he  was  obliged  to  be 
admitted  into  the  priest's  order  before  he  received  the  crown ; 
an  appointment  not  improper,  if  we  consider,  that,  accord- 
ing to  this  constitution  of  the  Egyptian  government,  ail  but 
the  priests  were  by  nature  subject  to  some  or  other  of  the 
priests,  and  they  only  were  the  persons  who  could  have  a 
paternal  right  to  govern,  and  every  other  order  of  men  in 
Egypt  owed  to  them  ?iJiUal  duty  and  obedience.  3.  When- 
ever a  priest  died,  his  son  was  appointed  priest  in  his  room ; 
Herodotus  says,  hn^av  hi  ns  iiroOiini^  tovtov  6  iraiy  ipTucarfffra- 
rat " ;  not,  as  lord  Shaftesbury  represents  it,  that  all  the  chil- 
dren of  the  priests  were  obliged  by  law  to  follow  the  calling 
of  their  &thers ;  but  the  6  irais,  not  TraSbcs^  not  the  sons,  but 
the  eldest  son,  was  appointed  priest  in  his  room ;  so  that  they 
only  endeavoured  to  preserve  that  order,  which  God  himself 
originally  appointed,  and  their  priesthood  could  not  hereby 
become  more  numerous,  than  the  original  families  that  first 
planted  the  land.  It  is  remarkable,  that  the  service  of  the 
altar  would  naturally  have  descended  much  in  this  manner 
amongst  the  Israelites,  if  God  had  not  thought  fit  by  a  new 
institution  to  have  the  whole  tribe  of  Levi  set  apart  for  the 
ministry,  instead  of  the  firstborn  of  their  several  fiunilies. 

^  Herodot.  lib.  iu  c.  37. 
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^^  Egyptian  priesthood  thus  considered  will  not  appear  so 
extraTagant  as  some  writers  have  imagined ;  nor  wiU  the  di- 
vision of  the  land>  supposing  that  even  a  third  part  of  it  was 
the  priests,  be  liable  to  so  much  censure  and  odium  as  these 
authors  delight  to  throw  upon  it ;  for  the  persons,  who  as  priests 
seem  to  have  had  too  much^  were  in  truth  the  whole  body  of 
the  nobility  of  the  land^  and  the  Egyptian  polity  was  really 
this,  and  no  other :  the  king  had  a  third  part  of  the  land  for 
his  share  as  king,  to  enable  him  to  defray  his  public  expences 
without  tax  or  burthen  to  his  subjects :  the  nobility  or  heads 
of  the  several  families  had  a  third  part,  and  they  were  to  fur- 
nish all  the  expences  for  religion,  and  to  perform  all  the  offices 
of  it,  without  any  charge  to  the  people :  the  common  subjects 
had  the  remaining  third  part,  not  encumbered  with  either  any 
tax  to  the  king  or  expence  upon  account  of  religion:  and 
I  imagine  that  the  commons  or  plebeians  have  in  few  king- 
doms had  a  larger  property  in  land  than  this  is. 

The  Ajsiatic  priesthoods  are  in  general  said  to  have  had  a 
very  exorbitant  power  over  the  state.  I  wish  the  authors  of 
this  opinion  were  particular  in  pointing  out  the  times  and 
places  when  and  where.  I  cannot  apprehend  that  the  re- 
ligious orders  had  so  overbearing  either  influence  or  interest 
at  Babylon  in  the  time  of  Nebuchadnezzar,  when  he  threat- 
ened to  cut  them  all  in  pieces,  and  to  make  their  houses  a 
dunghill',  and  gave  orders  to  destroy  them  all,  for  their  not 
answering  him  in  a  point  in  which  it  was  impossible  they 
should  answer  him  7;  for,  as  Daniel  observed,  the  secret  was 
nc4  revealed  to  him  for  any  wisdom  that  he  had  more  than  any 
Ufmig^;  and  he  remarked,  that  the  wise  men  of  Babylon 
could  not  possibly  discover  it «.  A  fair  and  just  representation 
of  the  ancient  heathen  religions  would  shew  that  it  was  not 
priestcraft  that  ruled  the  heathen  world ;  but  that  kings  and 
great  men  having  had  originally  in  their  hands  the  offices  of 
religioh,  turned  the  whole  into  state-policy,  and  made  it  a 
mere  art  to  govern  their  kingdoms  by,  and  to  carry  forward 
their  designs:    these   were   Plutarch's    thoughts  upon  this 


«  Dan  ii  5.  «  Ver.  30. 

y  Ver.  10, 1 1,  27,  28, 30.  »  Ver.  27. 
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subject,  when  he  imagined  all  the  arts  of  divination  from 
dreams^  prodigies,  omens,  &c.  to  be  of  service  [not  to  the 
religious  orders,  but]  to  statesmen,  in  order  to  their  ^  ma- 
naging the  populace,  as  the  public  afiairs  should  require: 
and  to  this  use  kings  and  rulers  did  in  these  times  put  all 
their  power  and  presidency  in  the  offices  of  religion,  until 
they  had  vitiated  and  corrupted  every  part  and  branch  of  it 
It  is  indeed  true,  that  God  in  the  first  ages  made  so  many 
revelations  of  his  will  to  particular  persons,  as  might,  one 
would  think,  have  checked  the  career  of  idolatry  and  super- 
stition ;  but  we  do  not  find,  that  the  rulers  of  nations  were 
often  willing  to  allow  an  order  of  prophets  in  their  king- 
doms to  be  employed  purely  to  find  out  and  publish  to  them 
the  will  of  Heaven,  any  further  than  their  political  views 
might  be  served  by  it.  When  Balak  the  son  of  Zippor  sent 
for  Balaam,  the  employment  he  had  for  him  was  to  curse  the 
Israelites,  in  order  to  put  life  and  courage  into  his  people, 
whose  spirits  were  sunk  by  the  conquests  which  Israel  had 
obtained  over  the  Amorites^;  and  we  see  in  him  an  early 
instance  what  an  estimate  the  heathen  kings  had  formed  of 
prophets  and  their  inspiration:  when  Balak  thought  that 
Balaam  might  have  been  won  to  serve  his  purpose,  then  he 
complimented  him,  with  pretending  to  believe  that  he 
whom  he  Ueesed  totu  blessed,  and  he  wham  he  cursed  teas 
cursed^;  but  when  Balaam  did  not  answer  his  expectation, 
he  paid  no  regard  to  him,  but  dismissed  him  in  anger ;  I%ere' 
fore  now  fiee  thou  to  thy  place :  I  thought  to  promote  thee  to 
great  honowr;  but  lo,  the  Lord  hath  kept  tiiee  back  from  honour^. 
Thus  their  priests  or  prophets  were  promoted  to  very  great 
honours,  if  they  could  serve  political  views  and  designs ;  but 
if  they  really  toould  not  go  beyond  the  commandment  of  the 
Lord,  to  do  either  good  or  bad  of  their  own  mind ;  but  what  the 
Lord  said,  that  they  would  speak^ ;  then  they  were  neglected, 
and  anti-prophets,  magicians,  Chaldseans,  or  other  artificers, 

b  'Oyttpara  icai  ^Juryjofra^  koL  toiovtop  /AcroffT^oi  rohs  woAAavs.    Plutardi.  lib. 

iXXoy  trpow %  iroAirucoxs  ykv  Mpd-  de  Genio  Socratis,  p.  580. 

<ri,  Kcd  irp^f  aAedhi  Kcd  iuc6?<mmnf  6x^ow         c  Numb.  xzii.  3,  4,  5. 
iltfoyMurfidpois  (gv,  obK  tLXpti^rov  firws         d  Ver.  6. 
^oriir,  simp  iK  xo^^rov  t^j  8furt5a<Mo-         «  Chap.  xriv.  10,  1 1. 
vlas  vfhs  rh  ffvik^fiov  kimairAeax  ical         f  Ver.  1$, 
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were  opposed  to  them,  to  take  off  all  impressions  they  might 
make  upon  the  people,  contrary  to  the  public  yiews  and  in* 
terest ;  thus  the  magicians  of  Egypt  were  employed  against 
Moses,  when  Pharaoh  was  not  willing  to  part  with  so  great 
a  number  of  slaves  as  the  Israelites.  And  by  these  means, 
religion  and  the  offices  of  it  were  much  perverted,  before  the 
time  that  God  thought  fit  to  make  a  change  in  the  priest- 
hood, and  to  have  a  particular  order  of  men  set  apart  for  the 
sendee  of  the  altar  ^.  In  the  later  ages,  the  heathen  nations 
copied  after  this  pattern,  and  temples  were  built,  and  orders 
of  priests  appointed  for  the  service  in  them  in  every  country; 
and  the  annual  revenues  settled,  together  with  the  numerous 
presents  of  votaries,  raised  immense  wealth  to  the  religious 
orders ;  but  I  do  not  apprehend  that  the  afiairs  of  kingdoms 
were  made  subject  to  their  arbitrament  and  disposal,  or  that 
kings  and  statesmen  in  the  later  times  of  the  heathen  super- 
stitions paid  more  deference  or  regard  to  them,  than  what 
they  thought  was  requisite  for  the  public  good. 

It  has  indeed  been  thought  in  all  ages  to  be  both  the  duty 
and  interest  of  magistrates  to  establish  the  worship  of  a  Deity 
amongst  their  people.  And  it  is  certainly  their  duty  to  do  it 
as  men,  who  are  bound  to  promote  the  glory  of  God ;  and 
there  is  more  sound  of  words  than  force  of  argument  in  the 
pretence  of  some  writers,  that  the  magistrate,  as  magistrate, 
has  nothing  to  do  in  this  matter ;  for  if  it  be  undeniably 
certain,  that  every  man  is  obliged  to  promote  the  glory  of 
God,  it  will  follow,  that  the  magistrate  is  not  exempted, 
but  moves  in  a  station  of  greater  influence,  and  has  therefore 
ability  to  perform  this,  which  is  a  duty  universally  incum- 
bent upon  all  men,  in  a  more  effectual  manner.  If  these 
writers  would  gain  their  point,  they  must  prove,  that  the 
being  a  magistrate  cancels  that  duty  which  the  magistrate, 
as  a  man,  owes  to  God,  and  which  is  part  of  his  reasonable 
service  of  the  Deity ;  and  which  he  is  indispensably  obliged 
to  perform  in  the  best  manner  he  can,  only  taking  a  due 
care,  that  a  zeal  for  his  duty  does  not  lead  him  into  unjust 
or  wicked  measures  about  it:  but  it  is  the  interest  of  the 
magistrate  to  establish  religion;  for  it  is  the  surest  way  to 
f  Exodus  xzviii.     Numbers  iii. 
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obtain  the  protection  of  God's  providence  ^  without  which  no 
wise  and  prudent  writer  ever  reputed  the  public  affiurs  of 
kingdoms  to  be  in  a  safe  and  flourishing  condition :  and  it  is 
the  only^  or  by  &r  the  best  way  to  cultivate  those  moral 
principles  of  duty  amongst  a  people,  without  which  no  com- 
munity can  be  either  happy  or  secure^:  thus  Tolly  thought 
upon  this  subject,  concluding  the  happiness  of  a  community 
to  be  founded  upon  religion,  and  very  judiciously  querying 
whether  [pietate  adversus  Deos  stiblata]  if  a  general  n^lect 
of  religion  were  introduced,  a  looseness  of  principle  destruc- 
tive of  all  society  would  not  quickly  follow,  an  evil  which  if 
the  magistrate  does  not  prevent,  he  can  do  nothing  very  ef- 
fectual to  the  public  wel£ure.    This  all  the  heathen  magis- 
trates have  ever  been  apprised  of,-  and  therefore  never  were 
so  wild  as  to  attempt  to  discharge  themselves  of  the  care  of 
it :  their  only  fault  was,  that  their  care  of  it  was  too  poli- 
tical :  when  they  themselves  were  the  ministers  of  religion, 
they  set  up  their  £uicies  instead  of  religion,  as  their  specu- 
lations led  them,  or  their  interests  directed ;  and  afterwards, 
when  they  appointed  other  persons  to  the  ministrations, 
they  so  managed  as  to  have  them  at  their  direction  for  the 
same  purposes ;  as  will  appear  to  any  one  that  will  fairly  ex- 
amine this  subject. 

There  should  be  something  said,  before  I  close  this  book, 
about  the  right  which  female  heirs  may  be  supposed  to  have 
been  thought  by  these  ancients  to  have  to  crowns  and  king- 
doms. Semiramis  was  the  first  queen  that  we  read  of  in  any 
nation,  and  Justin  supposes  her  to  have  obtained  the  crown 

It  I  Sam.  iL  30.   Tavrd  re  Zii  rod  &y.  imperium  ease  natmn  et  rnactnm,  et 

9(As  Byofuut  kcJ  §ti  irphs  ro^ois  &  fuKXM  retentum  ?  Qaam  Tolumiis  lioet,  P.  C. 

X^cir,  9ri  rov  koX&s  oUcuadai  ria  v^  ipai  nos  amemus,  tamen  nee  munero 

Acis  airUu  tvoKafiiiv  ^  BpuKKown  ii\v  Hispanos,  nee  robore  Galloa,  nee  calli- 

hrwrn  ol  iroAirucol,  levncKtvi/^wvi  8*  ditate  Poenos,  nee  ardbos  Gneooi^  nee 

hxiyov  TpAniv  fjih  irofA  r«r  Bt&f  ci^oi-  deniqne  hoc  ipso  hujiia  gentis  ac  teme 

or,  ^f  vapaderis  ittopra  rots  hfBpAwois  domestioo  nativoqne  aensii  Italos  ipsoa 

M  rk  Kp9iTrm  trv/n^dpfruu  Dionys.  Ha-  ae  Latinos,  sed  pietate  ac   religiene, 

licam.  Antiqnit.  Rom.  1.  iL  c.  18. atqne  hac  mia  s^iientia,  quod  deoram 

Diis  deabusque  immortalibus,  quorum  immortalium  numine  omnia  regi  gnber- 

ope  et  auxiUo,  multo  magis  hsec  res-  narique  perspezimus,  omnes  gentes  na- 

publica,  quam  rationehominum  etoon-  tionesque  superavimua.     Cicero  Ont. 

lilio  gubernatur.     Cicero  Orat.  pro  C.  de  Haruspicum  Responsb. 
RiU>irio.    Etenim  qnis  est  tam  vecors^         i  Cic  de  Nat.  Deorum,  lib.  i.  c.  a.  et 

qui— -—cum  deos  esse  intellexerit,  non  in  al.  loc.  innum. 
intelligat  eorum  Numine  hoc  tantum 
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by  a  deceit  upon  her  people,  by  her  being  mistaken  for  her 
son  Ninyas^ :  but  Diodorus  gives  a  much  better  and  more 
probable  account  of  her  advancement;  he  says,  that  Ninus 
appointed  her  to  be  queen  at  his  deaths  It  is  indeed  true, 
that  the  original  constitutions  of  some  kingdoms,  if  they 
were  founded  upon  the  mctxims  which  I  have  supposed,  do 
not  seem  to  admit  of  any  female  governors :  thus  in  Egypt 
they  did  not  think  of  having  queens  at  the  forming  their 
first  settlement ;  and  for  that  reason,  in  order  to  make  a  way 
for  them,  there  was  a  law  made  when  Binothris  was  king  of 
Thifi",  i.  e.  about  A.  M.  2232,  that  they  should  not  be  ex- 
cluded. In  nations,  where  civil  government  began  from 
despotic  authority,  queens  may  be  supposed  to  have  suc- 
ceeded naturally  upon  defect  of  male  heirs ;  and  they  have 
been  commonly  excluded  in  elective  kingdoms.  Two  things 
are  remarkable:  i.  That  in  the  ancient  times,  whenever 
queens  reigned,  they  presided  in  religion,  and  were  priest- 
esses to  their  people,  as  kings  were  priests ;  and  thus  Dido  in 
Virgil  ■^  made  the  libation  at  the  entertainment  of  ^neas  and 
his  companions,  as  the  kings  of  Greece  in  Homer  did  upon 
like  occasions.  2.  The  divine  Providence  has  generally  dis- 
tinguished the  reigns  of  queens  with  uncommon  glory  to 
themselves  and  happiness  to  their  people,  of  which  both  our 
own  and  the  history  of  other  nations  afford  almost  as  many 
instances  as  there  have  been  queens  upon  their  thrones. 

k  Jastin.  lib.  i.  c.  2.  ^  Syncellns,  p.  54. 

1  Diodor.  Sic.  lib.  ii.  §.  7.  "  Mneid,  i.  ver.  74a 
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1 SAAC,  after  Abraham  was  buried,  continued  to  live  where 
-■"  his  father  left  him  :  Rebekah  for  some  years  had  no  chil- 
dren: about  twenty  years  after  her  marriage  with  Isaac, 
A.  M.  2168,  she  had  two  sons,  Esau  and  Jacob\  The  two 
children  grew  up  to  men;  were  of  a  very  different  genius 
and  temper;  Jacob  was  very  studious,  and  much  versed  in 
religious  contemplations ;  Esau  had  but  little  thought  or  care 
about  them.  Jacob,  upon  seeing  Esau  in  some  absence  of  his 
&ther  officiate  at  the  sacrifice,  was  very  desirous  to  obtain 
himself  an  employment  which  he  thought  so  honourable ; 
Esau  on  the  other  hand  had  no  value  at  all  for  it;  and  so 
they  bargained  together^  and,  for  a  small  refreshment,  Esau 
sold  aacob  all  his  right  and  title  to  it^.  Esau  is  for  this  ac- 
count called  Xheprrfane  Esau^,  because  he  despised  his  birth- 
right, by  parting  with  it  for  a  trifling  consideration.  Some 
writers  imagine  that  the  birthright  which  Esau  here  sold 


•Gen.  XXV.   24.     Isaac  was  forty  bom.     ver.  26. 
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was  his  right  to  be  the  heir  of  his  father's  substance :  if  this 
were  true,  and  he  sold  that  only,  he  might  indeed  be  called 
a  foolish  and  inconsiderate  person  to  make  so  unwise  a  bargain ; 
but  why  profane  ?  It  is  evident,  that  this  could  not  be  the 
fact ;  for  when  Isaac  died,  and  Esau  came  from  mount  Seir, 
where  he  lived ^,  to  join  with  Jacob  in  assisting  at  his  £ither^s 
funeral ;  at  his  going  away  from  his  brother,  he  carried  with 
him  not  only  his  wives,  and  his  sons,  and  hi^  daughters, 
and  his  cattle,  and  all  his  beasts ;  but,  besides  all  these,  all 
his  substance  which  he  had  get  in  the  land  of  Canaan^ :  Esau 
had  no  substance  in  the  land  of  Canaan  of  his  own  getdng; 
for  he  lived  at  Seir,  in  the  land  of  Edom,  beyond  the  bor- 
ders of  Canaan  ;  the  substance  therefore,  which  was  gotten  in 
the  land  of  Canaan,  must  be  the  substance  which  Isaac  died 
possessed  of,  and  which  as  heir  Esau  took  along  with  him ;  so 
that  after  his  birthright  was  sold  he  was  still  heir  to  his 
father^s  substance,  and  as  heir  had  it  delivered  to  him,  and 
therefore  his  right  to  this  was  not  what  Jacob  had  bought 
of  him.    Others  think,  that  the  birthright  was  the  blessing 
promised  to  the  seed  of  Abraham;  and  the  words  of  the 
writer  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  seem  very  much  to  favour 
this  opinion :  ^Lest  there  be  any  fornicator^  or  prof  one  person, 
as  Esaw^  who  for  one  morsd  of  meat  sold  his  birthright :  for 
ye  know  how  that  afterwardSy  when  he  tootUd  have  ifiherited 
the  blessing^  he  was  refected ;  for  he  found  noplace  ofrepentancsy 
though  he  sought  it  carefully  with  tears.    In  these  words,  the 
not  inheriting  the  blessing  seems  to  be  connected  with  his 
having  sold  his  birthright,  as  if,  having  parted  with  the  one, 
he  could  not  possibly  obtain  the  other:  but  I  am  in  great 
doubt  whether  this  be   the   true  meaning  of  these  words. 
Esau  himself  when  he  had  sold  his  birthright,  did  not  ima- 
gine that  he  had  sold  his  right  to  the  blessing  along  with  it; 
for  when  his  father  told  him  that  his  brother  had  come  with 
subtilty  and  taken  away  his  blessing',  Esau  answered.  Is  he 
not  rightly  named  Jacob  ?  for  he  hath  supplanted  me  these  two 
times :  he  took  away  my  birthright;  and^  behold,  now  he  hoA 

d  Gen.  xxxii.  3.  t  Hebrews  ziL  i6»  17. 
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Udfm  away  my  blessing :  if  Esau  had  apprehended  the  bless- 
ing and  the  birthright  to  have  been  inseparable,  having  sold 
the  one,  he  would  not  have  expected  or  pretended  to  the 
other  j  but  he  makes  l^e  getting  from  him  the  blessing  a  se- 
cond hardship  put  upon  him,  distinct  from,  and  independent 
o(  the  former.     St.  Paul,  I  think,  represents  the  case  of  Esau 
in  the  loss  of  the  blessing  in  the  same  manner  ^ ;  he  does  not 
suppose  it  owing  to  any  thing  that  Esau  had  done^  but  repre- 
sents it  as  a  design  of  God,  determined  before  Jacob  and  Esau 
were  bom^;  and  a  design  determined  purely  by  the  good 
will  and  pleasure  of  Grod,  without  any  view  to,  or  regard  of, 
any  thing  that  Jacob  or  Esau  should  do  K     God  made  the 
promise  at  first  to  Abraham,  not  to  Lot,  and  afterwards  de- 
termined that  Abraham's  seed  should  be  called  in  Isaac,  not 
in  Ishmael;  and  in  the  next  generation,  in  Jacob,  not  in 
Esau;  and  afterwards  he  divided  the  blessing  amongst  the 
sons  of  Jacob.     The  Messiah  was  to  be  born  of  Judah,  and 
each  of  them  in  their  posterity  had  a  share  of  the  land  of 
Canaan.    The  author  of  the  Book  of  Ecclesiasticus  sets  this 
matter  in  the  clearest  light,  by  distinguishing  the  blessing 
into  two  parts;  one  he  calls  the  blessing  of  all  men,  alluding 
to  the  promise  made  to  Abraham,  that  in  his  seed  all  the  na- 
tions of  the  earth  should  be  blessed;  the  other  he  calls  the  cave- 
nanty  intimating  hereby  the  covenant  made  with  him  about 
the  land  of  Canaan;  and  both  these  parts  of  the  blessing 
were  given  to  Isaac,  for  Abraham's  sake :   WiA  Isaac  did  he 
establish  likewise,  far  Abraham  his  father's  sake,  the  blessing  of 
all  men,  and  M^  covenant"',  and  he  made  it  rest  upon  the  head 
of  Jacob.    He  gave  the  whole  blessing  entire  to  Jacob  also, 
but  aft^wards  amongst  the  twelve  tribes  did  he  part  them^. 
When  the  blessing  came  to  descend  to  Jacob's  children,  it  did 
not  go  entire  according  to  birthright,  nor  to  any  one  person 
who  had  deserved  it  better  than  all  the  rest;  but  as  God  at 

b  Rom.  IX.  bkflsing,]  he  parted  them  amongst  (he 

i  Ver.  II.  twelve  tribes,    Abraham  is  represented 
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first  made  the  promise  and  covenant  to  Abraham,  not  to  Lot, 
and  gave  the  title  to  it  afterwards  to  Isaac,  not  to  Ishmael, 
then  to  Jacob,  not  to  Esau ;  so  in  the  next  generation  he  con- 
veyed it  entire  to  no  one  single  person,  but  divided  it,  and 
gave  the  blessing  of  all  men  to  Judah,  who  was  Jacob's  fourlh 
son,  and  parted  the  covenant  about  Canaan  amongst  all  of 
them,  giving  to  Joseph,  in  his  two  sons,  Ephraim  and  Manas- 
seh,  two  parts  of  it. 

There  is  a  passage  in  the  Book  of  Chronicles  which  may 
seem  to  contradict  the  account  I  am  endeavouring  to  give  of 
Jacob's  or  Esau's  birthright.  The  sans  ofRevhen  thejirsthom 
of  Israel ;  for  he  was  (says  the  historian)  the  firstborn ;  but^  for- 
asmuch as  he  defied  his  father* s  bed,  his  birthright  toas  given 
unto  the  sons  of  Joseph :  and  tlie  genealogy  is  not  to  be  reckoned 
after  the  birthright;  for  Judah  prevailed  above  his  brethren^  and 
of  him  came  tlie  chief  ruler ;  but  the  birthright  was  Josephs '^, 
In  this  passage  the  inspired  writer  may  be  thought  to  hint 
that  there  was  a  birthright  to  be  observed  in  the  division  of 
Canaan;  and  that,  when  God  ordered  the  blessing  to  be 
parted,  he  had  a  respect  to  such  birthright  in  the  division  of 
it ;  though  he  did  not  think  fit  to  give  it  to  a  person  who 
by  his  demerits  had  forfeited  it:  and  it  may  be  asked,  if 
Jacob's  children  had  a  birthright  in  this  matter,  why  should 
we  suppose  that  Isaac's  had  not  ?  To  this  I  answer :  the  pas- 
sage I  have  mentioned  does  not  in  the  least  refer  to  any 
birthright  which  was  esteemed  to  be  such  in  the  days  of 
Jacob  and  Esau.  For,  i.  If  the  inheritance  of  the  father's 
estate  was  at  that  time  part  of  the  birthright,  yet  it  is  evident 
that  it  was  not  so  in  the  proportion  here  mentioned :  for  not 
a  double  portion  only  did  peculiarly  belong  to  the  eldest  son 
in  these  times,  but  the  whole.  Thus  Abraham  gace  aU 
that  he  had  unto  Isaac/  but  unto  the  children  which  he  had 
by  Keturah,  his  second  wife,  he  gave  gifts^  and  sent  them  away 
eastward,  while  he  get  livedo  from  Isaac  his  son.  If,  therefore, 
the  inheritance  of  Canaan  had  been  given  according  to  the 
birthright  in  these  days,  one  of  Jacob's  sons  should  have  had 
the  whole,  and  all  the  rest  have  been  sent  to  live  in  some 

o  I  Chron.  v.  i,  2. 
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Other  country.  2.  The  right  of  the  firstborn  was  settled 
upon  another  foot  by  the  law  of  Moses :  the  priesthood  was 
separated  fi-om  it,  and  settled  upon  the  tribe  of  Levi,  and  a 
doable  portion  of  the  Other's  estate  and  substance  declared 
to  belong  toP  the  firstborn.  3.  Esau,  when  he  sold  his  birth- 
right, did  not  sell  his  right  of  inheriting  his  father's  sub- 
stance, for  he  had  that  inheritance  at  his  father's  death. 
4.  Jacob  had  prophesied**,  that  Joseph  should  have  one  por- 
tion of  the  land  of  Canaan  above  his  brethren,  but  does  not 
any  where  hint  any  one  of  his  sons  to  have  a  birthright  to 
any  one  part  of  it  more  than  the  rest ;  nor  can  we  say,  but 
that  as  the  whole  blessing  was  made  to  rest  upon  the  head 
of  Jacob,  without  Esau's  having  any  part  of  it,  so  it  might 
likewise  have  descended  to  any  one  of  Jacobus  sons ;  and  it 
could  have  descended  to  but  one  of  them,  if  it  had  been  a 
birthright,  and  had  not  by  the  good  will  and  pleasure  of 
God  been  designed  to  be  parted  amongst  the  twelve  tribes, 
to  every  one  such  a  portion  of  it  as  God  was  pleased  to  ap- 
point, and  that  part  of  it  which  contained  the  blessing  of  aU 
men  to  Judah  only.  For  these  reasons  I  conclude,  5.  That 
the  author  of  the  Book  of  Chronicles,  writing  after  that  the 
law  of  Moses  had  altered  the  priesthood,  and  appointed  two 
portions  of  the  inheritance  to  the  eledst  son,  remarks  Joseph 
to  have  had  the  birthright  given  to  him,  meaning  to  refer 
to  what  was  then  called  the  birthright,  but  not  to  what  was 
the  birthright  in  Jacob  and  Esau's  days,  which  was  long 
prior  to,  and  very  different  from,  this  establishment. 

The  Jews,  at  the  time  that  the  Apostles  preached  the 
Gospel,  seem  to  have  been  of  opinion,  that  the  whole  body  of 
their  nation  had  a  birthright  and  unalienable  title  to  the  bless- 
ings of  the  Messiah :  this  was  the  hope  of  the  promise  made  of 
God  unto  ^eii  fathers;  unto  which  promise  their  twelve  tribes^ 
instantly  serving  God  day  and  nighty  hoped  to  come^.  Afler 
the  blessing,  which  had  been  made  to  rest  upon  the  head  of 
Jacob,  had  been  parted  amongst  the  twelve  tribes,  they  appre- 
hended that  this  was  to  be  the  last  distribution  of  it,  and  that 


P  Exod.   xxviii.     Numb.  iii.  6 — 13.         <l  Gen.  zlviii.  22. 
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the  whole  Jewish  nation,  or  twelve  tribes  jointly  as  a  people, 
were  to  enjoy  the  blessing  for  ever :  but  St.  Paul  endeaToun 
in  several  places  to  correct  this  mistake,  and  argues  yery 
clearly,  that  the  blessing  was  never  appointed  to  descend 
according  to  birthright  or  inheritance;  for  that,  not  the 
children  ofthejleshy  but  the  children  of  (ke  frcnMe^  are  to  be 
counted  for  the  seed  ofAbrahamj  who  have  a  title  to  it;  L  e. 
not  those  who  by  natural  descent  may  seem  to  have  a  right, 
but  those  to  whom  God  by  special  design  and  promise  had 
directed  it^.  And  this  he  proves  by  instance  from  Jacob  and 
Esau,  that,  when  Rebekah  had  conceived  them,  hefore  the 
children  were  bam^  or  had  done  good  or  eml^  that  it  might  not 
be  said  to  be  owing  to  any  thing  they  had  done,  but  to  the 
mere  determination  of  God^s  good  will  and  pleasure,  it  was 
said  unto  her.  That  the  elder  should  eerve  the  younger^ :  thus 
Esau  was  the  son,  who  by  descent  might  seem  to  have  the 
right,  but  Jacob  had  it  by  promise.  In  the  same  manner, 
when  Christ  the  promised  seed  of  Abraham  was  come,  the 
twelve  tribes  thought  themselves  to  be  heirs  of  the  blessings 
to  be  received  from  him ;  but  in  this  they  erred,  not  rightly 
understanding  the  promise.  He  was  to  be  the  blessing  ofiM 
men,  or,  according  to  the  words  of  the  promise,  in  him  off 
the  families  of  the  earth^,  or  all  the  nations  of  the  eartk,  were 
to  be  Messed^,  And  in  order  to  this,  God  had  determined  A> 
eaU  them  his  people  which  were  not  his  people^  and  her  bdoeed 
which  was  not  beloved  r,  and  to  receive  the  Gentiles  into  the 
blessings  of  the  promise.  Nor  could  the  Jews  jusdy  say, 
because  the  greatest  part  of  their  nation  was  rejected,  that 
therefore  the  promise  to  Abraham  was  broken,  or  had  taken 
none  effect:  for  they  are  not  all  Israd  which  are  ofbradj 
neither,  because  they  are  the  seed  of  AbraJiam^  are  they  aU 
children^;  but  as  Esau  received  not  the  blessing,  though  he 
was  the  son  of  Isaac,  so  the  Jews  who  fell  short  through  un- 
belief were  rejected,  and  yet  the  promise  was  made  good  to 
the  sons  of  Abraham,  because  a  remnant  was  received  %  and 
some  of  them  with  the  Grentiles  made  partakers  of  it;  God 
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haying  not  promised  that  all  Abraham's  sons  should  be  his 
children,  but  only  such  of  them  as  he  should  think  fit  to 
choose.  I  think,  if  the  whole  of  what  I  have  offered  be  duly 
considered,  it  will  appear  that  the  blessing  never  was  annexed 
to  the  birthright  at  all,  nor  did  it  ever  descend  as  the  birth- 
r^ht  did ;  but  was  always  disposed  o^  either  in  the  whole 
or  in  part,  just  as  it  pleased  God  to  think  fit  to  dispose  of  it 
of  his  own  good  will  and  pleasure.  Esau  by  being  eldest 
son  had  the  birthright,  but  he  never  had  any  title  to  the 
blessing ;  for  before  he  was  bom,  God  was  pleased  to  declare 
that  it  should  belong  to  Jacob  ^;  and  therefore  Esau  ia 
selling  his  birthright  does  not  seem  to  have  parted  with  any 
right  to  the  blessing,  for  they  were  two  different  and  distinct 
things.  Esau^s  birthright  therefore  must  be  his  right  of 
being  priest  or  sacrificer  for  his  brethren ;  and  he  is  justly 
tenned  profane  for  selling  it,  because  he  hereby  shewed 
himself  not  to  have  a  due  value  and  esteem  for  a  reHgious 
employment  which  belonged  to  him. 

There  was  a  famine  about  this  time  in  the  land  of  Canaan, 
where  Isaac  sojourned,  and  he  removed  on  account  of  it,  as 
his  father  had  done,  and  went  into  the  land  of  the  Phi- 
listines, and  lived  at  Gerar  ^.  Here  he  denied  his  wife,  pre- 
tending her  to  be  his  sister,  as  Abraham  did  formerly;  but 
the  king  of  the  country  accidentally  seeing  some  familiarities 
pass  between  them,  sharply  reproved  him ;  apprised  his  sub- 
jects that  she  was  his  wife,  and  declared  that  he  would 
punish  any  man  with  death  that  should  offer  violence  to 
either  of  them.  Isaac  continued  for  some  years  in  the  land 
of  the  Philistines,  sowing  some  fields,  and  reaping  prodigious 
crops  from  his  tillage.  He  was  very  prosperous  in  all  his 
undertakings,  and  increased  his  stock,  and  grew  very  great, 
until  the  Philistines  envied  him,  and  endeavoured  to  quarrel 
with  him,  and  applied  to  the  king  to  have  him  banished 
their  land.  Abimelech  hereupon  ordered  Isaac  to  go  from 
them ;  fiyr^  said  he,  thou  art  much  mightier  than  we :  Abi- 
melech could  not  mean  by  these  words,  that  Isaac   was 

i>  Gen.  zzv.  23.  Rom.  ix.  11, 13.         ^  Gen.  zzvi.  d  Gen.  xxvi.  16. 
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really  more  potent  than  the  whole  Philistian  people ;  for  we 
cannot  imagine  that  possible:  he  might  have  as  large  a 
family  and  as  numerous  an  attendance  as  the  king  of  Phi- 
listia  himself  had,  and  might  therefore,  if  he  had  a  mind,  have 
been  able  to  disturb  his  government.  But  the  words  of 
Abimelech  above  mentioned  do  not  suggest  even  this  to  us ; 
for  our  English  translation  of  this  passage  is  very  faulty ;  the 
Hebrew  words  are  dgnatzampta  mimmennu,  not  because  thou 
art  mightier  than  we,  but  because  thou  art  increased  or  muHU- 
plied  from  or  by  us;  thou  hast  got  a  great  deal  from  us,  or  by 
us,  and  we  do  not  care  to  let  thee  get  any  more.  The  case 
was,  not  that  the  Philistines  feared  him,  but  they  emned 
him®;  they  grudged  that  he  should  get  so  much  amongst 
them,  and  were  therefore  desirous  to  check  him.  Abimelech 
ordered  Isaac  to  leave  Gerar,  upon  which  he  departed,  and 
pitched  his  tent  in  the  valley  of  Gerar,  and  dwelt  there  ^ 
After  Isaac  was  removed  from  Gerar,  the  Philistines  thought 
him  too  well  accommodated  whilst  he  lived  in  the  valley, 
and  their  envy  and  malice  still  pursued  him.  The  herdsmen 
of  Gerar  quarrelled  with  Isaac's  herdsmen,  took  away  their 
wells,  and  put  them  to  many  inconveniences ;  so  that  Isaac, 
quite  tired  with  their  repeated  insults,  removed  farther  from 
them,  and  went  and  lived  in  the  most  remote  part  of  their 
country  towards  Egypt,  at  Beersheba^:  here  he  hoped  to 
find  a  place  of  peace  and  quiet.  He  built  an  altar^  and  im- 
plored the  divine  favour  and  protection,  and  had  the  comfort 
to  be  assured  that  he  and  his  should  be  defended  from  all 
future  evils :  and  soon  after  he  was  settled  here,  Abimelech, 
sensible  of  the  ill  usage  he  had  met  with  from  his  people, 
and  reflecting  upon  the  extraordinary  manner  in  which  God 
had  blessed  him,  and  considering  that  perhaps  in  time  he 
might  revenge  the  injuries  they  had  done  him,  came  with 
his  officers,  and  made  an  alliance  with  him*'.  Esau  was 
about  forty  years  old,  and  had  married  two  Hittite  women, 
very  much  to  the  affliction  of  his  parents*.  The  Hittites 
bordered  upon  the  Philistines  near  to  Gerar,  so  that  Esau 

e  Gen.  xxvi.  14.  h  Ver.  26 — 30. 

'Ver.  17.  i  Ver.  34,  35. 

5  Ver.  33. 
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most  probably  married  whilst  his  father  sojourned  there. 
Esau  was  forty  years  old^  A.  M.  2208^  and  therefore  about 
that  time  Isaac  lived  at  Gerar. 

About  nineteen  years  after  this  died  Syphis,  the  first  of 
that  name,  a  very  famous  king  of  Egypt.  He  was  the  tenth 
king  of  Memphis^  after  Menes  or  Mizraim^  according  to 
sir  John  Marsham's  tables,  who  supposes  him  to  begin  his 
reign  about  two  hundred  and  twenty-two  years  after  the 
death  of  Mizraim,  who  died,  according  to  what  I  have  for- 
merly offered,  A.  M.  1943^,  and  therefore  Syphis  began  his 
reign  A.  M.  2164.  Syphis,  according  to  sir  John  Marsham 
from  Manetho,  reigned  sixty-three  years,  and  therefore  died 
A.  M.  2227,  and  upon  this  computation  I  have  supposed 
Syphis  to  begin  his  reign  about  eighty  years  after  Abraham's 
coming  into  Egypt,  and  to  die  above  forty  years  after  Abra- 
ham*; for  Abraham  came  into  Egypt  A.  M.  2085  or  2086", 
and  died  A.M.  2183 «».  Syphis  was  the  first  of  the  Egyp- 
tians who  speculated  upon  religious  subjects®.  According  to 
Damascenus  in  Eusebius,  Abraham  and  the  Egyptian  priests 
had  many  disputes  and  conferences  about  religion  p.  It  may 
be  asked,  what  disputes  could  they  have  upon  this  subject,  if 
the  Egyptians  were  not  at  this  time  become  idolaters,  as 
I  apprehend  they  were  not**!  To  this  I  answer,  the  re- 
ligion of  Abraham,  as  it  differed  from  that  of  Noah  and  his 
descendants  in  some  points,  which  depended  upon  special 
revelations  made  to  Abraham,  must  lay  a  foundation  for  his 
having  conferences  and  disputes  with  the  professors  of  re- 
ligion in  all  countries  into  which  he  travelled.  They  knew 
nothing  of  the  promise  made  to  him,  that  in  his  seed  all  the 
nations  of  the  earth  should  be  blessed^  nor  were  they  apprised, 
that  they  ought  to  worship  him  whom  Abraham  worshipped, 
namely,  the  Lord^  who  appeared  to  him^ ;  and  agreeably 
hereto  we  find  an  expression  in  the  accounts  we  have  of  the 
worship  of  Abraham  and  his  descendants,  which  we  do  not 
meet  with  any  where  in  the  worship  of  Lot,  of  Job,  or  of 


k  Vol.  i.  b.  iv.  o  Marsham^  Can.  Chron.  p.  54. 

1  Vol.  i.  b.  T.  P  Euseb.  Pnep.  Evang.  1.  ix.  c.  17. 

»  Vol.  i.  b.  V.  p.  165.  *1  See  vol.  i.  b.  v. 

»  See  book  vi.  '  Gen.  xii.  7. 
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any  other  person,  who  had  not  received  those  revelations, 
which  had  been  made  to  Abraham  and  to  his  children. 
Jikra  he  shem  Jehavah^  not  called  upon  the  name  of  the  Lord, 
as  we  taikely  translate  the  place '^  but  invoked^  i.  e«  God,  in 
the  name  of  the  Lord,  whom  he  worshipped^  and  who  ap- 
peared to  him.  And  this  person  I  take  to  be  the  God  whom 
Jacob  prayed  toS  and  whom  he  resolved  to  worship,  when 
he  vowed  that  th$  Lord  should  be  hie  God;  by  which  ex- 
pression may  be  meant,  not  that  the  true  Ood  should  be  his 
God  in  opposition  to  /alee  gods,  for  that  had  been  no  very 
remarkable  resolution:  no  wise  man  ever  worshipping  false 
gods  that  really  knows  th^n  to  be  such;  but  the  Lord^ 
who  appeared  to  Abraham^  was  to  be  his  God,  in  distinction 
from  those  who  worshipped  the  true  God  of  heaven^  without 
any  notion  of  this  Lord  at  all.  In  the  same  manner  we  find 
that  this  person  was  worshipped  by  Isaac,  and  he  is  some- 
times called  tiiefear  of  Isaac,  and  sometimes  the  God  of  Abra- 
ham and  God  ofleaac^ ;  and  Isaac  invoked  God  as  Abraham 
did,  in  the  name  of  this  Lord'.  The  several  expressions  de- 
noting the  worship  which  different  persons  paid  the  Deity 
are  very  remarkable  in  the  Old  Testament.  Many  persons 
are  said  kara  Jehovah,  to  invoke  Gvd,  or  kara  el  Jehovah^  to 
cry  unto  God;  or  their  worship  is  described  in  expressions  of 
much  the  same  import;  but  kara  be  shem  Jehovah^  is  never 
used  in  a  religious  sense  but  of  Abraham  and  his  descend- 
ants, who  invoked  in  the  name  of  the  true  Mediator.  This 
was  the  difference  between  their  religion  and  that  of  the 
rest  of  mankind.  Other  nations,  before  idolatry  was  in- 
troduced, worshipped  the  true  God,  but  not  be  shem  Jehowsk^ 
in  the  name  of  the  Lord,  who  had  appeared  to  Abraham.  And 
this  I  take  to  be  the  point  which  Abraham  disputed  veith 
the  Egyptian  priests,  whether  God  was  to  be  worshipped 
as  they  worshipped  him,  or  whether  he  was  to  be  invoked 
in  the  name  of  Abraham's  God  and  Lord.      Damascenus 

•  Gen.  xii.  8.  as  rendered  in  our  used  Gen.  iv.   but  from  the  persons 

English  version.  there  spoken  of  being  called  by  the 

t  Gen.  xtym.  21.  name  of  the  sons  of  God,  Gen.  tL  1 

^  Gen.  zzxi.  42,  53.  et  in  al.  loc.  imagine  the  words  in  that  place  to  aig- 

X  Gen.  xzvi.  25.  nify  to  call  hy  ths  nams.  See  yfA,  i.  b.  L 
7  The  expression  kara  ^  them  is 
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remarks  %  that  the  Egyptians  admired  Abraham  as  a  yerj 
great  genius^  aUe  to  convince  and  persuade  men  into  hk 
opinions;  and  we  find  from  Scripture  thai  the  eminence 
both  of  Abraham  and  his  descendants  made  great  impressions 
upon  all  nations  thej  conversed  with.  The  kmg  of  Salem 
acknowledged  Abraham  to  be  an  eminent  servant  of  the 
most  high  God*;  Abimelech  was  convinced  tiiat  God  was 
with  him  in  all  he  did^.  And  the  same  confession  was  made 
of  Isaac  in  the  same  country  ^ ;  and  Abraham's  conversation 
raised  him  a  great  character  and  reputation  in  Egypt;  for 
after  he  was  gone  from  thence,  the  Egyptians  copied  after 
him  in  the  point  of  circumcision,  and  introduced  human 
sacrifices,  and  imitated  many  rites  which  they  heard  that  he 
practised  in  his  religion;  but  it  does  not  appear  that  he 
entirely  persuaded  them  to  acknowledge  hk  Grod  to  be  their 
God.  Syphis,  a  king  of  the  next  adjacent  country  to  that 
in  which  Abraham  had  sojourned,  in  a  little  time  turned  their 
thoughts  quite  another  way :  he  took  up  the  subjects  which 
Abraham  had  been  famous  for,  and  wrote  a  bode  about  re- 
ligion, which  carried  away  his  own  people  and  the  neigh- 
bouring nations  into  idolatry^.  And  probably  he  did  not 
oppose  the  doctrine  of  Abraham,  that  God  was  to  be  in- 
voked in  the  name  of  a  mediator,  but  he  set  up  false  me* 
diators  instead  of  the  true  one.  For  I  conchide  firom  the 
manner  of  the  worshipping  Baal  in  EHjah's  time  %  that  men. 
did  not  at  first  wander  away  from  the  true  God,  but  they 
set  up  lards  many^  or  false  mediators,  in  whose  names  they 
worshipped;  and  in  time  they  went  further,  and  lost  all 
notion  of  the  true  God.  Syphis,  instead  of  teaching  to  in- 
voke God  in  the  name  of  the  L&rd^  toko  appeared  to  Abra- 
ham, set  up  the  worship  ot  the  sun,  moon,  and  stars,  and 
taught  the  Egyptians  to  invoke  in  their  names;  so  that 
they  had  not  one  Ood  and  <me  Lordf  which  was  the  ancient 
true  religion,  but  one  Ood  and  lords  many,  and  in  time  they 
had  gods  many  too.     Baal  was  a  false  lord  of  this  sort,  and 


z  Eaaeb.  Pnep.  Evang.  1.  ix.  c.  17.  ^  Gen.  xxvi.  28. 

•  Gen.  ziT.  19.  ^  Manham,  Can.  Chion.  p.  54* 

b  Gen.  xzi.  23.  ®  i  Kings  xviii. 
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the  worshippers  of  Baal  invoked  in  his  name.  EUjah  called 
upon  the  God  of  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  of  Israd^,  invoking 
God  in  or  by  his  name  '.  The  worshippers  of  Baal,  in  op- 
position to  him,  invoked  in  the  name  of  Baal,  \jikreau  be 
shem  ha  Baal^]  they  called  or  invoked,  not  upon  the  name,  for 
the  words  are  not  to  be  so  translated,  but  by  or  in  the  name 
of  Baal.  If  Syphis  was  the  builder  of  the  largest  Egyptian 
pyramid,  which,  according  to  the  best  accounts  we  have  of 
it,  is  so  large  at  the  bottom  as  to  cover  above  eleven  acres  of 
ground,  and  five  hundred  feet  high,  and  Manetho  expressly 
says  that  he  built  it^;  he  must  have  been  a  prince  of  great 
figure  in  the  age  he  lived  in;  and  no  wonder  if  his  own 
and  the  neighbour  nations  embraced  his  religious  insti- 
tutions. 

About  the  times  of  this  Syphis,  or  rather  something  later, 
lived  Job  the  Arabian:  the  LXX.  in  their  translation  say 
that  he  lived  in  all  1140  or  248  years* :  if  he  did  really  live 
so  long,  we  ought  to  suppose  him  earlier  than  Syphis; 
nay,  much  earlier  than  Abraham,  for  the  lives  of  mankind 
were  so  much  shortened  ere  the  days  of  Abraham,  that 
though  he  lived  but  175  years  S  yet  he  is  said  to  have  died  in 
a  good  old  age,  an  old  man,  and  fuU  of  years  ^  Peleg,  who 
was  five  generations  before  Abraham,  lived  239  years™. 
Beu  the  son  of  Peleg  lived  as  many°.  Serug  the  son  of  Keu 
lived  230®;  but  the  lives  of  their  descendants  were  not  so 
long:  Nahor  the  grandfather  of  Abraham  lived  but  148 
years  P.  Terah,  Abraham's  father,  lived  205**.  Abraham 
lived  175,  Isaac  lived  180',  and  the  lives  of  their  children 
were  shorter:  if  therefore  Job  lived  240  or  248  years,  he 
must  have  been  cotemporary  with  Peleg,  Reu,  or  Serug ;  for 
men's  lives  were  not  extended  to  so  great  a  length  after  their 
days.  The  LXX.  have  some  remarkable  additions  to  the 
Book  of  Job,  which  ar^  not  found  in  the  Hebrew,  Chaldee, 

t  I  Kings  xviii.  36.  ™  Gen.  ri.  18,  19. 

ff  Vor.  24.  and  32.  n  Ver.  20,  21. 

1»  Euseb.  Chron.  Log.  -rporr.  p.  14.  o  Ver.  22,  23. 

»  See  cap.  ult.  Lib.  Job.  Vera.  LXX.  P  Ver.  24,  25. 

ver.  16.  q  Ver.  32. 

k  Gen.  zxv.  7.  r  Gen.  zzxv.  28. 
I  Ver.  8. 
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Syriac,  or  Arabic  copies,  and  this  account  of  the  length  of 
Job*8  life  is  one  of  them;  but  this  is  in  no  wise  reconcil- 
able with  what  follows^  and  is  said  to  have  been  translated 
from  the  Syriac  version,  namely^  that  Job's  original  name 
was  Jobab ;  that  his  father's  name  was  Zare,  of  the  children 
of  Esau;  that  he  was  the  fifth  in  descent  from  Abraham; 
that  he  was  the  second  king  of  £dom>  next  after  Bela  the 
son  of  Beor :  this  account  will  place  Job  even  later  than 
Moses  ;  for  Bela  the  first  king  of  Edom  was  Moses's  cotem- 
porary,  and  if  we  place  him  thus  late,  he  could  not  live  240 
years:  men  lived  in  Moses's  time  about  130.     But  this  ac- 
count is  not  consistent  with  itself ;  for  if  Job  was  the  fifth  in 
descent  from  Abraham,  he  must  be  piior  to  Moses,  Moses 
being  seven  descents  later  than  Abraham  ^ :  these  additions, 
which  we  now  find  in  the  last  chapter  of  the  LXX.  version 
of  the  Book  of  Job,  will  therefore  so  ill  bear  a  strict  exami- 
nation, that  I  cannot  think  the  translators  themselves  did  at 
first  put  them  there ;  but  rather  that  they  were  the  work  of 
some  later  hand,  added  by  some  transcriber,  who  thought 
Jobab  (mentioned  Gen.  xxxvi.  33.)  and  Job  to  be  the  same 
person.     There  are  some  circumstances  in  the  history  of  Job 
which  may  lead  us  to  guess  pretty  well  at  the  times  he  lived 
in.    1.  He  lived  above  180  years,  for  he  lived  140  years  after 
his  afiiictionst,  and  he  must  be  more  than  40  at  the  beginning 
of  them  ;  for  he  had  seven  sons  and  three  daughters,  and  all 
his  children  seem  to  have  been  grown  up  before  the  begin- 
ing  of  his  misfortunes  ° ;  he  could  not  therefore  but  live  to 
be  near  aoo  years  old.    a.  The  idolatry  practised  in  the  coun- 
tries he  lived  in,  in^iis  days,  was  the  worship  of  the  host  of 
heaven*.     3.  The  presents  usual  in  Job's  days  were  earrings 
of  gold  and  pieces  of  money  called  keshitahY.     Now  from 
these  circumstances  it  seems  most  probable,  1.  That  he  could 
not  be  much  later  than  the  times  of  Isaac,  for  if  he  had,  his 
life  would  not  have  been  so  long  as  it  appears  to  have  been. 
2.  He  must  have  been  something  younger  than  Syphis,  for 

»  Moses  was  in  the  third  generation  t  Job  xlii.  16. 

firom  Levi,  1  Chron.  vi.  i,  2,  3.     Levi  a  Job  i.  2 — 4. 

was  son  of  Jacob,  son  of  Isaac,  son  of  x  job  xxxi.  26,  27.  ^ 

Abraham.  y  Job  xlii.  11. 
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Sjrphis  first  >  instituted  the  worship  of  the  host  of  heaven  in 
Egypt,  which  idolatry  spread  thence  into  and  began  to 
flourish  in  Arabia  in  Job's  time.  3.  Earrings  of  gold  were 
in  Abraham's  days*,  and  they  were  part  of  the  women's 
dress  in  the  days  of  Jacob^ ;  but  the  piece  of  money  called 
keskUah  seems  not  to  have  been  in  use  until  after  Abraham : 
when  Abraham  bought  the  field  of  Ephron,  he  paid  the 
price  in  silver,  not  by  number  of  pieces,  but  by  weight  c; 
but  when  Jacob  bought  a  parcel  of  a  field  of  the  children 
of  Hamor,  he  paid  for  it  not  by  weight,  but  he  gave  an 
hundred  k&akUahi^y  or  pieces  of  money,  for  it;  so  that  the 
keshitah,  or  piece  of  money,  which  Job's  friends  gave  him, 
was  not  in  use  in  Abraham's  time,  but  was  in  use  in  Jacob's, 
and  therefore  Job  was  not  so  ancient  as  Abraham,  though 
the  length  of  his  life  will  not  permit  us  to  suppose  hun 
altogether  so  young  as  Jacob.  Job's  friends  who  visited 
him  were  Eliphaz  ha-Temani,  perhaps  the  son  of  Tema; 
now  Tema  was  the  son  of  Ishmael^^ ;  and  Bildad  ha-Shuachi, 
i.  e.  the  son  of  Shuach ;  now  Shuach  was  son  of  Abraham  by 
Keturah' ;  and  Zophar  ha-Naamatiii ;  and  Elihu  the  son  of 
Barachel  harBusd  conversed  witihi  them';  now  Buz  was  the 
son  of  Nahor,  Abraham's  brother^ ;  Barachel  might  be  his 
son  or  grandson,  and  Elihu  his  son  be  cotemporary  with 
Isaac,  fi>r  Nahor  being  bom  when  his  father  Terah  was  little 
more  than  70,  must  have  been  above  50  years  older  than 
Abraham ;  and  i^eeably  hereto  Abraham's  son  Isaac  married 
Niger's  granddaughter'.  And  thus  all  the  persons  con- 
versant with  Job  may  reasonably  be  supposed  to  have  lived 
about  Isaac^s  time,  and  therefore  we  need  not  upon  account 
of  their  names  place  Job  later.  There  are  some  learned 
writers  that  are  very  positive  that  Job  lived  about  the  time 
of  Moses ;  Grotius  was  of  this  opinion ;  others  place  him  a 
generation  later  than  Bsau,  imagining  Eliphas  the  Temanite, 
who  was  one  of  his  friends,  to  have  been  EUphaK  the  son  of 


X  See  vol.  i.  book  v.  e  Qen.  xxv.  15. 

•  Gen.  zziT.  22.  f  Ver.  2. 

b  Gen.  zxxr.  4.  g  Job  zzzii.  2. 

c  Gen.  zxiii.  16.  h  Gen.  xzii.  21. 

^  Gen.  xzziii.  19.  i  Gen.  xziv.  24. 
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Esau  mnd  fiather  of  Teman ;  but  I  should  tbink  the  length 
of  Job's  life  to  be  an  unanswerable  objection  against  sup- 
posing him  to  be  thus  late.  Job  lived  in  the  land  of  Uz  ^ : 
according  to  the  prophet  Jeremiah  this  country  was  adjacent 
to  the  land  of  Edom^ :  the  Sabseans  robbed  Job"*,  and  the 
Sabfleans  lived  at  the  entrance  of  Arabia  Felix'*.  The  Chal- 
dseans  also  made  three  bands,  and  fell  upon  his  camels,  and 
carried  them  away  ^  :  the  Chaldeans  were  at  first  a  wander- 
ing people,  inhabitants  of  the  wilderness,  until  Ashur  built 
them  a  city  P ;  then  they  lived  at  Ur  in  Mesopotamia,  for  they 
expelled  Abraham  their  land^i ;  but  it  is  most  probable,  that, 
like  the  ancient  Scythians,  they  wandered  often  from  their 
country  in  bands  for  the  sake  of  robbing,  many  generations 
after  thdr  first  settlement,  this  being  no  unusual  practice  in 
the  early  times,  and  three  companies  of  them  might  make 
an  expedition,  and  fall  upon  Job's  cattle ;  so  that  we  need 
not  suppose  Job  to  live  very  near  to  Ur  of  the  Chaldees, 
though  he  was  robbed  by  these  men.  If  we  suppose  his  land 
to  be  adjacent  to  Edom,  as  Jeremiah  hints  it,  he  was  ni^ 
enough  to  both  Sabsans  and  CSialdaeans  to  suffer  from  each  of 
them.  Some  writers  have  imagined,  that  there  never  was  any 
such  person  as  Job^  and  that  his  history  is  only  an  instructive 
£Eible;  but  nothing  can  be  more  wild  than  this  opinion, 
which  has  no  colotur  of  ai^ument  to  support  it.  The  pro- 
phet Ezekiel  supposes  Job  to  have  been  as  real  a  person 
as  either  Noah  or  Daniel  ^  and  St.  James  mentions  him  as 
having  been  a  true  example  of  patience  s.  We  may  at  this 
rate  raise  doubts  of  any  ancient  fact  and  history. 

About  the  hundredth  year  of  Isaac's  life  there  happened 
a  very  remarkable  accident  in  his  family;  Isaac  and  Ee- 
bekah  seem  to  have  had  a  very  different  opinion  concerning 
their  two  sons  Jacob  and  Esau:  Isaac  was  a  very  good 
man ;  but  he  did  not  form  a  true  judgment  of  his  children : 
he  was  remarkably  fond  of  Esau,  more  than  he  was  of 


liJobLi. 

P  Isaiah  zxifi.  13. 

1  Lam.  IT.  31. 

q  Judith  V.  8. 

m  Job  i.  15. 

r  Bzek.  xiv.  14—16. 
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Jacob  ^ ;  but  his  affection  was  but  poorly  grounded^  he  loved 
Esau  because  he  did  eat  of  his  venison;  btd  Rebekah  loted 
Jacob ;  and  it  is  remarkable,  that,  before  she  placed  her  affec- 
tion upon  either  of  them,  she  inquired  of  God  concerning 
them,  and  received  for  answer,  that  the  younger  should  be 
distinguished  by  the  blessings  of  heaven " ;  this  she  treasured 
up  in  her  mind,  and  her  opinion  of  them  was  according  to  it. 
From  the  time  that  God  made  the  covenant  with  Abraham 
and  promised  the  extraordinary  blessings  to  his  seed,  which 
have  been  before  mentioned,  it  was  requisite  for  the  £ither 
of  each  family  some  time  before  he  died  to  call  together  his 
children,  and  to  inform 'them,  according  to  the  knowledge 
which  it  pleased  God  to  give  him,  how  and  in  what  manner 
the  blessing  of  Abraham  was  to  descend  amongst  them. 
Abraham  had  no  occasion  to  do  this ;  for  God  having  deter- 
mined and  declared  that  in  Isaac  his  seed  should  be  called  ^ 
none  of  Abraham's  other  children  could  have  any  pretence 
to"  expect  the  particular  blessings  which  God  had  promised 
to  the  seed  of  Abraham.  Isaac  had  two  sons,  and  either  of 
these  might  be  designed  by  Grod  to  be  the  heir  of  the  pro- 
mise, Isaac  being  now  in  the  decline  of  life ;  he  loas  old,  and 
his  eyes  were  dim  that  he  cotild  not  see,  and,  not  knowing  how 
soon  he  might  be  taken  from  them,  was  willing  to  deter- 
mine this  point  by  blessing  them  before  he  died^.  If  we 
compare' this  place  with  that  where  Jacob  afterwards  called 
his  children  together,  we  may  observe  a  remarkable  dif- 
ference between  them:  Jacob  called  his  sons,  and  said, 
Gather  yourselves  together,  that  I  may  tell  you  what  shall  befaU 
you  in  the  last  days,  or  rather  it  should  be  translated,  in  the 
times  to  come^  or  in  the  days  of  your  posterity  \  God  had  given 
Jacob  a  prophetic  view  of  his  intended  dispensations  to  his 
descendants  and  their  children,  and  he  called  his  sons  to- 
gether to  relate  to  them  what  God  had  thus  revealed  to 
him :  but  Isaac  in  the  place  before  us  seems  to  have  called 
Esau,  without  having  received  any  particular  revelation  about 
him ;  nay,  it  is  evident  he  had  received  none ;  for  he  de- 

t  Gen.  XXV.  27,  28.  y  Gen.  xxvii.  i. 

a  Ver.  23.  «  Gen.  xlix.  i. 

X  Gen.  xvii,  19—21. 
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dedgned  to  tell  him,  what  God  never  intended  should  belong 
to  him.     Isaac  called  Esau,  and  not  Jacob,  because  he  loved 
him  more  than  he  loved  Jacob;  and  he  loved  him  more, 
because  Esau  gat  him  venison ;  but  Jacob's  course  of  life  lay 
another  waj:   Rebekah  saw  the  low  springs  of  her  hus- 
band's affection  to  his  children,  and  that  he  was  going  to 
promise  the  blessing  of  Abraham  where  his  affection  led  him 
to  wish  it,  and  not  where,  by  having  made  inquiry,  she  knew 
that  God  designed  to  bestow  it:  hereupon  she  resolved,  if 
possible,  to  prevent  him »,  and  therefore  sent  for  Jacob,  and 
proposed  to  him  a  scheme  for  his  obtaining  the  blessing 
which   his  father  designed   to  give  to   Esau.      Jacob  was 
at  first  in  great  perplexity  about  it;  was  afraid  his  fiither 
should  find  out  the  deceit,  and,  instead  of  blessing  him,  be 
provoked  to  curse  him  for  endeavouring  to  impose  upon 
him;  but  Rebekah  was  so  well  assured  that  God  designed 
to  bless  Jacob,  and  that  her  whole  crime  in  this  attempt 
was  only  an   endeavour  to   deceive  Isaac   into  an  action 
which  he  ought  to  have  duly  informed  himself  of,  and  to 
have  done  designedly,  that  she  took  the  curse  wholly  upon 
herself,  and  persuaded  Jacob  to  come  into  her  measuies. 
One  thing  is  remarkable,  that,  when  the  artifice  had  suc- 
ceeded, and  Jacob  was  blessed,  Isaac  let  it  go,  nay,  he  con- 
firmed the  blessing,  Yea^  says  he,  and  he  shall  be  blessed. 
We  do  not  find  that  he  was  either  displeased  with  his  wife 
or  angry  with  Jacob  for  imposing  upon  him;  but  though 
he  had  before  appeared  full  of  fears  and  cares  lest  Esau 
should  be  defeated^,  yet  now  he  expressed  himself  fully 
satisfied  with  what  he  had  done.    I  cannot  but  think  that 
it  pleased  God  at  this  time  to  open  his  understanding,  and 
to  convince  him  that  he  had  given  the  blessing  to  the  right 
person.    Before   this   time  he  said  nothing  but  what  any 
uninspired  person  might  have  said^:  he  wished  his  son  of 
the  dew  of  heaten^  and  the  fatness  of  the  earthy  and  plenty  of 
com  and  toinoy  adding  such  other  circumstances  of  prosperity 
as  his  affection  dictated;  but  saying  nothing  that  can  in- 
timate him  to  have  had  any  particular  view  of  any  thing 

»  Gen.  xxvii,  b  Ver.  i8,  21,  24.  «  Ver.  27 — 29. 
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that  was  to  happen  to  him:  but  now  he  began  to  speak 
with  a  better  sense  of  things,  he  still  wished  Esau  all  possible 
happiness^  the  fatness  of  the  earth  and  the  dew  ofheaven^\  but 
he  knew  that  the  particular  blessings  promised  to  Abraham 
and  his  seed  did  not  belong  to  him;  he  could  now  enter 
into  his  future  life^  and  tell  the  circumstances  of  his  pos- 
terity and  relate  to  him  what  should  happen  in  afteT-days; 
describe  how  he  and  his  descendants  should  live;  acquaint 
him^  that  his  brother's  children  should  indeed  be  their  go- 
vernors ;  but  that  there  should  come  a  time,  when  his  chil- 
dren should  get  the  dominion,  and  break  his  brother's  yoke 
from  off  their  necks  c;  a  particular  accomplished  not  until 
almost  nine  hundred  years  after  this  prediction  of  it;  for 
this  prophecy  was  fulfilled  when  the  land  of  Edom,  peopled 
by  the  children  of  Esau,  who  had  been  brought  into  sub- 
jection to  the  seed  of  Jacob  by  king  Dayid^,  revolted  in 
the  days  of  JehoramS,  and  set  up  a  king  of  their  own, 
and  brake  the  yoke  of  Jacob  off  their  neck,  being  never 
after  that  time  any  more  subject  to  any  of  the  kings  of 
Judah*>. 

Esau  was  exceedingly  pro vd^ed  at  his  brother's  thus  ob- 
taining the  blessing  from  him,  and  determined,  as  soon  as 
his  father  should  be  dead,  to  kill  him^  Bebekah  heard  of 
his  intentions,  and  thought  the  most  likely  way  to  prevent 
mischief  would  be  to  send  Jacob  out  of  the  way.  She 
applied  herself  therefore  to  Isaac,  mentioned  to  him  the 
misfortune  of  Esau's  marriages,  and  the  comfort  they  might 
have  of  Jacob,  if  he  would  take  care  to  dispose  of  himself 
better ;  so  that  Isaac  sent  for  Jacob,  and  charged  him  not  to 
take  a  wife  of  the  daughters  of  Canaan,  but  ordered  him  to 
go  into  Mesopotamia,  and  enquire  for  the  family  of  Bethuel, 
his  mother's  father,  and  get  one  of  Laban's  daughters  for  a 
wife,  and  that  if  he  did  so,  God  would  certainly  bless  him  ^, 
and  give  him   the  blessing  of  Abraham,  and  the  land  of 


d  Gen.  zxvii.  3^  p.  6.  ed.  17 18. 
«  Ver.  40.  i  Gen.  zzvii.  41. 

<  a  Sam.  viii.  14.  k  Gen.  zzviii.  the  Hebrew  words, 

9  2  Kings  viii.  20—22.  ver.  3.  are,   God  Almkghijf  wiU  hkts 

^  See  Archbishop  Usher's  Annals,  ihee,  &c. 
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Canaan  to  his  posterity.  Jacob  did  as  his  father  had  directed 
him^  and  set  out  for  Mesopotamia :  he  was  at  first  a  little  cast 
down  at  the  length  of  the  way,  and  the  hazard  of  success  in 
his  journey,  and  when  at  night  he  went  to  sleep^  with  a 
head  and  heart  full  of  cares^  the  God  of  Abraham  and  of 
Isaac^  appeared  to  him  in  a  dream,  and  assured  him,  that  he 
would  preserve  and  protect  him  in  his  journey,  and  bring 
him  safe  back  into  Canaan  again ;  that  he  would  make  him 
happy  in  a  numerous  progeny,  and  in  time  multiply  them 
exceedingly,  and  give  them  the  land  for  an  inheritance 
which  he  had  promised  to  Abraham :  and  moreover,  that  in 
him,  i  e.  in  his  seed,  all  the  families  of  the  earth  should  be 
blessed:  and  thus  at  this  time  God  expressly  promised  to  him 
that  particular  blessing  of  Abraham,  with  the  covenanted 
mercies  that  belonged  to  it,  which  Isaac  had  before  given 
hhn  reason  to  hope  for.  Jacob  was  surprised  at  this  extra- 
ordinary vision,  and  took  the  stones  upon  which  he  had  laid 
his  head,  and  reared  them  up  into  a  pillar,  and  poured  oil 
upon  the  top  of  it,  and  made  a  vow,  that  if  the  God  that 
thus  appeared  to  him  should  bless  and  preserve  him,  protect 
him  in  his  journey,  and  bring  him  back  in  safety,  that  then 
Ae  Lord  should  be  his  Qod^,  and  that  he  would  worship  him 
in  the  place  where  he  had  now  erected  the  pillar,  and  that 
he  would  dedicate  to  his  service  the  tenth  of  all  the  sub- 
stance he  should  have. 

Jacob  pursued  his  journey,  and  came  to  Haran  in  Mesopo- 
tamia, and  found  Laban  and  his  relations,  and  was  received 
by  them  with  great  joy  and  welcome" ;  but  as  he  was  not 
the  only  son  of  his  father,  nor  the  elder  son ;  not  the  heir  of 
his  father's  substance;  so  he  did  not  pretend  to  expect  a 
wife  in  so  pompous  a  way  as  his  father  had  formerly^. 
Laban  had  two  daughters,  Leah  and  Rachel :  Jacob  fancied 
the  younger,  and  proposed  to  his  uncle  Laban,  that  he 
would  stay  with  him  seven  years  as  his  servant  to  take  care 
of  his  flocks,  if  he  would  give  him  Rachel  to  wife :  Laban 
agreed  to  his  proposal,  but  at  the  end  of  the  seven  years 

I  Oen.  xrviii.  13.  »  Gen.  xxix. 

»  Ver.  21.   See  above,  p.  346,  347.  <>  Gen.xxiv. 
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deceived  him,  and  married  him  not  to  Rachel,  but  to  Leah : 
Jacob  expressing  some  dissatisfaction  at  it,  Laban  told  him, 
that  he  could  not  break  through  the  custom  of  their  coun- 
try, to  marry  his  younger  daughter  before  his  elder;  but 
that,  if  he  desired  it,  he  would  give  him  Rachel  too,  and  he 
should  serve  him  seven  years  more  for  her,  after  he  had 
married  her:  Jacob  agreed  to  this,  and  when  the  week 
was  over  for  the  celebration  of  Leah's  nuptials,  he  married 
Rachel,  and  continued  with  Laban,  and  kept  his  flocks  seven 
years  more.  At  the  expiration  of  these  seven  years,  Jacob 
had  a  &mily  of  twelve  children;  he  had  six  sons  and  a 
daughter  by  Leah^:  two  sons  by  Zilpah,  Leah's  maid^;  a 
son  by  Rachel';  and  two  sons  by  Bilhah,  Rachel's  maid*. 
He  began  to  think  it  time  to  get  into  a  way  of  making  some 
provision  for  them,  and  therefore  desired  Laban  to  dismiss 
him,  and  to  let  him  return  to  his  father  with  his  wives  and 
children  ^  Laban  had  found  by  experience  that  bis  sub- 
stance prospered  under  Jacob's  care ;  and  was  loth  to  part 
with  him,  and  therefore  agreed  with  him  to  stay  upon  such 
terms  ^  that  Jacob  in  a  few  years  grew  rich  under  him,  and 
was  master  of  very  considerable  flocks  of  his  own.  Laban 
by  degrees  grew  uneasy  at  seeing  him  increase  so  fast;  so 
that  Jacob  perceived  that  his  cotintenance  was  not  to- 
wards him  as  before^  that  he  was  not  so  much  in  his 
favour  as  he  used  to  be,  and  hereupon  he  resolved  to  leave 
him. 

There  is  a  very  obvious  remark  to  be  made  upon  Jacob's 
bargain  with  Laban  when  he  agreed  to  stay  with  him,  and 
upon  his  behaviour  consequent  upon  it:  he  bargained  with 
Laban  to  serve  him  upon  condition  that  he  might  take  for 
wages  all  the  speckled  and  spotted  cattle,  and  this  with  an 
air  of  integrity,  to  prevent  mistakes  about  his  hire^ ;  so  shall 
my  righteousness^  says  he,  answer  for  me  in  time  to  come,  when 
it  shall  come  for  my  hire  lefore  Uvy  face.  Jacob  seemed  to 
desire  to  make  a  clear  and  express  bargain,  about  which  they 


P  Gen.  xm.  32—35.  xxx.  17,  19.         ■  Ver.  4, 7. 
ai.  t  Ver.  25,  26. 
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might  haye  no  disputes :  if  the j  had  agreed  for  a  particular 
number  of  cattle  every  year^  there  might  have  been  room  for 
cavil  and  suspicions:  if  any  of  the  flock  had  by  accident 
been  lost,  they  might  have  differed,  whether  Jacob's  or  La- 
ban's  were  the  lost  cattle;  but  to  prevent  all  possible  dis- 
putes. Let  me,  says  Jacob,  have  all  the  speckled  and  spotted 
cattle,  and  then,  whenever  you  shall  have  a  mind  to  look 
into  my  stock,  my  integrity  will  at  first  sight  come  before 
your  &ce,  or  be  conspicuous ;  for  you  will  immediately  see 
whether  I  have  any  cattle  besides  what  belong  to  me.  And 
yet  we  find,  that,  after  aU  this  seeming  fiumess,  Jacob  very 
artfully  over-reached  Laban,  by  using  means  to  have  the  best 
cattle  always  bring  forth  such  as  he  was  to  take,  and  he  so 
ordered  it,  as  to  get  away  all  the  best  of  the  cattle,  so  that 
the  fisebler  only  were  Laban^s,  and  the  stronger  Jacob's  X; 
an  artifice  which  seems  to  argue  him  to  have  been  a  man 
of  very  little  honesty.  But  to  this  it  may  be  answered; 
I.  Though  Aristotle  and  Pliny,  and  several  other  writers,  who 
are  commonly  cited  by  the  remarkers  upon  this  fact,  and 
who  all  lived  many  ages  later  than  Jacob,  have  been  of 
opinion,  that  impressions  made  upon  the  imagination  of  the 
dam  at  the  time  of  conception  may  have  a  great  effect  upon 
the  form  and  shape  and  colour  of  the  young ;  and  though  it 
may  hence  be  inferred,  that  such  a  method  as  Jacob  took 
might  possibly  produce  the  effect  which  it  had  upon  Laban's 
cattle ;  yet  I  cannot  think  Jacob  himself  knew  any  thing  of 
it :  men  had  not  thus  early  inquired  far  into  the  powers  of 
nature;  philosophy  was  as  yet  very  low  and  vulgar,  and 
observations  of  this  sort  were  not  thought  of  or  sought 
after:  religion  and  the  worship  of  God  was  in  these  days 
the  wisdom  of  the  world,  and  a  simplicity  of  manners  and 
integrity  of  life  was  more  studied  than  curious  and  philo- 
sophical inquiries.  If  study  and  philosophy  had  helped  men 
to  these  arts,  how  came  Laban  and  his  sons  to  know  so  very 
little  I  They  surely  must  have  apprehended  that  Jacob  might 
by  art  variegate  the  cattle  as  he  pleased,  and  would  not  have 
made  so  weak  a  bargain  with  him;  but  they  certainly  had 

y  Qen.  XXX.  42. 
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no  notion  that  any  such  thing  could  be  done,  nor  had  Jacob 
any  thought  of  it,  when  he  bargained  with  Laban ;  but  he 
chose  the  speckled  cattle  only  to  put  an  end  to  all  caiils 
about  his  wages,  not  doubting  but  God  would  so  order  it, 
that  he  should  have  enough,  and  being  determined  to  be 
contented  with  what  God's  providence  should  think  fit  to 
give  him.  It  will  here  be  asked,  how  came  Jacob  to  make 
use  of  the  pilled  rods,  if  he  did  not  think  this  an  artful  way 
to  cause  the  cattle  to  bring  forth  ringstraked,  speckled,  and 
spotted  young  ones?  To  this  I  answer,  2.  That  we  read, 
that  the  angel  of  God  spake  unto  him  about  this  matter '. 
God  saw  the  injustice  of  Laban's  dealings  with  him,  and  the 
honesty  and  fidelity  of  Jacob  in  his  service,  and  he  deter- 
mined to  reward  Jacob  and  to  punish  Laban.  We  are  told, 
that  God  revealed  to  Jacob  in  a  dream  that  the  cattle  should 
be  thus  spotted,  and  very  probably  in  the  same  dream  God 
ordered  him  to  make  use  of  pilled  rods  in  the  manner  he 
used  them,  and  assured  him,  that,  if  he  did  so,  the  &vour 
which  he  had  promised  him  of  increasing  his  wages  should 
follow.  We  have  frequent  instances  in  Scripture  of  God's 
appointing  persons  to  perform  some  actions  in  order  to  re- 
ceive his  blessings ;  and  that  in  one  of  these  two  ways : 
sometimes  they  are  directed  to  do  some  action,  upon  which 
they  should  receive  some  sign  or  token,  that  what  was  pro- 
mised them  should  be  performed:  thus  Abraham  was  to 
take  an  heifer  of  three  years  old,  and  a  she-goat,  and  a  ram, 


E  Here  seems  to  be  a  defect  of  two  "  behold  the  rams  leapiof^  upon  the 
or  three  verses  in  our  present  copies  of  '*  cattle  ringstraked,  spiled,  and 
the  Bible.  Jacob  tells  his  wives,  (Gen.  "  grisled ;  for  I  have  seen  aU  that  La- 
xzzi.  II.)  that  the  angel  of  the  Lord  "  ban  hath  done  to  thee:  I  am  the 
had  spoken  to  him  in  a  dream,  upon  "  God  of  Bethel,  to  whom  thon  anoint- 
Laban's  ill  usage ;  but  we  have  no  ac-  **  edst  a  pillar  there,  and  to  whom 
count  of  any  angel's  speaking  to  him  "  thou  vowedst  a  vow  there :  but  do 
in  chap.  xxxi.  before  his  using  the  "  thou  arise  now,  and  go  out  of  this 
pilled  rods,  in  any  of  our  copies :  but  "  land,  and  return  into  the  land  of 
the  Samaritan  Version  gives  us  very  *'  thy  father,  and  I  will  blew  thee." 
great  reason  to  think  that  there  was  Then  follows :  "  And  Jacob  took  green 
originally  a  full  account  of  this  mat-  "  poplar  rods,"  Sec.  The  eariy  tran- 
ter. After  ver.  36.  of  chap.  xxxi.  the  scribers,  through  whose  hands  we  have 
Samaritan  Version  inserts  as  follows:  received  our  present  copies  of  the 
'*  And  the  angel  of  the  Lord  called  Bible,  may  have  dropped  some  such 
"  unto  Jacob  in  a  dream,  and  said,  passage  as  this,  which  very  fully  an- 
"  Jacob;  and  he  answered,  Here  am  I.  swers  to  what  Jacob  afterwaids  toM 
"  And  he  said.  Lift  up  now  thine  eyes,  his  wives. 
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and  a  turtle  dove^  and  a  young  pigeon,  and  to  lay  them  in 
order  for  a  sacrifice,  and  then  he  was  to  receive  an  assurance 
diat  he  should  inherit  Canaan^:  at  other  times  they  are 
commanded  to  perform  some  action  which  might  testify 
their  believing  in  God,  and  depending  upon  his  promise, 
and  upon  doing  such  action  the  favour  promised  was  to  fol* 
low:  thus  Naaman  the  Syrian,  when  he  came  to  beg  of 
God  a  cure  of  his  leprosy,  was  directed  to  wash  seven  times 
in  Jordan^;  his  washing  in  Jordan  was  to  be  an  evidence  of 
his  believing  that  God  would  heal  him,  and  upon  giving  this 
evidence  of  his  belief  he  was  to  be  cured :  and  this  was  the 
case  of  Jacob  here  before  us:  God  had  told  him  that  he 
had  seen  all  that  Laban  had  done  to  Mm;  but  that  he  would 
take  care  that  he  should  not  hurt  him,  and  that  he  designed  to 
torn  all  Laban's  contrivances  to  defraud  him  of  his  wages  so 
much  to  his  advantage,  as  that  they  should  tend  to  the  in« 
crease  of  his  prosperity ;  and  then  God  commanded  him,  in 
token  of  his  belief  and  dependence  upon  him,  to  take  the 
pilled  rods,  and  use  them  as  he  directed  him,  Jacob  believed, 
and  did  as  he  was  commanded ;  no  more  thinking,  that  the 
pilling  white  strakes  in  green  boughs,  and  laying  them  in  the 
troughs  where  the  flocks  were  to  drink,  was  a  natural  way 
to  cause  them  to  bring  forth  speckled  and  ringstraked  cattle, 
than  Naaman  did,  that  washing  in  a  river  was  a  cure  for 
the  leprosy;  but  in  both  cases  the  favour  expected  depend- 
ing upon  the  special  providence  of  God,  the  particidar  direc- 
tions of  God  were  to  be  performed  in  order  to  obtain  it. 
But,  3.  I  do  not  think  it  can  be  proved,  that  the  method 
which  Jacob  used  is  a  natural  and  effectual  way  of  causing 
cattle  to  bring  forth  speckled  and  ringstraked  young.  As 
almost  all  the  conjectures  of  the  ancient  heathen  writers 
upon  the  powers  of  nature  had  their  first  rise  from  some 
hints  or  facts  in  the  Hebrew  writings;  so  perhaps  what  is 
offered  by  Aristotle,  and  other  ancient  writers,  about  the 
effects  which  impressions  made  upon  the  imagination  of  the 
dam  may  have  upon  their  young,  might  be  first  occasioned 
by  this  fact  thus  recorded  in  the  Hebrew  Scriptures,  or  by 

*  Gen.  XV.  9.  *»  2  Kings  ▼.  10. 
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some  remarks  of  ancient  writers  made  from  it:  but  it  is 
observable,  that  the  ancient  naturalists  carried  their  thou^ifti 
upon  these  subjects  much  further  than  they  would  bear; 
and  we,  who  live  in  an  age  of  feur  better  philosophy,  do  not 
find  that  we  know  so  much  as  Aristotle  thought  he  did  upon 
these  subjects.  The  effects  of  impressions  upon  the  ima- 
gination must  be  very  accidental,  because  the  objects  that 
should  cause  them  may  or  may  not  be  taken  notice  o^  as 
any  one  would  find,  that  should  try  Jacob's  pilled  rods  to 
variegate  his  cattle  with.  The  waters  of  Jordan  may  core 
a  leprosy,  or  Jacob's  pilled  rods  produce  spotted  cattle; 
either  of  these  means  may  have  the  desired  eflfect,  if  a  par- 
ticular providence  directs  them,  but  without  such  providence 
neither  of  these  means  may  have  any  effect  at  alL  I  might 
add  farther,  4.  That  if  we  should  allow  that  the  pilled  rods, 
as  Jacob  used  them,  might  naturally  produce  the  effect  upon 
Laban^s  cattle  which  followed ;  yet  since,  as  I  before  hinted, 
we  have  no  reason  to  think  Jacob  remarkably  learned  be> 
yond  Laban  and  all  his  childreii,  since  it  is  not  probable  that 
he  alone  should  know  this  grand  secret,  and  all  other  per- 
sons have  not  the  least  suspicion  of  it ;  we  can  at  most  only 
suppose  that  God  directed  him  to  what  he  did  in  this  matter. 
In  Hezekiah's  sickness  ^,  the  prophet  directed  an  application 
of  figs  in  order  to  his  recovery,  and  Hezekiah  recov^ed 
upon  the  application  of  them ;  but  since  this  application  was 
made,  not  by  any  rules  of  physic  then  known,  but  by  a 
divine  direction,  we  cannot  but  ascribe  the  cure  immediately 
to  God  himself,  even  though  it  may  possibly  be  argued  that 
figs  were  a  proper  medicine  for  Hezekiah's  distemper: 
they  were  not  then  known  qr  thought  to  be  so,  and  there- 
fore human  skill  or  prescription  had  no  part  in  the  cure. 
And  thus  in  Jacobus  case ;  if  it  can  be  supposed  that  piled 
rods  may  be  naturally  a  means  to  variegate  young  cattle, 
yet,  unless  we  can  think  that  he  knew  that  the  use  of  them 
would  naturally  have  this  effect,  and  that  he  used  them,  not 
in  obedience  to  a  special  direction  from  Ood,  but  merely  as 
an  art  to  get  Laban's  cattle,  we  cannot  lay  any  blame  upon 

c  Isaiah  xxxviii.  ai. 
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bim;  it  cannot,  I  think,  be  supposed  that  Jacob  had  any 
such  knowledge.  God  Ahnighty  determined  to  punish  La- 
ban  for  his  injustice,  and  to  reward  Jacob  for  his  fidelity ; 
and  he  revealed  to  Jacob  the  manner  in  which  he  designed 
to  bless  him»  and  ordered  him  to  do  an  action  as  a  token 
that  he  embraced  God's  promise,  and  expected  the  perform- 
ance of  it  Jacob  fidthfiilly  observed  the  orders  that  were 
given  him,  and  God  blessed  him  according  to  his  promise. 
And  there  is  no  reason  for  us  to  think,  that  Jacob  knew  of 
or  used  any  art  to  overreach  Laban,  and  get  away  his  cattle ; 
but  the  true  conclusion  is  that  which  Jacob  himself  expressed 
in  his  speech  to  his  wives :  Ye  know^  that  wiA  aU  mtf  power 
I  have  served  your  father ;  and  your  father  hath  deceived 
me^  and  changed  my  toagea  ten  times ;  hut  Ood  suffered  him 
not  to  hurt  me.  If  he  said  thus,  ITie  speckled  shall  be  thy 
toages;  then  aUthe  cattle  bare  speckled;  and  if  he  saidthuSy 
The  ringsiraked  shaU  be  thy  hire;  then  hare  all  the  cattle 
rkigstraked.  Thus  God  hath  taken  away  the  cattle  of  your 
father y  and  given  them  unto  me  ^. 

Jacob  finding  Laban  and  his  sons  every  day  more  and 
more  indisposed  towards  him,  took  an  opportunity,  and  con- 
trived matters  with  his  wives,  and  separated  his  own  firom 
his  father-in-law's  cattle,  and  retired  in  a  private  manner, 
and  passed  over  Euphrates,  and  made  for  moimt  Gilead^. 
He  was  gone  three  days  before  Laban  heard  of  it:  as  soon 
88  it  was  told  him,  he  gathered  his  family  together,  and 
pursued  him  for  seven  days,  and  overtook  him  at  Gilead. 
From  Haran  to  mount  Gilead  must  be  above  250  miles,  so 
that  Jacob  made  haste  to  travel  thither  in  ten  days,  gomg 
about  25  miles  each  day;  and  Laban's  pursuit  of  him  was 
very  eager,  for  he  marched  about  37  miles  a  day  for  seven 
days  together:  but  he  was  resolved  to  overtake  him.  And 
when  he  came  up  with  him,  he  purposed  in  his  heart  to 
revenge  himself  upon  him;  but  here  God  was  pleased  to 
interpose,  and  warn  Laban  not  to  offer  Jacob  any  evil'. 
Hereupon,  when  he  came  up  to  him,  he  only  expostulated 
with  him  his  manner  of  leaving  him,  and  complained  that  he 
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had  stolen  his  teraphim^  which  Bachel,  fond  of  the  memory 
of  her  ancestors,  had,  without  Jacob's  knowledge,  taken  away 
with  her^;  but  upon  Jacob's  offering  all  his  company  to 
be  searched,  Laban  not  being  able  to  find  where  Bachel 
had  hid  them,  they  grew  friendB,  made  a  solemn  engagement 
to  each  other,  and  then  parted.  Laban  returned  home,  and 
Jacob  went  on  towards  the  place  where  he  had  left  his 
father. 

Jacob  was  now  returning  into  Canaan  in  great  prosperity; 
he  was  a  few  years  before  very  low  in  the  world,  but  now 
he  had  wives,  and  children,  and  servants,  and  a  substance 
abundantly  sufficient  to  maintain  them.  When  he  went 
over  Jordan  to  go  to  Haran,  his  staff  or  walking-stick  was 
all  his  substance;  but  now  he  came  to  repass  it,  in  order 
to  return  into  Canaan,  he  found  himself  master  of  so  large  a 
family,  as  to  make  up  two  bands  or  companies^;  and  all 
this  increase  so  justly  acquired,  that  he  could  with  an  as- 
sured heart  look  up  to  God,  and  acknowledge  his  having 
truly  blessed  him^,  according  to  the  promise  which  he  had 
made  him. 

After  Jacob  had  parted  from  Laban,  he  began  to  think  of 
the  danger  that  might  befall  him  at  his  return  home.  The 
displeasure  of  his  brother  Esau  came  fresh  into  his  mind,  and 
he  was  sensible  he  could  have  no  security,  if  he  did  not 
make  his  peace  with  him.  Esau,  when  Jacob  went  to  Haran, 
observing  how  strictly  his  fiither  charged  him  not  to  marry 
a  Canaanite,  began  to  be  dissatisfied  with  his  own  mar- 
riages^, and  went  hereupon  to  Ishmael,  and  married  one  of 
his  daughters,  and  went  and  lived  in  mount  Seir,  in  the  land 
of  Edom.  And  Jacob,  finding  by  inquiry  that  he  was  settled 
here,  thought  it  necessary  to  send  to  him  in  order  to  appease 
him,  that  he  might  be  secure  of  living  without  molestation 
from  him. 

Some  writers  have  questioned  why  or  how  Jacob  should 
send  this  message  to  his  brother :  Jacob  was  in  Gilead,  and 
Esau  in  mount  Seir,   120  miles  at  least  distant  from  one 

K  Gen.  zzjd.  30.     See  vol.  i.  b.  v.         >  Gen.  zxxi.  9.  and  xriii.  1 3. 
p.  ao8.  k  Gen.  xxviiL  6—9. 
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another.  Jacob  went  down  Gilead  to  the  brook  Jabbok^ 
and  his  way  thence  lay  over  Jordan  into  Canaan^  without 
coming  any  nearer  to  Esau;  why  therefore  should  he  send 
to  him  ?  or,  haying  himself  lired  so  long  at  such  a  distance, 
how  should  he  know  where  he  was  settled,  or  what  was 
become  of  him?  These  objections  have  been  thought  con- 
siderable by  some  very  good  writers,  and  Adrichomius  con- 
ceived it  necessary  to  describe  Seir  in  a  different  situation 
from  that  in  which  the  common  maps  of  Canaan  place  it. 
He  imagined,  that  there  were  two  distinct  countries  called 
by  the  name  of  the  land  of  Edom,  and  in  each  of  them  a 
mountain  called  Seir,  and  that  one  of  them,  namely,  that 
in  which  Esau  lived  at  this  time,  lay  near  to  mount  Gilead ; 
and  Brocard  and  Tomiellus"'  are  said  to  have  been  of  the 
same  opinion.  They  say,  the  children  of  Esau  removed 
hence  in  time  into  the  other  Edom  or  Idumsea,  when  they 
grew  strong  enough  to  expel  the  Horites  out  of  it°;  but 
that  they  did  not  live  in  this  Edom,  which  was  the  land 
of  the  Horites,  in  Jacob's  days.  But  as  there  are  no  ac- 
counts of  Canaan  which  can  favour  this  opinion,  so  I  can- 
not see  how  this  situation  of  Edom  can  be  admitted.  They 
make  and  invent  names  and  places  which  no  writers  but 
themselves  ever  knew  of,  and  so  create  real  difficulties  in 
geography,  to  solve  imaginary  ones  in  history.  The  Horites 
were  indeed  the  first  inhabitants  of  Seir,  and  the  land  of 
Edom,  and  were  in  possession  of  it  in  Esau^s  days ;  for  he 
married  one  of  their  daughters,  namely,  Aholibamah  the 
grand-daughter  of  Zibeon^  and  daughter  of  Anah;  and 
this  Zibeon  was  the  son  of  Seir  the  HoriteP,  and  Anah  was 
Seir's  grandson  m,  and  both  of  them  were  in  their  turns 
dukes  or  princes  in  the  land'.  Esau  therefore  lived  and 
married  in  this  country;  for  here  only  we  find  the  persons 
whose  daughter  he  took  to  wife,  and  he  lived  here  a  sojourner 
in  the  kingdoms  of  other  men,  imtil  after  some  generations 
God  gave  this  country  to  his  children,  who  destroyed  the 


1  Geo.  xuii.  22.  P  Ver.  20. 
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Horiihs^  and  took  possession  of  their  country,  as  Israel  did  of 
ihe  land  of  his  possesnan,  which  the  Lard  gave  tmUo  thmK 
As  to  mount  Seir*s  being  very  distant  from  Gilead^  where 
Jacob  stopped,  and  sent  messengers  to  Esan,  it  is  certain  it 
was  so;  so  far  distant,  that,  after  Jacob  and  Esau  had  met, 
Jacob  represented  it  as  too  long  a  journey  for  his  children  to 
take,  or  his  cattle  to  be  driven,  but  by  easy  adTances^.  It  ii 
easy  to  say,  how  Jacob  could  tell  where  Esau  lived,  and  why 
he  thought  fit  to  send  to  him.  It  is  not  to  be  imagined,  that 
Jacob  could  be  so  imprudent  as  to  carry  his  wives,  children, 
and  substance  into  Canaan,  without  knowing  whether  he 
might  safely  venture  thither;  and  therefore  very  probably, 
when  he  rested  at  Gilead,  he  sent  messengers  to  inquire 
whether  his  father  was  alive ;  what  condition  he  was  in,  and 
what  temper  the  inhabitants  of  the  land  shewed  him,  and 
whether  he  might  safely  come  and  live  near  him :  and  when 
he  found  that  he  should  meet  with  no  obstruction,  if  he  could 
but  reconcile  Esau  to  him,  he  very  prudently  sent  to  him 
also,  intending,  if  he  should  find  Esau  averse  to  him,  to  bend 
his  course  some  other  way^.  And  thus  Jacob's  message  to 
Esau  may  be  best  accounted  for,  by  supposing  Esau's  ha* 
bitation  in  the  land  of  Edom  to  be  according  to  the  com* 
mon  and  known  geography  of  that  country;  and  Adri- 
chomius's  scheme  of  two  Edoms  being  a  mere  fiction, 
purely  to  solve  a  seeming  difficulty,  ought  justly  to  be 
rejected. 

Jacob  was  in  more  than  ordinary  fears  of  his  brother 
Esau,  and  his  messengers  at  their  return  surprised  him  still 

•  Deut.  ii.  13.  est  port  of  his  sabstanoe  from  his  &* 

t  Gen.  xzziii.  13, 14.  ther;  and  when  he  came,  at  Ibbbc^s 

n  If  we  consider  what  had  passed  death,  to  take  away   with  him  into 

between  Esan  and  Jacob,  before  Jacob  Edom  what  his  father  had  to  leave 

went  from  home,  it  will  appear  very  him,  he  would  haTe  looked  upon  Ja- 

proper  that  Jacob  should  send  to  him,  cob  as   having  for  many  years  been 

before  he  ventured  to  come  and  sit  contriving   to   get   from   him  all  hs 

dovm  with  his  substance  near  his  &-  could.    It  waa  therefore  Jacob's  ia- 

ther.    Esau  still  expected  to  be  his  terest  to  have  Esau  folly  satisfied  in 

Ikther's  heir;   and  if  Jacob   had  re-  this  point,   and   for   this   reason,   as 

turned  home   without   Esau's   know-  well  as  others,  he  sent  to  him,  to  i^ 

ledge,  it  would  have  laid  a  foundation  prise  him  that  he  brought  his  sob- 

for  a  greater  misunderstanding  at  Isaac's  stance  with  him  from  Haran,  and  thst 

death,  than  any  that  had  as  yet  been  he  was  not  going  into  Canaan  to  do 

between    them.      Esau    would    have  him  an  injury, 
thought  that  Jacob  had  got  the  great- 
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more,  by  informing  him,  that  Esau  was  coming  after  them 
attended  by  400  men^  He  concluded  now  that  his  bro- 
ther had  a  design  to  take  his  full  revenge,  and  destroy  him 
and  all  that  belonged  to  him.  In  his  distress  he  cried  unto 
God,  and  after  that  applied  himself  to  contrive  the  most 
likely  expedients  for  his  safety.  First  of  all  he  divided  his 
company  into  two  parts,  that  if  Esau  should  fidl  upon  one 
part,  he  might  have  a  possibility  of  escaping  with  the  other. 
In  the  next  place,  he  ordered  a  very  extraordinary  present  of 
the  choice  of  his  flocks  and  herds,  divided  into  several  droves, 
and  these  he  sent  before  him:  after  this  he  sent  his  wives 
and  children,  and  all  his  substance,  over  the  brook  Jabbok^ 
staying  himself  alone  some  time  behind  them*  And  here 
God  was  pleased  to  put  an  end  to  his  fears,  by  giving  him 
an  extraordinary  sign  or  token,  to  assure  him  that  he  should 
get  through  all  the  difficulties  that  seemed  to  threaten  him. 
There  came  an  angel  in  the  shape  and  appearance  of  a  man, 
and  wrestled  with  him.  It  was  the  same  divine  person, 
according  to  Hosea',  that  appeared  to  him  at  Bethel.  They 
struggled  together,  but  the  angel  did  not  overcome  him ;  and 
at  parting,  when  the  angel  blessed  him,  he  told  him  the 
design  of  his  contest  with  him ;  that  it  was  to  instruct  him, 
that  as  he  had  not  been  conquered  in  this  contest,  so  neither 
should  he  be  overcome  by  the  difficulties  that  threatened 
him.  The  angel  said  to  him,  2%y  name  shall  he  called  no 
more  Jacobs  bid  Israel;  for  as  a  prince  hast  ihou  power  with 
Ood  and  with  men,  and  hast  prevailed^ ;  or  rather  the  latter 
part  of  the  verse  should  be  thus  translated, /br  thou  hast  been 
a  preeaHer  with  Ood,  and  with  men  thou  shalt  also  powerfully 
prevail.  This  is  the  true  verbal  translation  of  the  Hebrew 
words;  and  the^  Vulgar  Latin,  the  LXX.  and  Onkelos  in 
his  Targum,  have  very  justly  expressed  the  true  sense  of  the 
place ;  but  our  English  version  is  too  obscure. 

*  Gen.  zzxd.  6.  The  Vulgar  Lttin  truiaUtes  the  place, 
7  Ver.  22,  23.  Quoniam  ai  contra  Deum  farHs  fuisH, 
X  Hoaea  zii.  4.  quanto  magii  eorUra  homines  prmxtlsbis. 

•  Gen.  zxzii.  28.  The  LXX.  render  the  place*  'Ori  M- 
b  The  Hebrew  words  are  nov  O     axwras  firrit  ecov,  ical  /urii  iufSpdni¥ 

^'i^I\^  o>«3M  0]^i  o^hI^m  u:f  Quo-  Swcerht  K^,  Onkelos  has  it,  Quaniam 
mam  prtnaiuisti  cum  Deo,  ei  cum  prinoepo  ea  tu  coram  Deo,  et  cum  Ao- 
hominUnu  eHam  pravalebtB,  ndnilm  pravakUa. 
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Jacobs  full  of  the  assurance  which  the  angel  had  giyen 
him,  prepared  his  wives  and  children  to  meet  Esau;  and 
instructed  them,  when  they  should  come  up  to  him,  to  pay 
him  all  possible  respect,  by  bowing  down  to  him :  he  himself 
came  up  last^  and  when,  he  met  Esau,  he  bowed  himself  to 
the  ground  seven  times.  Whatever  apprehensions  Jacob 
had  entertained  of  Esau's  resentments,  he  had  the  happiness 
to  find  him  in  a  much  better  temper  than  he  expected: 
Esau  was  full  of  all  possible  affection  towards  him,  be  ran  at 
sight  to  meet  him,  he  embraced  him  with  the  greatest  ten- 
derness^, and  wept  over  him  with  tears  of  joy.  As  to  the 
present  of  the  cattle,  Esau  would  not  have  taken  it,  fer  he 
said  he  had  enough ;  but  Jacob  pressed  him  to  accept  it. 
Esau  invited  Jacob  to  Seir,  and  offered  to  conduct  him 
thither;  but  Jacob  had  no  design  to  accept  the  invitation, 
and  yet  was  afraid  directly  to  refuse  it.  He  designed  to  keep 
at  a  convenient  distance,  and  not  to  live  too  near,  for  fear  of 
future  inconveniences.  He  therefore  represented  the  ten- 
derness of  his  children  and  flock,  that  they  could  not  travel 
with  expedition;  he  begged  they  might  not  confine  him 
to  their  slow  movements,  but  that  he  would  retam  home 
his  own  pace,  and  that  they  would  follow  as  &8t  as  they 
could  conveniently.  Esau  then  offered  him  some  of  his  ser- 
vants to  shew  him  the  way;  but  Jacob  evaded  this  offer 
also,  and  so  they  parted.  Esau  went  to  Seir,  expecting  his 
brother  should  follow  him;  but  Jacob  turned  another  way, 
went  to  Succoth,  and  built  himself  an  house,  and  lived  there 
some  time ;  and  afterwards  removed  to  Salem,  a  city  of  the 
Shechemites,  and  bought  some  ground  of  the  children  of 
Hamor,  and  there  settled^. 

Soon  after  Jacob  was  fixed  at  Shechem,  there  happened  a 
misfortune,  which  unsettled  him  again  ^  His  daughter 
Dinah  visited  the  Shechemites,  and  Shechem  the  prince 
of  the  country  fell  in  love  with  her,  and  lay  with  her. 
Her  father  and  brothers  resenting  the  injury  and  scandal 
of  so  base  an  action,  could  not  bear  the  thoughts  of 
being  reconciled  to  him,  though  he  all  along  had  a  most 

^  Gen.  xuiii.  4.  d  Ver.  19.  e  Gen.  xxzhr. 
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passionate  desire  to  marry  Dinah :  he  had  desired  his  father 
•Hamor  to  treat  with  Jacob  about  it^  and  Hainor  desired 
Jacob's  consent  to  it  upon  any  terms ;  but  in  their  treating 
about  it,  the  sons  of  Jacob  answered  Hamor  and  Sheehem 
deeeU/vUyy  and  pretended  that  they  could  make  no  marriages 
with  an  uncircumcised  people.  Hereupon  Hamor  and  She- 
ehem persuaded  all  their  people  to  be  circumcised,  in  order 
to  incorporate  with  Jacob's  family :  but  when  this  was  done, 
three  days  after  the  operation,  when  the  Shechemites  were 
not  fit  for  war,  two  of  Jacob's  sons,  Simeon  and  Levi,  took 
each  man  his  sword^  and  came  upon  the  city  boldly  ^  and  slew  all 
the  males ;  and  they  killed  Hamor  and  Sheehem,  and  took 
away  Dinah  out  of  the  house  ^.  And  as  soon  as  Simeon  and 
Levi  had  thus  executed  the  part  of  the  revenge,  which  they 
had  taken  upon  themselves  to  perform  for  the  abuse  of  their 
sister,  the  other  sons  of  Jacobs,  who  had  very  probably 
armed  their  servants,  and  were  ready  to  have  assisted  Simeon 
and  Levi,  if  they  had  wanted  it,  came  upon  the  slain,  and 
spoiled  the  city;  they  seized  upon  the  cattle  and  wealth  of 
the  Shechemites,  and  took  their  wives  and  their  little  ones 
captive.  Jacob  was  much  concerned  at  these  furious  pro- 
ceedings of  his  sons,  and  apprehended  that  the  inhabitants 
of  the  land  would  unite  against  him  for  this  violent  outrage ; 
but  his  sons  Simeon  and  Levi  were  so  warmed  with  the 
thoughts  of  the  dishonour  done  their  sister  and  family,  that 
they  did  not  think  they  had  carried  their  resentments  too 
fiur  for  so  base  an  injury  h.  However,  Jacob  thought  he 
should  be  more  secure,  if  he  removed  his  habitation  to 
some  other  part  of  the  country;  and  upon  receiving  a 
particular  direction  from  God  where  to  go,  he  removed  to 
Bethel*. 

Upon  Jacob's  designing  to  go  to  Bethel,  he  found  it  neces- 
sary to  make  a  reformation  in  his  family,  and  said  unto  his 
household,  and  to  all  that  were  unih  him.  Put  away  the 
strange  gods  that  are  among  you^;  so  that  one  would  guess 

f  Gen.  xxxiT.  25,  a6.  h  Gen.  xxziv.  31. 
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from  these  words  that  idols  and  idolatry  were  crept  into  his 
family;  and  some  writers  imagine  that  Rachel  his  wife 
introduced  them,  by  bringing  out  of  Haran  her  father's 
teraphim,  which  she  stole  at  her  coming  away  from  him.  Bat 
it  is  remarkable  that  Jacob  had  now  with  him  more  persons 
than  his  own  household ;  for,  over  and  above  these,  he  spake 
unto  all  that  were  toith  him.  The  captives  of  Shechem,  which 
his  sons  had  taken,  were  now  to  be  incorporated  into  his 
family,  and  he  had  to  reduce  them  into  new  order;  to  ab- 
rogate any  habits  of  their  dress  or  ornaments,  or  any  rites  or 
usages  in  religion,  which  they  might  have  used  at  Shechem, 
if  he  judged  them  unsuitable  to  his  religion,  or  to  the  order 
in  which  he  desired  to  keep  his  femily;  and  agreeably 
hereto,  the  gods  he  took  care  to  put  away  were  not  the 
teraphim,  or  little  pillars  or  statues,  which  Bachel  brought 
from  Haran  1,  but  the  ehhei  ?Mn^necar,  gods  of  the  stranger^ 
that  was  in  the  midst  of  them,  or  amongst  them,  i.  e.  of  the 
Shechemites,  whom  they  had  taken  captive,  and  brought 
into  his  &mily.  The  Hebrew  words  are  remarkaUy  dif- 
ferent from  our  English  translation :  the  word  strange  in  the 
Hebrew  does  not  refer  to  godSy  as  our  translators  took  it, 
and  therefore  rendered  the  place  strange  gods ;  bat  the  He- 
brew words  are  as  I  have  translated  them,  the  gods  of  ike 
stranger^  &c.  and  these,  together  with  the  superfluous  orna- 
ments of  dress  which  the  Shechemitish  women  had  used, 
were  what  he  took  away,  and  buried  under  an  oak  in  She- 
chem™,  in  order  to  preserve  in  his  fSunily  that  purity  of  wor- 
ship and  simplicity  of  life  and  manners  which  he  designed 
to  keep  up  amongst  them.  After  he  had  done  this,  he  re- 
moved for  Bethel,  and  gat  safe  thither:  the  inhabitants  of 
the  several  cities  round  about  him  were  so  far  from  any 
thoughts  of  attacking  him,  that  they  looked  upon  him  as  a 
person  powerful  enough  to  engage  with  any  of  them,  and 
were  very  much  afraid  of  him».  After  Jacob  came  to 
Bethel,  God  appeared  to  him,  and  confirmed  the  change  of 
his  name,  which  had  been  made  at  Jabbok,  and  gave  him 
fresh  assurance  of  his  design  of  blessing  and  multiplying  his 

I  See  vol.  i.  b.  v.  p.  208.  m  Gen.  xxxv.  4.  »  Ver.  5. 
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{KMterity,  and  of  giving  them  the  inheritance  of  the  land 
of  Canaan <>.  Some  time  after  this,  Jacob  journeyed  from 
Bethel,  and  near  Ephrath  his  wife  Bachel  died  in  labour 
of  Benjamin  P,  and  Jacob  buiied  her  near  Ephrath  or  Beth* 
lehemi.  From  hence  Jacob  removed,  and  spread  his  tent 
beyond  the  tower  of  Edar;  and  soon  after  he  removed 
bence,  and  came  to  the  plain  of  Mamre,  unto  the  city  of 
Arbah  or  Hebron,  unto  his  father  Isaac,  who  at  that  time 
lived  here^  He  had  met  with  several  misfortunes  from  the 
time  that  he  removed  from  Bethel;  the  death  of  his  wife 
at  Ephrath,  and  his  son  Beuben's  baseness  in  lying  with  his 
concubine  Bilhah  at  Edar;  and  besides  these,  there  was  a 
difference  amongst  his  children,  which  in  a  little  time  ended 
in  the  loss  of  his  son  Joseph  s. 

Joseph  was  his  beloved  child,  a  circumstance  which  drew 
upon  him  the  envy  of  his  brethren,  which  increased  to  a 
perfect  hatred,  upon  his  telling  them  some  dreams^  which 
seemed  to  imply  that  he  should  be  advanced  in  the  world 
far  above  any  of  them.  They  told  Jacob  of  Joseph's  dreams, 
and  Jacob  thought  it  proper  to  discountenance  the  aspiring 
thoughts  which  he  imagined  they  would  too  naturally  lead 
him  to ;  however,  he  could  not  but  think  in  his  heart,  that 
tbere  was  something  more  than  ordinary  in  them^  Some 
time  after,  Jacob  sent  Joseph  from  Hebron  to  Dothan, 
where  his  other  sons  were  taking  care  of  the  flocks.  As  soon 
as  Joseph  came  in  sight  of  them,  they  called  to  mind  his 
dreams,  and  were  in  a  great  heat  about  him,  and  designed 
to  kill  him;  but  Beuben  endeavoured  to  prevent  his  being 
murdered,  and  persuaded  them  to  throw  him  into  a  pit,  and 
there  to  leave  him,  intending  when  they  were  all  gone  to 
come  back  to  the  place  and  help  him  out,  and  so  to  send 
him  home  to  his  father"  :  but  whilst  they  were  in  these 
debates,  there  happened  to  come  some  Ishmaelites,  who  were 
travelling  from  mount  GUead  to  Egypt  with  spicery,  and 
upon  sight  of  them  they  determined  to  sell  him*.     They 
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sold  hiniy  and  the  Ishmaelites  carried  him  to  Egypt,  and 
there  sold  him  again  to  Potiphar,  the  captain  of  the  king's 
guard  y.  Jacob's  sons  killed  a  kid,  and  dipped  Joseph's 
coat  in  the  blood  of  it,  and,  at  their  coming  home,  told  their 
father  that  they  found  it  in  that  condition ;  so  that  Jacob 
thought  some  wild  beast  had  killed  him,  and  he  mourned 
exceedingly  for  him  2.  Joseph  was  more  than  seventeen 
years  old  when  his  brethren  sold  him  into  Egypt*,  and 
about  eight  or  nine  years  after  he  was  sold  thither,  Isaac, 
being  one   hundred    and    eighty   years   old,    died,  A.  M. 

Isaac's  death  brought  Esau  and  Jacob  to  another  meeting; 
for  Esau  came  from  Seir  to  Manure  to  assist  at  his  father's 
funeral,  and  to  receive  as  heir  his  father's  substance.  Jacob, 
though  he  came  to  Mamre  to  live  near  his  father  some 
years  before  Isaac  died,  had  yet  been  exceeding  careful 
of  laying  any  foimdation  for  a  misunderstanding  with  his 
brother,  and  therefore  had  not  brought  his  flocks  and  sab- 
stance  into  that  part  of  the  country :  for  we  find  that  when 
he  lived  at  Hebron,  his  sons  were  sent  to  take  care  of  the 
flocks  to  Shechem  and  Dothan^;  so  that  he  had  carefully 
kept  his  substance  at  a  distance,  and  given  Esau  no  reason 
to  suspect  that  he  had  any  ways  intermixed  what  he  had 
gotten  with  what  was  his  father's,  or  taken  any  oppor- 
tunity to  get  away  any  thing  from  his  fiather  to  Esau's 
hinderance.  Afler  Isaac  was  buried,  Esau  had  no  mind  to 
live  at  Mamre ;  for  he  considered  that  what  he  had  at  Seir, 
and  what  he  had  now  got  at  Canaan  by  his  fitther's  death, 
would  be  so  great  a  stock,  that  it  would  be  difficult  to  find 
sufficient  room  for  him  to  live  in  Canaan,  especially  if  his 
brother  Jacob  shoidd  settle  there  near  him;  and  therefore 
he  took  what  he  had  in  Canaan<^,  and  carried  it  with  him 
into  Seir. 

The  land  of  Seir  was  at  this  time  possessed  by  the  Horites 
or  Horims%  and  these  were  the  inhabitants  of  it  in  the  days 

y  Gen.  zxxvii.  36.  b  Gen.  xxxv.  28,  29. 
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of  Abraham ;  for  Chedorlaomer,  out  of  whose  hand  Abra- 
ham rescued  Lot,  found  them  here  when  he  brought  his 
annies  to  subdue  the  nations  of  Canaan'.  Seir  the  Horite 
was  cotemporary  with  Abraham  and  Chedorlaomer,  though 
probably  something  older  than  Abraham;  for  Esau^  Abra- 
ham's grandson,  married  Aholibamah  the  daughter  of  Seir's 
grandson'.  If  Seir  was  king  of  the  Horites,  he  might  fall 
in  battle ;  for  Chedorlaomer  smote  tlie  Horites  in  their  mount 
Seir,  unto  ElparanK  Under  the  sons  of  Seir,  the  Horites 
gathered  some  strength  again,  and  were  governed  by  Seir's 
sonsj  who  became  dukes  of  the  land^,  either  ruling  jointly, 
or  setting  up  several  little  sovereignties ;  and  in  the  time  of 
these  dukes^  Esau  came  to  live  at  Seir.  His  full  determi- 
nation of  settling  there  was  at  Isaac's  death  ^^  towards  the 
decline  of  Esau's  life;  for  Isaac  was  sixty  years  old  when 
Esau  was  bom^,  and  he  lived  to  be  one  hundred  and 
eightyin,  so  that  Esau  at  his  death  was  one  hundred  and 
twenty ;  and  this  must  be  in  the  time  of  the  third  generation 
from  Seir  when  the  children  of  Lotan  and  of  Zibeon  and 
of  Shobal  and  of  Anah,  the  sons  of  Seir,  ruled  the  land; 
and  agreeably  hereto  Esau  married  a  daughter  of  the  men 
of  this  generation,  Aholibamah  the  daughter  of  Anah; 
which  Anah  was  not  Anah  the  son  of  Seir,  but  Anah  the 
son  of  Zibeon,  and  grandson  of  Seir*';  tfM  was  that  Anah 
who  found  the  mules  in  the  wilderness^  as  he  fed  the  asses  of 
Zibeon  his  father  ^^  for  he  is  by  this  action  distinguished  from 
the  other  Anah.  The  sons  of  Seir  did  not  keep  the  domin- 
ion of  these  countries  long,  for  the  children  of  Esau  got  it 
from  them.  The  children  of  Esau  destroyed  the  Horites^  and 
dwelt  in  their  stead,  as  Israel  did  in  the  land  of  his  possession, 
which  the  Lord  gave  unto  him"^ ;  and  this  conquest  of  the 
Horites  happened  not  in  Esau's  days,  nor  in  his  children's 
or  grand-children's  days,  but  in  the  days  of  his  grand-chil- 
dren's children;  for  the  descendants  of  Esau,  who  became 
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dukes  of  Edom,  were  Timnay  Alia,  Jetheth,  Aholibamahf 
Elahy  Finon,  Kenaz^  Teman,  Mibzar,  Magdiel,  Tram,  as  the 
writer  of  the  Book  of  Chronicles  has  expressly  remarked  ^^ 
These  were  the  dukes  of  Edam :  Esau,  and  the  children  of 
Esau,  and  their  children,  are  all  enumerated,  but  they  are 
not  said  to  have  been  dukes  of  Edam;  but  the  persons  above 
mentioned  only.     I  am  sensible,  that  what   I  have  here 
offered  may  be  thought  not  entirely  to  agree  with  what  we 
find  in  the  thirty-sixth  chapter  of  Genesis.    In  that  chapter 
some  of  the  sons  of  Esau  are  said  to  have  been  dukes ',  and 
most  of  his  grand-children  are  likewise  said  to  have  arrived 
at  this   dignity  t.     But  in  answer  to  this  it  should  be  re- 
marked, that  the  verses  from  ver.  15.  to  ver.  20.  do  not  say 
that  the  sons  or  grandsons  of  Esau  there  mentioned  were 
dukes  of  Edom,  but  only  that  they  were  dukes  in  the  land  of 
Edam :  and  this  is  a  distinction  that  should  carefully  be  ob- 
served ;  for  the  true  matter  of  fact  was  this ;  the  children  of 
Esau,  in  the  days  of  Esau^s  sons  and  grandsons,  set  up  a 
form  of  government  amongst  themselves,  and  over  their  own 
fiimilies,  and  the  persons  that  ruled  them  were  dukes;  not 
aver  the  land  afEdam^  for  the  inhabitants  of  the  land  were 
not  yet  subject  to  them,  but  they  were  dukes  in  the  land,  and 
ruled  the  children  of  Esau,  and  so  were,  as  they  are  called, 
[alephaiv]  their   dukes'^.      Their    children    afterwards   con- 
quered the  Horites,  and  took  possession  of  the  whole  land, 
and  so  became  dukes  of  Edam;  and  the  persona  that  at- 
tained this  larger  dignity  were  the  persons  mentioned  ver. 
40,  41,  42,  43.  these  be  the  dukes  of  Edam.    And  thus  the 
several  parts  of  this  chapter  may  be  reconciled  to  one  an- 
other, and  this  chapter  made  entirely  agreeable  to  the  first 
chapter  of  i  Chronicles.     If  the  dukes  that  came  of  Esau 
had  been  all  alike  dukes  of  Edom,  they  would  have  been 
placed  all  together ;  but  some  of  them  being  only  the  rulers 
of  their  own  children,  and  the  others  the  governors  of  the 
whole  land,  the  writer  of  the  Book  of  Genesis  separates  and 
distinguishes  the  one  from  the  other ;  and  the  writer  of  the 

1  I  Chron,  i.  51,  ad  fin.  t  Ver.  15,  16,  17. 
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Book  of  Chronicles  does  not  mention  the  one  order  to  have 
been  dukes  at  all,  determining  to  give  the  title  to  those 
only  who  had  governed  the  whole  country.  The  children 
of  Esau,  when  they  had  made  themselves  dukes  of  Edom, 
continued  this  form  of  government  but  a  little  while,  for 
they  soon  after  set  up  a  king.  The  time  when  they  set  up  a 
king  may  be  determined  from  Moses:  they  were  governed 
by  dukes  when  the  Israelites  went  out  of  Egypt «,  and  they 
had  a  king  when  Moses  would  have  passed  through  their 
land  to  Canaan  7;  so  that  their  first  king  was  cotemporary 
with  Moses,  and  began  his  reign  a  little  after  the  Israelites 
came  out  of  Egypt,  i.  e.  about  A.  M.  2515" :  and  his  reign- 
ing at  this  time  is  very  consistent  with  his  succeeding  Esau's 
grand-children's  children ;  for  Moses  was  the  fifth  in  descent 
from  Jacob,  as  this  first  king  of  Edom  was  from  Esau ;  for 
the  father  of  Moses  was  Amram,  his  father  Cohath,  Levi 
was  the  father  of  Cohath,  and  son  of  Jacob  * ;  so  that  the 
descents  or  generations  in  each  family  correspond  very 
exactly :  the  first  king  of  Edom  was  Bela  the  son  of  Beor*^, 
and  he  was  the  brother  of  Balaam,  whom  Balak  sent  for 
about  this  time  to  curse  Israel;  for  Beor  was  Balaam's  fa- 
ther^. The  Edomites  had  eight  successive  kings  hcfore 
ihere  reigned  any  king  over  the  children  of  Israel^ ;  and  so 
they  might  very  well  have;  for,  from  the  beginning  of 
Bela's  reign,  to  the  time  that  Saul  was  anointed  king  over 
Israel,  A.  M.  2909%  is  three  hundred  and  ninety-nine 
years ;  so  that  these  eight  kings  of  Edom  must  be  supposed 
one  with  another  to  reign  something  above  forty-eight 
years  apiece,  which  suits  very  well  with  the  length  of  men's 
lives  in  these  times.  And  thus  I  have  gone  through  the 
account  we  have  of  Esau's  family,  from  Esau  to  the  time 
that  Saul  reigned  over  Israel;  and  I  think  from  what  has 
been  said  it  will  easily  appear,  that  the  several  parts  of  the 
thirty-sixth  chapter  of  Genesis  are  entirely  consistent  with 
one  another,  and  the  whole  agreeable   to  the   account  we 

X  Bxod.  XV.  15.  ^  Gen.  xxxvi.32. 

y  Numb.  xx.  14.  c  Numb.  xxii.  5. 

«  Archbishop  Usher's  Chronology.  d  Gen.  xxxvi.  31.   i  Chron  i.  43. 

•  1  Chron.  vi.  i,  2, 3.  «  Archbishop  Usher's  Chron. 
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have  of  the  same  family  in  the  Book  of  Chronicles.  Some 
learned  writers  have  made  great  difficulties  in  their  expli- 
cations of  Moses'^s  account  of  this  fitmily,  and  have  been  in 
great  doubt  whether  the  kings  mentioned  from  ver.  31.  to 
40.  were  sons  of  Esau,  or  Horites,  and  when  they  reigned: 
but  I  think  their  reigns  do  fall  so  naturally  into  the  compass 
of  time  in  which  I  have  placed  them^  that  there  can  be 
little  reason  to  imagine  that  this  is  not  the  true  place  of 
them ;  and  none,  if  Beor  the  father  of  Balaam  was  the  fii- 
ther  of  Bela^  the  first  of  these  kings,  which  seems  very  pro- 
bable; for  if  Beor,  mentioned  Gten.  xxxvi.  3  a.  had  not  been 
the  same  person  with  the  father  of  Balaam^^  Moses  would 
either  not  have  mentioned  the  name  at  all,  or  have  distin- 
guished the  one  person  from  the  other.  The  dukes  of  Edom 
being  placed  after  the  list  of  the  kings,  hath  occasioned 
some  learned  writers  to  imagine  that  they  succeeded  them, 
and  the  Latin  version  in  the  first  chapter  of  the  first  Book 
of  Chronicles  favours  their  opinion  very  much?,  but  the 
Hebrew  words  do  not  at  all  countenance  such  a  version; 
and  we  find  from  Saul's  time^  wherever  the  Edomites  are 
spoken  of,  they  were  governed  by  a  king,  and  not  by  dukes. 
It  is  said,  that  if  the  dukes  at  the  end  of  the  chapter  were 
before  the  kings,  then  the  order  of  the  narration  is  very  un- 
natural :  I  answer,  not  very  unnatural,  if  rightly  considered,  for 
it  is  only  thus ;  i.  We  have  an  account  of  Esau's  family  firom 
verse  9.  to  verse  15.  and  this  family  being  very  numerous,  for 
we  read  that  Esau  had  an  attendance  of  four  hundred  men,  it 
is  remarked,  that  they  set  up  a  civil  government  amongst 
themselves,  and  we  are  told  who  the  persons  were  that  bore 
rule  amongst  them,  from  verse  15.  to  verse  20.  2.  Then  fol- 
lows an  account  of  the  Horites,  in  whose  land  Esau  and  his 
children  dwelt,  from  verse  20.  to  verse  30.  3.  In  the  next  place 
we  have  an  account  of  the  kings  which  the  children  of  Esau 
were  governed  by  after  they  had  expelled  the  Horites,  and  be- 
fore the  time  that  the  Israelites  had  a  king,  from  verse  31.  to 
verse  39.     4.  It  is  remarked,  that  kings  were  not  the  first 


f  Numb.  xxii.  5.  Mwrtuo  autem  Adad,  ducet  pro  regiim 

f  I  Chron.  i.  5 1 .  is  translated  thus :     esse  cwperunt. 
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rulers  of  the  land  of  Edom  which  the  sons  of  Esau  set  up, 
for  they  had  one  generation  of  dukes  of  Edom,  verse  40.  to 
the  end.  The  most  learned  dean  Frideaux  very  justly  ob- 
serves^, that  ^'  the  words  in  the  31st  verse  of  this  chapter, 
<*  And  these  are  the  kings  that  reigned  in  the  land  of  Edom^ 
^  before  there  reigned  any  king  wer  the  land  oflsradj  could 
'^not  have  been  said,  till  after  there  had  been  a  king 
''  in  Israel,  and  therefore  cannot  be  Moses's  words,  but 
**  must  have  been  interpolated  afterwards  ;^  and  it  is  hard 
to  conceive,  that  the  list  of  kings  there  mentioned  could  be 
inserted  by  him,  when  all,  except  the  first,  reigned  aft«r 
Moses  was  dead.  If  this  be  the  case,  if  I  coidd  have  the 
authority  of  any  learned  writer  to  suppose  that  Ezra,  or 
whoever  was  the  inspired  writer  that  inserted  them  S  might 
at  fixst  insert  these  kings  after  the  dukes  at  the  end  of  the 
chapter,  but  that  some  careless  transcribers  have  misplaced 
them,  I  should  readily  embrace  it. 

We  meet  with  no  ftirther  mention  of  Esau's  life,  death, 
or  actions,  in  Moses's  history;  but  it  may  not  be  amiss, 
before  we  leave  him,  to  take  a  short  view  of  his  character. 
Esau  was  a  plain,  generous,  and  honest  man :  for  we  have 
no  reason,  from  any  thing  that  appears  in  his  life  or  actions, 
to  think  him  wicked  beyond  other  men  of  his  age  and 
times;  and  his  generous  and  good  temper  appears  from  all 
his  behaviour  towards  his  brother.  The  artifice  used  to  de- 
prive him  of  the  blessing  did  at  the  time  abundantly  ezurage 
him,  and,  in  the  heat  of  passion,  he  thought  when  Isaac 
should  be  dead  to  take  a  full  revenge,  and  kill  his  brother 
for  supplanting  him;  but  a  little  time  reduced  him  to  be 
calm  again,  and  he  never  took  one  step  to  Jacob's  injury. 
When  they  first  met,  he  was  all  humanity  ahd  afiection^; 
and  he  had  no  uneasiness,  when  he  found  that  Jacob  fol- 
lowed him  not  to  Seir,  but  went  to  live  near  his  father :  and 
at  Isaac's  death,  we  do  not  find  he  made  any  difficulty  of 
quitting  Canaan,  which  was  the  very  point  which,  if  he  had 


^  Connect,  part  i.  book  ▼.  49a.  ed.  of  this  and  the  other  interpolations 

SfOb  1735.  which  he  mentions,  pag.  493. 

t  The  most  learned  dean  intimates         ^  Gen.  xxxiii.  4. 
Bzra  to  be  undoubtedly  the  author 
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harboured  any  latent  intentions',  «wpuld  have  reyived  all  his 
resentments.  He  is  indeed  called  in  Scripture  the  profiine 
Esau^  and  he  is  said  to  have  been  Hited  of  God;  the  ekU- 
dren,  says  St.  Paul™,  being  not  yet  bom^  neither  having  done 
any  good  or  evil,  that  the  purpose  of  God  according  t^  election 
might  standi  not  of  works y  but  of  him  that  caUleth;  U  toas  said 
unto  her^  The  elder  shall  serve  the  younger.  And  it  is  written, 
Jacob  have  I  loved,  and  Esau  have  I  hated^.  There  is,  I  think, 
no  reason  to  infer  from  any  of  these  expressions  that  £sau 
was  a  very  wicked  man,  or  that  God  hated  and  punished 
him  for  an  immoral  life.  For,  i.  The  sentence  here  against 
him  is  said  expressly  to  be  founded  not  upon  his  actions, 
for  it  was  determined  before  the  children  had  done  good  or 
evil.  2.  God's  hatred  of  Esau,  here  spoken  of  by  St.  Paul, 
was  not  an  hatred  which  induced  him  to  punish  him  with 
any  evil ;  for  Esau  was  as  happy  in  all  the  blessings  of  this 
life  as  either  Abraham  or  Isaac  or  Jacob,  and  his  posterity 
had  a  land  designed  by  God  to  be  their  possession  as  well  as 
the  children  of  Jacob ;  and  they  were  enabled  to  drive  out 
and  dispossess  the  inhabitants  of  it,  as  Israel  did  to  the  laud 
of  his  possession  ^ ;  and  they  were  put  in  possession  of  it  much 
sooner  than  the  Israelites;  and  God  was  pleased  to  protect 
them  in  the  enjoyment  of  it,  and  to  caution  the  Israelites 
against  invading  them  with  a  remarkable  strictness  i^,  as  he 
also  cautioned  them  against  invading  the  land  which  he  de- 
signed to  give  to  the  children  of  Lot^.  And  as  God  was 
pleased  thus  to  bless  Esau  and  his  children  in  the  blesdngs 
of  this  life,  even  as  much  as  he  blessed  Abraham  or  Isaac 
or  Jacob,  if  not  more;  so  why  may  we  not  hope  to  find 
him  with  them  at  the  last  day,  as  well  as  Job  or  Lot,  or  any 
other  good  and  virtuous  man,  who  was  not  designed  to  be  a 
partaker  of  the  blessing  given  unto  Abraham  ?  For,  3.  All 
the  punishment  that  was  inflicted  on  Esau  was  an  exclusion 
from  being  heir  of  the  blessing  promised  to  Abraham  and  to 
his  seed,  which  was  a  fiskvour  not  granted  to  Lot,  to  Job,  to 
several  other  very  virtuous  and  good  men.    4.  St.  Paul,  in 

1  Hcb.  xii.  16.  o  Deut.  ii.  5.  and  12. 

m  Rom.  ix.  11,  12.  P  Ver.  4,  5. 

n  Ver.  13.  q  Ver.  9. 
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the  passage  before  cited,  does  not  intend  to  represent  Esau 
as  a  person  that  had  particularly  merited  God's  displeasure, 
but  to  shew  the  Jews  that  God  had^  all  along  given  the 
favours  that  led  to  the  Messiah  where  he  pleased ;  to  Abra- 
ham, not  to  Lot;  to  Jacob,  not  to  Esau;  as,  at  the  time 
St.  Paul  wrote,  the  Gentiles  were  made  the  people  of  God, 
and  not  the  Jews.  5.  Esau  is  indeed  called  profane  {fiifirikosi] ; 
but  I  think  that  word  does  not  mean  wicked  or  immoral 
[aff€firis  or  AfiaprttAos] ' ;  he  was  called  so  for  not  having  that 
due  value  for  the  priest's  office  which  he  ought  to  have  had. 
In  this  point  there  seems  to  have  been  a  defect  in  his  cha- 
racter ;  hunting  and  such  diversions  of  life  were  more  pleas- 
ing to  him,  than  the  views  and  prospects  which  the  promises 
of  God  had  opened  to  his  family,  and  which  his  brother  Jacob 
was  more  thoughtful  about  than  he.  And  therefore,  though 
I  think  it  does  not  appear  that  he  was  cut  off  from  being  the 
heir  of  them  by  any  particular  action  in  his  life,  yet  his 
temper  and  thoughts  do  appear  to  be  such,  as  to  evidence 
that  God*s  purpose  towards  Jacob  was  founded  upon  the 
traest  wisdom ;  Jacob  being  in  himself  the  fittest  person  to 
be  the  heir  of  the  mercies  which  God  designed  him. 

When  Joseph  was  sold  into  the  family  of  Potiphar,  he 
soon  obtained  himself  a  station  in  which  he  might  have 
lived  with  great  comfort.  His  master  saw  that  he  was  a 
youth  of  great  wit  and  diligence,  and  very  prosperous  in 
his  undertakings,  and  in  a  little  time  he  made  him  his 
steward',  and  put  all  his  affairs  imder  his  management. 
When  he  was  thus  in  a  condition  of  life  in  which  he  might 
have  been  very  happy,  his  mistress  fell  in  love  with  him; 
but  in  the  integrity  of  his  heart  he  refused  to  comply  with 
her  desires,  and  took  the  liberty  to  reprove  her  for  them, 
and  shunned  all  opportunities  of  being  at  any  time  alone 
with  her*.  Whether  she  feared  by  his  manner  and  beha- 
viour that  he  might  accuse  her  to  her  husband,  or  whether 
she  was  enraged  at  the  slight  she  thought  hereby  offered 
her,  upon  his  peremptorily  refusing  to  comply  with  her, 

r  I  Tim-  i.  9.  ■  Gen.  xxxix.  4.  t  Ver.  8,  9, 10. 
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she  accused  him  to  Potiphar  of  a  design  to  raidsh  her,  and 
had  him  laid  in  prison.     Joseph  was  kept  in  prison  aboye 
two  years,  but  he  got  into  favour  with  the  keeper  of  the 
prison,  and  was  entrusted  by  him  with  the  management  of 
all  the  affairs  belonging  to  die  prison,  and  with  the  custody 
of  the  prisoners^.    Two  years  and  something  more  after 
Joseph's  imprisonment',  the  king  of  Egypt  dreamed  two 
very  remarkable  dreams,  both  which  seemed  to  be  of  much 
the  same  import:  the  king  had  a  great  uneasiness  about 
them,  and  the  more,  because  none  of  his  magi  could  inter- 
pret or  tell  him  the  meaning  of  them.    In  the  midst  of 
his  perplexity,  his  chief  butler  or  cupbearer  called  to  mind 
that  himself  had  been  some  time  before  under  the  king's 
displeasure,  and  in  prison  with  Joseph,  and  that  Joseph  had 
very  punctually  interpreted  a  dream  of  his,  and  another  of 
the  king^s  baker,  who  was  in  prison  with  himX:  he  gave 
the  king  an  account  of  it,  which  occasioned  Joseph  to  be 
sent  for.     Joseph  came,  and  heard  the  king's  dreams,  and 
told  him  the  meaning  of  them  was,  that  there  would  be  all 
over  Egypt  first  of  all  seven  years'  plenty,  and  then  a  soTere 
famine  for  seven  years ;  and  added,  that  since  it  had  pleased 
God  thus  to  inform  the  king  what  seasons  he  intended,  he 
hoped  he  would  make  a  right  use  of  the  information,  and 
appoint  some  discreet  and  wise  person,  with  proper  officers 
under  him,  to  gather  a  fifth  part  of  each  plenteous  year's 
product,  and  to  lay  it  up  in  store  agaiast  the  time  of  scarcity. 
The  king  conceived  a  very  great  opinion  of  Joseph,  both 
from  his  interpretation  of  the  dreams,  and  from  the  advice 
he  gave  upon  them,  and  thought  no  one  could  be  so  fit  to 
manage  the  office  of  gathering  the  com   in  the  years  of 
plenty  as  he  who  had  so  wisely  thought  of  a  scheme  so  be- 
neficial, and  therefore  he  immediately  made  him  his  deputy 
over  the  land  of  Egypt '.     Joseph  was,  I    think,  above 
twenty  years  old  when  his  brethren  sold  him,  and  he  was 
thirty  when  Pharaoh  thus  advanced  him* ;  so  that  it  pleased 
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God  in  less  than  ten  years  to  promote  him,  from  a  lad,  the 
younger  son  of  a  private  traveller,  through  various  changes 
and  accidents  of  Kfe,  by  several  steps,  and  not  without  a 
mixture  of  some  severe  misfoitunes,  to  be  the  head  of  a  very 
potent  kingdom,  inferior  only  to  him  who  wore  the  crown. 
He  wore  the  king's  ring,  had  aU  the  marks  and  distinctions 
that  belong  to  the  highest  rank  of  life ;  rode  in  Pharaoh's 
second  chariot;  and  wherever  he  passed,  the  officers  ap- 
pointed cried  before  him.  Bow  the  knee^.  Pharaoh  called 
Joseph  Zaphnaihpaaneah^,  and  married  him  to  the  priest  of 
On's  daughter:  he  had  two  sons  by  her,  Manasseh  and 
£pliraim<i. 

In  the  years  of  plenty  Joseph  had  gathered  a  sufficient 
stock  of  com,  not  for  Egypt  only,  but  to  supply  the  neigh- 
bouring countries:  and  in  the  years  of  famine,  when  he 
opened  his  stores  and  sold  out  his  provision,  he  acquired  for 
the  king  immense  riches.  The  Egyptians  bought  his  corn 
with  money,  until  all  the  money  of  the  land  of  Egypt,  and 
all  that  could  be  procured  out  of  the  land  of  Canaan,  was 
in  Pharaoh's  treasury;  then  they  exchanged  their  cattle  for 
com,  until  Pharaoh  had  purchased  all  them  also ;  in  the 
last  place,  they  sold  their  lands  and  possessions,  so  that  by 
Joseph's  conduct,  Pharaoh  was  become  sole  proprietor  of  all 
the  money,  cattle,  and  lands  of  all  Egypt  <^.  There  are  two 
or  three  particulars  very  remarkable  in  Joseph's  management 
of  this  afiair.  i.  When  the  Egyptians  had  parted  with  all 
their  money,  cattle,  and  lands,  and  still  wanted  sustenance, 
they  offered  to  become  Pharaoh's  sei-vants';  but  Joseph  re- 
fused to  accept  of  this  offer.  He  seems  to  have  had  a  great 
and  true  insight  into  things,  and  could  not  think  that  he 
should  really  advance  his  master's  interest  by  keeping  his 


b  Gen.  zli.  41 — ^44.    The  best  expo-  ton,  in  verb.  ^nSM  Abrtk^  Vox  ^gffpHa 
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subjects  in  poverty  and  slavery.  He  was  desirous  to  establish 
a  sufficient  revenue  for  the  occasions  of  the  crown »  and  at 
the  same  time  to  give  the  subject  a  property  of  their  own, 
as  well  to  excite  their  industry  to  improve  it,  as  to  raise  in 
them  a  sense  of  duty  and  affection  to  the  government  that 
protected  them  in  the  secure  enjoyment  of  it.  For  this 
reason  Joseph  returned  back  possessions  to  all  the  people, 
upon  condition  of  paying  yearly  the  fifth  part  of  the  pro- 
duct of  their  lands  to  the  king  for  everS.  a.  When  he  re- 
turned the  lands  back  again  to  the  people,  he  did  not  put 
them  in  possession  each  man  of  what  was  his  own  before, 
but  he  removed  them  from  one  end  of  Egypt  to  the  other  ^ ; 
wisely  foreseeing,  that  few  men  would  have  so  easy  sense  of 
their  condition  in  the  enjoyment  of  what  had  formerly  been 
their  own  without  tax  or  burthen,  but  now  received  upon 
terms  of  disadvantage,  as  they  would  have  in  the  possession 
of  what  never  was  their  own,  though  they  held  it  upon  the 
same  conditions.  3.  When  Joseph  bought  in  the  lands  of 
Egypt  for  Pharaoh,  he  bought  not  the  priests'  lands,  for  they 
did  eat  their  portion  which  Pharaoh  gave  them,  and  there- 
fore sold  not  their  lands :  and  so,  when  afterwards  the  whole 
kingdom  came  to  be  taxed  the  fifth  part,  the  priests'  lands 
were  excepted,  because  they  became  not  Pharaoh'si.  A 
right  honourable  writer  makes  the  following  remark  upon 
this  favour  shewn  the  priests :  "  To  what  height  of  power 
*^  the  established  priesthood  was  arrived  even  at  that  time, 
^  may  be  conjectured  hence ;  that  the  crown  (to  speak  in  a 
^  modern  style)  offered  not  to  meddle  with  the  church  lands; 
'^  and  that,  in  this  great  revolution,  nothing  was  attempted 
"  so  much  as  by  way  of  purchase  or  exchange  in  prejudice 
"  of  this  landed  clergy ;  the  prime  minister  himself  having 
**  joined  his  interest  with  theirs,  and  entered  by  marriage 
*' into  this  alliance ^.^'  To  this  I  answer:  i.  I  have  al- 
ready shewn,  that  the  priests  of  Egypt  were  the  heads  of 
all  the  families  of  the  land,  not  raised  to  be  so  by  their 
priesthood,  but  they  became  the  priests,  because  they  were 

s  Gen.  zlvii.  34.  36.  k  Lord    Shaftesbui/a   Chancteiut. 
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originally  persons  of  the  highest  rank :   they  were  reputed 
almost  equal  to  the  kings,  consulted  upon  all  public  affairs 
of  consequence,  and  some  of  them  generally  upon  a  Tacancy 
succeeded  to  the  crown;  and  if  this  be  true,  it  does  not 
seem   likely  that   they  should   want   Joseph's    alliance   to 
strengthen   their  interest,  or  to  obtain   them   any  favour. 
2.  Whatever  favour  was  shewn  them,  Moses  represents  it 
as  proceeding  from  the  king,  and  not  from  Joseph:    the 
land  of  the  priests  bought  he  not,  [ci  chock  le  cohanim  meeth 
Pharaoh,]  because  there  toae  a  decree  for  (in  favour  of)  the 
priests  from  even  Pharaoh^,  i.  e.  because  Pharaoh  had  made 
a   decree  expressly  against  it;    or  we  may  translate   the 
words  agreeably  to  our  English  version,  because  there  teas  an 
appointment  for  the  priests  from  even  Pharaoh,  and  they  did 
eat  their  appointed  or  assigned  portion,  which  Pharaoh  gave 
them^  wherefore  they  sold  not  their  lands:  take  the  words 
either  way  the  favour  to  the  priests  proceeded  from  Pha- 
raoh.    It  may  perhaps  be  here  asked,  why  Pharaoh,  when 
be  thought  fit  to  lessen  the  property  of  his  common  sub- 
jects, did  not  also  attempt  to  reduce  in  some  measure  the 
exorbitant  wealth  ,of  the  priests,  who,  according  to  Diodorus 
Siculus™,  were  possessed  of  a  third  part  of  the  whole  land. 
To  this  we  may  answer :  the  Egyptian  priests  were  obliged 
to  provide  all  sacrifices,  and  to  bear  all  the  charges  of  the 
national  religion;  and  religion  was  in  these  days  a  matter 
of  very  great  expence  to  them,  who  were  to  supply  what 
was  requisite  for  the  performance  of  the  offices  of  it.     The 
numerous   sacrifices,  that  were   appointed  to  be  offered  in 
these   times,  could  not  be   provided,  nor  the   preparations 
and  ceremonies  in  offering  them  performed,  but  at  a  very 
great  charge ;  at  so  great  an  one,  that  we  find  in  countries 
where  the  soil  was  not  fruitful,  and  consequently  the  people 
poor,  they  did  not  well  know  how  to  bear  the  burthen  of 
religion ;    and  therefore  Lycurgus,  when   he   reformed   the 
Lacedaemonian   state,  instituted   sacrifices   the  meanest  and 
cheapest  he  could  think  of,  that  he  might  not  make  reli- 

i  Gen.  xlvii.  22.  m  Diodor.  Sic.  l.i.  §.  73. 
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gion  too  expensive  for  his  people  °.  Egypt  was  a  fertile 
and  rich  country^  and  most  probably  both  king  and  people 
were  desirous  of  having  the  public  religion  appear  with  a 
suitable  splendour:  and  I  do  not  find  that  even  Aristotle 
could  compute  that  less  than  a  fourth  part  of  the  lands  of 
his  republic  could  suffice  for  these  uses®;  and  suppose  we 
should  allow  them  no  more  in  Egypt^  yet  there  would 
still  remain  a  difficulty ;  for  the  priests  of  Egypt  were  the 
whole  body  of  the  nobility  of  the  land.  They  were  the 
king's  counsellors  and  assistants  in  all  affidrs  that  concerned 
the  public ;  they  were  joint  agents  with  him  {aw€pyol^]  in 
some  things;  in  some  others  the  king  himself  was  to  be 
directedand  instructed  by  them,  in  these  they  are  said  to  be 
his  €lariyriTai  kcu  bibdaKa\oi%  They  were  the  professors  and 
cultivators  of  asti'onomy,  an  useful  science  at  this  time, 
without  which  even  Sigriculture  itself  could  not  have  pro- 
ceeded. They  were  the  keepers  of  the  public  registers, 
memoirs,  and  chronicles  of  the  kingdom ;  in  a  word^  under 
the  king,  they  were  the  magistrates,  and  filled  all  the 
prime  offices':  and  if  we  consider  them  in  some  or  other 
of  these  views,  we  may  possi^ily  allow,  that  Pharaoh  might 
think  that  they  had  not  too  much  to  support  the  stations 
they  were  to  act  in,  and  for  that  reason  he  ordered  that  no 
tax  should  be  raised  upon  them. 

As  there  came  many  persons  of  the  neighbouring  na- 
tions to  Egypt  to  buy  com;  so  amongst  others  Jacob  was 
obliged  to  send  his  sons  from  Canaan'.  Joseph,  as  soon  as 
he  saw  them,  knew  them,  and  upon  their  bowing  down 
before  him,  he  remembered  his  former  dreams.  He  for 
some  time  kept  himself  very  reserved,  pretended  to  suspect 
them  for  spies,  and  several  ways  seemed  to  use  them  with 
an  exceeding  strictness,  so  as  to  make  them  think  them- 
selves in  great  extremities :  at  last  he  discovered  himself  to 
them,  sent  for  his  father  down  to  Egypt,  and  obtained  for 


n  Plutarch,  in.  vit.  Lycurgi.  r  Acvrcpc^oyrct  /Aerk  fiaaikia  rmart 

o  Arifltot.  de  republic.  1.  tu.  c.  io.  Mfyus  jcal  reus  i^waiau.     Id.  ibid, 

p  Diodor.  Sic.  ubi  sup.  e  Gen.  zlii. 
q  Ibid. 
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liim  and  his  family  a  residence  in  the  land  of  Goshen.  Here 
they  lived  and  flourished  in  favour  with  the  king,  and  with 
the  Egyptians^  for  Joseph's  sake  ^ 

Jacob  came  into  Egypt  A.  M.  2298,  for  he  was  130  years 
old  when  he  came  into  Pharaoh's  presence";  and  he  was 
bom  A.  M.  2168^;  so  that  counting  130  years  from  the 
year  of  his  birth^  we  shall  come  to  the  year  above  men- 
tioned.    I  may  here  take  occasion  to  fix  the  chronology  of 
the  several  transactions  we  have  passed  over.     i.  Joseph  was 
about  38  years  old  in  the  beginning  of  the  famine;  for  he 
was  30  when  he  was  first  brought  into  Pharaoh's  presence, 
just  at  the  beginning  of  the  seven  years  of  plenty^ :  he  was 
38  two  or  three  years  before  his  father  came  into  Egypt; 
for  he  revealed  himself  to  his  brethren,  and  sent  for  his  fa- 
ther at  the  end  of  the  second  year's  famine  ^ ;  so  that  he  was 
38  about  A.  M.  2295>  and  consequently  Joseph  was  bom 
A.  M.  2257.     2.  Joseph's  birth  was  six  years  before  Jacob 
left  Laban;  for  Jacob  served  Laban  in  all  twenty  years  % 
and  fourteen  of  the  twenty  years  were  over  at  Joseph's 
birth  ^y  the  time  being  then  expired  which  Jacob  was  to 
serve   Laban    for   his   wives;    so    that   Jacob    left    Laban 
A.  M.    2263,   and   Jacob    came   to   Laban   A.  M.   2243. 
3.  Jacob  married   seven  years   after  he   came  to  Laban  % 
L  e.   A.  M.   2250;    and   thus  Jacob    being    bom   A.  M. 
2168,  was  about  75  years  old  when  he  first  came  to  La- 
ban, and  89  at  Joseph's  birth.     We  are  not  exactly  in- 
formed when  Benjamin  was  bom,  when  Bachel  died,  or 
when  Joseph  was  sold  into  Egypt;  but  we  may  conjecture 
very  nearly;   for  Joseph  was  17  years  old  when  he  was 
feeding  his  fitther's  flock  with  the  sons  of  Bilhah  ^ :  Benja- 
min was  not  then  bom;  for  Joseph  was  at  that  time  the 
son  of  his  father^s  old  age,  or  youngest  son « ;  and  Rachel, 
who  died  in  labour  of  Benjamin,  was  alive  when  Joseph 


t  Gen.    zlii,  zliii,  xUt,   xbr,   Hn,         *  Gen.  zzxi.  38. 

zlfii.  b  Gen.  zxz.  25,  26. 

n  Gen.  zlm  9.  c  Gen.  zxix.  20,  21. 

>  See  p.  337.  d  Gen.  zzxyiL  2. 

J  Gen.  zlL  46.  «  Ver.  3. 
X  Gen.  zIt.  6. 
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dreamed  his  dreams^  for  which  his  brethren  hated  him^ 
Rachel  died  and  Benjamin  was  born  near  Ephrath  s^  before 
Jacob  came  to  Isaac  at  Hebron :  Jacob  did  not  go  direcdy 
to  Hebron  as  soon  as  Bachel  was  buried,  but  made  some 
stop  at  Edar  ^ :  Jacob  was  come  to  Hebron,  and  sent  Jo- 
seph thence  back  to  his  brethren,  when  they  took  him^  and 
sold  him  into  Egypt  ^  From  these  seyeral  particulars  it 
seems  most  probable,  that  Benjamin  was  bom,  and  Rachel 
died,  when  Joseph  was  about  i6,  A.  M.  2273,  ^^^  ^^  ^^^ 
but  17  when  he  told  his  father  of  the  evil  actions  of  his 
brothers  at  Edar^,  where  Jacob  lived  after  Rachel  died^ 
Jacob  might  come  to  Hebron  in  about  five  or  six  years  after 
this,  and  soon  after  his  coming  thither  Joseph  was  sold  into 
Egypt,  i.  e.  when  he  was  about  22  years  old,  about  nine 
years  before  the  death  of  Isaac,  A.  M.  2279. 

Seventeen  years  "^  after  Jacob  came  into  Egypt,  he  fell  sick 
and  died.  Jacob  was  a  person  in  every  respect  very  con- 
siderable: his  capacity  was  great,  his  natural  parts  quick 
and  ready,  and  the  revelations  which  God  was  pleased  to 
make  him  were  very  many,  and  very  remarkable:  it  was 
an  argument  of  his  being  a  person  of  great  prudence  and 
sagacity,  that  he  so  much  prized  the  privileges  of  Esau's 
birthright:  and  in  eveiy  turn  of  his  life,  (in  his  conduct 
with  Laban ;  in  his  address  to  his  brother  Esau ;  in  his 
sense  of  his  sons'*  revenge  upon  the  Shechemites,)  he  ex- 
pressed himself  a  man  of  a  quick  and  ready  apprehension,  to 
foresee  the  evils  that  might  befall  him,  and  of  great  courage 
and  prudence  to  shape  himself  the  best  way  through  them. 
The  life  of  Isaac  seems  to  have  been  the  life  of  a  plain 
and  virtuous  honest  man,  without  any  great  variety  or  very 
extraordinary  turns  in  it :  he  had  a  vast  substance  left  him 
by  his  father  Abraham  to  carry  him  through  the  world,  and 

t  Gen.  zzxTii.  to.  three   yean :    Jacob    married    Radwl 

K  Gen.  xxxY.  16—19.  ^^en    he    had    been    with   Laban   a 

^  Ver.  21,  22.  week   more   than   seven    jears,  L  e. 

1  Gen.  xxxvii.  14.  A.  M.  2250.     According  to  our  com- 

^  Ver.  2.  pntation    Rachel    died    twenty-three 

1  Demetrius  in  Euseb.  Praep.  Evang.  years    after    this,   so   that    we   agree 

lib.  ix.   c.  21.   says,  that  Rachel  died  exactly  with  Demetrius. 

when  she  had  lived  with  Jacob  twenty-  m  Gen.  zlvii.  2S. 
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he  liyed  upon  it  all  his  life  almost  always  in  or  near  the 
same  place :  Abraham  died  at  Mamre,  and  there  Isaac  lived 
and  died,  and  we  do  not  find  he  lived  any  where  else,  ex- 
cept only  when  a  famine  obliged  him  to  remove  to  Gerar** ; 
and  (jerar  was  so  near  to  Mamre,  that  we  may  affirm  that 
he  spent  his  whole  life  within  about  the  compass  of  a  hun- 
dred or  a  htmdred  and  twenty  miles:  but  Jacob  was  born 
to  greater  things,  and  designed  to  be  more  known  to  the 
world:  he  had  no  great  substance  left  him  from  his  father, 
but  was  to  rise  by  his  own  industry  and  God'^s  blessing :  he 
was  sent  into  Padan-Aram  to  obtain  himself  a  wife,  and  by 
his  diligence  to  make  a  provision  for  his  family,  which  he 
was  enabled  to  do  in  twenty  years  in  so  ample  a  manner,  as 
to  live  afterwards  in  credit  and  reputation  with  the  princes 
of  his  age^ ;  nay,  and  to  have  even  those  of  his  rank  stand 
in  fear  of  attempting  to  offer  him  any  injury.  Towards  the 
dose  of  his  life  God  was  pleased  to  strip  him  of  what  I 
might  call  all  his  adventitious  happiness,  and  to  leave  him 
only  his  children  and  a  few  necessaries;  for  we  find  the 
pressure  of  the  famine  had  dispersed  his  numerous  family ; 
for  he  did  not  go  down  to  Egypt  master  of  two  bands  of 
foUowersP,  nor  possessed  of  his  Shechemitish  captives,  but  he 
brought  thither  with  him,  besides  his  sons'  wives,  only  sixty- 
six  persons,  being  his  children  and  grandchildren,  with  the 
cattle  and  goods  which  he  then  had^;  but  even  then,  by 
the  influence  of  his  son  Joseph,  he  was  received  in  Egypt 
with  credit  and  respect,  and  admitted  into  the  king's  pre- 
sence as  a  person  of  great  worth  and  eminence;  for  it  is 
particularly  remarked  that  he  blessed  Pharaoh'.  As  the 
turns  of  Jacob's  life  were  thus  great  and  many,  so  he  had 
very  firequent  and  remarkable  revelations  to  support  and 
guide  him  in  his  passage  through  them :  we  have  no  men- 
tion of  any  revelations  to  Isaac  above  twice  or  thrice  in 
his  whole  life,  and,  indeed,  the  circumstances  of  his  life 
required  no  more ;  but  with  Jacob  God  was  pleased  to  con- 
verse more  frequently,  and  to  give  him  a  fuller  knowledge 

B  Gen.  zxTi.  he  left  Hanm.  Gen.  xzzii.  7. 

o  Gen.  zxziii.  zzxIt.  zzx?.  5.  4  Gen.  zln.  a6. 

P  80  numerous  was  his  fitmily  when         ^  Gen.  xhiL  16. 
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of  the  manner  in  which  he  designed  to  deal  with  his  pos- 
terity. When  Isaac  purposed  to  dispose  of  the  Messing 
promised  to  Abraham^  it  is  Tery  evident  that  he  did  not  know 
how  God  intended  it  should  be  given ;  for  he  purposed  to 
have  disposed  of  it  to  the  person  who  was  not  to  be  the  heir 
of  it":  he  did  indeed  by  the  contrivance  of  Rebekah  hap- 
pen to  give  it  right;  and  when  he  had  given  it,  God  was 
pleased  to  enlighten  his  understandings  and  in  some  small 
measure  to  inform  him  what  should  be  the  circumstances 
of  his  sons  and  their  posterity :  but  Jacob,  when  he  came  to 
draw  towards  his  end^  had  a  much  greater  share  of  this 
prophetical  knowledge  imparted  to  him:  he  was  enabled 
with  great  exactness  to  enter  into  the  circumstances  of  the 
lives  of  Joseph^s  sons^;  and  when  he  came  to  tell  his  chil- 
dren what  should  befall  them  in  the  latter  dajrs",  he  oouki 
offer  the  hints  of  many  things  that  belonged  particularly  to 
the  families  of  each  of  his  children;  as  may  be  best  seen 
hereafter^  when  we  shall  remark,  in  their  proper  places,  how 
the  things  foretold  by  him  were  fulfilled  to  their  posterity. 
As  the  life  of  Jacob  was  more  remarkable  and  various  than 
the  life  of  his  father  Isaac,  so  we  find  larger  accounts  of  it 
amongst  the  heathen  writers.  We  find  but  little  mention 
of  Isaac  any  where  but  in  the  sacred  writings ;  so  little,  that 
some  of  the  heathen  historians,  who  inquired  after  the  ac- 
counts of  Abraham's  family,  did  not  know  there  was  such  a 
person  as  Isaac ;  but  took  Jacob  or  Israel  to  be  the  son  of 
Abraham  ^ ;  but  Jacob's  life  was  celebrated  by  many  of 
their  ancient  writers:  EusebiusY  gives  a  large  account  of 
the  life  of  Jacob,  which  he  took  from  Demetrius,  and  De- 
metrius had  it  from  the  annals  of  Alexander  Folyhistor': 
the  account  agrees  in  the  main  with  that  of  Moses ;  but  in 
little  particulars  differs  remarkably  from  it :  Demetrius  fixes 
the  dates  and  times  of  many  transactions  in  Jacob's  life, 
which  Moses  has  not  determined,  and  he  fixes  some  in  a 
manner  which  will  not  exactly  agree  with  some  other  of 
Moses's  computations ;  which  seems  to  me  to  evidence,  that 

■  Gen.  xxrii  xxxvi.  c.  2. 

t  Gen.  xlviii.  10 — ti,  y  Plrsp.  Evang.  lib.  iz.  c  21. 

u  Gen.  zlix.  t  Id.  ibid,  ad  fin.  cap. 

X  Justin  from  Trogtu  Pompeius^  lib. 
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be  did  not  copy  from  Moses,  as  indeed  there  was  no  need 
be  should ;  for  the  ancient  history  even  of  these  early  times 
was  written  by  various  writers  %  who  differed  in  some  cir- 
cumstances from  one  another^  and  therefore  took  their  hints 
from  different  originals;  and  amongst  the  rest  a  very  large 
mention  was  made  of  Jacob  by  Theodotus^  a  very  ancient 
historian,  who  wrote  the  Phoenician  antiquities  \  and  whose 
works  Chaetus  translated  into  Greek,  a  part  of  which  trans- 
lation relating  to  Jacob  is  preserved  in  Eusebius^^ :  Jacob  was 
a  hundred  and  forty-seven  years  old  when  he  died,  and  so 
died  A.M.  2315. 

When  Jacob  was  dead,  Joseph  ordered  the  physicians  of 
Egypt  to  embalm  him,  the  performance  of  which  ceremony, 
with  the  circumstances  belonging  to  it,  took  up  forty  days '', 
and  the  JBgyptians  had  a  solemn  or  public  mourning  for  him 
for  seventy  days®;  a  circumstance  expressing  the  greatest 
honour  they  could  possibly  pay  to  Joseph  and  his  family,  for 
tiiey  performed  but  seventy-two  days  mourning  for  their 
kings  ^  After  the  time  of  this  mourning  was  over,  Joseph 
obtained  leave  of  Pharaoh  to  go  into  Canaan  to  bury  his 
&ther,  and  the  prime  officers  of  the  court  of  Egypt  went  with 
him  to  attend  the  frmeral ;  so  that  there  went  out  of  Egypt 
the  house  of  Joseph  and  his  brethren,  and  his  father's  house, 
the  servants  of  Pharaoh,  and  the  elders  of  his  house,  and  all 
the  elders  of  the  land  of  Egypt,  both  chariots  and  horsemen 
a  very  great  company  ^ :  the  procession  was  so  great,  and  the 
solemn  stop  they  made  for  seven  days  upon  the  borders  of 
Canaan  was  so  remarkable,  that  the  Canaanites  ever  after 
called  the  place  they  stopped  at  Abel-mizraim,  or  the  mourn- 
ing place  of  the  Egyptians.  Jacob  was  buried  in  the  cave 
of  Machpelah  by  Abraham  and  Sarah,  and  Joseph  and  his 
brethren  and  the  Egyptians  returned  back  again  to  Egypt. 

After  Jacob  was  buried,  Joseph's  brethren  began  to  re- 
flect upon  the  ill  treatment  which  Joseph  had  formerly  re- 
ceived from  them,  and  to  fear  that  now  their  father  was 

^  Josephus  oont.  Apion.  L  i.  p.  1350.  d  Gen.  L  3. 

^Tatian.  Qnt.  ad  Gnec.  p.  laS.  et  e  Ibid. 

Joseph,  ubi  sap.  '  Diodor.  Sic.  lib.  i.  §.  7a.  p.  46. 

^  Phep.  ErMig.  lib,  ix.  c.  ax.  K  Gen.  1.  8,  9. 
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gone^  he  would  remember  and  revenge  it:  they  came  to 
him  in  the  most  submissive  manner,  acknowledged  all  their 
former  unkindness  to  him^  begged  he  would  pass  it  over 
and  forgive  it^  and  offered  themselves  and  children  at  his 
feet  to  be  his  servants;  and  not  thinking  all  this  enough, 
they  were  willing  to  add  weight  to  their  entreaties  by  tell- 
ing him,  that  their  father  before  he  died  required  them 
thus  to  ask  him  pardon  and  forgiveness.  Joseph  could 
not  keep  from  tears  at  their  behaviour:  he  made  a  kind 
and  tender  apology  for  them,  observed  to  them  how  much 
happiness  God  had  produced  from  their  little  animosities, 
and  promised  them  his  favour  and  protection  as  long  as  he 
should  live**. 

We  meet  with  nothing  more  of  Joseph  or  his  manage- 
ment: the  king  that  advanced  him  was,  I  think,  Thun- 
mares,  who  was  the  twentieth  king  of  Tanis,  or  lower 
Egypt,  according  to  sir  John  Marsham,  and  Joseph  was 
advanced  in  the  thirteenth  year  of  Thusimares's  reign.  Sir 
John  Marsham  places  the  advancement  of  Joseph  in  the 
time  of  Bamesse-Tubaete,  the  twenty-third  king  of  Tanis; 
but  this  position  of  him  will  appear  to  be  too  late :  Joseph 
was  sold  into  Egypt  A.  M.  2279,  and  if  we  compute  the 
reigns  of  sir  John  Marsham's  kings  of  Egypt,  supposing 
Mizraim  first  to  reign  there  A.  M.  1772,  and  to  die  A.M. 
^943^  ^6  muat  place  Joseph  about  the  time  of  the  twelfth 
king  of  Tanis^  in  Achoreus*s  reign ;  but  this  wiU  be  much 
too  high,  and  there  are  certainly  mistakes  in  this  part  of 
sir  John  Marsham's  tables.  Moses  hints  to  us,  that  Joseph 
placed  his  brethren  in  the  land  of  Barneses^;  the  land  could 
not  be  so  called  until  there  had  been  such  a  person  as 
Barneses ;  for  the  ancient  practice  was,  after  kings  or  fianous 
men  were  dead,  to  call  the  lands  after  their  namesK  Thus 
the  land  of  Haran  was  not  so  named  until  after  Haran  was 
dead'".  Barneses  therefore,  who,  according  to  sir  John  Mar- 
sham, was  the  eighteenth  king  of  Tanis,  and  began  to  reign 

^  Gten.  1.  15 — 21.  1  Psalm  zliz.  11. 

*  See  voL  i.  book  iv.  nQen.  xi.  31. 

•*  Gen.  xlvii.  ii. 
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a  hondred  and  forty-five  years  after  Achoreus  was  dead,  and 
some  part  of  the  land  of  Goshen,  where  Joseph  placed  his 
brethren,  was  called  after  his  name,  before  Joseph  brought  his 
brethren  into  Egypt ;  and  this  will  well  agree  to  my  placing 
Joseph  in  the  reign  of  Thusimares,  who  was  the  second  king 
after  Rameses".  Thusimares  reigned  thirty-one  years  <*,  and 
if  Joseph  was  advanced  in  the  thirteenth  year  of  his  reign, 
Thunmares  died  sixty-two  years  before  Joseph ;  for  Joseph 
was  thirty  years  old  when  Pharaoh  advanced  himP,  and  he 
lived  to  be  a  hundred  and  ten  years  old  ^,  so  that  he  lived 
eighty  years  after  his  advancement.  And,  according  to  sir 
John  Marsham's  account  of  the  lengths  of  the  reigns  of 
Thusimares's  successors,  Joseph  lived  to  serve  three  of  them, 
and  died  in  the  twentieth  year  of  the  reign  of  Ramesse- 
Tubaete.  So  that  he  supported  his  credit  with  four  kings ; 
an  instance  of  the  stability  of  courts  in  these  times.  He  was 
highly  esteemed  by  the  princes,  and  universally  beloved  by 
all  the  people :  he  had  advanced  the  crown  of  Egypt  to  a 
state  of  wealth  and  grandeur,  which  until  his  time  it  had 
been  a  stranger  to,  and  had  acquired  the  king  a  property 
greater  perhaps  than  any  king  in  the  world  at  that  time  en- 
joyed, and  established  upon  a  better  foundation  ;  for  he  had 
obliged  the  subjects  of  the  land,  in  the  manner  by  which  he 
acquired  it,  as  much  as  he  had  advanced  Pharaoh  by  the 
acquisition  of  it,  and  was  in  truth  what  he  styled  himself,  a 
&ther  not  only  to  Pharaoh ',  but  to  every  one  of  his  subjects 
also;  for  by  his  care  and  provision  the  whole  land  was  pre- 
served from  becoming  desolate,  and  every  one  of  the  inha- 
bitants preserved  from  perishing.  Joseph  lived  to  see  his 
grandchildren  grown  up  to  be  men>,  and  then  he  called 
his  brethen  together,  and  assured  them,  that  God  would  in 
due  time  bring  them  out  of  Egypt  into  the  possession  of  the 
land  of  Canaan ;  and  made  them  swear  to  him,  that  when 
they  should  go  out  of  Egypt,  they  would  carry  away  his 
bones  with  theuL  Joseph  died  fifty-two  years  after  his 
father,  A.  M.  11367 . 

■>  See  sir  J.  Manham,  Can.  Chron.  4  Gen.  1.  32. 

0  Id.  ibid.  r  Gen.  xIy.  8. 

P  Gen.  xli.  46.  »  Gen.  1.  33,  33. 
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The  children  of  Israel,  or  family  of  Jacob,  when  they 
came  into  Egypt,  were  about  seventy  persons:  Jacob  and 
his  children  that  came  with  him  were  in  number  sixty- 
seven,  and  Joseph  and  his  two  sons  make  up  the  number 
seventy;  but  besides  these,  Jacob'^s  sons*  wives  came  also 
with  them^.  There  are  some  difficulties  in  Moses's  cata- 
logues of  Jacob's  children.  We  have  one  catalogue  in 
chap.  xzxv.  and  another  in  chap.  xlvi.  In  the  35th  cluster 
we  are  told  the  sons  of  Jacob  were  twelve,  and  after  a  parti- 
cular enumeration  of  them  it  is  said.  These  are  the  sons  of  Ja- 
cob^ tohieh  were  bom  to  him  in  Padan-Aram.  Now  it  is  evi- 
dent that  all  these  sons  were  not  bom  in  Padan-Aram,  for 
Benjamin  was  bom  near  Ephrath  in  Canaan ".  Some 
writers  have  remarked,  that  the  expression  of  the  He- 
brew i3,  tohieh  were  hegat  by  him  in  Padan-Arani^  and  they 
imagine  that  Rachel  was  with  child  of  Benjamin  when 
Jacob  left  Laban,  and  that  this  was  what  Moses  intended  in 
this  passage :  but  this  cannot  be  allowed ;  for  if  the  He- 
brew words  may  possibly  bear  that  sense  ',  yet  Jacob  after 
he  came  from  Haran  lived  at  Shechem,  and  bought  land 
there,  and  afterwards  lived  at  Bethel,  and  removed  thence 
before  Benjamin  was  born ;  so  that  several  years  passed  be- 
tween Jacob's  leaving  Padan-Aram  and  the  birth  of  Benja- 
min: I  have  computed  at  least  ten  years  y,  so  that  Rachel 
could  not  be  with  child  of  him  in  Padan-Aram.  Other 
commentators 2  think  the  passage  to  be  a  synecdoche;  but 
surely  this  pretence  is  very  idle :  we  must  have  an  odd  no- 
tion of  Moses's  eloquence  to  imagine  that  he  had  a  mind  to 
display  it  in  giving  us  the  names  of  Jacob's  twelve  sons, 
and  a  still  more  surprising  notion  of  rhetoric,  to  make  such 
a  passage  as  this  a  figure  of  speech,  which  looks  ten  times 
more  like  a  mistake  than  a  synecdoche.  I  should  think  it 
certain  that  Moses  did  not  write  the  words  in  Ptulan  -Aram 
in  this  place ;  but  that  he  ended  his  period  with  the  words 
which  were  bom  to  him;  but  that  some  careless  or  injudi- 
cious transcriber,  finding  the  words  in  P<idan-Aram  in  Gen. 

t  Gten.  xlvi.  26.  Qi«  pea  i^-i^»  iwh  apr*  '2a 

«  Gen.  XXXV.  i6 — 18.  7  See  p.  384. 

X  The  Hebrew  words  are  n!^M  z  Vid,  Pool,  Synop.  in  loc. 
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xlvi.  15.  might  add  them  here  also,  and  be  led  into  the  mis- 
take by  considering  that  he  had  twelve  children  bom 
there,  which  is  indeed  true,  but  eleven  of  them  only  were 
sons ;  one  of  his  children  bom  in  Padan-Aram,  namely  Di- 
nah, was  a  daughter.  In  the  catalogue  in  Genesis  xlvi. 
there  seems  to  be  a  deficiency :  Moses  begins  it,  ITiese  are 
the  names  of  the  children  of  Israel^  which  came  into  Egypt, 
Jacob  and  his  sons :  Reuben  his  firstborn^ ;  but  then  he  does 
not  add  the  names  of  Jacob's  other  sons  which  he  had  by 
Leah  and  Zilpah,  nor  of  those  which  he  had  by  Bilhah; 
and  if  we  cast  up  the  number  of  names  which  are  now 
given  us,  they  will  fall  short  of  the  number  which  Moses 
computes  them  to  be ^  by  all  the  names  thus  omitted:  I 
cannot  but  think  therefore,  that  all  these  names  of  Jacob's 
sons  were  inserted  by  Moses;  but  have  been  dropped  by 
the  carelessness  of  transcribers :  the  accounts  of  each  family 
might  be  begun  by  Moses  as  the  first  is.  BetAeny  Jacob* s 
JlrsAom,  and  the  sons  of  Reuben :  so  Moses  most  probably 
wrote:  Simeon,  and  the  sons  of  Simeon °;  Levi,  and  the 
sons  of  Levi  ^ ;  Judah,  and  the  sons  of  Judah  ® ;  and  so  in 
the  accounts  of  all  the  rest ;  and  the  same  word  being  re- 
peated might  be  easily  dropped  by  an  hasty  writer :  and  it 
is  very  evident,  that  the  transcribers  have  been  careless  in 
these  catalogues ;  for  the  children  of  Leah  are  said  by  mis- 
take to  be  thirty-three  ^  whereas  there  are  but  thirty-two, 
and,  without  doubt,  Moses  computed  them  no  more  than 
thirty-two;  for  he  makes  the  whole  number  of  the  chil- 
dren of  Jacob  that  came  with  him  into  Egypt  to  be  sixty- 
six^;  and  thirty-two  children  of  Leah,  sixteen  of  ZilpsJi, 
eleven  of  Bachel,  (without  Joseph  and  his  two  sons,)  and 
seven  by  Bilhah,  make  up  exactly  the  number.  If  the  chil- 
dren of  Leah  had  been  thirty-three,  the  number  that  came 
with  Jacob  into  Egypt  must  have  been  sixty-seven,  as  may 
be  seen  by  any  one  that  will  put  together  the  several  persons 
named  in  the  catalogue.    All  the  souls  of  the  house  of  Jacob , 


«  G«nzlvi.  8.  •  Ver.  la. 

b  Ver.  26.  '  Ver.  15. 

c  Ver.  la  ^  Ver.  26. 

d  Ver.  II.  .     . 
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which  came  into  Egypt,  icere  threescore  and  ten^;  L  e.  sixty- 
six  as  above  mentioned,  and  Jacob  himself,  and  Joseph,  and 
Josephs  two  sons,  Ephraim  and  Manasseh ;  and  tirns  many 
they  ard  always  computed  to  be  in  all  places  where  they 
are  mentioned  in  Scripture^.  The  LXX.  indeed  suppose, 
that  there  were  aeventy-fiye  of  Jacob's  family  in  Egypt, 
when  he  was  come  thither.  They  render  the  latter  part  of 
the  27th  verse,  AU  the  souls  of  the  house  of  Jacobs  whuA  cam 
into  Egypt^  were  ^^ho^Kovra  Tr4vT€,  i.  e.  seventtf-fioe.  And 
thus  they  number  thehi.  Exodus  chap.  i.  ver.  5.  and  the 
number  is  the  same  in  St.  Stephen^s  speech^,  where  they 
are  said  to  be  threescore  and  fifteen  souls.  As  to  the  Septua- 
gint,  it  is  evident  how  we  come  to  find  the  number  seventy- 
five  instead  of  seventy  in  Gen.  xlvi.  27 ;  for,  i.  in  our  pre- 
sent copies  of  the  Septuagint  there  is  a  very  large  interpo- 
lation, of  which  not  one  word  is  to  be  found  in  any  He- 
brew copy.  The  LXX.  give  us  the  20th  verse  of  this 
chapter  thus :  And  there  were  sons  bom  unto  Joseph  in  the 
land  of  Egypt,  which  Asenath  the  daughter  of  Potipherak 
priest  of  Heliopolis  hare  unto  him,  Manasseh  and  Ephraim, 
After  these  words  they  add,  And  there  were  lorn  sons  vsUo 
Manasseh,  which  Syra  his  concubine  bare  unto  him,  MaMr^ 
and  Machir  begat  Galaad  ;  and  the  sons  of  Ephraim  the  bro- 
ther of  Manasseh  were  Sutalam  and  Taam,  and  the  sons  of 
Sutalam  were  JSdom :  and  thus  our  present  editions  of  the 
Septuagint  compute  seventy-five  persons  instead  of  seventy, 
by  taking  into  the  account  five  sons  and  grandsons  of 
Ephraim  and  Manasseh,  which  are  not  in  the  Hebrew. 
But,  2.  these  five  persons  were  evidently  not  put  into  this 
catalogue  by  Moses;  for  the  design  of  this  catalogue  was 
to  give  the  names  of  the  persons  of  JacoVs  &mily  who 
came  with  him  into  Egypt,  or  who  were  there  at  the  time 
when  he  came  thither;  but  Ephraim  and  Manasseh  could 
have  no  children  born  at  this  time,  and  therefore  their 
children's  names  cannot  be  supposed  to  be  inserted  by 
Moses  in  this  place.  Joseph  was  about  thirty  years  old 
when   he  married^,  and   he   was   about  forty  or  forty-one 

^  Gen.  xlvi.  27.  ^  Acts  yii.  14. 

I  Exodus  i.  5.    Deut.  x.  32.  1  Gen.  xU.45,  46. 
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when  Jacob  came  into  Egypt;  so  that  Manassefa,  who  was 
his  elder  son^  could  not  be  much  above  ten  years  old,  and 
therefore  it  is  an  evident  mistake  in  our  present  Septuagint 
copies  to  insert  Joseph's  grandchildren,  and  their  children, 
in  this  place.  3.  It  is  not  very  difficult  to  guess  how  these 
additions  were  made  to  the  LXX.  I  call  them  additions, 
for  no  one  can  imagine  that  the  first  translators  of  the  He- 
brew Bible  into  Greek  could  so  palpably  and  erroneously 
deviate  firom  the  original.  The  owners  of  ancient  manu- 
scripts used  frequently  to  make  marginal  references,  obser- 
vations, or  notes  in  their  manuscripts,  and  very  probably 
some  learned  person  might  collect  from  Numbers  xzvi.  and 
I  Chron.  vii.  that  Manasseh  and  Ephraim  had  these  sons 
and  grandsons,  and  remark  it  in  the  margin  of  his  manu- 
script Septuagint,  and  some  transcribers  from  that  manu- 
script might  mistake  the  design  ;  think  it  put  there  as  an 
omission  of  the  copyist,  and  so  take  it  into  the  text ;  and,  by 
d^prees,  this  accident  happening  very  early  when  there 
were  but  few  copies  of  the  LXX.  taken,  all  subsequent 
transcripts  came  to  be  corrupted  by  it.  4.  As  to  the  14th  verse 
of  chap.  vii.  of  the  Acts,  I  cannot  conceive  that  St.  Luke 
wrote  threescore  and  fifteen  souls ;  but  it  being  pretty  certain 
that  transcribers  in  the  first  ages  of  Christianity  did  some- 
times make  such  small  alterations  as  these,  to  make  the 
New  Testament  accord  with  the  copies  they  then  had  of 
the  LXX.  Bible,  (the  LXX.  being  more  read  by  the  Christ- 
ians of  the  first  ages  than  the  Hebrew  Scriptures,)  it  seems 
most  reasonable  to  suppose,  that  they  finding  75,  and  not  70, 
in  the  46th  chapter  of  Genesis,  and  Exodus  i.  might  alter 
the  ancient  reading  of  this  passage  in  St  Stephen's  speech, 
to  make  it  accord  with  the  LXX.  in  the  places  referred  to. 
5.  That  the  number  75,  instead  of  70,  came  into  the  Septua- 
gint copies  in  the  manner  above  mentioned,  might  be  con- 
firmed from  Josephus,  who  computes  but  70  of  Jacob's 
fiunily  in  Egypt  at  this  time,  agreeing  with  the  Hebrew", 
and  perhaps  even  from  the  LXX.  translation  itself;  for  that 

BA  Jofleph.  Antiq.  Jud.  1.  ii.  c.  7.  ejus  Exscriptores,  P.  Comestor,  Epito- 
lU  in  omnibus  Josqihi  ezempUuribus  mator  Cantuar.  aUique.  Hudson,  not. 
turn  liic,  turn  c.  ix.  §.  3.  nee  aliter     in  loc. 
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Tery  translation  says  in  another  place  expressly  that  they 
were  but  70.  persons  °,  agreeing  ftdly  with  the  Hebrew, 
which  may  hint  to  us,  that  the  true  ancient  reading  of  the 
LXX.  itself  was  70,  and  not  75.  There  is  one  difficulty 
more^  which  ought  not  to  be  passed  oyer :  in  Genesis  xIti. 
12.  we  are  told,  that  Er  and  Onan,  the  sons  of  Judah,  died 
in  the  land  of  Canaan,  and  Hezron  and  Hamul,  sons  of 
Fharez,  are  inserted  in  the  catalogue  of  Jacob's  fiamily  that 
came  with  him  into  Egypt.  Jacob  married  about  A.  M. 
2250.  Judah  was  Jacob's  fourth  son,  and  might  be  bom 
about  A.  M.  2254.  Jacob  came  into  Egypt  A.  M.  2298,  so 
that  Judah  was  at  this  time  about  forty-four  years  of  age; 
but  if  he  was  no  older,  how  could  Hezron  and  Hamul,  Ja- 
dah's  grandchildren  by  his  son  Pharez,  be  bom  at  this 
time  ?  We  cannot  suppose  that  Judah  married  Shuah^  before 
he  was  twenty ;  we  cannot  well  suppose  it  so  early ;  he  must 
be  at  least  twenty-one  when  his  son  Er  was  bom,  about 
twenty-two  at  Onan's  birth,  and  twenty-three  at  the  birth 
of  Shelah  P ;  and  if  he  took  a  wife  for  his  son  Er  when  £r 
was  seyenteen,  then  Judah  was  thirty-eight  when  Er  mar- 
ried. Er  died  soon  after  he  married,  and  Onan  took  his 
wife:  and  Onan  died  also,  and  Judah  desired  Tamar  his 
daughter-in-law  to  remain  a  widow  until  Shelah  his  son 
should  be  grown ^:  Tamar  did  so;  but  when  Shelah  was 
grown,  and  she  was  not  giyen  imto  him  to  wife,  Tamar 
dressed  herself  like  an  harlot,  and  Judah,  not  knowing  her  to 
be  his  daughter-in-law,  lay  with  her,  and  she  had  two  chil- 
dren by  him,  Pharez  and  Zarah^  Judah  could  not  be 
less  than  forty-one  or  forty-two  when  he  lay  with  Tamar, 
and  Pharez  could  not  be  above  two  or  three  years  old  when 
Jacob  came  into  Egypt;  so  that  it  is  impossible  that  Pharez 
should  have  any  children  born  at  this  time.  The  most 
learned  archbishop  Usher  seems  to  think  that  Jacob  mar- 
ried, and  consequently  that  Judah  was  born,  earlier  than  I 


n  Deut.  X.  32.    It  must  be  acknow-  other  manuacripts. 

ledged,  that   the   Alezaodrian   manu-  o  Gen.  zxxYiii.  a. 

script  has  in  this  phioe  l/SSo/i^icorra  P  Ver.  3,  4,  5. 

Wf^fl.    The  word  Wrrc  might  be  in-  4  Ver.  6^11. 

serted  to  correct  a  supposed  fault  of  r  Ver.  14 — 30. 
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have  supposed.  He  intimates  from  G^n.  xxix.  21.  that 
Jacob  might  perhaps  marry  soon  after  he  came  to  Laban: 
but  the  place  cited  does  surely  prove  that  he  served  Laban 
seven  years,  and  then  said,  GHve  me  my  tnife,for  my  days  are 
fulfXLedy  i.  e.  the  time  is  now  expired  which  I  agreed  to 
serve  for  her^:  but  if  we  should  even  suppose  that  Jacob 
married  when  he  first  entered  Laban's  service,  this  will  help 
us  but  to  seven  years^  and  can  make  Fharez  not  above  ten 
years  old  when  Jacob  came  into  Egypt^  so  that  Pharez  still 
could  have  no  children  at  this  time.  It  must  be  confessed 
that  all  the  versions  agree  exactly  in  this  verse^  and  it  ap- 
pears to  be  fact  that  Er  and  Onan  died  in  Canaan  ^  Mis- 
takes in  numbers  are  easily  made  by  even  careful  tran- 
scribers :  I  am  not  sensible  that  it  is  of  any  moment  to  sup- 
pose that  Jacob  and  his  descendants  when  they  came  into 
Egypt  were  exactly  seventy ;  why  may  we  not  suppose  that 
Moses  computed  them  but  threescore  and  eight,  and  that 
the  number  ten  is  a,  corruption  of  the  text^  and  the  names 
Seznm  and  Hamuli  the  sons  of  Pharez,  an  interpolation  ?  If 
I  may  not  take  the  liberty  to  make  this  correction  of  the 
text,  I  must  freely  acknowledge  that  I  do  not  see  how  to 
clear  the  difficulty  I  have  mentioned;  but  must  leave  it  to 
the  learned",  as  I  do  entirely  submit  to  them  what  I  have 
attempted  to  conjecture  about  it  The  children  of  Israel 
flourished  in  Egypt,  and  were  protected  and  favoured  by  the 
kings  of  it  for  Joseph's  sake,  until  the  government  of  Egypt 
was  overthrown  in  the  following  manner. 

■  Gen.  xxix.    See  ver.  20,  21.  i.  e.  was  about  fifteen,  A.  M.  2282  ; 

t  Gen.  xxxriii.  7, 10.  that  Jndah   lay  with   Tamar,   2283 ; 

n  I  ought  not  to  omit  taking  no-  that  Fharez  and  Zara  were  bom  at  the 

tioe,  that  the  most  learned  archbishop  end   of  this  year;    that   Pharex  was 

Usher  has  left  something  in  a  posthu-  fifteen,  and  married,  and  had  twins, 

moos  work  of  his,  which  may  perhaps  Hezron  and  Hamul  at  a  time,  and  in 

be   thought   to   soWe   this    difficulty,  the  year  2298,  to  have  the  children 

This  most  learned  writer  supposes  Ju-  carried  with  Jacob  into  Egypt  in  that 

dah  to  have  been  bom  A.  M.  2247,  to  year.     Here  is  certainly  every  thing 

have  married  when  nineteen  years  old,  offered  that  can  possibly  be  supposed, 

A.  M.  2266,  that  his  son  Er  was  bom  and  whether  nothing  more  than  can 

within  that  year,  that  Onan  was  bom  reasonably  be  allowed,  I  must  refer  to 

A.  M.    2267,  Shel^   2268,  that   Er  the  readers  consideration.  See  Usher's 

married   when    he  was    fifteen,  i.  e.  Chronol.  Sacra,  c.  x.  p.  1 70.  ed.  Oxon. 

A.  M.  2281,  that  Onan  married  within  1660. 
the  same  year,  that  Shelah  was  grown. 
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In  the  fifth  year  of  Concharis^  whom  Josephus  firom  Ma- 
netho  calls  Timeeos^,  and  who^  according  to  SyncellnSy  was 
the  twenty-fifth  king  of  the  land  of  Tanis,  or  lower  Egypt, 
there  came  a  numerous  army  of  unknown  people^  and  in- 
vaded Egypt  on  a  sudden ;  they  overran  both  the  upper  and 
the  lower  Egypt,  fired  houses  and  cities,  killed  the  inhabit- 
ants, and  made  a  terrible  devastation  all  the  land  over,  and 
having  in  a  little  time  subdued  all  before  them,  they  made 
one  of  their  leaders  their  king,  whose  name  was  Salads: 
Salatis  being  made  king,  laid  the  land  under  tribute,  made 
the  ancient  inhabitants  of  Egypt  his  slaves,  garrisoned  such 
towns  as  he  thought  proper  all  over  the  country,  and  esta- 
blished himself  upon  the  throne,  and  settled  his  people  in 
the  land.  Whence  Salatis  and  his  followers  came  is  only  to 
be  conjectured :  they  called  themselves  the  Pastors  or  Shep- 
herds ;  they  took  particular  care  to  fortify  the  eastern  parts 
of  Egypt,  and  seemed  most  afraid  of  a  disturbance  from  that 
quarter.  The  government  of  Egypt  being  thus  subverted, 
the  protection  and  happiness  which  the  Israelites  enjoyed 
perished  with  it:  Salatis  knew  nothing  of  Joseph,  nor  did 
he  regard  any  establishment  which  Joseph  had  settled:  he 
made  his  way  into  Egypt  with  his  sword,  and  he  brought 
his  people  into  the  land  by  conquest,  in  such  a  manner  and 
upon  such  terms  as  he  thought  fit ;  and  the  Israelites  were  a 
rich  and  increasing  people,  inhabiting  the  very  parts  which 
he  thought  proper  to  take  the  greatest  care  of;  and  he  readily 
suspected,  that  if  any  invasion  should  happen  from  the  east» 
they  would  join  against  them^.  He  therefore  took  a  par- 
ticular care  to  keep  them  low. 

That  this  king  who  oppressed  the  Israelites  was  not  an 
Egyptian,  but  some  foreigner,  who  with  his  forces  had 
overrun  the  country,  seems  very  evident  from  the  appel- 
lations which  Moses  gives  him.  He  was  a  new  lAng^  and 
knew  not  Joseph^  both  which  hints  strongly  intimate  him 
to  be  a  foreigner ;  the  word  new  is  frequently  used  in  this 
sense;  new  gods*'  are  strange  or  foreign  gods;  and  had  he 

X  Josephus  contra  Apion.  1.  i.  §.14.  %  Ver.  8. 

y  Exodus  i.  lo.  a  Deut.  xxxii.  i6,  17.  Judges  t.  8. 
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been  an  Egyptian,  be  mufit  have  known  Joseph,  for  he  came 
to  reign  not  long  after  Joseph  was  dead^  and  his  brethren^ 
and  all  that  generation^ ;  and  it  is  impossible  that  the  kings 
of  Egypt  could  in  so  short  a  time  have  forgot  Joseph.  Some 
mrriters  have  endeavoured  to  determine  whence  this  new 
king  and  people  came.  Cardinal  Cajetan  says  they  were 
Assyrians,  which  he  collects  from  Isaiah  <^:  the  words  of  the 
prophet  are,  7%tts  saith  the  Lord,  My  people  went  down  afore^ 
iime  into  Egypt  to  sojourn  there^  and  the  Assyrian  oppressed 
them  without  cause.  If  the  Hebrew  words  had  been  put  in 
such  order,  as  that  the  word  and  in  this  verse  might  be  read 
before  there^  and  there  the  Assyrian  oppressed  them  without 
cause,  the  cardinal's  opinion  founded  upon  this  passage  would 
be  unquestionable :  but  as  the  verse  is  worded,  the  two  parts 
of  it  seem  to  be  two  distinct  sentences,  and  the  design  of  it 
'WBB  to  comfort  the  Jews  against  the  prospect  of  the  Babylo- 
nian captivity,  by  hinting  to  them  their  former  deliverance 
out  of  the  Egyptian  bondage.  My  people  went  dovm  aforetime 
into  Egypt  to  sojourn  there;  and  now  the  Assyrian  is  about 
oppressing  them  without  cause :  Now  therefore  [as  it  follows] 
tohat  have  Ihere^  saith  the  Lord,  that  my  people  is  taken  away 
Jot  nought? — Therefore  my  people  shall  know  my  name — when 
the  Lord  shall  bring  again  2iion^.  The  whole  design  of  this 
passage,  with  what  follows,  was  intended  to  hint  to  the 
Israelites,  that  God  would  certainly  bring  them  out  of  the 
Babylonian  captivity  c,  and  the  cardinal's  conjecture  cannot 
be  at  all  supported  by  it  Africanus  says,  that  these  pastors 
that  overran  Egypt  were  Phoenicians^,  but  hints,  that  some 
other  writers  thought  them  to  be  Arabians :  these  two  opin- 
ions are  not  so  widely  different  as  they  seem  to  be,  for 
Africanus  hints  that  his  PhoDnicians  came  out  of  the  eastern 
parts,  [^jc  T&v  itp6^  ivaToK^v  ii^fmv] ;  and  the  ancients  did  not 
accurately  distinguish^  but  often  called  the  whole  land  of 
Canaan  with  the  countries  adjacent  by  the  name  of  Phoe- 
nicia. It  is  indeed  true  that  die  Arabians  are  situate  rather 
southward   than   eastward,   and   I   should  not  think   these 

b  Exod.  i.  6.  e  siee  Poors  Synopsis  in  loc. 

c  Isaiah  lii  4.  f  Syncell.  Chronograph,  p.  61.  ed. 

d  Ver.  s— 8.  Par.  165a. 
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Pastors  came  out  of  that  country:  the  most  probable  con- 
jecture that  I  can  make  about  them  is,  that  they  were  the 
Horites,  whom  the  children  of  Esau  drove  out  of  their  own 
lands.  These  Horites  were  a  people  tliat  lived  by  pasturage^ 
and  they  were  expelled  their  country  much  about  this  time : 
their  passage  into  Egypt  was  almost  directly  from  the  east, 
and  they  had  great  reason  to  fortify  the  eastern  parts  of 
Egypt,  very  probably  apprehending  that  the  enemy  that  had 
dispossessed  them  of  their  own  country  might  take  occa- 
sion to  follow  them  thither.  It  may  seem  unaccountable, 
that  a  number  of  unsettled  people  should  be  able  to  seize 
upon  and  overturn  the  government  of  a  large,  a  wise,  and 
well-established  kingdom :  but  this  will  not  appear  so  sur- 
prising, if  we  consider  the  state  of  kingdoms  in  these  ages. 
Thucydides's  observation  of  the  ancient  states  of  Greece 
might  be  applied  to  all  the  kingdoms  of  the  world  in  the 
early  ages^.  Kings  had  not  so  firm  and  secure  a  possession 
of  their  thrones,  nor  yet  the  people  of  the  countries  they 
inhabited,  as  we  are  apt  to  think  from  a  judgment  formed 
from  the  present  state  of  the  world :  as  there  was  but  little 
traffic  stirring  in  these  times,  so  distant  kingdoms  had  little 
or  no  acquaintance  with  one  another,  nor  did  they  know  of 
designs  formed  against  themselves  until  they  came  to  feel 
them.  When  the  Israelites  went  out  of  Egypt,  and  were 
come  into  the  wilderness,  they  exercised  and  formed  their 
discipline  and  government  for  forty  years  together;  and 
though  they  were  exceedingly  numerous,  yet  no  great  no- 
tice was  taken  of  them  by  any  of  the  nations  that  lay  near 
them,  until  they  were  ready  to  attack  them:  where  could 
such  a  body  of  people  get  together  now  in  the  world,  and  not 
have  an  alliance  of  all  the  neighbour  kingdoms  ready  to 
require  an  account  of  their  designs !  But  in  these  early  days 

Mollia  secure  peragebant  otia  gentes. — Ovid, 

kings  apprehended  no  foreign  attacks  until  the  armies  that 
came  to  conquer  them  were  at  their  doors,  and  so  their 
kingdoms  were  more  easily  overrun  by  them.     Egypt  was 

S  Deut.  ii.  1 2,  22.  h  Thucjdid.  L  i. 
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a  very  flourishing  kingdom^  but  not  famous  for  war  :  we  do 
not  read  of  any  exercise  this  way^  or  any  trial  of  their  arms 
from  the  days  of  their  first  king  to  this  time ;  so  that  these 
Horites  (if  they  were  indeed  the  Horites)  might  easily  con- 
quer them,  and  gain  themselves  a  settlement  in  their  king- 
dom; as  the  Arcadians  did  in  Thrace;  the  Pelasgi,  and 
afterwards  the  Trojans^  did  in  Italy ;  nay,  and  in  much  later 
days,  the  Franconians  issued  out  of  their  own  country  in 
this  manner  in  armed  multitudes,  and  conquered  France,  and 
set  up  there  that  government  which  that  kingdom  is  now 
subject  to*.  The  time  when  these  Pastors  thus  overran 
Egypt  may  be  pretty  well  determined  in  the  following 
manner,  i .  It  was  before  Moses  was  bom ;  for  the  new 
king  of  Egypt  had  taken  several  measures  to  oppress  the 
Israelites  before  the  time  of  Moses's  birth  ^,  and  Moses  was 
bom  A.  M.  2433.  ^'  ^^  ^^  ^^^  Levi's  death,  for  Joseph 
died  and  all  his  brethren  before  this  new  king  arose  that 
knew  not  Joseph^;  and  Levi  lived  to  be  137  years  old™, 
and  BO  being  born  about  A.  M.  2253  ",  he  died  A.  M.  2390. 
3.  It  was  some  years  after  Levi's  death,  for  not  only  Joseph 
and  his  brethren  were  dead,  but  all  that  generation.  Ben- 
jamin was  bora  twenty  years  after  Levi,  and  therefore  we 
may  suppose  that  he,  or  at  least  some  of  that  generation, 
lived  so  long  after  Levi's  death,  i.  e.  to  A.  M.  2410,  so  that 
it  was  aftier  that  year,  and  before  the  year  of  Moses's  birth 
2433,  perhaps  about  the  year  2420;  and  this  account  will 
place  it  much  about  the  same  time  that  the  Horites  were 
expelled  Seir  by  the  children  of  Esau;  for  they  were  ex- 
pelled by  Esau's  grandchildren,  of  the  families  of  his 
younger  sons  Reuel  and  Aliphaz,  and  these  Pastors  came  to 
Egypt  in  the  time  of  Jacob's  grandchildren  by  his  younger 
sons,  their  fathers  being  all  dead.  If  we  determine  the 
Pastors  coming  into  Egypt  about  the  year  2420  above  men- 
tioned, and  in  the  fifth  year  of  the  reign  of  Concharis,  we 
may  count  backwards  133  years  in  sir  John  Marsham's  list 

I  Davila'a  History  of  the  Civil  Wan  n  Levi  was  Jacob's  third  son.    Jacob 

of  France,  book  i.  married  A.  M.  2250^    Levi  might  be 

k  Ezod.  i.  bom   about  three   years  after  Jacob 

1  V«r.  6.  married, 
n  Bzod.  vL  16. 
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of  the  kings  of  Tanis,  for  so  many  years  passed  between 
Joseph's  advancement  and  A.  M.  2420,  and  so  determine  who 
the  king  was,  and  in  what  year  of  his  reign  he  advanced 
Joseph;  and,  according  to  this  account,  Joseph  was  ad- 
vanced by  Thusimares^  the  twentieth  king  of  Tanis,  and  in 
the  thirteenth  year  of  Thnsimares's  reign,  as  I  have  before 
supposed. 

The  Pastors  and  their  king  took  particular  care  to  keep 
the  Israelites  low.  He  made  them  his  slaves,  employed 
them  in  building  him  storehouses  and  walls  for  Abaris^ 
which  was  afterwards  called  Pelusium,  or,  according  to 
Moses,  Pithom,  and  for  BaamsesP,  and  in  making  brick, 
and  in  other  laborious  services ;  and,  considering  that  they 
increased  exceedingly  in  numbers,  he  ordered  the  midwives 
to  kill  every  male  child  that  should  be  bom  of  any  of 
them 4.  The  midwives  did  not  execute  his  orders;  so  he 
thought  of  another  way  to  destroy  them,  and  charged  all  his 
people  to  have  every  male  child,  that  was  bom  to  the  Israel- 
ites,  thrown  into  the  rivers. 

There  is  a  difficulty  in  the  account  which  Moses  gives 
in  this  place  of  the  midwives ;  It  came  to  pass,  because  the 
midwives  feared  Ood,  that  he  made  them  Iwuses*.  Can  we  sup- 
pose that  God  raised  houses  for  the  midwives  miraculously ! 
or  could  the  Israelites,  oppressed  in  slavery,  shew  so  great  a 
gratitude  as  to  build  them  any  ?  or,  if  they  could,  dare  they 
venture  to  requite  them  so  publicly,  for  refusing  to  act  as 
the  king  ordered  them !  If  I  may  take  a  liberty  of  guessing, 
I  should  think  that  Moses  did  not  mean  in  this  place  that 
houses  were  built  for  the  midwives,  but  for  the  Israelites. 
It  will  be  queried  who  was  the  builder!  Why  should  God 
upon  the  case  here  before  us  build  the  IsraeUtes  houses!  I 
answer;  it  was  not  God  built  the  houses  here  spoken  of, 
but  Pharaoh :  the  case  was  this :  Pharaoh  had  charged  the 
midwives  to  kill  the  male  children  that  were  bom  of  the 
Hebrew  women;  the  midwives  feared  Grod,  and  omitted  to 


o  Bfanham,   Can.  Chron.  p.    105.  q  Ezod.  i.  16. 

§.  8.    Josephus  oont.  Apion.  L  i.  §.  14.  r  Ver.  22. 

Enaebiiis,  Pmp.  Evang.  I  x.  c.  12.  ■  Ver.  21. 

p  Exod.  i.  1 1. 
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do  as  the  king  had  commanded  them,  pretending  in  excuse 
for  their  omission,  that  the  Hebrew  women  were  generally 
deliyered  before  they  could  get  to  them^:  Pharaoh  here- 
upon resolving  to  prevent  their  increase^  gave  a  charge  to 
his  people  to  have  all  the  male  children  of  the  Hebrews 
thrown  into  the  river;  but  this  command  could  not  be 
strictly  executed,  whilst  the  Israelites  lived  up  and  down  in 
the  fields  in  tents,  which  was  their  ancient  and  customary 
way  of  living,  for  they  would  shifk  here  and  there,  and 
lodge  the  women  in  childbed  out  of  the  way,  to  save  their 
children;  Pharaoh  therefore  built  them  houses,  and  obliged 
them  to  a  more  settled  habitation,  that  the  people  he  had 
set  over  them  might  know  where  to  find  every  family,  and 
take  account  of  all  the  children  that  should  be  bom :  so  that 
this  was  a  very  cunning  contrivance  of  Pharaoh,  in  order  to 
have  his  charge  more  strictly  and  ^effectually  executed  than 
it  could  otherwise  have  been,  and  was  a  remarkable  parti- 
cular not  to  be  omitted  in  Moses's  account  of  this  affair : 
but  as  to  houses  built  for  the  midwives,  it  seems  impos- 
sible to  give  any  account  why  they  should  be  built,  or  how, 
or  by  whom.  It  will  here  be  asked,  but  how  can  the  words 
of  Moses  be  reconciled  to  what  I  have  offered  i  I  answer : 
if  they  be  faithfully  translated,  they  can  bear  no  other 
meaning  whatsoever ;  which  will  be  very  evident  from  the 
following  translation  of  the  place,  which  is  word  for  word 
agreeable  to  the  Hebrew,  and  which  I  have  distinguished 
into  verses,  as  I  think  the  passage  ought  really  to  have  been 
distinguished. 

Verse  18.  And  the  king  of  Egypt  caUed  for  the  midmves, 
and  said  unto  them,  Why  have  ye  done  this  thing^  and  saved 
€dive  the  children  f 

Verse  19.  And  the  midtvives  said  unto  Pharaoh^  Because  the 
HArew  women  are  not  as  the  Egyptian  women,  for  they  are 
Uvdy,  and  are  delivered  before  the  midtoife  comes  to  them. 

Verse  20.  And  Ood  dealt  well  with  the  midtmves :  and 
the  people  multiplied^  and  waxed  very  mighty :  [*^m  vejehi, 
i.  e.}  and  this  happened,  (or  was  so,  or  came  to  pass,)  because 
the  midwives  feared  Ood. 

t  Ezo<L  i.  19. 
VOL.  I.  D  d 
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^And  Pharaoh  built  them  [i.  e.  the  Israelites]  houses,  trnd 
charged  aU  hie  people^  saying^  Every  eon  that  is  bom  ye  shall 
cast  into  the  river  y  and  every  daughter  ye  shaU  save  alioe. 

And  thus,  if  I  may  take  the  liberty  to  suppose  the  passage 
not  rightly  pointed  as  to  the  stops,  which  were  the  ancient 
marks  at  the  end  of  verses',  the  words  may  well  be  ren- 
dered as  I  would  take  them.  The  division  of  the  Hebrew 
Bible  into  verses  is  certainly  very  ancient,  but  not  earlier 
than  the  captivityy ;  and  I  do  not  find  that  the  best  writers 
imagine  the  sections  made  by  an  unerring  hand.  I  should 
think  the  verses  which  I  am  treating  of  to  have  been  di- 
vided as  they  now  are  injudiciously  by  some  careless  tran- 
scriber; but  it  is  evident  that  they  were  thus  parted  be- 
fore the  LXX.  translation  was  made,  for  the  LXX.  render 
the  a  I  St  verse  thus ;  'Eircl  Vk  it^Povvro  al  fjuuai  rov  0€ov,  ivobi- 
<rav  iavrdii  oUCar  And  because  tfio  midwvoes  feared  GW,  &ey 
made  themselves  houses.  And  hence  it  is  evident,  that  the 
LXX.  found  a  difficulty  in  the  verse,  and  thought  it  absurd 
to  say  that  God  built  the  midwives  houses,  and  so  turned 
the  expression  another  way:  but  their  version  cannot  be 
right,  for  the  Hebrew  words  are  not  they^  but  he  btdlt,  and 
in  the  original,  la  hem  signifies /br  them,  and  not,^  them- 
selves :  and  I  do  not  at  present  see  any  way  to  give  a  dear 
account  of  the  place  so  easy,  as  to  suppose  the  punctuation 
wrong,  as  I  have  imagined.  Some  of  the  commentators 
have  indeed  offered  a  conjecture,  at  first  sight  very  promising, 
to  explain  the  expression  as  it  now  stands :  they  would  take 
the  words,  made  them  houses,  metaphorically,  and  say  that 
they  mean  either  that  God  gave  the  midwives  many  children, 
or  that  he  made  them  prosperous  in  their  affidrs  :  the  former 
of  these  interpretations  is  St.  Ambrose's,  and  it  is  said  that 
the  expression  is  thus  used  Gen.  xvi.  2.  xxx.  3.  Deut.  xxv.  9. 
Buth  iv.  1 1 ;  but  in  this  point  these  interpreters  make  a  great 


a  The  woida  are 

8U0  poptUo  omrU  Pharaoh  praeepii  ei  domos  iiUa  feeii  Et 
Our  English  translators  should  have     our  English  wiU  not  admit  of  it. 
considered  that  the  nominative  case  to         <  See  PrideanXj  Connect  tk  ▼.  p^ 
two  verbs  is  commonly  put  after  the     263.  ed.  foL  1718.  p.  479.8vo.  1725. 
second  verb  in  other  languages^  though         7  Id.  ibid. 
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mistake;  the  expression  before  us  is  Nashah  Beith;  but 
the  expression  in  the  passages  cited  is  a  very  different  one^ 
it  Ib  Banah  Beith^  and  not  Naahah:  had  the  expression  here 
before  us  been  Banah  B&Uhim  lahem^  it  might  have  signi- 
fied, Gad  bwU  up  their  houses  cr  families^  hy  making  them 
numerous;  but  Nashah  Beithim  lahem  are  words  of  a  very 
different  meaning.  But  in  the  second  place  it  is  said,  that 
Nashah  BeUhim  signifies,  that  Ood  prospered  ^em,  or  pro- 
vided/or them,  and  Gen.  xxx.  30.  is  cited  to  justify  this  in- 
terpretation. The  words  in  that  passage  are.  And  noWy  when 
AaU  I  [make  or]  provide  for  my  own  house  also  f  But  here 
again  the  instance  fidls :  &e  expression  cited  is  not  Nashah 
Beith,  but  it  is  Nashah  le  Beith ;  not,  when  shall  1  make  my 
house  9  but,  when  shaUImake/or  my  house 9  or,  whm  shaUI 
do  for  my  house  ?  between  which  two  expressions  there  is 
evidently  a  difference. 


nd^ 
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SALATIS,  the  new  king  of  Egypt,  not  only  oppressed 
the  Israelites,  but,  by  the  violence  of  his  conquests  \  so 
terrified  the  ancient  inhabitants  of  the  land,  that  many  per- 
sons of  the  first  figure  thought  it  better  to  leave  their  native 
country,  than  to  endeavour  to  sit  down  under  the  calamities 
which  they  feared  might  be  brought  upon  them ;  and  from 
hence  it  happened,  that  several  companies  made  the  best 
way  they  could  out  of  Egypt,  in  hopes  of  gaining  them- 
selves an  happier  settlement  in  some  foreign  country.  Ister, 
a  writer  cited  by  Eusebius**,  and  by  Clemens  Alexandri- 
nu8«,  and  who  lived  in  the  time  of  Ptolemy  Euergetes*", 
wrote  a  particular  account  of  the  colonies  that  removed 
out  of  Egypt  into  other  nations :  his  work  would  perhaps 
have  been  very  serviceable  in  this  place;  but  this  and 
other  performances  of  Ister  are  long  since  lost:  however, 
Diodorus    Siculus   has   particularly  remarked,  that    Egypt 


^  Jooephiu  oont.  Apion,  1.  L  $  14.         c  Stromat.  L  L  $.  21.    and  1.  iii. 
p.  1337.  ed.  Hudfl.  $.  6. 

l>  Phep.  Bvang.  1.  iv.  c  16.  d  Manham.  Can.  Chron.  p.  107. 
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has  sent  many  colonies  into  diverse  parts  of  the  world*;  and 
we  may  collect  from  him,  and  firom  hints  of  other  ancient 
writers,  that  Cecrops,  Erichthonius,  and  the  &ther  of  Cad- 
mus, left  Egypt  about  the  times  we  are  treating  of;  and 
Danaus  and  Belus  followed  them  not  long  after. 

Belos  was  the  son  of  Neptone:  who  this  Neptune  was 
we  are  not  informed,  but  it  seems  to  be  an  Egyptian  name: 
for  the  Egyptians  called  the  shores  which  the  searwaves 
beat  upon,  Nepthun^;  and  most  probably  the  person  called 
by  this  name  .was  an  inventor  of  shipping,  and  from  thence 
came  to  be  called  the  god  of  the  sea;  and  this  tradition 
of  him  was  embraced  by  the  Cretans '.  Herodotus  ob- 
serves, that  he  had  divine  honours  paid  him  in  a  country 
next  adjacent  to  Egypt  ^,  where  his  wife  seems  to  have 
lived*,  and  where  perhaps  he  might  go  to  live  when  his 
son  Belus  left  Egypt;  but  either  because  he  died  not  in 
Egypt,  or  because  he  lived  in  these  troublesome  times,  when 
the  natives  of  Egypt  were  under  a  foreign  power  that  had 
invaded  them,  his  name  was  not  recorded  amongst  the  great 
and  eminent  Egyptian  ancients;  and  so,  though  in  after- 
ages  he  was  worshipped  in  many  foreign  countries,  yet  he 
never  was  reputed  a  deity  by  the  Egyptians  ^  His  son 
Belus  went  to  Babylon,  and  carried  widi  him  some  of  the 
Egyptian  priests,  and  obtained  them  leave  to  settle  and  cul- 
tivate their  studies  there,  in  the  same  manner,  and  with  the 
encouragement  and  protection  which  they  had  been  fii- 
voured  with  in  their  own  country* :  if  we  consider  the  studies 
which  these  Egyptians  were  engaged  in,  it  will  be  easy  to 
ttccount  for  their  meeting  with  so  &vourable  a  reception  at 
Babylon.  They  employed  themselves  in  astronomy,  and 
making  observations  on  the  stars  "',  and  the  Babylonians  had 
been  promoters  and  encouragers  of  this  study  above  seven 
hundred  years  before  these  men  came  amongst  them,  and 
continued  to  cultivate  and  cherish  these  arts  for  above  eleven 


e  lib.  i.  $.  28.  p.  24.  i  His  wife  WM  oOled  Atfih,  I^o- 

f  Plutarch,  in   Idde  et  Osiride,  p.  dor.  1.  i.  $.  28.  p.  24. 

366.  ed.  Xyl.  1624.  k  Herodotus,  lib.  iL  c  50. 

s  Diodor.  Sic.  lib.  ▼.  §.  69.  p.  337.  1  Diodor.  lib.  i.  §.  70.  p.  24. 

h  Lib.ii.c.5«.  mlAibid. 
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hondred  years  after  ^.  These  Egyptians  were  probably  very 
aUe  to  put  the  Babylonians  into  a  better  method  of  prose- 
cuting these  studies^  than  they  were  before  masters  of;  for 
though  the  Babylonians  began  to  make  astronomical  observa- 
tions sooner  than  any  other  nation  in  the  world,  yet  the 
Egyptians  seem  to  have  been  more  happy  in  these  studies 
than  they ;  for  the  first  correction  in  the  length  of  the  year 
was  made  in  Egypt  <>,  and  before  the  Babylonians  were  able 
to  attempt  it.  We  may  make  a  conjecture  not  improbable,  of 
what  this  Belus  might  teach  the  Babylonians,  in  order  to 
improve  their  astronomical  observations.  The  chief  aim  of 
the  ancient  astronomers  was  to  observe  the  times  of  the  rising 
and  setting  of  the  stars ;  and  the  first  and  most  proper  places 
they  could  think  of  to  make  their  observations  in  were  very 
lai^e  and  open  plains  p,  where  they  could  have  an  extensive 
view  of  the  horizon  without  interruption ;  and  such  plains  as 
these  were  their  observatories  for  many  generations.  But  the 
Egyptians  had,  about  three  hundred  years  before  the  time  of 
this  Belus  4,  thought  of  a  method  to  improve  these  views, 
namely,  by  building  their  pyramids,  on  the  tops  of  which 
they  might  take  their  prospects  with  still  greater  advantage : 
and  Belus  taught  the  Babylonians  the  use  of  these  struc- 
tures, and  perhaps  projected  for  them  that  lofty  tower, 
which  conveyed  the  name  of  Belus  down  to  future  ages. 
The  most  learned  dean  Prideaux  remarks  of  this  tower,  that 
it  was  more  ancient  than  the  temple  which  was  afterwards 
built  round  it,  and  that  it  was  certainly  built  many  ages' 
before  Nebuchadnezzar;  and,  according  to  this  account  of 
it,  it  will  be  more  ancient  than  his  reign  by  almost  a  thou- 
sand years.  Bochart  asserts  it  to  have  been  the  very  same 
tower  which  was  built  in  this  country  at  the  confusion  of 
tongues  * ;  but  it  cannot  well  be  imagined  to  be  so,  for  that 
certainly  was  a  mountainous  heap  raised  with  no  great  art. 


B  See  Tol.  L  b.  W.  p.  114.  50.  p.  46. 

o  Piref.  vol.  L  4  The  largest  pyramid  wm  built  by 

P  Tf  r  X'^fMB'  €tbrois  ntf^py^itrns  itp6s  SyphiB.  See  vol.  i.  b.  y.  p.  191. 

rh  tjiKau/y^rpw  6p^  rits  ^rroA^  ital         '  Connect  toL  i.  b.  ii.  an.  570. 

MrtAt  r«r  iffrpw^.  Diodor.  lib.  i.  §.         ■  Phaleg.  part.  i.  L  L  c.  9. 
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by  a  multitude  of  untaught  and  unexperienced  builders, 
who  had  no  further  aim  than  to  raise  a  monument  of  their 
vanity^;  but  this  was  a  nice  piece  of  workmanship,  more 
like  the  production  of  a  more  improved  age,  and  it  was  a 
building  well  contrived  and  fitted  for  various  uses.  I  might 
add  further,  that  this  tower  was  finished,  but  the  former 
never  was;  so  that  at  most  this  could  only  be  raised  upon 
the  ruins  and  foundations  of  that,  and  must  have  been  the 
work  of  later  builders.  The  tower  of  Belus  seems  to  have 
been  a  great  improvement  of  the  Egyptian  pyramids;  for 
the  tower  was  contrived  to  answer  all  the  useful  purposes  of 
the  largest  pyramid,  and  in  a  better  manner.  It  was  raised 
to  a  much  greater  height",  and  had  a  more  commodious 
space  at  top,  and  more  useM  and  larger  apartments  within, 
and  yet  was  a  less  bulky  building,  and  raised  upon  far  nar- 
rower foundations.  In  its  outward  form  it  looked  so  like 
a  pyramid  to  them  that  viewed  it  at  a  little  distance,  that  it 
has  been  mistaken  for  one ;  and  Strabo  expressly  calls  it  a 
pyramid  in  the  account  he  gives  of  it'.  And  upon  these 
accounts  I  should  imagine  it  was  projected  by  one  well  ac- 
quainted with  the  Egyptian  pyramid  and  its  defects,  and 
therefore  able  to  design  a  structure  that  might  exceed  it; 
and  I  cannot  say  to  whom  we  can  ascribe  it  with  so  great  a 
show  of  probability  as  to  the  Belus  we  are  speaking  of.  It 
is  not  probable  that  the  Egyptian  name  of  this  man  was 
Belus,  for  Bel  or  Belus  is  an  Assyrian,  and  not  an  Egyptian 
name;  but  it  is  remarkable  that  all  sorts  of  persons  had 
new  names  given  them,  whenever  they  were  well  received 
in  foreign  countries.  Pharaoh,  king  of  Egypt,  called  Joseph 
Zaphnah-Paaneahy ;  and  the  prince  of  the  eunuchs  gave 
new  names  to  Daniel  and  his  companions,  when  they  were 
appointed  to  be  taken  care  of^  and  prepared  for  public  em- 
ployments in  the  court  of  Babylon  ^ ;  and  what  name  more 
proper  or  more  honorary  than  this  could  they  give  this 
Egyptian,  who   was   eminent  in    a  science  which   one  of 

t  See  vol.  i.  b.  ii.  p.  64.  7  Gen.  xli.  45. 

V  Dr.  Prideaux  ubi  sup.  *  Dan.  i.  7. 

X  L.  xvi.  ad  in.  508.  ed.  CanB.  1587. 
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their  first  kings  of  this  name  was  the  famous  and  first  pro- 
fessor of?  It  is  even  now  a  known  figare  of  speech  to  call 
an  excellent  orator  a  Cicero,  a  poet  an  Homer,  an  eminent 
and  virtuous  legislator  Lycurgus,  a  soldier  Achilles  or 
Hector.  With  the  ancients  in  the  first  times  it  was  their 
common  usage ;  and  thus  Agathodsemon^  was  called  Thyoth 
or  Thoth  in  Egypt,  because  he  was  the  reviver  or  restorer 
of  those  parts  of  learning  which  a  son  of  Mizraim  of  that 
name  first  planted  there^  many  ages  before  this  second 
Thyoth  was  born.  And  thus  the  Babylonians  named  the 
person  we  are  speaking  of  Belus,  because  he  was  a  great 
and  remarkable  improver  of  that  astronomy  which  Belus, 
the  second  king  of  Babylon^  was  the  celebrated  author  of. 
Sir  John  Marsham  seems  to  think  the  Belus  we  are  speak- 
ing of;  and  the  king  of  Babylon  of  that  name,  to  be  but 
ODC  and  the  same  person^;  and  he  imagines  him  to  be 
Arius  the  fourth  king  after  Nijius;  and  lie  endeavours  to 
support  his  opinion  by  a  passage  from  Cedrenus  %  who  says, 
"  that  after  Ninus,  Thurus  reigned  over  the  Assyrians ;  that 
"  his  fether  Zames  called  him  Ares ;  that  the  Assyrians  set 
'^  up  the  first  pillar  to  this  Ares,  and  worshipped  him  as  a 
"  god,  naming  him  Baal."  In  which  opinion  of  Cedrenus 
there  are  these  mistakes:  i.  Ares  here  spoken  of,  to  whom 
the  Assyrians  set  up  the  first  pillar,  was  not  a  deified  king  or 
hero,  but  a  name  of  the  star  Mars;  for  the  Babylonians 
worshipped  in  the  first  days  of  their  idolatry  the  luminaries 
of  heaven,  and  did  indeed  set  up  a  pillar  to  that  particular 
planet^.  2.  They  did  not  call  this  particular  deity  Baal, 
but  Adar  or  Azar^.  Baal  was  their  name  for  the  sun.  3.  It 
was  not  until  many  ages  after  that  they  worshipped  their 
kings.  Gesner  very  judiciously  remarks  that  the  Assyrians 
deified  Belus,  i.  e.  the  king  of  that  name^  about  A.  M. 
3185^,  and  they  cannot  be  supposed  to  have  deified  him 
sooner ;  for  they  were  not  descended  so  low  in  their  idolatry 


ft  See  vol.  i.  b.  i  p.  28.     Sir  John  Chron.  p.  32. 
Maraham,  Can.  Chron.  p.  231.  Euseb.         d  See  vol.  i.  b.  ▼.  p.  196. 
m  Chron.  ®  See  vol.  i.  b.  ▼.  p.  198. 

^  Can.  Chron.  p.  32. 107.  '  Not.  ad  Tatian.  ed.  Worth.  Oxon. 

c  Cedrenna,  p.  16.  Marsham,  Can.  p.  126. 
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as  to  worship  images,  until   after  A.  M.  3274,  which  is 
the  twelfth  or  thirteenth  year  of  Ahaz,  and  about  the  time 
that  the   men   of  Cuthah,  Ava,  Hamath,  and   Sepharraim 
were  brought  to  live  in  Samaria';  and  it  is  very  probable, 
that  when  they  had  deified  their  kings  and  heroes^  image- 
worship   was   introduced   soon    after.      These    mistakes  of 
Cedrenus  were    most  probably  occasioned   by   the   planet 
Mars    and   the    king  Ares    bearing  the  same   name:    bat 
omitting  to  remark,  that  the  names  we  now  have  of  these 
early  Assyrian  kings  are  exotic  names,  and  not  Assyrian; 
and  that  the  persons  intended  by  them  were  not  so  called 
.  in  their  own  countries,  nor  until  they  came  to  be  written  of 
in  foreign  languages,  out  of  which  most  of  these  names  are 
evidently  taken ;  and  supposing  that  this  Arius  had  an  Assy- 
rian name,  as  agreeable  to  the  Assyrian  name  for  Mars,  as 
Arius  or  Ares  is  to  "Aprfs  the  Greek  one ;  yet  the  time  he 
lived  in  should  have  been  considered,  and  the  customs  of  it 
The  Assyrians  worshipped  in  these  days  the  luminaries  of 
heaven;  but,  in  order  to  do  their  kings  honour,  they  called 
them  by  the  names  of  their  gods ;  and  they  called  one  of 
them  Bel,  Baal,  or  Belus,  another  perhaps  Adar,  another 
Nebo,  another  Ghid,  and  in  time  they  put  two  or  three  of 
these  names  together  ^ ;    and  this  was  their  way  of  putting 
the  names  of  their  gods  upon  them^:  but  it  cannot  be  con- 
cluded from    their  kings   bearing   these  names,  that  they 
worshipped  their  kings;   rather  these  names  of  their  kings 
lead  us  to  the  knowledge  of  the  gods  which  they  served. 
Sir  John  Marsham  observes,  that  Pausanias  hints,  that  the 
Babylonian  Belus  had  his  name  from  an  Egyptian  so  called: 
the  passage  in  Pausanias  is  this ;  he  relates  that  ^*  Mantidus 
'^  built  a  temple  for  the  Messenians,  which  he  dedicated  to 
'^  Hercules,  and  that  they  called  the  god  Hercules  Manti- 
'^  dus,  as  they  called  the  Afirican  deity  Ammon,  and  the 
^'  Babylonian    Belus ;    the    one   being   named   firom   Belus 
**  an  Egyptian,  the  son  of  Libya,  the  other  firom  a  shepherd, 
"  who  founded  the  temple*^."    Now,  from  this  passage  of 

s  Vol.  i.  b.  v.  p.  207.    Archbiflfaop         i  Numb.  vi.  27. 
Usher's  Annals.  k  In  Messeniac  c.  aj. 

1»  Vol.  i.  book  V.  p.  197. 
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Pausanias,  it  can  in  no  wise  be  concladed,  that  the  Babylo- 
nians had  had  no  king  named  Belus^  until  this  Egyptian 
Belns  came  amongst  them:  bat  the  trae  inferences  from  it 
are  these :  i.  That  deities  had  commonly  a  eognomen  or  ad- 
ditional name  from  the  founders  of  their  temples.  2.  That 
the  Egyptian  Belus  founded  the  temple  of  Belus  at  Babylon. 
This  last  proposition  is  indeed  not  true ;  for  there  were  no 
temples  in  the  world  so  early  as  the  days  even  of  this  second 
Belus ;  men  at  this  time  worshipping  either  in  groves,  or  at 
their  altars  in  the  open  air.  However,  Pausanias  might 
find  reason  to  think  this  Belus  built  the  tower  which  was 
called  by  his  name,  and  he  might  not  separate  the  tower 
from  the  temple^  which,  the  most  learned  dean  Prideaux 
observes  1,  was  not  built  at  the  same  time;  so  that  all  that 
can  be  concluded  from  Pausanias  is,  that  an  Egyptian  built 
the  tower  of  Belus  at  Babylon ;  and  this  I  believe  is  true : 
but  this  Belus  was  not  so  called  when  he  lived  in  Egypt, 
but  had  the  honour  of  that  name  given  him  by  the  Assy- 
rians, in  memory  of  a  celebrated  king  so  called  by  them, 
who  was  famous  for  the  astronomical  learnings  which  this 
Egyptian  professed.  Upon  the  whole;  that  the  successor 
of  Nimrod,  and  predecessor  of  Ninus  the  second  king  of 
Babylon,  was  called  Bel  or  Belus,  we  are  assured  by  Africa- 
nus  and  Eusebius"';  and  Africanus  remarks,  that  the  most 
celebrated  historians  concurred  in  it.  That  there  was  an 
Egyptian  who  led  a  colony  to  Babylon,  and  was  there 
called  Belus,  we  are  assured  by  Diodorus,  and  it  is  also 
hinted  by  Pausanias  in  the  passage  above  cited.  That  this 
Belus  did  not  come  to  Babylon  before  the  times  we  are  treat- 
ing of,  seems  probable,  because  we  have  no  reason  to  think 
that  Egypt  sent  out  any  colonies  until  these  days ;  and  frir- 
ther,  from  his  being  said  to  build  the  tower  of  Belus,  which 
cannot  well  be  supposed  to  have  been  built  imtil  after  the 
largest  Egyptian  pyramid;  and  that  he  came  to  Babylon 
about  these  times,  seems  frirther  probable  from  his  living 
about  the  time  that  ships  were  invented:  for  it  is  said  his 
fieither  Neptune  was  the  inventor  of  ships  °;  and  that  they 

1  Ubi  sap.  IB  In  Chronic.  Eiueb.  n  Diodor.  gap.  dt. 
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were  invented  about  these  times,  appears  from  what  is 
recorded  of  Danaus^  who  was  cotemporary  with  this  Belos^ 
that  he  made  the  first  ship,  and  fled  with  it  fr^m  Egypt  ^; 
his  ship^  says  Pliny  P,  was  called  the  first  ship,  because  until 
his  times  men  used  only  smaller  boats  or  vessels.  Such 
ships  as  Danaus's  were  a  new  thing  in  these  days,  and 
therefore  Nepthun  the  Egyptian  was  the  inventor  of  them, 
and  consequently  his  son  Belus  lived  about  this  time.  And 
thus  I  have  endeavoured  to  clear  the  history  of  these  two 
Belus'89  which  some  learned  writers  have  been  fond  of  per- 
plexing. Belus  was  the  father  of  Danaus  <i ;  and  as  it  will 
appear  that  Danaus  came  to  Greece  A.  M.  2494,  so  it  is  pro- 
bable that  Belus  went  to  Babylon  about  the  same  time. 

Cecrops  left  Egypt  many  years  sooner  than  the  time 
when  Belus  went  to  Babylon,  and  after  some  years'  travels 
he  came  to  Greece,  and  lived  in  Attica.  He  was  well  re- 
ceived there  by  Actseus,  who  was  at  that  time  king  of  the 
country,  and  from  whom  the  country  was  named  Actica'; 
and  some  time  aft;er  he  married  Actsus's  daughter;  and 
when  Actseus  died,  succeeded  him  in  his  kingdom  s.  The 
time  when  Cecrops  became  king  of  Attica  may  be  deter- 
mined from  the  Parian  Chronicon,  which  records  that  Ce- 
crops reigned  at  Athens  13 18  years  before  that  Chronicle 
was  composed  ^  Now  supposing  the  Chronicon  composed 
A.  M.  3741  ^,  it  will  fix  the  beginning  of  Cecrops's  reign  to 
A.  M.  2423.  Eusebius  is  thought  to  differ  from  this  ac- 
count*, 26  years  says  Selden,  and  Lydiat  from  him  y :  I  think 
he  seems  to  differ  44 ;  for  Eusebius's  Chronicon  begins  the 
reign  of  Cecrops  99  or  100  years  after  the  death  of  Joseph ", 
and  consequently  must  begin  it  about  A.  M.  2467  \  Lydiat 
has  attempted  to  reconcile  this  difference,  but  I  doubt  the 
reader  will  find  what  he  has  offered  but  little  to  his  satis- 


o  Apollodor.   1.  ii.  c.  4.     Prid.   in  »  Pausanias  in  Atticifl,  c.  a. 

Marm.  Arundel.  Ep.  9.  t  Prid.  Ep.  Mann.  i. 

P  Lib.  vii.  c.  56.  n  Archbishop  Usher^s  CShron. 

4  Prideanx,    Annotat.    ad    Chron.  <  Chronic 

Marm.  p.  156.  ed.  1676.  y  Lydiat.  Annotat.  ad  Chnm.  Mann. 

r  Marm.  Arundel.  Ep.  i.     See  Pri-     p.  13. 

deaux,  Annotat.  in  Chron.  Marm.  p.  91.  '  Numb.  Enseb.  in  Chronic  460. 

ed.  1656.  a  Book  vii. 
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&ctioii.  I  should  hope,  that  we  may  have  liberty  to  cut 
knots  of  this  sort,  instead  of  trying  to  untie  them :  how- 
ever^ since  all  the  ancient  Greek  chronology  must  depend 
upon  our  fixing  this  period^  I  will  endeavour  to  lay  before 
the  reader  the  whole  of  what  the  ancient  writers  offer  about 
it,  and  then  he  may  the  better  form  a  judgment  of  it.     And, 

1.  Castor  endeavours  to  fix  the  time  of  Cecrops^s  reign^  in 
his  list  or  account  of  the  kings  of  Sicyon^.  He  tells  us  that 
-Sgialeus  was  the  first  king  of  Sicyon,  that  he  reigned  52 
years^  and  began  his  reign  about  the  15th  year  of  Belus  the 
first  king  of  Babylon ;  so  that  we  may  fix  the  first  year  of 
^gialeus  to  A.  M.  1920,  Belus  beginning  his  reign  A.  M. 
'905^.  Castor  proceeds^  and  gives  us  the  reigns  of  twelve 
kings  that  succeeded  ^gialeus^  with  the  particular  lengths 
of  each  of  their  reigns ;  and  all  of  them  together,  including 
the  reign  of  ^gideus  with  them,  amount  to  j6o  years^ 
ending  at  the  death  of  Marathonius^  and  will  bring  us  to 
A.  M.  2480.  Castor  remarks  after  Marathonius's  name, 
Karh  tqvtov  irpQros  ipa(r(k€V<r€  Ttjs  ^AmKrjs  KiKpo\jf  6  bul>v)i9f 
that  in  his  time  Cecrops  began  to  reign  in  Attica :  now  Mar 
rathonius  reigned  but  30  years,  so  that  placing  the  first  year 
of  Cecrops  very  early  in  his  reign^  (Eusebius  places  it  in  the 
third  year^,)  we  must  fix  the  first  year  of  Cecrops,  according 
to  this  account^  about  A.  M.  2450  or  2453.  I  would  do 
Castor  the  justice  to  remark^  that  his  account  of  these  times 
seems  well  adjusted  in  another  particidar.  After  Messapus 
he  remarks,  that  in  his  time  Joseph  was  made  governor  of 
Egypt;  and  Messapus,  according  to  his  account,  began  to 
reign  A.  M.  224.6,  and  he  reigned  47  years ;  and  Joseph 
was  advanced^  A.  M.  2287,  i  e.  in  the  41st  year  of  Mes- 
sapus. 

2.  We  may  collect  the  time  of  Cecrops  from  another  ac- 
count of  the  same  chronologer.  We  have  his  list  of  the 
Argive  kings,  from  Inachus  the  first  king  of  that  country  f; 
he  says,  that  Inachus  began  his  reign  about  the  time  of 

b  Eosebii  Xpoyut,  Kiy,  vpmr  ed.  Seal.  1658.  p.  1 10. 
1658.  p.  19.  ®  See  book  vii. 

c  See  ToL  i.  b.  iv.  p.  109.  '  Eu»eb.  Xpovut,  Arfy.  rpSr.  p.  24.  cd. 
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Thurimachus,  the  seventh  kmg  of  Skyon.  Now  if  we  cal- 
culate, we  shall  find  that  Thurimachus  b^an  hia  reign 
about  A.  M.  2148;  for  Castor  places  him  328  years  later 
than  the  first  year  of  ^gialeus.  And  supposing  Inachus  to 
begin  his  reign  near  as  soon  as  Thurimachus,  in  Thurima- 
chus's  sixth  year^  according  to  EusebiusS,  we  shall  begin 
Inachus's  reign  A.  M.  2154.  From  the  first  year  of  Ina- 
chus to  the  beginning  of  Triopas's  reign,  who  was  the 
seventh  king  of  Argos,  Castor  computes  304  years ;  so  that 
Triopas  began  to  reign  A.  M.  2458 ;  and  Tatian  and  Cle- 
mens Alexandrinus  both  agree,  that  Cecrops  reigned  about 
the  time  of  Triopas  b;  and  Eusebius,  after  examining  fur- 
ther, was  of  the  same  opinion^.  And  thus,  firom  both  these 
accounts  of  Castor,  we  must  begin  Cecrops's  reign  later  than 
A.  M.  2450. 

3.  We  have  in  the  next  place  a  computation,  which  Sca- 
liger  intended  to  have  pass  for  Eusebius^s,  and  this  will 
bring  us  to  about  the  same  year.  It  is  computed  that 
Ogyges  first  reigned  over  the  Athenians,  and  that  he  was 
cotemporary  with  Phoroneus  king  of  Argos^ :  Castor  was 
of  the  same  opinion^  It  is  said  further,  that  Ogyges  lived 
about  the  times  of  Messapus  the  ninth  king  of  Sicyon,  and 
that  he  was  later  than  Belochus  the  ninth  king  of  Assyria. 
Now  if  any  one  will  make  a  table  of  the  kings  of  Assyria, 
beginning  Belus's  reign  where  I  have  placed  it,  he  will  find 
that  Belochus  died  A.  M.  2263 ;  and  from  Castor's  table  of 
the  kings  of  Sicyon,  it  may  be  computed,  that  Messapus 
began  hb  reign  A.  M.  2246,  and  ended  it  A.  M.  2293 ;  so 
that  if  we  place  Ogyges  the  year  after  Belochus  died,  we 
shall  place  him  in  the  i8th  year  of  Messapus^  and  A.  M. 
2264;  and  from  Ogyges  to  Cecrops,  we  are  told,  are  190 
years,  so  that  this  account  will  place  Cecrops  A.  M.  2454. 

4.  Porphyry's  account  places  Cecrops  still  later.  He  says, 
that  Moses  led  the  Israelites  out  of  Egypt  in  the  45th  year 
of  Cecrops  ■".    Now  Moses  led  the  Israelites  out  of  Egypt 

S  In  Xporuc  Kay.  p.  06.  k  Emeb.  Xporuc.  Koy,  w/mr,  p.  27. 

b  Clem.  Stromat.  1. 1.  p.  380.   edit.  ed.  8cal.  1658. 

Ozon.  c  31.  Tatian.  Orat.  ad  Gnecos,  1  Ibid.  p.  34. 

p.  133.  §.  60.  ed.  Oxon.  1700.  m  Ibid.  p.  39. 

i  Pnqp.  Evang.  lib.  z.  c.  9. 
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A.  M.  2513,  and  therefore,  if  Cecrops  began  his  reign  but 
45  jears  before  this  time,  we  must  place  him  A.M.  2468. 
These  are  the  several  computations  of  the  ancient  writers 
which  are  now  extant:  but  I  would  in  the  next  place  ob- 
serve, that  Eusebius  did  not  intend  to  agree  with  any  of 
these  computations. 

We  have  a  general  but  a  full  account  of  what  Eusebius, 
after  the  best  examination  he  could  make,  found  to  be  true, 
both  in  his  Frseparatio  Evangelica  and  in  his  Procemium  to 
his  Greek  Canon  Ghronicus°;  and  the  particulars  are, 
I.  That  Cecrops  and  Moses  were  cotemporaries.  2.  That 
they  lived  400  years  before  the  taking  of  Troy;  or  rather, 
as  he  expresses  it  in  another  place,  almost  400  years  before 
the  taking  of  Troy.  3.  That  &om  Moses  backwards  to  the 
birth  of  Abraham  are  405  years,  and  so  many  likewise  from 
Ninus  to  Cecrops.  4.  From  Semiramis  to  Cecrops  are 
more  than  400  years.  These  are  the  particulars  which  Euse- 
bius thought  himself  well  assured  of,  and  from  these  parti- 
culars it  will  frdly  appear,  that  Eusebius*s  computations  did 
not  really  differ  from  our  epocha  on  the  marble.  For,  i.  if 
by  Cecrops  and  Moses  being  cotemporaries  be  meant,  that 
Moses  was  bom  after  Gecrops  was  king  at  Athens,  and  this 
seems  to  be  Eusebius's  meaning ;  (he  says,  Mwjaia  yeviaOcu 
Korh  KiKfMKa^y  which  expression  is  best  explained  by  what 
he  says  of  INinus  in  the  same  place,  that  ^Appah[x  etvai  icar 
adroF,  and  he  supposes  Abraham  bom  towards  the  latter  end 
of  Ninus's  reign,  in  his  43d  year ;  and  this  is  evidently  the 
meaning  of  the  expression  several  times  used  in  Castor^s  lists 
before  mentioned?  always  in  this  sense:)  if,  I  say,  we  are  to 
understand  by  this  expression,  that  Moses  was  bom  aft^r 
Gecrops  began  his  reign  at  Athens,  there  is  no  difference  in 
this  particular  between  Eusebius  and  the  marble.  For 
Moses  was  bom  A.  M.  2433^,  and,  according  to  the  marble, 
Cecrops  began  to  reign  A.  M.  2423.  2.  Moses  and  Ce- 
crops were  4CX)  years  before  the  taking  of  Troy,  not  quite 


n  See  Pnep.  Evang.  1.  z.  c  9.  Hpooifi.      kings.    Xpori/c.  Koy.  vpwr.  p.  19,  14. 

o  Tipooqu  ut  sup.  ed.  1658. 

P  Both  of  the  Sicjoniaii  and  Argive         <1  Archbishop  Usher. 
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80  much^  but  almoet.  Now  if  we  suppose  Troy  was  taken 
A.  M.  2820,  according  to  archbishop  Usher,  the  year  in 
which  the  marble  begins  Cecrops's  reign  is  397  years  before 
the  taking  of  Troy;  or  rather,  if  we  fix  the  taking  of  Troy 
according  to  the  marble'  to  A.  M.  2796,  we  begin  Cecrope's 
reign  373  years  before  the  taking  of  Troy,  and  place  Moses's 
birth  before  that  period  383  years,  making  it  &11  short  17 
only  of  400.  3.  From  Moses  backwards  to  the  birth  of 
Abraham  are  505  years,  and  from  Cecrops  to  Ninus  are  the 
same  number.  Now  Moses  was  bom  A.  M.  2433,  Abra- 
ham was  bom  2008,  so  that  here  evidently  wants  80  years 
of  the  computation  :  but  Eusebius  tells  us  expressly,  that 
he  designed  this  account  should  begin  not  at  Moses's  birth, 
but  at  the  80th  year  of  his  life^;  how  this  came  to  be 
omitted  in  his  Prseparatio  Eyangelica*  I  cannot  telL  And 
now,  if  in  like  manner  we  compute  backwards  from  the 
80th  year  after  the  beginning  of  Cecrops's  reign '*,  we  shall 
come  to  Ninus.  Ninus  died  A.  M.  2017.  The  80th  year 
after  the  first  of  Cecrops  is,  according  to  the  marble,  2503 ; 
deduct  out  of  it  505  years,  and  the  year  you  will  come  back 
to  is  A.  M.  1998,  which  falls  within  Ninus's  reign,  and  is 
the  33d  year  of  his  reign.  4.  From  Semiramis  to  Cecrops 
are  more  than  400  years.  Semiramis  began  her  reign  A.  M. 
2017X.  Cecrops,  according  to  the  marble,  began  his  2423, 
i.  e.  406  years  after  Semiramis.  Thus,  according  to  the 
particulars  upon  which  Eusebius  calculated  the  time  of  Ce- 
crops, we  cannot  conclude  but  that  his  computation  agreed 
perfectly  well  with  that  of  the  marble,  varying  very  little, 
if  any  thing  at  all,  from  it;  and  from  all  these  particulars 
duly  considered,  it  appears  very  plainly,  that  Cecrops  is 
not  placed  in  the  Canon  Chronicus  which  we  now  have  of 
Eusebius,  where  Eusebius  did,  in  all  probability,  really 
place  him.  For,  i.  Cecrops  is  there  placed  35  years  after 
the  birth  of  Moses ;  so  that  Moses  ought  not  to  have  been 

r  lin.  39.  Epochs  35.  fiaa'tXftas,  are  the  words  of  both  in 

■  'Airb  TOW  9\  M«o'^5  i 


r  &C.  npooifi,  at     c.  9. 1.  z.  Tnep.  Evang.  et  in  IVooem. 
[.  c.  9.  p.  484. 


sap.  And  Vigerias  the  Latin  tnnalator  tcd- 

t  Prep.  Evang.  lib.  x.  c.  9.  p.  484.     den  it>  Ab  Uh  Cmfrcpit  reffni  awm. 
Par.  1628.  X  See  vol.  i.  b.  iv.  p.  i  la 
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said  to  be  icarct  KiKpoiray  or  born  in  the  times  of  Cecrops, 
but  Cecrops  to  have  been  Kara  Miavaia,  and  so  Eusebius 
would  have  expressed  it,  if  this  had  been  his  meaning. 
2.  According  to  this  Canon^  Moses  is  not  born  almost  400 
years  before  the  taking  of  Troy.  3.  Cecrops  is  here  made 
to  be  450  years  later  than  Semiramis,  which  cannot  well  be 
reconciled  with  Eusebius.  4.  505  years  computed  back- 
wards from  the  80th  year  of  Cecrops  will  not  bring  us 
back  to  Ninus ;  for,  according  to  this  Canon,  Cecrops's  first 
year  is  450  years  after  the  last  year  of  Ninus,  so  that  the 
position  of  Cecrops  in  the  present  Canon  of  Eusebius  does 
but  ill  agree  with  two  of  Eusebius's  four  marks  of  Cecrops's 
time,  and  evidently  differs  from  the  other  two ;  whereas  the 
true  time  of  Cecrops,  as  fixed  by  the  marble,  agrees  per- 
fectly with  all  the  four.  But  the  learned  know  that  the 
Chronicon  of  Eusebius,  which  he  himself  composed,  is  long 
ago  lost,  and  that  the  work  we  now  have  of  that  name  was 
composed  by  Scaliger,  from  such  fragments  as  he  could 
find  of  Eusebius  in  other  writers ;  and  he  has  in  some  things 
given  us  his  own  sentiments  instead  of  Eusebius's  chrono- 
logy, of  which  we  have  an  evident  instance  in  this  parti- 
cular; which,  with  several  others,  ought  careftiUy  to  be  dis- 
tmguished  by  those  who  would  build  upon  the  authority 
of  Eusebius's  Chronicon.  And  thus  at  last  it  appears,  that 
the  marble  differs  from  Scaliger  only,  and  not  from  Euse- 
bius :  Scaliger  was  probably  led  into  this  mistake  by  Castor's 
computations,  not  attending  to  what  Eusebius  has  said  upon 
the  subject  in  his  other  works,  and  in  his  preface  to  this. 

I  Doight  offer  something  further  to  shew  how  Castor  was 
led  into  his  mistake  in  this  point;  but  I  fear  the  reader  is 
already  tired  with  too  long  a  digression;  however,  I  will 
suggest  an  hint,  which  the  reader  may  think  further  of  if  he 
pleases.  It  is  agreed  by  all  the  best  writers,  that  Cecrops 
lived  about  the  time  of  Triopas  king  of  Argos,  and,  according 
to  Castor's  computations,  Triopas  began  to  reign  A-  M. 
2458 :  but  it  is  remarkable,  that  Castor  sets  Triopas  lower  in 
the  Argive  list  than  he  ought  to  have  done ;  for  he  has  in- 
serted a  king  as  his  predecessor,  who  never  reigned  there. 

VOL.  I.  EC 
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He  makes  Apis  the  third  king  of  Argos,  and  says  he  reigned 
35  years ;  but  we  find  from  JEschylusT,  that  Apis  was  not  a 
king  of  Argos^  but  a  foreigner,  who  came  from  ^tolia^  and 
did  indeed  do  the  Sicyonians  a  public  service^  and  so  might 
possibly  have  his  name  recorded  in  their  registries.  Pausanias 
confirms  this  pointy  for  he  does  not  insert  Apis  amongst  the 
kings  of  Argos  2,  but  places  Argus  or  Criasus  next  to  Pho- 
roneusj  omitting  Apis.  Now  if  we  strike  Apis  out  of  the 
roU^  and  deduct  the  years  of  his  reign,  we  shall  bring 
Castor's  opinion  35  years  nearer  to  the  marble,  and  leave 
but  a  small  difierence  between  them.  Upon  the  whole, 
Africanus  observed,  that  the  ancient  writers  differed  in  their 
sentiments  about  the  times  of  Cecrops ;  some,  he  says,  sup- 
posed him  cotemporary  with  Prometheus,  Atlas,  and  Epi- 
metheus;  others  placed  him  60,  and  others  90  years  after 
them^.  Clemens  Alexandrinus  places  Prometheus^  Atlas, 
Epimetheus,  and  Cecrops,  together  in  the  time  of  Triopas^; 
and  so  does  Tatian® :  but  Eusebius  seems  to  differ  firom  them 
in  this  particular,  and  to  think  Atlas,  Prometheus,  and  Epi- 
metheus,  before  Cecrops^;  how  long  he  has  not  told  us, 
nor  can  we  possibly  guess  from  Scaliger's  Eusebius's  Canon ; 
for  he  has  inserted  Atlas  twice ;  82  years  before  Cecrops  in 
one  placed,  and  again  with  Prometheus  and  Epimetheus 
31  years  before  him  in  the  other':  most  probably  Eusebius 
thought  that  Clemens  and  Tatian  placed  him  too  early,  by 
making  him  cotemporary  with  Atlas,  and  yet  found  that 
sixty  or  ninety  years  after  him  would  be  too  late,  and  so 
chose  a  medium ;  and  we  find  he  was  far  from  being  singular 
in  his  opinion ;  for  the  Parian  Chronicon  agrees  very  nigh, 
if  not  exactly  with  him  ;  so  that  here  are  two  authorities  con- 
curring, which  is  more  than  can  be  found  in  favour  of  any  of 
the  other  computations. 

After  Cecrops  was  made  king  of  Attica,  he  endeavoured 

y  ^scbyL  in  Supplic.  t.  264.  Ozon.  1700. 

K  In  Corinthiads,  §.  Argol.  d  Sbe  Pnep.  Evang.  I.  z.  c.  9.  p.  4S6. 
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to  form   the  people :   they  were  before   his  time  but  un- 
settled and  wandering  peasants,  that  lived  up  and  down  the 
country,  and  reaped   the  fruits  of  the  earth,  and  took  the 
cattle  for  their  use  when  and  where  they  could  find  them; 
for  this  was  the  wild  and  disorderly  manner  in  which  the 
ancient  inhabitants  of  Greece  liveds :  but  Cecrops  instructed 
his  people,   and  gave  them  laws   for   society,   and   taught 
them  how  to  be  of  help  and  comfort  and  advantage  to  one 
another;  and,  in  order  to  teach  them  this  more  fully,  he 
endeavoured  to  draw  them  together,  and  to  have  them  live  in 
a  settled  habitation,  within  the  reach  of  his  influence  and 
inspection,   and  therefore  taught  them  to  build  houses,  and 
make  a  town  or  city,  which  he  called  Cecropia,  from  his 
own  name.     Strabo  from  Philochorus  says^,  that  Cecrops  in- 
structed his  people  to  build  twelve   cities;  but  if  such  a 
number  of  cities  were  really  built  by  a  prince  of  this  name, 
I  should  think,  according   to  what  the   most   learned   Dr. 
Potter,  the  present  lord  bishop  of  Oxford,  has   remarked, 
that  these  twelve  cities  were  built  by  Cecrops,  the  second  of 
that  name,  and  seventh  king  of  Attica,  and  not  by  this  first 
Cecrops  K     Twelve  cities  were  not  to  be  attempted  at  once ; 
it  was  a  great  thing  to  raise  one  from  so  uncultivated  a  people. 
The  Scholiast  upon  Pindar^  reports  from  Philochorus,  that 
Cecrops  instituted  a  poll  to  see  how  many  subjects  he  had  to 
begin  with,  causing  every  man  to  cast  a  stone  into  a  place 
appointed ;  and  that  upon  computation  he  found  them  to  be 
in  number  twenty  thousand :  but  why  may  we  not  think  this 
particular  to  belong  to  the  second  Cecrops  also,  and  not  to  the 
first!  I  cannot  well  imagine  how  Cecrops  could  at  first  get 
together  twenty  thousand  of  these  untaught  people ;  or  if 
he  could  have  got  them  together,  how  he  could  well  have 
managed  them;  it  is  more  likely  he  would  have  chosen  to 
begin  with  a  less  company :  but  certainly  the  country  itself 
could  not  at  this  time  supply  him  with  so  many  men ;  for  if 
we  look  to  the  Trojan  war,  though  the  Athenians  had  been  a 


s:  Thac]rd.  Hist.  1.  i.  c.  2.  i  Archaeologia  Gneca,  c.  2.  p.  9.  vol.  i. 

h  Lib.  ix.  p.  407.  ed.  Par.  1 620.  ^  Olympion.  od.  ix.  lin.  68. 
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growing  people  all  along  until  that  time ;  and  though  Theseus 
vastly  augmented  their  numbers  by  inviting  all  foreigners 
that  could  be  got  into  his  city^ ;  yet  we  find  the  Athenians 
sent  but  twenty  ships  to  Troy,  in  each  of  which  if  we  suppose 
with  Plutarch  a  hundred  and  twenty  men,  or  which,  from  the 
calculation  of  our  English  Homer™,  looks  more  probable, 
eighty-five  men  only  in  each  vessel,  it  vrill  appear,  that 
Athens  could  then  furnish  out  at  most  but  6000,  or  rather 
4250  men,  and  therefore  could  not  begin  with  aoooo;  for, 
considering  how  numerous  they  made  their  armies  in  these 
early  days,  in  proportion  to  the  numbers  of  their  people, 
twenty  thousand  men  in  the  days  of  the  first  Gecrops  must 
have  made  Athens  able  to  have  furnished  out  a  greater  num- 
ber of  soldiers  for  an  expedition,  in  which  all  Greece  was 
forward  to  engage  with  its  utmost  strength :  Cecrops  therefore 
began  his  kingdom,  like  other  legislators,  with  a  far  lesser 
number  of  subjects  than  the  Scholiast  represented.  Bomulus 
at  first  had  but  few  inhabitants  for  his  city,  which  became 
afterwards  the  mistress  of  the  world :  when  he  wanted  women 
to  be  wives  for  his  subjects,  six  hundred  and  eighty-three 
Sabines  were  a  great  supply^;  and  after  that,  when  he  had 
incorporated  the  people  of  two  nations  with  his  own<>,  the 
bulk  of  his  subjects  even  then  amounted  to  but  six  thousand 
men.  These  were  the  small  beginnings  of  all  nations  in  the 
world,  and  Cecrops  must  be  thought  to  begin  his  in  like  man- 
ner. One  of  the  affairs  which  he  took  the  greatest  care  of 
was  to  instruct  the  people  in  religion;  for  all  authors  that 
speak  of  him  are  express  and  more  particular  in  this  point 
than  one  would  expect  P,  so  that  we  may  guess  he  was  remark- 
ably diligent  in  this  matter.  He  divided  them  into  four  tribes, 
orders,  ranks,  or  fraternities,  in  order  to  their  being  capable 
of  performing,  each  sort  of  men  in  their  rank  and  order,  the 

>  Plutarch,  iti  Theseo.  Sabine  virgins  taken  were  but  tliirty. 

m  Pope's  Notes  upon  Homer's  ca-  Valerius  Antias  makes  them  537;  Jnba 

talogue  of  ships,  II.  ii.    See  Thucyd.  683.  Plut.  in  Rom. 
Hist.  1.  i.  c.  9.  o  Id.  1.  ii.  c.  35.  p.  100. 

n  Dionys.  Halicamass.  L  ii.  c.  30.  P  Euseb.  in  Clut>n.  Id.  Prsep.  Evang. 

p.  97.  ed.  Oxon.  1704.     All  his  num-  1.  z.  c  9.     Synoellus,  p.  153.  ed.  Psr. 

ber  were  2300.  lb.  p.  86.  Some  say  the  1652.    Macrob.  SfttunuJ.  L  i.  c.  10. 
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seTeral  offices  of  dyil  life^  and  he  taught  them  all  the  arts 
of  living,  which  he  must  have  been  well  instructed  in^  by 
haying  lived  in  so  flourishing  a  kingdom  as  Egypt  had  been ; 
and  he  applied  himself  daily  to  the  giving  them  laws  and 
roles  for  their  actions,  and  in  hearing  and  deciding  all  causes 
of  difference  that  might  arise  amongst  them,  and  in  encou- 
raging every  thing  that  might  tend  to  their  living  in  peace 
and  good  order^  and  suppressing  and  dissuading  them  from 
all  actions  that  might  interrupt  their  happiness.  Before  his 
time  the  people  of  Attica  made  no  marriages,  but  had  their 
women  in  common;  but  he  reduced  them  from  this  wild 
and  brutish  extravagance,  and  taught  them  each  man  to 
marry  one  wife<l ;  and,  for  this  reason,  Athenaeus  and  Justin ' 
say  he  was  called  Aupv^s,  or  one  born  of  two  parents.  Other 
writers  give  other  reasons  for  his  having  this  appellation; 
but  this  seems  by  far  the  best :  the  Athenians  themselves 
have  given  diverse  accounts  of  his  having  this  name;  but 
they  were  so  different,  and  many  of  them  so  frivolous,  that 
Diodorus  Siculus'  concluded  that  they  had  lost  the  true  ac- 
count of  it.  Cecrops  governed  Attica  fifty  years*.  He  had 
a  son  and  three  daughters;  his  son's  name  was  Erysichthon; 
his  daughters  were  Hirce,  Aglauros,  and  Pandrosos.  Ery- 
sichthon died  before  his  fkiher,  and  was  buried  at  Frasise,  a 
city  of  Attica".     Cecrops  died  A.  M.  2473. 

When  Cecrops  died,  Cranaus,  a  very  potent  and  wealthy 
Attican,  was  made  king^.  He  had  several  daughters,  one 
of  which  married  to  Amphictyon,  who  expelled  his  father- 
in-law  Cranaus  the  kingdom,  and  made  himself  king;  but 
in  a  little  time  Erichthonius  made  a  party  and  deposed  Am- 
phictyon ;  and  all  this  happened  in  about  twenty  years  after 
the  death  of  Cecrops;  for,  according  to  the  marble x,  Am- 
phictyon was  king  within  ten  years  after  Cecrops's  death, 
and  Erichthonius  within  ten  more'.     Erichthonius  was  an 


q  Suidas  in  Hpoftiifi,  ^  Pausan.   in  Atticis,  lib.  i.  c.  2. 

r  AthenKus  Deipnosoph.  1.  ziii.  ad  Ibid.  c.  31. 

in.  p.  555.  ed.  Lugd.  161 2.  Justin.  1.  iL  ^  Castor  in  Euseb.  Chron.  Pausan. 

c  6.  in  Atticis^  c.  3. 

•  Diodor.  Sic.  1.  i.  7  Epoch,  v.  et  vii. 

t  Euseb.  in  Chron.  *■  Epoch,  ix. 
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Egyptian,  and  very  probably  came  with  Cecrops  into 
Greece.  Diodorus  says  that  Erechtheus  came  from  Egypt, 
and  was  made  king  of  Athens' :  here  is  only  a  small  mis- 
take of  the  name,  made  either  by  Diodorus,  or  some  tran- 
scriber. Erechtheus  was  the  son  of  Fandion,  and  grandson 
of  Erichthonius  ^,  and  Erichthonius  was  the  person  that 
came  from  Egypt:  and  agreeable  thereto  is  the  account 
which  the  Greeks  give  of  him.  They  say  he  had  no  mortal 
father,  but  was  descended  from  Vulcan  and  the  earth  ^ ;  i.  e. 
he  was  not  a  native  of  their  country,  for  they  had  no  ac- 
count to  give  of  his  family  or  ancestors,  and  so  in  time  they 
made  a  fable  instead  of  a  genealogy.  Attica  was  a  barren 
country,  but  Erichthonius  taught  his  people  to  bring  com 
from  Egypt  ^. 

About  sixty-three  years  after  Cecrops  began  his  reign  at 
Athens,  and  about  thirteen  years  after  Cecrops's  death, 
Cadmus  came  into  Boeotia,  and  built  Thebes,  A.  M.  2486^ : 
Tatian  and  Clemens  Alexandrinus  thought  him  much  later'  ; 
but  as  they  offer  no  reasons  for  their  opinions,  so  certainly 
they  were  much  mistaken  in  this,  as  they  are  confessed  to  be 
in  some  other  points,  which  Eusebius  wrote  after  them  on 
purpose  to  corrects.  Eusebius  himself,  if  Scaliger  had  in- 
deed placed  Cadmus  according  to  Eusebius's  meaning,  has 
mistaken  this  point;  for  Cadmus  stands  in  the  Chronicon^ 
above  a  hundred  years  lower  than  his  true  place,  which  the 
marble  seems  very  justly  to  have  fixed  for  us,  as  may  clearly 
appear  by  considering  what  Fausanias  has  given  of  Cadmus^s 
family,  and  comparing  that  and  what  Fausanias  further 
offers  with  Castor's  account  of  the  Sicyon  kings.  Labdacus, 
Fausanias  tells  us,  was  the  grandson  of  Cadmus,  and  being  a 
minor  when  his  father  died,  he  was  committed  to  the  care 
of  Nycteus,  who  was  appointed  to  be  his  guardian  and  re- 
gent of  his  kingdom  >;  now  Nycteus  was  wounded  in  a 
battle  with  Epopeus*^.     Epopeus  was  the  seventeenth  king 

a  Lib.  i.  c.  39.  Clem.  Alexand.  Stromat.  L  i.  cii. 

b  Castor  in  Euseb.  Pansan.  ubi  sup.         8  See  Euseb.  Ilpootfi. 

c  Pausan.  ibid.  ^  Eiueb.  Num.  587. 

d  Diodorus  Sic  1.  i.  i  Pausan.  in  Boeotids,  c.  5. 

c  Mannor.  Arund.  £p.  vii.  k  Pausan.  in  CorinthiaciSj  c.  6. 

f  Tatian.  Orat.   ad  Grscos,   c.  61. 
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of  Sicyon^,  and  was  cotemporary  with  the  guardian  of  Lab- 
dacus,  Cadmns's  grandson.      Epopeus  reigned  but  thirty- 
five  years™;  we  may  therefore  suppose  Polydorus,  the  father 
of  Labdacus,  son  of  Cadmus,  cotemporary  with  Corax  the 
predecessor  of  Epopeus;   and  Cadmus,  the  father  of  Poly- 
doms,  might  begin  his  reign  in  the  time  of  Echureus,  the 
predecessor  of  Corax ;  and  from  the  third  year  of  Maratho- 
nias,  in  whose  time  (according  to  Castor)  Cecrops  reigned 
at  Athens,  to  the  beginning  of  Echureus's  reign,  are  but 
thirty-five  years  °:   so  that  supposing  Cadmus  to  come  to 
Thebes,  according  to  the  marble,  sixty-three  years  after  Ce- 
crops began  his  reign  at  Athens,  we  must  date  Cadmus's 
coming  to  Thebes  in  the  twenty-eighth  year  of  Echureus, 
and  thereabouts  we  must  place  Cadmus ;  because  the  grand- 
son of  Cadmus  was  a  minor  and  had  a  guardian  in  the  reign 
of  Epopeus,  who  was  the  second  king  next  after  Echureus, 
in  whose  time  we  suppose  Cadmus.     I  might  ofifer  another 
argument  to  prove  that  Cadmus  cannot  be  later  than  the 
marble  supposes  him.     Oenotrus,  the  youngest  son  of  Ly- 
caon,  led  a  colony  of  the  Pelasgi  into  Italy  «>.     These  Pelasgi 
did  not  go  into  Italy  until  aft^er  Cadmus  had  taught  the 
Greeks  the  use  of  letters ;  for  they  conveyed  into  Italy  the 
knowledge  of  the  letters   which   Cadmus   had   taught  the 
Greeks  P.      Lycaon,  the  father  of  Oenotrus,  reigned  in  Ar- 
cadia at  the  same  time  that  Cecrops  reigned  at  AthensM. 
The  marble  supposes  that  Cadmus  came  into  Greece  about 
sixty-three  years  after  Cecrops  began  his  reign  at  Athens, 
and  we  cannot  imagine  him  later ;  for,  if  he  was  later,  how 
could  the  son  of  Lycaon,  when  Lycaon  was  cotemporary 
with  Cecrops,  learn  Cadmus^s  letters  time  enough  to  con- 
vey the  knowledge  of  them  into  a  foreign  country  i 

The  reader  may  perhaps  meet  with  an  account  of  Cad- 
mus^s  ancestors,  taken  in  part  from  ApoUodorus  and  other 
ancient  writers ',  which  may  seem  to  argue  Cadmus  to  have 


1  Castor  in  Chron..  Eoseb.  p.   19.         P  Vol.  i.  b.iv. 
ed.  Seal.  1658.  4  Pausan.  in  Arcad.  c.  2. 

«  Id.  ibid.  '  See  Prideaux,  Not.   Historic,   ad 

n  Id.  ibid.  Chronic.  Marmor.  Ep.  vii. 

o  Paiisan.  in  Arcad.  c.  3. 
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lived  much  later  than  we  suppose  him.  It  is  said  that  Cad- 
mus was  the  son  of  Agenor,  Agenor  son  of  Libya  daughter 
of  Epaphus,  Epaphus  son  of  lo  daughter  of  lasus,  who  was 
son  of  Triopas  king  of  Argos.  lo  was  carried  into  Egypt, 
and  married  there.  By  this  account  Cadmus  will  be  six 
descents  lower  than  Triopas,  and  consequently  as  much  later 
than  Cecrops,  for  all  writers  agree  that  Cecrops  and  Triopas 
were  cotemporaries ;  but  from  the  former  arguments  and 
computations  we  suppose  Cadmus  to  be  about  sixty-three 
years  only  later  than  Cecrops.  But  there  is  an  evident 
mistake  in  this  genealogy;  there  were  two  Grecian  lo's, 
and  both  of  them  went  into  and  lived  in  Egypt ;  the  former 
was  lo  the  daughter  of  Inachus,  the  latter  lo  was  the 
daughter  of  lasus;  and  Cadmus  was  descended  from  the 
former,  and  not  from  the  latter.  If  we  compute  from 
Castor's  table  of  the  Argive  kings*,  comparing  and  cor- 
recting it  in  respect  of  Apis,  whom  Castor  has  erroneously 
inserted,  by  Fausanias's  account  of  them  ^,  we  shall  find  that 
lo  daughter  of  Inachus  is  exactly  six  descents  higher  than 
lo  the  daughter  of  lasus;  so  that  if  the  computing  Cad- 
mus's  genealogy  from  the  latter  lo  sets  him  almost  six 
descents  too  low,  as  I  just  now  remarked,  the  computing 
from  the  former  lo  exactly  answers  and  corrects  this  mis- 
take. That  the  former  lo  went  to  live  in  Egypt  is  evident 
from  Eusebius^,  as  it  is  from  Pausanias  that  the  latter  did 
so  ^ ;  and  further,  it  is  expressly  remarked  by  Eusebius,  that 
lo  the  daughter  of  Inachus  was  the  mother  of  Epaphus  X; 
and  therefore  this  lo,  and  not  the  daughter  of  lasus,  was 
the  ancestor  of  Cadmus. 

It  is  much  disputed  by  the  learned  whether  Cadmus  was 
a  Phoenician  or  an  Egyptian,  and  there  are  arguments  not 
inconsiderable  offered  on  both  sides :  but  the  true  account  of 
him  is,  that  he  was  bom  in  Phoenicia;  his  father  was  an 
Egyptian,  and  left  Egypt  about  the  time  that  Cecrops  came 
from  thence,  and  he  obtained  a  kingdom  in  Phoenicia  as 

s  Euseb.  in  Chronic,  p.  24.  ed.  Seal.  a  Chronic.  Can.  Num.  160.  et48r. 

1658.  X  Pausan.  ubi  sup. 

t  Pausanias  in  Corinthiacis,  c.  15,  7  Euseb.  Num.  481. 
16. 
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Cecrops  did  in  Attica,  and  his  sons  Phoenix  and  Cadmus 
were  bom  after  his  settling  in  this  country;  and  hence  it 
came  to  pass,  that  Cadmus,  having  had  an  Egyptian  father, 
was  brought  up  in  the  Egyptian  religion,  and  not  a  stranger 
to  the  history  of  Egypt,  which  occasioned  many  circumstances 
in  his  life,  which  induced  after-writers  to  think  him  an 
Egyptian;  and  at  the  same  time  being  bom  and  educated 
in  Phoenicia,  he  learnt  the  Phoenician  language  and  letters, 
and  had  a  Phoenician  name,  and  from  hence  has  occasioned 
most  that  have  wrote  of  him  with  good  reason  to  conclude 
him  a  Phoenician.  Diodorus  Siculus^,  Clemens  Alexandri- 
nos^  Pausanias^,  and  from  them  Bochart^^,  conclude  him 
to  be  a  Phoenician.  Sir  John  Marsham  and  dean  Prideaux^ 
thought  him  an  Egyptian. 

Sir  John  Marsham  offers  one  argument  for  his  being  an 
Egyptian  from  an  inscription  found  in  the  tomb  of  Alcmena, 
which  though  it  does  not  seem  to  prove  Cadmus  an  Egyp- 
tian, nor  hardly  any  thing  relating  to  him,  yet  I  would 
willingly  mention  it,  in  order  to  take  an  opportunity  of 
remarking  how  artfully  the  governors  of  kingdoms  in  these 
days  made  use  of  oracles  and  prodigies  merely  as  engines  of 
state,  to  serve  their  political  views  and  designs.  The  tomb 
of  Alcmena,  wife  of  Amphitryon  and  mother  of  Hercules, 
was  at  Haliartus,  a  city  of  Bceotia,  and  being  opened  in  the 
time  of  Agesilaus,  king  of  Sparta,  there  were  found  in  it  a 
brass  bracelet,  two  earthen  pots,  which  contained  the  ashes 
of  the  dead,  and  a  plate  of  brass,  upon  which  were  inscribed 
many  very  odd  and  antique  letters,  too  old  and  unusual 
to  be  read  by  the  Grecian  antiquaries  :  the  letters  were 
thought  to  be  Egyptian,  and  therefore  Agesilaus  sent  Age- 
toridas  into  Egypt,  to  the  priests  there,  desiring  them,  if 
they  could,  to  decypher  them.  Chronuphis,  an  Egyptian 
priest,  after  three  days  examining  all  the  ancient  books  and 
forms  of  their  letters,  wrote  the  king  word,  that  the  cha^ 
racters  were  the  same  that  were  used  in  Egypt  in  the  time 


*  Lib.  iv.  c.  2.  d  Marsham,  Can.  Chron.  p.  ii8.  ed. 

»  Stromat.  lib.  i.  c  i6.  1672.  Prideaux,  Not.  Flistor.  ad  Chron. 

b  In  Boeoticis,  c.  12.  Marm.  Ep.  vii.  p.  155.  ed.  1676, 
^  In  Pnefat.  ad  Canaan. 
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of  king  Proteus,  and  which  Hercules  the  son  of  Amphitryon 
had  learnt,  and  that  the  inscription  was  an  admonition  to 
the  Greeks  to  leave  off  the  wars  and  contests  with  one 
another,  and  to  cultivate  a  life  of  peace,  and  the  study  of 
arts  and  philosophy.  The  messengers  that  were  sent  thought 
Chronuphis'^s  advice  very  seasonable,  and  they  were  more 
confirmed  in  their  opinion,  in  their  return  home,  by  Plato's 
asking  the  priests  at  Delos  for  some  advice  from  their  oracle, 
and  receiving  an  answer,  which,  as  Plato  interpreted  it,  inti- 
mated that  the  Greeks  should  be  happy,  if  they  would  leave 
off  their  intestine  wars,  and  employ  themselves  in  cultivating 
the  study  of  the  arts  and  sciences.  This  is  the  substance  of 
Plutarch's  account  of  this  whole  affair*;  and  I  cannot  see 
that  we  have  any  light  about  the  inscription  in  the  tomb, 
nor  that  we  are  told  to  any  purpose  what  the  letters  were, 
or  by  whom  written.  The  discovery  of  them  happened 
about  the  end  of  the  war  between  the  Lacedsemonians  and 
the  Thebans,  when  the  Thebans  lost  their  general  Epami- 
nondas^  At  that  time  Agesilaus  had  a  scheme  of  being 
hired  to  command  the  Egyptian  armies  against  the  Persians, 
and  the  Egyptians  were  fond  of  having  him';  but  he  could 
not  think  it  safe  to  go  out  of  Greece,  unless  he  could  be 
sure  of  settling  a  firm  and  lasting  peace  amongst  the  several 
states  of  it ;  in  order  to  which  he  laid  hold  of  this  accident 
of  the  antique  inscription  in  the  tomb  of  Alcmena,  and  he, 
and  his  messengers,  and  Chronuphis,  joined  all  together  to 
frame  such  an  interpretation  of  it,  and  to  confirm  it  by  a 
like  order  from  Delos,  as  might  bind  the  Greeks  to  a  reli- 
gious observance  of  the  general  peace  which  was  at  that 
time  just  concluded  amongst  them.  Had  the  brass  table 
been  truly  decyphered,  without  doubt  it  contained  nothing 
else  but  an  account  of  the  persons  whose  ashes  were  reposited 
in  the  tomb  it  was  found  in,  and  most  probably  the  letters 
were  such  as  Amphitryon  inscribed  upon  his  tripod  at 
Thebes'* :  but  it  came  up  luckily  to  serve  the  political  views 
of  Agesilaus  and  the  Egyptians,  and  so  the  Egyptians  con- 

«  Plut.  de  Genio  Socratis^  p.  579.  ed.     661.  uino  363. 
Par.  1624.  '  Ibid. 

f  Prideaiiz,  Connect,  vol.  L  b.  yii.  p.         b  Herodot.  in  Terpaichor.  c  59. 
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trived  such  an  account  of  it  as  might  render  it  effectual  for 
that  purpose.  What  became  of  the  original  we  are  not  in- 
formed; probably  the  Egyptians  did  not  send  it  back  to 
have  it  further  examined.     But  to  return  to  Cadmus. 

When  Cadmus  came  into  Greece,  he  was  accompanied 
by  a  number  of  followers,  whom  Herodotus  calls  the  Ge- 
phyrsei»:  they  were  natives  of  Phoenicia,  and  went  under 
his  direction  to  seek  a  new  habitation;  a  custom  not  very 
unusual  in  these  days.  When  they  6ame  into  Greece,  they 
were  at  first  opposed  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  country ;  but 
being  better  soldiers  than  the  raw  and  ignorant  Boeotians, 
they  easily  conquered  them.  Boeotia  was  inhabited  at  the 
time  of  Cadmus's  coming  into  it  by  the  Hyantes  and  the 
Aones :  one  of  these,  the  Hyantes,  Cadmus  entirely  routed, 
and  compelled  them  to  flee  out  of  the  country;  but  he 
came  to  terms  of  accommodation  with  the  Aones  ^;  and 
having  bought  a  cow,  and  marked  her  according  to  the 
superstitious  ceremonies  of  the  Egyptian  religion^,  he  pre- 
tended he  had  a  special  command  from  the  gods  to  build  a 
city  where  the  cow,  which  he  ordered  his  companions  to 
drive  gently  into  the  country,  should  lie  down  when  weary ; 
and  so  where  the  cow  lay  down  he  built  a  city,  and  called  it 
Cadmea,  and  here  he  settled  with  his  companions;  giving 
the  Aones  free  liberty,  either  to  come  and  live  in  his  city, 
and  incorporate  with  his  people,  or  to  live  in  the  little  vil- 
lages and  societies  which  they  had  formed,  in  the  manner 
they  had  been  used  to  before  he  came  into  their  country"*. 
It  is  commonly  said  that  Cadmus  began  his  travels  by  his 
&ther's  order,  in  search  of  his  sister  Europa° :  but  some 
considerable  writers  think  this  a  fiction®,  and  Pausanias  hints 
Europa  not  to  have  been  the  daughter  of  Agenor,  but  of 
FhoenixP.  Ovid  relates  at  large  an  account  of  Cadmus's 
followers  being  devoured  by  a  serpent;  that  Cadmus  killed 
the  serpent,  and  sowed  his  teeth  in  the  ground;  and  that 


i  Herodot.  lib.  ▼.  c.  58.  n  Diodoros  Sic.  1.  iv.  c.  2. 

k  Pausan.  in  Boeoticis,  c.  5.  o  See  Prideaux,  Not.  ad  Chron.  Mar- 

1  Id.  ibid.  c.  1 2.   See  Prideauz,  Not.  mor.  Epoch,  vii. 
ad  Chronic.  Marmor.  Ep.  vii.  P  In  Achaids,  c.  4. 

">  Pauflanias  in  Boeoticis,  c.  5. 
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there  sprang  from  tUs  serpent's  teeth  a  number  of  armed 
men,  who,  as  soon  as  they  were  grown  up  out  of  the  ground, 
fell  to  fighting  one  another,  and  were  all  killed  except  five ; 
and  that  these  five,  who  survived  the  conflict,  went  with 
Cadmus,  and  assisted  him  in  building  Thebes  4.  I  am  sen- 
sible that  the  men  that  ever  believed  this  strange  story  may 
be  justly  thought  as  weak  as  the  fiction  is  marvellous ;  but 
there  are  hints  of  it  in  writers  not  so  poetically  inclined  as 
Ovid,  and  there  is  room  to  conjecture  what  might  give  the 
first  rise  to  so  wild  and  extravagant  a  fable.  When  Cadmus 
was  come  into  Boeotia,  and  had  conquered  the  inhabitants 
of  it,  it  might  be  recorded  of  him,  in  the  Phoenician  or 
Hebrew  language,  which  anciently  were  the  same,  that  he 

On3  '^3lZa  D'^pttDa  D'nOSM  VJf^m  h'^n  rrojr,  nashah  chail 
chamesh  anoshim^  nosheMm  be  $henei  nachash.  These  words 
might  begin  the  account,  and  in  these  words  there  are  the 
following  ambiguities.  Chamesh  signifies  toarUke,  or  pre- 
pared for  war,  and  a  word  of  the  same  letters'  may  be  trans- 
lated ^ra.  Shenei  may  signify  spears,  or  it  may  be  rendered 
teeth.  Nachash  is  the  Hebrew  word  for  a  serpent,  or  for 
brass:  and  these  words  being  thus  capable  of  denoting  very 
difierent  things,  a  fabulous  translator  might  say',  he  raised 
a  force  of  Jive  men  armed  from  the  tedh  of  a  serpent,  when  the 
words  ought  to  have  been  translated,  he  raised  a  warlike 
force  of  men,  [or  an  army]  armed  with  spears  of  brass.  The 
Greeks  in  the  mythological  times  were  particularly  fond  of 
disguising  all  their  ancient  accounts  with  fable  and  allegory; 
and  it  is  no  wonder  that  they  gave  the  history  of  Cadmus 
this  turn,  when  the  words  in  which  his  actions  were  re- 
corded gave  them  so  fair  an  opportunity.  Cadmus  is  said 
to  have  found  out  the  art  of  working  metals  and  making 
armour^ ;  and  I  imagine  that  some  of  his  companions  were 
the  Idaei  Dactyli  mentioned  by  Pausanias,  Diodorus,  Strabo, 

4  Metamorph.  lib.  iii.  fitb.  i.  nants  only^  leaving  the  reader  to  sap- 

r  We  may  easily  apprehend^  that  in  ply  the  vowels,  as  the  Hebrew  was  an- 

a  language  where  the  vowels  were  ori-  ciently  written,  our  own  tongue  would 

ginally  not   written,   many  words   of  afford  many  instances. 

exactly  the  same  letters  must  have  a  s  See  Bocharti  Canaan.  1.  i.  c.  19. 

very  different  signification.    If  we  were  t  PUn.  lib.  vii.  c.  56. 

to  write  our  English  words  in  oonso- 
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and  other  writers ;  for  these  Idsei  Dactyli  made  their  first 
appearance  near  mount  Ida  in  Phrygia",  and  Cadmus  tra- 
velled this  way  from  PhcBnicia  into  Greece,  going  out  of 
Aria  into  Thrace,  and  from  thence  into  Greece.  Cadmus 
and  his  companions  introduced  the  use  of  the  Phoenician 
letters  into  Greece^  their  alphabet  consisting  of  sixteen  letters 
only  «. 

Danaus  was  another  considerable  person,  who  travelled 
about  this  time  from  Egypt  into  Greece;  and  the  ancient 
writers  agree  pretty  well  in  their  accounts  of  him.  Chemnis, 
says  Herodotus  y,  is  a  large  city  near  Nea,  in  Thebais ;  and 
the  Egyptians  say,  that  Danaus  and  Lynceus  were  of  Chem- 
nis, and  that  they  sailed  into  Greece.  Apollodorus  2,  agree- 
ing with  the  Parian  marble,  says,  that  Danaus  built  a  ship, 
and  fled  with  it  from  Egypt.  Diodorus  gives  a  larger  ac- 
count of  him%  that  he  came  from  Egypt  to  Rhodes  with 
his  daughters,  that  three  of  his  daughters  died  at  Rhodes^ 
that  the  rest  went  with  him  to  Argos.  Pausanias  relates, 
that  Danaus  came  from  Egypt,  and  obtained  the  kingdom 
of  Argos  from  Gelanor  the  son  of  Sthenelus  ^.  Danaus  was 
himself  descended  from  a  Grecian  ancestor.  lo  the  daugh- 
ter of  lasus  king  of  Argos  married  into  Egypt,  and  when 
lasus  died,  his  brother's  children  came  to  the  crown,  lasus 
having  no  other  child  but  lo,  and  she  being  absent  and 
married  into  a  foreign  country.  Gelanor  was  a  descendant  of 
lasus's  brother,  Danaus  of  lasus  by  lo  his  daughter,  and 
this  must  be  the  plea  which  he  had  to  offer  the  Argives  to 
induce  them  to  accept  him  for  their  king.  The  dispute 
between  him  and  Gelanor  before  the  people  of  Argos,  upon 
diis  point,  was  argued  at  large  on  both  sides  for  a  whole 
day,  and  Gelanor  was  thought  to  have  offered  as  weighty 
and  strong  arguments  for  his  own  right,  as  Danaus  could 
offer  for  his ;  and  the  next  day  was  appointed  for  the  frurther 
hearing  and  determining  their  claims,  when  an  accident 
put  an  end  to  the  dispute,  and  obtained  Danaus  the  crown. 


«  Diodor.  Sic.  1.  xm.  c.  7.  ^  Lib.  ii.  §.  4. 

X  See  vol.  i.  b.  iv.  »  Hirt.  1.  v.  c.  58. 

7  Lib.  ii.  c.  91 .  ^  Pausan.  in  Corinthiads,  c.  16. 19. 
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There  happened  a  fight  between  a  wolf  and  a  bull  near  the 
place  where  the  people  were  assembled,  and  the  wolf  con- 
quering the  bull,  the  crown  was  hereupon  adjudged  to 
Danaus.  The  combat  was  thought  ominous,  and  the  wolf 
being  a  creature  they  were  less  acquainted  with  than  the 
bull,  it  was  thought  to  be  the  will  of  the  gods,  declared  by 
the  event  of  this  accidental  combat,  that  the  stranger 
should  rule  over  them.  And  thus  their  superstition  made 
them  unanimous  in  a  point  of  the  greatest  moment,  which 
perhaps  they  would  not  else  have  determined  without  creat- 
ing great  factions  among  themselves:  a  case  somewhat  like 
what  happened  in  Persia,  when  Darius  the  son  of  Hystaspes 
was  made  king.  His  horse  being  the  first  that  neighed, 
seemed  unquestionably  to  give  him,  in  the  eyes  of  his  super- 
stitious subjects,  a  better  title  to  the  throne,  and  perhaps  a 
securer  possession  of  it,  than  any  other  agreement  which  he 
and  his  princes  could  have  made,  that  had  not  had  so  ap- 
pearing a  countenance  from  religion  c.  Danaus  came  into 
Greece,  when  Erichthonius  was  king  of  Athens,  1247  y^^u^ 
before  the  Parian  Chronicon  was  composed^,  i.  e.  A.  M. 
2494,  about  eight  years  after  Cadmus  came  into  Bceotia. 
Castor's  account  of  Danaus^s  coming  to  Argos,  if  we  take 
out  of  it  the  years  assigned  to  Apis's  reign  ^,  agrees  well 
with  this  computation  from  the  Parian  Chronicon.  He 
computed  that  Inachus  began  to  reign  at  Argos  when  Thu- 
rimachus  was  king  of  Sicyon,  i.  e.  about  A.  M.  2154^;  from 
the  first  year  of  Inachus  (including  the  reign  of  Apis)  he 
reckons  382  years  to  the  death  of  Sthenelus,  which  would 
place  Danaus  A.  M.  2536:  but  if  we  deduct  thirty-five 
years  for  the  insertion  of  Apis's  reign,  it  will  place  him 
A.  M.  2501,  seven  years  only  later  than  the  marble. 

There  can  be  but  very  little  ofiTered  about  the  aflkirs  of 
Greece,  before  the  times  that  these  men  came  to  settle  in 
it;  though  it  is  certain  that  Greece  was  inhabited  long 
before  these  days,  and  that  in  some  parts  of  it  kingdoms 
were  erected,  and  men  of  great  figure  and  eminence  lived  in 


c  Herodot.  1.  iiL  c.  85,  86.    Justin.         ^  Epoch.  Mannor.  iz. 
1.  1.  c.  10.     Prideaux,  Connect,  vol.  i.         «  Vid.  quK  supra, 
b.  iii.  an.  521.  f  Vide  quae  supis. 
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them.  .£gialeus  began  a  kingdom  at  Sicyon  A.  M.  1920', 
above  500  years  before  Cecrops  came  to  Athens,  during 
which  interval  they  had  thirteen  kings  according  to  Cas- 
tor^, and  Pausanias  found  memoirs  of  the  lives  and  families 
of  twelve  of  them^  Inachus  erected  a  kingdom  at  Argos 
A.  M.  2154  k,  269  years  before  Cecrops,  and  they  had  six 
kings  in  this  interval^;  and  these  accounts  are  in  all  re- 
spects so  reasonable  in  themselves,  and  do  so  well  suit  with 
every  fragment  of  ancient  history,  that  no  one  can  fairly 
reject  them,  unless  antiquity  alone  be  a  sufficient  reason  for 
not  admitting  annals  of  so  long  standing.  Kingdoms  did 
not  begin  so  early  in  other  parts  of  Greece,  but  we  find 
Thessalus  a  king  of  Thessaly  A.  M.  2332;  his  father's 
name  was  Graicus  ^ :  Deucalion  reigned  king  there  A.  M. 
2431,  L  e.  eight  years  after  Cecrops  came  to  Athens  >>: 
Ogyges  reigned  in  Attica  about  A.  M.  2244  ^ ;  and  the  de- 
scendants of  Telchin,  third  king  of  Sicyon,  went  and  settled 
in  the  island  Rhodes  A.  M.  2284  P.  Prometheus  lived  about 
A.  M.  2340.  He  was  fabulously  reported  to  have  made 
men,  because  he  was  a  very  wise  man,  and  new-formed  the 
ignorant  by  his  precepts  and  instructions  <l :  we  have  no 
certain  accoimt  in  what  part  of  Greece  he  lived.  Callithyia 
was  the  first  priestess  of  Juno  at  Argos,  A.  M.  238 1  '.  Atlas 
lived  about  A.  M.  2385 ;  he  was  a  most  excellent  astrono- 
mer for  the  times  he  lived  in,  and  his  great  skill  this  way 
occasioned  it  to  be  said  of  him  in  after-ages,  that  he  sup- 
ported the  heavens'.  He  lived  near  Tanagra,  a  city  upon  the 
river  Ismenus  in  Bceotia^;  and  near  to  this  place  his  poste- 
rity were  said  to  be  found  by  the  writers  of  after-ages. 
Homer  supposes  Calypso  a  descendant  of  this  Atlas,  who 
detained  Ulysses,  to  be  queen  of  an  island  ", 

N^(ros  b€vbprJ€(raa' 

V  See  above^  book  vi.  o  Euseb.  Cbron.  Nomb.  236. 
b  In  Chronic.  Euseb.  part.  i.  p.  19.         P  Id.  Num.  376. 

ed.  Seal.  1658.  4  Id.  Num.  333. 

I  In  CorinthiaGU>  c.  5.  r  Id.  Num.  375. 

k  See  book  vi.  «  Id.  Num.  379. 

1  Castor  et  Paosan.  t  Pausan.  in  Boeotids,  c.  20. 

n>  Euaeb.  Cbron.  Num.  224.  a  Odym.  i.  yer.  50. 
n  Blarm.  Arundel.  Epoch,  iv. 
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i.  e.  of  the  island  Atalanta  near  the  Sinus  Meliacos  in  the 
EuripuB  u,  over  against  Opus  ^y  a  city  of  Bceotia. 

The  several  kingdoms  that  were  raised  in  the  other  parts 
of  Greece  began  not  much  before  or  after  Cecrops  came  to 
Attica.  Pelasgus  was  the  first  king  of  Arcadia,  and  his  son 
Lycaon  was  cotemporary  with  Cecrops  x.  Actssus,  whom 
Cecrops  succeeded,  was  the  first  king  of  Attica  '.  Athliua 
was  the  first  king  of  Elis ;  he  was  the  grandson  of  DeucaUon, 
and  therefore  later  than  Cecrops «.  Ephyre,  daughter  of 
Oceanus,  is  said  to  have  first  governed  the  Corinthians  ^ ;  but 
we  know  nothing  more  of  her  than  her  name.  The  Corin- 
thian history  must  begin  from  Marathon,  who  was  the  son  of 
Epopeus,  and  planted  a  colony  in  this  country.  Epopeus 
lived  about  the  times  of  Cadmus ;  for  he  fought  vnth  and 
wounded  Nycteus,  who  was  guardian  to  Labdacus,  the  grand- 
son of  Cadmus'^ ;  and  therefore  Marathon,  the  son  of  Epopeus, 
must  come  to  Corinth  many  years  later  than  Cadmus  came 
into  Greece.  Phocus  was  the  first  king  of  Phocis  ^^  and  he 
was  five  descents  younger  than  Marathon  ;  for  Ornytion  was 
father  of  Phocus «,  Sisyphus  was  father  of  Ornytion^;  Sisy- 
phus succeeded  Jason  and  Medea  in  the  kingdom  of  Corinth, 
and  Jason  and  Medea  succeeded  Corinthus  the  son  of  Mara- 
thon s,  so  that  the  inhabitants  of  Phocis  became  a  people 
several  generations  later  than  Cadmus.  Lelez  formed  the 
Lacedaemonians  much  earlier ;  for  Menelaus,  who  warred  at 
Troy,  was  their  eleventh  king,  so  that  Lelex  reigned  about 
the  times  of  Cecrops  ^.  The  Messenians  lived  at  first  in  little 
neighbourhoods ;  but  at  the  death  of  Lelex  the  first  king  of 


u  Wells's  map  of  the  mid  parts  of  lies  near  the  country  where 

ancient  Greece.  informs  us  that  Atlas  the  fiM^er  of  Ca- 

z  See  Strabo^  Geograph.  L  i.  c.  9.  lypso  lived ;  and  Ulysses's  Toyagcs,  aa 

The  reader  will,  I  am  sensible,  find  but  described  by  Homer,  may  be  wdl  le- 

little  certainty  of  the  situation  of  Ca-  oondled  wiui  this  position  of  it. 

lypso's  island :  Solon  gave  an  account,  7  Pausanias  in  Arcadids,  c  a. 

that  there  was  really  such  a  place  when  *  Id.  in  Atticis,  a  2. 

Homer  wrote,  but  that  it  is  since  his  *  Id.  in  Eliads,  c.  i . 

time  sunk  in  the  sea,  i.  e.  he  could  b  id.  in  Corinthiadsy  c.  1. 

not  tell  where  to  find  it.    Some  writers  c  Id.  ibid.  c.  6. 

place  it  near  to  Egypt.    All  I  can  offer  d  Id.  in  Phodds,  c.  i. 

for  my  supposed  situation  of  it,  is,  the  e  Id.  in  Corinthiads,  c  4. 

island   Atalanta  in  the   Euripus  hits  t  Id.  ibid. 

Homer's  description  exactly,  hfi4>a\6s  8  Id.  ibid.  c.  5. 

iffri  doXcto-drqt,  better  than  any  other  b  id.  in  Laoonids,  c  i. 
island  supposed  to  be  the  place^  and  it 
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Sparta,  Polycaon^  one  of  bis  sons^  became  king  of  tbis  coun- 
try*. These  were  the  first  beginnings  of  the  several  kingdoms 
of  Greece ;  and  before  the  persons  I  have  mentioned  formed 
them  for  society,  the  inhabitants  of  the  several  parts  of  it 
Kved  a  wandering  life,  reaping  such  fruits  of  the  earth  as 
grew  spontaneously,  each  father  managing  his  own  family  or 
little  company,  and  having  little  or  no  acquaintance  with 
one  another,  like  the  Cyclops  in  Homer  ^;  or,  where  most 
civilised,  like  the  men  of  Laish,  they  dwelt  careless  after  the 
manner  of  the  Zidonians,  quiet  and  secure;  and  there  was  no 
magistrate  in  the  land  that  might  put  them  to  shame  in  any 
thing;  and  they  had  no  business  with  any  man. 

Most  writers,  that  have  mentioned  either  Ogyges  or  Deu- 
calion, have  recorded  a  deluge  to  have  happened  in  each  of 
their  kingdoms;  Attica,  they  say,  was  overflowed  in  the 
reign  of  Ogyges,  and  Thessaly  in  the  reign  of  Deucalion ; 
but  it  is  most  reasonable  to  think,  that  there  were  no  extra- 
ordinary flocnls  in  either  of  these  countries  in  the  times  of 
Deucalion  or  Ogyges,  but  that  what  the  heathen  writers  offer 
about  these  supposed  deluges  were  only  such  hints  as  came 
down  to  their  hands  of  the  universal  deluge  in  the  days  of 
Noah.  Attica,  in  which  Ogyges*s  flood  is  supposed  to  have 
happened^  is  so  high  situated,  that  it  is  hard  to  imagine  any 
inundation  of  waters  here,  unless  the  greatest  part  of  the 
world  were  drowned  at  the  same  time ;  its  rivers  are  but  few, 
and  even  the  largest  of  them  almost  without  water  in  sum- 
mer time*;  and  its  hills  are  so  many,  that  it  cannot  well  be 
conceived  how  its  inhabitants  should  perish  in  a  deluge  par- 
ticularly confined  to  this  country.  Hieronymus,  in  his  Latin 
version  of  Eusebius's  Chronicon,  seems  to  have  been  sensible 
that  no  such  flood  could  be  well  supposed  to  have  happened 
in  Attica,  and  therefore  he  removes  the  story  into  Egypt", 
supposing  Egypt  to  have  suffered  a  deluge  in  the  time  of 

i  Id.  io  Mesaeaiacis,  c.  i.         ^  Homer,  Odyss.  ix.  io8  : 

'AAX*  oXy  tii^Xwv  hp4»y  9alov<n  Kdpvfva, 

•Ek  trr4ira-i  yXa^poiffi'  Befjmrr^ifti  8^  ^KOffrot 

TlaXSuiv  ^8*  iLk6x<»f^'  oW  iikktihuv  iikiyowri, 
I  Strabo,  Geogr.  1.  iz.  p.  400.  ed.      hoc  tempore  fuit,  quod  factum  est  5ub 
Par.  1620.  Ogyge. 

«His  words  are,  Diluvium  iEgypti 

VOL.  I.  F  f 
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Ogyges's  reign:  but  the  most  learned  dean  Prideaux^  re- 
marks from  Suidas^  and  HesychiusP,  that  the  Greeks  used 
the  word  'Q,yvyiov,  Ogygian^  proverbially,  to  signify  any 
thing  which  happened  in  the  most  ancient  times ;  and  there- 
fore by  the  flood  of  Ogyges  they  meant^  not  any  pardcnlar 
deluge,  which  overflowed  his  or  any  other  single  country, 
but  only  some  very  ancient  flood,  which  happened  in  the 
most  early  times;  and  such  was  the  flood  of  Noah.  The 
Greek  chronology  of  the  early  ages  was  very  imperfect; 
they  had  some  hints  that  there  had  been  an  universal  deluge; 
they  apprehended  nothing  to  be  more  ancient  than  the 
times  of  Ogyges,  and  therefore  they  called  this  deluge  by 
his  name,  not  intending  hereby  to  hint  that  it  happened 
precisely  in  his  days,  but  only  intimating  it  to  have  been  in 
the  most  early  times.  As  to  Deucalion's  flood,  Cedrenus 
and  Johannes  Antiochenus  were  of  opinion  that  Deucalion 
left  his  people  a  written  history  of  the  universal  deluge,  and 
that  their  posterity  many  ages  after  his  death  imagined  his 
accoimt  to  be  a  relation  of  what  happened  in  the  times  he 
lived  in,  and  so  called  the  flood,  which  he  treated  of,  by 
his  name  4:  but  to  this  it  is  very  justly  objected,  that 
letters  were  not  in  use  in  Greece  so  early  as  Deucalion's 
days;  so  that  it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  he  could  leave 
any  memoirs  or  inscriptions  of  what  had  happened  before 
his  time;  but  then  a  small  correction  of  what  is  hinted 
from  Cedrenus  and  Antiochenus  will  set  this  matter  in  its 
true  light.  Deucalion  taught  the  Greeks  religion ;  and  the 
great  argument,  which  he  used  tQ  persuade  his  people  to  the 
fear  of  the  Deity,  was  taken  from  the  Accounts  which  he  had 
received  of  the  universal  deluge ;  some  hints  of  which  were 
handed  down  into  all  nations.  But  as  the  Greeks  were  in 
these  times  not  skilled  in  writing,  so  it  is  easy  to  imagine,  that 
Deucalion  and  the  deluge  might,  by  tradition,  be  mentioned 
together,  longer  than  it  could  be  remembered  whether  he  only 
discoursed  of  it  to  his  people,  or  was  himself  a  person  con- 
cerned in  it.     It  is  remarkable,  that  whenever  the  profane 

n  Not.  Historic,  ad  Chronic.  Marm.         P  Hesych.  in  ^Ciyiytow. 
Ep.  i.  q  Prideaux,  in  Notis  Historiflb  ad 

o  Suidas  in  voc.  *Ci.y{/yiov,  Chron.  Marm.  £p.  i. 
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writers  give  us  any  particulars  of  either  the  flood  of  Ogyges 
or  of  that  of  Deucalion,  they  are  much  the  same  with  what  is 
recorded  of  Noah's  deluge.  Solinus  and  Apollonius  hint, 
that  the  flood  of  Ogyges  lasted  about  nine  months  ^  and 
such  a  space  of  time  Moses  allots  to  the  deluge'.  Deuca- 
lion is  represented  to  have  been  a  just  and  virtuous  man, 
and  for  that  reason  to  have  been  saved  from  perishing,  when 
the  rest  of  mankind  were  destroyed  for  their  wickedness* ; 
and  this  agrees  to  what  Moses  says  of  Noah".  Deucalion 
preserved  only  himself^  his  wife,  and  his  children';  and 
these  were  the  persons  saved  by  Noah^.  Deucalion  built 
an  ark,  being  forewarned  of  the  destruction  that  was  coming 
upon  mankind  2;  and  this  Moses  relates  of  Noah^.  The  tak- 
ing two  of  every  kind  of  the  living  creatures  into  the  ark  *> ; 
the  ark's  resting  upon  a  mountain  when  the  waters  abated^ ; 
the  sending  a  dove  out  of  the  ark,  to  try  whether  the  waters 
were  abated  or  no';  all  these  circumstances  are  related 
of  Deucalion,  by  the  heathen  writers,  almost  exactly  as 
Moses  remarks  them  in  his  account  of  Noah:  and,  as 
Moses  relates,  that  Noah,  as  soon  as  the  flood  was  over, 
built  an  altar,  and  oflTered  sacrifices,  so  these  writers  say 
likewise  of  Deucalion «;  affirming,  that  he  built  rb  ipxalov 
Uphv^  or  an  altar,  (for  these  were  the  most  ancient  places  of 
worship,)  to  the  Olympian  Jupiter.  Upon  the  whole,  the 
circumstances  related  of  Noah's  flood  and  of  Deucalion^s  do 
so  fiur  agree,  that  our  learned  countryman  sir  W.  Raleigh 
professed,  that  he  should  verily  believe,  that  the  story  of  Deu- 
calion's flood  toas  only  an  imitation  of  Noah's  ^od  devised  by 
the  Greeks,  did  not  the  times  so  fimch  differ^  and  St.  Augtistin^ 
with  others  of  the  fathers  and  reverend  writers^  approve  the 
story  of  Deucalion.    As  to  the  diflerence  of  the  times,  cer- 


r  See  Prideanz,  Not.  Hist,  ad  Chron.  Dea  Syria. 

Harm.  Ep.  L  a  G«n.  vi.  13, 14. 

a  Gen.  vii.  viiL  See  toL  i.  b.  i.  aod  ii.  ^  Ludan.  de  Dea  Syria. 

t  Lucian.  de  Dea  Syria.     Ovid.  Me-  c  Stephanus  Etymolog.   in  Udpyaur- 

tam.  1.  i.  (Tof.     Snidas  in  toc.  ead.     Ovid.  Me- 

^  Gen.  Ti.  5.  9.  tarn.  L  i. 

z  Ovid,  nbi  sup.    Lndan.  de  Dea  d  piut.  in  lib.  de  Solertia  Anima- 

Syria.  liam. 

7  Gen.  vii.  7.  «  Paosan.  in  Attids,  c.  18. 

'-  ApoUodorus  1.  i.  c.  7.    Ludan.  de 
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tainly  no  great  stress  can  be  laid  upon  it :  the  Greeks  were 
so  inaccurate  in  their  chronology  of  what  happened  so 
early  as  Deucalion^  that  it  is  no  wonder  if  they  were  im- 
posed upon,  and  ascribed  to  his  days  things  done  abo?e 
seven  hundred  years  before  him;  and  I  cannot  but  think 
that  St.  Austin,  and  the  other  learned  writers  that  haye 
mentioned  either  the  flood  of  Ogyges  or  of  Deucalion, 
would  have  taken  both  of  them  to  have  been  only  different 
representations  of  the  deluge;  if,  besides  what  has  been 
offered,  they  had  considered,  that  we  read  but  of  one  such 
flood  as  these  having  ever  happened  in  either  Deucalion's  or 
Ogyges's  country.  If  the  floods  called  by  their  names 
were  not  the  one  universal  deluge  brought  upon  the  ancient 
world  for  the  wickedness  of  its  inhabitants,  then  they  must 
have  proceeded  from  some  causes,  which,  both  before  and 
since,  might,  and  would  in  a  series  of  some  thousands  of 
y^ars,  have  subjected  these  countries  to  such  inundations: 
hut  we  have  no  accounts  of  any  that  have  ever  happened 
here,  except  these  two  only,  in  each  country  one,  and  no 
more ;  so  that  it  is  most  probable  that  in  Attica  and  in  Tbes- 
saly  they  had  a  tradition  that  there  had  anciently  been  a 
deluge;  their  want  of  chronology  had  rendered  the  time 
when  extremely  uncertain,  and  some  circumstances  not  duly 
weighed,  or  not  perfectly  understood,  determined  their  writ- 
ers in  after-ages  to  call  this  deluge  in  the  one  country  the 
flood  of  Ogyges,  in  the  other  the  flood  of  Deucalion. 

According  to  the  Parian  Chronicon^,  a  person  named 
Mars  was  tried  at  Athens  for  the  murder  of  Halirrothius  the 
son  of  Neptune,  in  the  reign  of  Cranaus  the  successor  of 
Cecrops,  about  A.  M.  2473  >  ^^^  ^^  ^  remarked,  that  the 
place  of  trial  was  named  Arius  Pagus,  and  this  was  the 
beginning  of  the  senate  or  court  of  Areopagus  at  Athens, 
which  was  instituted^  according  to  this  account,  soon  after 
Cecrops's  death,  in  the  very  first  year  of  his  successor. 
-Sschylus  had  a  very  different  opinion  of  the  origin  of  the 
name  and  time  of  erecting  this  court.  He  says,  the  place 
was  named  Areopagus  from  the  Amazons  offering  sacrifices 

f  Epist.  iii. 
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there  to  'A/nyy,  or  Mars,  and  he  supposes  Orestes  to  have  been 
the  first  person  tried  before  the  court  erected  there  f^ :  but  it 
is  eyident  from  Apollodorus^  that  Cephalus  was  tried  here 
for  the  death  of  Procris,  and  Procris  was  the  daughter  of 
Erechtheus   the   sixth    king  of  Athens  i.      And   the   same 
author  says,  that  Daedalus  was  also  tried  here  for  the  death 
of  Talus  ^,  and  Daedalus  lived  about  the  timel   of  Minos 
king  of  Crete ;  so  that  both  these  instances  shew,  that  ^s- 
chylus  was  much  mistaken  about  the  antiquity  of  the  court 
'  of  Areopagus,  and  he  may  therefore  well  be  conceived  to  be 
ill  informed  of  the  true  origin  of  its  name.     Cicero  hints, 
that  Solon  first  erected  this  court  *" ;  and  Plutarch  was  fond 
of  the  same  opinion  ",  even  though  he  could  not  but  con- 
fess that  there  were  arguments  against  it,  which,  I  think, 
must  appear  unanswerable:   for  he  himself  cites  a  law  of 
Solon,  in  which  the  court  of  Areopagus  is  expressly  named 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  evidence  that  persons  had  been  con- 
vened before  it  before  Solon^s  days**.     Solon  did  indeed, 
by  his  authority,  make  some  alterations  in  the  ancient  con- 
stitution of  this  court,  both  as  to  the  number  and  quality  of 
those  who  were  to  be  the  judges  in  it,  and  as  to  the  man- 
ner of  electing  them:    and  all   this   Aristotle   remarks   of 
him  expressly  p  ;   saying  at  the  same  time,  that  Solon  neither 
erected  nor  dissolved  this  court,  but  only  gave  some  new 
laws  for   the  regulating  it.      -Sschylus  thought   this  court 
more  ancient  than  the  times  of  Solon ;  but  Apollodorus  car- 
ries up   the  accounts  of  it  much  higher  than  ^schylus,  to 
Minos's  times,  and  to  Erechtheus,  who  reigned  about  one 
hundred  years  after  the  times  when  the  marble  supposes  the 


P  Eaxnenid.  ▼.  690.  H^vyoy.    N.  B.  The  party  accosed  in 

^  L.  iii.  c.  14.  the  court  of  Areopagus  had  leave  to 

'  Pausanias  in  Boeotids,  c.  19.  secure  himself  by  flight,  and  go  into, 

k  Apollodorus,  1.  iii.  c.  14.  §.  9.  voluntary  banishment,  if  he  suspected 

1  Pausanias  in  Achaids,  c.  4.  judgment  would  be  given  against  him, 

^  De  Offic.  1.  i.  c.  22.  provided  he  made  use  of  this  liberty 

n  In  vit.  Solon,  p.  88.  before  the  court  entered  into  the  proofs 

o  Pint,  in  Solon.  His  words  are, 'O  8^  of  the  merits  of  his  cause;  and  by  So- 

TptffKtuidKoros  (ifyfWTov:Z6?<u¥osrhylSy'  Ion's  law,  a  person  who  had  claimed 

8oorlFxctT^i',y^/Aoi'olfr»y  a^roZr^r^/uuri  this  privilege  was  to  be  for  ever  in.-* 

yrypofifUtfotf    ^Arlfuty  tcoi  ArifMi  ^trcuf  &mous. 

vplr4|2^Xwra<(p(ai,liriT//uovf  cfi^cUyirAV  P  Aristot.  Polit.  1.  iL  c.  I2. 

Sorw  ^1  *Ap€iov  wiyov  «ara8iKa<r0^KTf  f  — . 
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trial  of  Mars,  and  the  trial  of  Mars  there  for  the  death  of 
Halirrothius  is  reported  by  many  of  the  best  ancient 
writers  Q.  The  number  of  the  judges  of  this  court  at  its 
first  origin  were  twelve',  and  the  king  was  always  one  of 
them;  their  authority  was  so  great,  and  by  their  upright 
determinations  they  acquired  themselves  so  great  a  reputa- 
tion, that  their  posterity  called  them  gods;  and  thus  Apol- 
lodorus  says,  that  Mars  was  acquitted  by  the  twelve  gods*. 
The  number  of  these  judges  varied  according  to  the  differ- 
ent circumstances  of  the  Athenian  government;  sometimes 
they  were  but  nine,  at  other  times  thirty-one,  and  fifty- 
one.  When  Socrates  was  condemned,  they  were  two  hun- 
dred eighty-one ;  and  when  Kuftis  Festus,  the  Proconsul  of 
Greece,  was  honoured  with  a  pillar  erected  at  Athens,  it 
was  hinted  on  that  pillar,  that  the  senate  of  Areopagus  con- 
sisted of  three  hundred  ^ :  and  from  hence  it  is  very  probable, 
that  the  first  constitution  of  the  city  directed  them  to  ap- 
point twelve  judges  of  this  court.  Perhaps  Cecrops  dirided 
his  people  into  twelve  wards  or  districts,  appointing  a  presi- 
dent over  each  ward,  and  these  governors  of  the  several  dis- 
tricts of  the  city  were  the  first  judges  of  the  court  of  Areopa- 
gus. That  Cecrops  divided  his  people  into  twelve  districts 
seems  very  probable,  from  its  being  said  of  him,  that  he 
built  twelve  cities " :  for  they  say  also,  that  all  the  twcl?e 
united  at  last  into  one :  so  that  it  looks  most  probable,  that 
Cecrops  only  parted  the  people  in  order  to  manage  them  the 
more  easily,  appointing  some  to  live  under  the  direction  of 
one  person,  whom  he  appointed  to  rule  for  him,  and  some 
under  another,  taking  the  largest  number  under  hk  own 
immediate  care,  and  himself  inspecting  the  management  of 
the  rest:  and  these  deputy-governors,  together  with  the 
king,  were  by  Cranaus  formed  into  a  court  for  the  joint 
government  of  the  whole  people.  And  as  the  government 
came  into  more  hands,  or  was  put  into  fewer,  the  number  of 
the  Areopagite  judges  lessened  or  increased.    This  court  had 


q  Pausan.   in    Atticis.      Stephanus,  b  Ibid. 

Suidas,  ct  Phavorinus  in^Apuos  ITayor.  t  Potter's  Antiquities. 

T  ApoUodor.  I.  iii.  c.  13.  §.  2.  "  Strabo^  1.  ix. 
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the  cognizance  of  all  causes  that  more  particularly  con- 
cerned the  wel&re  of  the  state ;  and  under  this  head  all  in- 
novations in  religion  were  in  time  brought  before  the  judges 
of  it  Socrates  was  condemned  by  them  for  holding  opin- 
ions contrary  to  the  religion  of  his  country;  and  St  Paul 
seems  to  have  been  q^uestioned  before  them  about  his  doc- 
trines*, being  thought  by  them  to  be  a  setter  forth  of  strange 
gods.  Many  learned  writers  have  given  large  accounts  of 
the  constitution  and  proceedings  of  this  courts,  which  ob- 
tained the  highest  reputation  in  all  coimtries  where  the 
Athenians  were  known.  Cicero  says,  that  the  world  may 
as  well  be  said  to  be  governed  without  the  providence  of 
the  gods,  as  the  Athenian  republic  without  the  decisions  of 
the  court  of  Areopagus';  and  their  determinations  were 
reputed  to  be  so  upright,  that  Fausanias  informs  us,  that  even 
foreign  states  voluntarily  submitted  their  controversies  to 
these  judges  \  And  Demosthenes  says  of  this  court,  that  to 
his  time  no  one  had  ever  complained  of  any  unjust  sentence 
given  by  the  judges  of  it^.  But  it  belongs  to  my  design 
only  to  endeavour  to  fix  the  time  of  its  first  rise,  and  not 
to  pursue  at  large  the  accounts  which  are  given  of  the  pro- 
ceedings of  it 

The  coimcil  of  the  Amphictyones  was  first  instituted  by 
Amphictyon  the  son  of  Deucalion  about  A.  M.  2483  c. 
Deucalion  was  king  of  Thessaly,  and  his  son  Amphictyon 
succeeded  him  in  his  kingdom.  Amphictyon,  when  he 
came  to  reign,  summoned  all  the  people  together  who  lived 
round  about  him,  in  order  to  consult  with  them  for  the  pub- 
lic welfare ;  they  met  at  the  Pyl«  or  Thermopylae,  for  by  either 
of  these  names  they  called  the  streights  of  mount  (Eta  in 
Thessaly ;  for  through  this  narrow  passage  was  the  only  en- 
trance into  this  country  from  Greece,  and  therefore  they 
were  called  irdkai,  pyke,  or  the  gates .  or  doors,  that  being 
the  signification  of  the  word^;  and  Thermopylse,  because 
there  were  many  springs  of  hot  waters  in  these  passages,  the 

*  Acts  xvii.  19.  b  In  Aristocrat. 

7  See  Bishop  Potter's  Antiquities  of  c  Mannor.  Arundel.  £p.  5. 

Greece.  d  Strabo,  1.  ix.   p.  428.    ed.  Par. 

z  De  Nat.  Deomm,  lib.  iL  c.  29.  1620. 

*  In  Messeniac.  c.  5. 
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Greek  word  ^ep/utd;  signifying  hot*;  and  here  Amphictyon 
met  his  people  twice  a  year^  to  consult  with  them,  to  re- 
dress any  grievances  they  might  labour  under,  and  to  form 
schemes  for  the  public  good.  This  seems  to  have  been  the 
first  design  of  the  council  of  the  Amphictyones,  so  called 
from  Amphictyon,  the  person  who  first  appointed  it;  or 
some  writers  imagine,  that  the  coassessors  in  this  council 
were  called  'AfKfuKrvoves,  because  they  came  out  of  several 
parts  of  the  circumjacent  countries.  This  was  the  ojHnion 
of  Androtion  in  Pausanias^;  but  the  best  writers  generally 
embrace  the  former  account  of  the  name  of  this  council,  and 
it  seems  to  be  the  most  natural.  Though  Amphictyon  first 
formed  this  council  out  of  the  people  that  lived  under  his 
government,  and  for  the  public  good  of  his  own  kingdom, 
yet  in  time  it  was  composed  of  the  members  of  difiTerent 
nations,  and  they  met  with  larger  and  more  extensive  views, 
than  to  settle  the  affairs  of  one  kingdom.  Dionysius  of 
Halicarnassus  says,  that  the  design  of  it  was  to  cultivate  an 
alliance  of  the  Grecian  states  with  one  another,  in  order  to 
render  them  more  able  to  engage  with  any  foreign  enemy  ^, 
When  the  design  was  thus  enlarged,  the  deputies  of  several 
cities  were  appointed  to  meet^  twice  a  year,  at  Spring 
and  at  Autumn.  Strabo  agrees  with  ^schines  and  Suidas, 
and  computes  the  cities  that  sent  deputies  to  this  meeting  to 
be  twelve ;  but  Fausanias  enumerates  ten  only  *.  It  is  most 
probable,  that  the  states  that  agreed  to  meet  in  this  council 
were  at  first  but  few,  only  those  who  lived  near  to  Thermo- 
pylae: in  time  more  nations  joined  in  alliance  with  them, 
and  sent  their  agents  to  this  meeting,  and  they  might  be 
but  ten  when  the  accounts  were  taken  from  which  Fausa- 
nias wrote;  and  they  might  be  twelve,  when  the  hints 
from  which  Strabo,  Suidas,  and  the  writers  that  agree  with 
them  wrote,  were  given.  Acrisius  king  of  Argos,  who 
reigned  above  two  hundred  years  later  than  Amphictyon, 
composed  some  laws  or  orders  for  the  better  regulating  this 

c  Id.  lib.  eod.  p.  cad.  ^  iGscliinis  Orat.  vcp2  voparpca^c^of  • 

f  Lib.  X.  c.  8.  Suidas  in  voc.  *A/x^(«rT^KCf . 

g:  Dionys.    Ilalicam.  Antiq.    Rom.         >  In  Phocicis,  c.  8, 
I.  iv.  c.  25. 
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council,  and  for  the  dispatch  of  the  affairs  that  were  laid 
before  the  members  of  it;  and  what  he  did  of  this  sort  occa- 
sioned some  writers  to  imagine  that  he  might  possibly  be 
the  first  institutor  of  this  council^ :  but  Strabo  justly  hints, 
that  he  was  thought  so  only  for  want  of  sufficient  memoirs 
of  what  had  been  appointed  before  his  times^  Acrisius  did 
indeed,  in  many  respects,  new  regulate  this  meeting:  he 
settled  a  number  of  written  laws  for  the  calling  and  manage- 
ment of  it ;  he  determined  what  cities  should  send  deputies 
to  it,  and  how  many  each  city,  and  what  affairs  should  be 
laid  before  the  council™ ;  and  it  is  easy  to  conceive,  that  his 
having  made  these  regulations  might  occasion  him  to  be 
thought  in  after- ages  the  first  institutor  of  the  assembly. 
The  regtilations  made  by  Acrisius  were  punctually  observed, 
and  the  several  cities  who  had  votes  according  to  his  con- 
stitutions continued  to  meet  without  any  obstruction,  until 
the  time  of  Philip  king  of  Macedon,  the  father  of  Alexander 
the  Great,  each  city  having  two  votes  in  the  council,  and  no 
more";  but  in  Philip's  reign  the  Phocians  and  Dorians  were 
excluded  the  council  for  plundering  the  temple  of  Apollo  at 
Delphos,  and  the  two  votes  belonging  to  the  Dorians  were 
given  to  the  Macedonians,  who  were  then  taken  into  the 
number  of  the  Amphictyones®.  About  sixty-seven  years  after 
this,  the  Phocians  defended  the  temple  at  Delphos  with  so 
much  bravery  against  the  Gauls,  that  they  were  restored  to 
their  votes  again :  and  the  Dolopians  at  this  time  being  in 
subjection  to  the  Macedonians,  were  reckoned  but  as  a  part 
of  the  kingdom  of  Macedon,  and  the  Macedonian  deputies 
were  said  to  be  their  representatives;  and  the  votes,  which 
they  had  in  the  council  before  their  incorporating  with  the 
Macedonians,  were  now  taken  from  them,  and  given  to  the 
Phocians  P.  The  Perrhsebians  likewise  about  the  same  time 
became  subject  to  the  Macedonians,  and  so  lost  their  right 
of  sending  their  representatives  to   the    council;   and    the 


*  Strabo,  L  ix.  p.  420.  ed.  Par.  1620.  n  JEsch.  in  Orat.  irtpi  vapofwptfffi^ias. 

»  Id.  ibid.  T^  «Ua4  fi^p  olvkyvourou^  o  Diodor.  Sic.  1.  xv,   Pbusan.  in  Pho- 

n>  Prideauz,  Not.  Histor.  ad  Chron.  dcis,  c.  8. 

Mann.  £p.  5.  P  Pausan.  in  Phoc.  c.  8.  Strabo,  1.  ix. 
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DelphianSy  who  had  before  beea  represented  by  the  Fhodans, 
were  now  considered  as  a  distinct  and  independent  city^  and 
were  allowed  to  send  their  deputies  to  the  council  <).  In  the 
reign  of  Augustus  Csesar^  after  his  building  the  city  of  Nico- 
polis,  he  made  several  alterations  in  the  constitution  of  this 
council''.  He  ordered  several  of  the  states  of  Ghreece^  which 
in  former  times  had  been  independent,  and  had  sent  distinct 
representatives,  to  be  incorporated  into  one  body,  and  to 
send  Ihe  same  representatives ;  and  he  gave  his  new  dty  a 
right  of  sending  six  or  eight.  Strabo  thought  that  this 
council  was  entirely  dissolved  in  his  time;  but  Pausanias, 
who  lived  in  the  time  of  Antoninus  Pius,  informs  us,  that 
the  Amphictyones  held  their  meetings  in  his  time,  and  that 
their  number  of  delegates  were  then  thirty.  But  it  is  re- 
markable, that  the  ancient  constitution  of  the  assembly  was 
entirely  broken" ;  many  cities  sent  but  one  deputy,  and  some 
of  the  ancient  cities  had  only  turns  in  sending;  they  were 
not  suffered  to  send  all  of  them  to  one  and  the  same  council, 
but  it  was  appointed  that  some  should  send  their  deputies  to 
the  vernal  meeting,  and  some  to  the  autumnal.  I  imagine, 
that  when  Greece  was  become  subject  to  the  Roman  state, 
Augustus  thought  it  proper  to  lessen  the  power  and  author- 
ity of  the  council  of  the  Amphictyones,  that  they  might 
not  be  able  to  debate  upon  or  concert  measures  to  disturb 
the  Romans,  or  recover  the  ancient  liberties  of  Greece;  it 
might  not  perhaps  be  proper  to  suppress  their  meeting,  but 
he  took  care  to  have  so  many  new  votes  in  the  Roman  in- 
terest introduced,  and  the  number  of  the  ancient  members, 
who  might  have  the  Grecian  affairs  at  heart,  so  lessened,  that 
nothing  could  be  attempted  here  to  the  prejudice  of  the 
Romans;  and  perhaps  this  was  all  that  Strabo  meant  by 
hinting  that  Augustus  dissolved  this  council.  He  did  not 
deprive  the  Grecians  of  a  council  which  bore  this  name, 
but  he  so  far  new-modelled  it,  that  it  was  far  from  being 
in  reality  what  it  appeared  to  be;  being  in  truth,  after 
Augustus's  time,  rather  a  Roman  faction  than  a  Grecian 

4  ^schin.  in  Orat.  v€p\  ttofwcpw^ias.      '  Pausan.  in  Phodcis,  c.  8.     »  Id.  ibid. 
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assembly  meeting  for  the  benefit  of  the  Grecian  states.  And 
in  a  little  time  the  Amphictyones  were  not  permitted  to  in- 
termeddle with  affidrs  of  state  at  all,  but  reduced  to  have 
only  some  small  inspection  over  the  rites  and  ceremonies  of 
religion  practised  in  the  temples^  under  their  cognizance ; 
and  so,  upon  abolishing  the  heathen  superstitions  by  Constan- 
tine,  this  assembly  fell  on  course.  The  ancient  writers  are 
not  unanimously  agreed  about  the  place  where  the  Amphicty- 
ones held  their  meeting ;  that  they  met  at  first  at  Thermopylae 
is  undeniable,  and  in  later  ages  a  temple  was  built  there 
to  Ceres  Amphictyoneis  t,  in  which  they  held  their  as- 
semblies; but  after  that  the  temple  of  Delphos  was  taken 
into  their  protection^  it  is  thought  by  some  writers  that  the 
Amphictyones  met  alternately  one  time  at  Thermopylse,  the 
next  time  at  Delphos,  then  at  Thermopylae^  &c.  Sir  John 
Marsham  endeavours  to  argue  from  Pausanias^^  that  the  Am- 
phictyones, who  met  at  Delphos,  were  a  different  council 
fi'om  that  of  the  same  name  which  met  at  Thermopylae; 
bat  the  learned  dean  Prideaux  has  shewn  this  to  be  a  mis- 
take, Panflanias*s  words  not  necessarily  inferring  the  two 
councils  to  be  different;  and  many  other  good  writers  at- 
testing ihem  to  be  the  same,  and  that  the  Amphictyones  did 
meet  at  Delphos  one  time,  and  at  Thermopylae  another*. 
Strabo  mentions  a  meeting  held  in  the  temple  of  Neptune, 
in  the  island  Calauria^,  to  which  seven  neighbouring  cities 
sent  their  deputies;  this  meeting  was  called  by  the  name 
Amphictyonia,  most  probably  because  it  was  instituted  in 
imitation  of  the  famous  council  so  called ;  but  this  meeting 
and  that  council  were  never  taken  to  be  the  same. 

Hellen  the  son  of  Deucalion  reigned  at  Phthia,  a  city  of 
Thessalyy  about  A.  M.  2484,  and  his  people  were  called 
Hellenes  from  his  name ;  before  his  times  they  were  called 
Graeci,  or  Grecians  %  most  probably  from  Graicus  the  father 
of  Thessalus.     Many  of  the  ancient  writers  agree  with  the 

t  Herodotus,  lib.  vii.  c.  200.  P&iuan.  Manner.  £p.  v. 

in  Phodcis.  7  Strabo,  lib.  viii.  p.  374.  ed.  Par. 

o  Manham,  Can.  Chron.  p.  116.  ed.  1620. 

1672.  Pansan.  in  Achaicis,  c.  24.  z  Marmor.  ArundeL  Ep.  vi. 

^  Pridmnz,  Not.  Historic,  ad  Chron. 
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marble  in  this  remark ;  ApoIlodonis%  Aristotle^  and  Pliny  % 
and  the  Scholiast  upon  Lycophron;  but  it  should  be  ob- 
served from  all  of  them,  lliat  neither  Hellenes  nor  Grsci 
were  at  first  the  names  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  whole 
country  called  Greece  in  after-ages,  but  only  of  a  part  of  it. 
The  ancient  Grseci  were  those  whom  Hellen  called  after 
his  name,  and  Hellen  was  a  king  of  part  of  Thessaly,  and 
only  his  people  were  the  ancient  Hellenes.  And  thus  Pau- 
sanias  remarks,  that  Hellas,  which  in  later  ages  was  the 
name  of  all  Greece,  was  at  first  only  a  part  of  Thessaly^; 
namely,  that  part  where  Hellen  reigned.  In  Homer's  time, 
Hellas  was  the  name  of  the  country  near  to  Phthia,  and  it 
was  then  used  in  so  extended  a  sense,  as  to  comprehend 
all  Achilles's  subjects,  who  were  two  small  nations  besides 
the  Hellenes,  namely,  the  Myrmidons,  and  the  Pelasgian 
Acheeans®;  nay,  it  took  in  the  country  round  about  the 
Pelasgian  Argos ;  for  Homer  places  this  Argos  in  the 
middle  of  it, 

*Avbpbs,  Tov  Kkios  eipif  Kaff  ^EXXdba  Koi  ^i<rotf  "Afr/ot '. 

But  it  is  remarkable  that  Homer  never  calls  all  Greece  bj 
the  name  of  Hellas,  nor  the  Grecians  in  general  Hellenes; 
because,  according  to  Thucydides^s  observation,  none  but 
Achilles's  subjects  had  this  name  in  Homer's  days^.  Strabo 
indeed  opposes  this  remark  of  Thucydides,  and  cites  Archi- 
lochus  and  Hesiod  to  prove  that  the  inhabitants  of  all 
Greece  were  called  Hellenes  before  the  times  of  Homer  *>; 
but  Archilochus  was  much  later  than  Homer,  and  the 
verse  cited  from  Hesiod  falls  short  of  proving  what  Strabo 
infers  from  iv.  The  descendants  of  Hellen  were  the 
founders  of  many  very  flourishing  families,  who  in  time, 
and  by  degrees,  spread  into  all  the  countries  of  Greece,  and 
in  length  of  time  came  to  have  so  great  an  interest,  as  to 
have  an  order  made,  that  none  could  be  admitted  as  a  can- 

a  Lib.  i.  c.  7.  §.  a.  K  Thucjd.  Hist.  1.  L 

b  De  Meteoris,  lib.  i.  ^  Strabo^  1.  Yiii.  p.  370.  ed.  Ar. 

c  Lib.  iv.  c.  7.  1620. 

d  Pausan.  in  Laoonids,  c.  20.  i  See  Prideaux,  Not.  Hist  ad  Clin»« 

c  II.  ii.  190.  Marm.  Bp.  vi. 

f  Odysa.  i.  344. 
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didate  at  the  Olympic  games  who  was  not  descended  from 
them;  so  that  Alexander  the  Great,  according  to  Herodo- 
tus^,  was  obliged  to  prove  himself  to  be  an  Hellen  before 
he  could  be  admitted  to   contend  for  any  prize   in  these 
games:  and,  from   the   time   of  making  this   order,  every 
kingdom  was  fond  of  deriving  their  genealogy  from  this 
family^  until  all  the  Greeks  were  reputed  to  be  Hellenes, 
and  80  the  name  became  universally  applied  to  all  the  several 
nations  of  the  country.     The  marble  hints,  that  Hellen,  the 
father  of  this  family,  first  instituted  the  Panathenaean  games ; 
not  meaning,  I  suppose,  that  Hellen  called  them  by  that 
name,  but  that  he  instituted  games  of  the  same  sort  with 
the   PanathensDan.     Erichthonius   was   the   first   in   Greece 
who  taught  to  draw  chariots  with  horses,  and  he  instituted 
the  chariot-race^  about  A.M.  2499",  in  order  to  encourage 
his  people  to  learn  to  manage  horses  this  way  with   the 
greater  dexterity.     And  we  are  told,  that  in  his  days  there 
was  found  in  some  mountains  of  Phrygia  the  image  of  the 
mother  of  the  gods,  and  that  Hyagnis  made  great  improve^ 
ments  in  the  art  of  music,  inventing  new  instruments,  and 
introducing  them   into  the  worship   of  Cybele,  Dionysius, 
Pan,  and  of  the  other  deities  and  hero-gods  of  his  country  °. 
Chariots  may  very  probably  be  supposed  to  have  been  intro- 
duced into  Greece  by  Erichthonius;  for  he  was  an  Egjrp- 
tian;  and  chariots  were  used  in  Egypt  in  the  days  of  Jo- 
seph*:  but    as    to  Cybele*s  image,  we   cannot   reasonably 
suppose   it  thus   early,  and  the  heathen   music  cannot  be 
thought   to  have  been   much   improved    until    after   these 
times.    If  Hyagnis  invented  the  pipe  or  tibia,  we  must  say  of 
his  pipe  in  the  words  of  Horace, 

Tibia  non  ut  nunc  orichalco  vincta,  tubseque 
^mula;  sed  tenuis  simplezque  foramine  pauco, 


^  Herodot.  1.  v.  c.  22.  to  have  invented  the  chariot.   Num. 

1  VirgiL  Georg.  iii.  Enseb.  Chron.  ccccxlvii  ;   but  it  must  appear,   by 

Nam.  543.  what  we  have  in  the   same  version, 

m  Chron.  Marmor.  Ep.  x.  Num.  dxliii,  where  Erichthonius   is 

n  Ibid.  mentioned,  that  either  Trochilus  was 

o  Gen.  1.  9.  In  the  Latin  version  of  a  foreigner,  and  did  not  live  in  Greece, 

Eiisebius*s  Chronioon,  Trochilus  is  said  or  what  is  said  of  him  is  a  mistake. 
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Aspirare^  et  adesse  choris  erat  utilis,  atque 
Nondum  spissa  nizms  oomplere  sedilia  flata. 

DeArtePoetiea. 

His  pipe  was  a  mean  and  simple  instrument,  of  less  compass 
even  than  the  trumpet,  and  music  was  advanced  to  no  re- 
markable perfection  in  his  days. 

It  is  generally  said,  that  the  religion  of  Greece  was  an- 
ciently what  these  Egyptians,  Cecrops,  Danaus,  Cadmus, 
and  Erichthonius  introduced ;  so  that  it  may  not  be  amiss, 
before  we  go  further,  to  examine  what  the  ancient  Egyp- 
tian  religion  was  in  their  times,  how  far  it  might  be  cor- 
rupted when  they  left  Egypt;  and  this  will  shew  us  what 
religion  these  Egyptians  carried  into  the  countries  which 
they  removed  into.  I  have  already  considered,  that  the 
most  ancient  deities  of  the  Egyptians,  and  of  all  other  na- 
tions, when  they  first  deviated  from  the  worship  of  the  true 
God,  were  the  luminaries  of  heaven  p;  and  if  we  carry  on 
the  inquiry,  and  examine  what  further  steps  they  took  in 
the  progress  of  their  idolatry,  we  shall  find  that  the  Egyp- 
tians in  a  little  time  consecrated  particular  living  creatures 
in  honour  of  their  sidereal  deities ;  and  some  ages  after  they 
took  up  an  opinion,  that  their  ancient  heroes  were  become 
gods ;  which  opinion  arose  from  a  belief,  that  the  souls  of 
such  heroes  were  translated  into  some  star,  and  so  had  a  very 
powerful  influence  over  them  and  their  affairs. 

I.  The  first  step  they  took,  after  they  worshipped  the 
luminaries  of  heaven,  was  to  dedicate  to  each  particular 
deity  some  living  creature,  and  to  pay  their  religious  wor- 
ship of  the  deity  before  such  creature,  or  the  image  of  it : 
this  was  practised  in  Egypt  very  early,  evidently  before  the 
Israelites  left  that  country;  for  the  Israelites  had  learned 
from  the  Egyptians  to  make  the  figure  of  a  calf  for  the  di- 
rection of  their  worship's;  for  the  most  learned,  who  were 
able  to  give  the  most  plausible  accounts  of  their  superstition, 
did  not  allow,  that  they  really  worshipped  their  sacred 
animals,  but  only  that  they  used  them  as  the  most  powerful 
mediums  J  to  raise  in  their  hearts  a  religious  sense  of  the  deity 

P  See  book  v.  vol.  i.  q  Exodus  xzxii. 
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to  which  they  were  consecrated  i^.  It  may  be  asked^  how 
they  could  fall  into  this  practice,  which  to  us  seems  odd 
and  humoursome ;  for  of  what  use  can  the  figure  of  a  beast 
be,  to  raise  in  men's  minds  ideas  of  even  the  sidereal  deities ! 
To  this  I  answer,  their  speculation  and  philosophy  led  them 
into  this  practice.  When  men  had  deviated  from  that  reve- 
lation which  was  to  have  been  their  only  guide  in  points  of 
religion,  they  quickly  fell  from  one  fancy  to  another;  and 
after  they  came  to  think  the  lights  of  heaven  to  be  the  gods 
&at  governed  the  worlds  they  in  a  little  time  apprehended 
these  gods  to  have  made  the  living  creatures  of  the  earth 
more  or  less  partakers  of  their  divinity  and  perfections,  that 
they  might  be  the  instruments  of  conveying  a  knowledge  of 
them  to  men " .  and  men  of  the  nicest  inquiry  and  specu- 
lation made  many  curious  observations  upon  them,  which 
seemed  highly  to  favour  their  religious  philosophy.  After 
the  worship  of  the  moon  was  established,  and  the  increase 
and  decrease  of  it  superstitiously  considered  by  men  who  had 
no  true  philosophy,  the  dilatation  and  contraction  of  the 
pupUla  of  a  cat's  eye  seemed  very  extraordinary.  Plutarch 
gives  us  several  reasons  why  the  Egyptians  reputed  a  cat 
to  be  a  sacred  animal ;  but  that  formed  from  the  contrac- 
tion and  dilatation  of  the  pupil  of  its  eye  seems  to  have 
been  the  first  and  most  remarkable*:  this  property  of  that 
creature  was  thought  strongly  to  intimate  to  them,  that  it 
had  a  more  than  ordinary  participation  of  the  influence  of 
the  lunar  deity,  and  was  by  nature  made  capable  of  exhibit- 
ing lively  representations  of  its  divinity  unto  men,  and  was 
therefore  consecrated  and  set  apart  for  that  purpose.     The 


'  *AytaniT4oy  oZp  oh  raura  rifuovras,  threoi  Kvfitpyarai  r6,  re  a^fiiroty  tiOfv  ob 

^^iLitiLTo{rrwyrh$t2oVy&sipapyt<rT4pw  x^H^^  ^^  robots  €tKd(€Tai  rh  6hov  ^ 

^vivTpttv  Ktd  ^itrti  ywyovSmv,     Pla-  x^"^*'^''  '^^  \iBivois  Ihifuovfrffiftaaiv— 

tarch.  de  Iside  et  Osiride,  p.  382.  ed.  ircpl  fi^p  odv  r&y  rtfiufi^vuv  (^v  ravra 

Xyl.  1624.  ^n  which  words  the  learned  ioKifJuiCtt  fuUio-ra  t&p  \eY6fuvonf.    Id. 

heathen  gives  a  more  refined  and  phi-  ibid. 

losophical    reason    for    the    Egyptian  t  a/  8^  iv  rois  6fjLfuunv  ainov  K6pai 

image-worship,   than  the    papists  can  irXijpovirOcu  fi^v  kqX  irXaT^y^irBai  doKov- 

possibly  give  of  theirs.  trip  iv  ircwfftX'livtf,  Ktrrrvvwdai  8i  Kcd 

*  *H  Si  fi<ra  K<d  fi\4irw<ra  Ktd  Kiy^-  futpauytlv  Iv  reus  fitiAff^ffi  roC  Airrpov. 

««f  itpx^  i^  a&riis  Ixovcra,  Koi  yy&<riy  ry  8i  iLvBpwirofi6p<f>^  rov  al\o^pov  rh 

ouuttty  Kcd   &AAorp/wy  ^^is,   Itriraiccy  yotphy  Kol  koyiKhy  ifi^aly^rcu  r&y  ^tpX 

^oppaipf  Koi  iioipav  4k  rod  ^ppoyovyrost  r^y^tX'fiyrpf  fA€ra0oK&y.  Id.  ibid,  p-376* 
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asp  and  the  beetle  became  Bacred  upon  the  same  accouit: 
they  thought  they  saw  in  them  some  fidnt  images  of  the 
diyine  perfections,  and  therefore  consecrated  them  to  the 
particular  deities  whose  qualities  they  were  thought  to  ex- 
hibit °.  And  this  practice  of  reputing  some  animals  sacred 
to  particular  gods  was  the  first  addition  made  to  their  idola- 
try; and  the  reason  I  have  given  seems  to  have  been  the 
first  inducement  that  led  them  into  it.  In  later  ages  more 
animals  became  sacred  than  were  at  first  thought  so,  and 
they  paid  a  more  religious  regard  to  them,  and  gave  more 
in  number,  and  more  frivolous  reasons  for  it;  but  this  was 
the  rise  and  beginning  of  this  error. 

n.  Some  ages  after,  they  descended  to  worship  heroes  or 
dead  men,  whom  they  canonized:  that  they  acknowledged 
many  of  their  gods  to  be  of  this  sort,  is  very  evident  from 
the  express  declaration  of  their  priests,  who  affirmed,  that 
they  had  the  bodies  of  these  gods  embalmed  and  deposited 
in  their  sepulchres ».  The  most  celebrated  deities  they  had 
of  this  sort  were  Chronus,  Rhea,  Osiris,  Orus,  Typhon, 
Isis,  and  Nephthe ;  and  these  persons  were  said  to  be  deified 
upon  an  opinion,  that  at  their  deaths  their  souls  migrated 
into  some  star,  and  became  the  animating  spirit  of  some  lu- 
minous and  heavenly  body :  this  the  Egyptian  priests  ex- 
pressly asserted  y,  and  this  account  almost  all  the  ancient 
writers  give  of  these  gods;  thus  it  was  recorded  in  the 
Phoenician  antiquities,  that  Chronus  or  Satumus  was  after 
his  death  made  a  god,  by  becoming  the  star  of  that  name'; 
and  this  opinion  was  communicated  from  nation  to  nation, 
and  prevailed  in  all  parts  of  the  heathen  world,  and  was  evi- 
dently received  at  Rome  at  Julius  Csesar's  death,  who  was 
canonized  upon  the  account  of  the  appearance  of  a  comet, 
or  a  luminous  body,  for  seven  days  together,  at  the  time 
that  Augustus  appointed  the  customary  games  in  honour  of 
him* :  the  phenomenon  which  then  appeared  was  thought 

«  "AxnrtZa  ih  Koi  yaXijp  teat  xMapov^  hiywinrnroX  fiifik  A^$apToi  tA  fth  «JiM«« 

€lK6yas  rivks  lairrots  it-fiavpiis  &<nrcp  iy  wop*  tdnoh  K€ur^ai  KO/jiSma  iral  9tpur*^ 

cfray^triv  ifXiov  rijs  rSav  Btwv  twdttMws  ^&dai,   Plut.  de  Iside  et  Osiiide. 
fcariS^MTcs.  Plut.  de  Iside  et  Osiride.  1  Tits  5i  ^vx^  X^^t^fw  iffr^  IWd- 

X  Ob  ii6vov  8i  To{no»v  ot  ttptts  Keyov*         ^  Euseb.  Praep.  Evang.  1.  i.  c.  lo. 
«riy,  iAAA  Ktd  rwv  tiXKuv  Bfw,  Scroi  fA^         *  Suetonius,  Hist.  Cesar.  Jul.  §.  83. 
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to  be  the  star  which  he  passed  into  at  his  leaving  this  world, 
and  was  accordingly  called  by  Virgil  ZHonaei  CtBsaris  Astrum^^ 
and  by  Horace  JuUtnn  Sidus  *.  And  an  opinion  of  this  sort 
appears  to  have  prevailed  amongst  the  Arabians  at  the  time 
of  our  Saviour's  birth,  when  the  eastern  Magi  came  to  worship 
him,  convinced  of  his  divinity  by  an  evidence  of  it,  which 
God  was  pleased  to  give  them  in  their  own  way,  from  their 
having  seen  his  star  in  the  east^.     Let  us  now  see, 

III,  When  the  Egyptians  first  consecrated  these  hero- 
gods,  or  deified  mortals.  To  this  I  answer,  not  before  they 
took  notice  of  the  appearances  of  the  particular  stars  which 
they  appropriated  to  them.  Julius  Caesar  was  not  ca- 
nonized until  the  appearance  of  the  Julium  Sidus;  nor 
could  the  FhcBnicians  have  any  notion  of  the  divinity  of 
Chronus,  until  they  made  some  observations  of  the  star 
which  they  imagined  he  was  removed  into:  and  this  will 
at  least  inform  us  when  five  of  the  seven  ancient  hero-gods 
of  the  Egyptians  received  their  apotheosis.  The  Egyptians 
relate  a  very  remarkable  fable  of  the  birth  of  these  five 
gods®.  They  say  that  Rhea  lay  privately  with  Saturn,  and 
was  with  child  by  him ;  that  the  Sun,  upon  finding  out  her 
baseness,  laid  a  curse  upon  her,  that  she  should  not  be  de- 
livered in  any  month  or  year;  that  Mercury  being  in  love 
with  the  goddess  lay  with  her  also,  and  then  played  at  dice 
with  the  moon,  and  won  from  her  the  seventy-second  part 
of  each  day,  and  made  up  of  these  winnings  five  days, 
which  he  added  to  the  year,  making  the  year  to  consist  of 
365  days,  which  before  consisted  of  360  days  only ;  and  that 
in  these  days  Rhea  brought  forth  five  children,  Osiris,  Orus, 
Typho,  Isis,  and  Nephthe.  We  need  not  enquire  into  the 
mythology  of  this  fable ;  what  I  remark  from  it  is  this,  that 
the  fable  could  not  be  invented  before  the  Egyptians  had 
found  out  that  the  year  consisted  of  365  days,  and  conse- 
quently, that  by  their  own  accounts  the  five  deities  said  to 
be  bom  on  the  five  cirayrf/utci^ai,  or  additional  days,  were  not 
deified  before  they  knew  that  the  year  had  these  five  days 

b  Eclog.  iz.  ver.  47.  d  Matth.  ii.  2. 

^  Od.  xii.  lib.  L  «  Plutarch,  dc  Iside  et  Osiride. 

VOL.  I.  G  g 
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added  to  it;  and  this  addition  to  the  year  was  first  made 
about  the  time  of  Assis,  who  was  the  sixth  of  the  Pastor- 
kings  which  reigned  in  Egypt,  and  it  was  towards  the  end 
of  his  reign  ^y  i.  e.  about  A.  M.  %66^,  a  little  after  the  death 
of  Joshua.  Had  Osiris,  Orus,  Typho,  Isis,  and  Nephthe 
been  esteemed  deities  before  this  additional  length  of  the 
year  was  apprehended,  we  should  not  have  had  this,  but 
some  other  fabulous  account  of  their  birth  transmitted  to 
us ;  but  from  this  account  one  would  think  that  the  Egyp- 
tian astronomers  had  about  this  time  remarked  the  ap- 
pearance of  five  new  stars  in  the  horizon,  which  their  pre- 
decessors had  taken  no  notice  of;  and  as  Julius  Caesar  was 
reported  a  god  from  the  appearance  of  the  Julium  Sidus, 
so  these  five  persons,  being  the  highest  in  esteem  amongst 
the  Egyptians  of  all  their  famous  ancestors,  might  be  dei- 
fied, and  the  five  new  appearing  stars  be  called  by  their 
names :  and  the  observation  of  these  stars  being  first  made 
about  the  time  when  the  length  of  the  year  was  corrected, 
this  piece  of  mythology  took  its  rise  from  them.  It  is  in- 
deed asserted  in  the  &ble,  that  these  five  deities  were  born 
at  this  time ;  but  we  must  remember  the  relation  to  be  a 
fable ;  and  Plutarch  well  remarks,  just  upon  his  giving  lu 
this  story,  that  we  must  not  take  the  Egyptian  fables  about 
their  gods  to  relate  matters  of  fact  really  performed,  for 
that  was  not  the  design  of  them?:  all  that  this  fable  can 
reasonably  be  supposed  to  hint  to  us  is,  that  the  five  stars 
called  by  these  names  were  first  observed  by  their  astrono- 
mers about  the  time  that  the  addition  of  five  days  was 
made  to  the  year,  and  consequently  that  the  heroes  and 
heroines,  whose  names  were  given  to  these  stars,  were  first 
worshipped  as  deities  about  this  time ;  and  we  are  no  more 
to  infer  hence,  that  these  persons  were  bom  of  Khea  as  the 
fable  relates,  than  that  Mercury  and  Luna  really  played  at 
dice,  as  is  fabulously  reported.  Isis  seems  at  first  to  hare 
been  reputed  to  be  the  star  which  the  Greeks  called  the 


t  Syncell.   p.   123.   ed.   Par.   1652.  ircpiT«y9c(»ira«o^f,8c<T«r*pocvw«^ 

Marsham,   Can.   Chron.   p.   235.    ed.  W0ir/m|/M)r«^ir,jcalM9|S^or<9feir«^vw 

'672.  \4y€ff$ai  yryowbs  olint  icoi  rttrptefin^' 

r  •Or«r  o^y  h  fUfSoKoyovatv  ASy^wrm  Plut.  de  Iside  et  Osuide. 
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Dog-star^  the  Egyptians  Sothis^,  and  this  they  expressed  on 
a  pillar  erected  to  her^  Orus  was  the  star  called  Orion, 
and  Typho  the  Bear-star*'.  Afterwards  the  names  both  of 
these  and  their  other  gods  were  very  variously  used,  and 
applied  to  very  different  powers  and  beings. 

The  Egyptians  had  other  hero-gods  besides  these  fivej 
they  had  eight  persons  whom  their  chronology  called  demi- 
gods;  Diodorus  gives    them    these   names,  Sol,   Saturnus, 
Khea,  Jupiter,   Juno,   Vulcanus,   Vesta,    Mercurius*;    and 
their  historical  memoirs  affirm  these  persons  to  have  reigned 
in  Egypt  before  Menes  or  Mizraim,  and  before  their  heroes ; 
BO  that  they  certainly  lived  before   the  flood":   and  they 
had  after  these  a  race  of  heroes,  fifteen  in  number,  and  the 
persons  I  have  been   speaking  of  are  five  of  them'^,  and 
these  must  likewise   have  been   antediluvians®;    but  I  do 
not  imagine  they  were  deified  until  about  this  time  of  the 
correcting  of  the  year ;  for,  when  this  humour  first  began,  it 
is  not  likely  that  they  made  gods  of  men  but  just  dead, 
of  whose  infirmities  and  imperfections  many  persons  might 
be  living  witnesses ;  but  they  took  the  names  of  their  first 
ancestors,  whom  they  had  been  taught  to  honour  for  ages» 
and  whose  £tme  had  been  growing  by  the  increase  of  tradi<- 
tion,  and  all  whose  imperfections  had  been  so  long  buried, 
that  it  might  be  thought  they  never  had  any*     It  has  aU 
ways  been  the  humour  of  men  to  look  for  truly  great  and 
unexceptionable   characters   in    ancient   times;    Nestor  fre- 
quently tells   the  Greeks  in  Homer  what  sort  of  persons 
hved  when  he  was  a  boy,  and  they  were  easily  admitted  to 
be  far  superior  to  the  greatest  and  most  excellent  then  alive ; 
and  had  he  been  three  times  as  old  as  he  was,  he  might 
have  almost  deified  his  heroes;   but  it  is  hard  to  be  con-^ 
ceived,  that  a  set  of  men  could  ever  be  chosen  by  their  co* 
temporaries  to  have  divine  honours  paid  them,  whilst  nu- 
merous persons  were  alive  who   knew  their  imperfections^ 


b  Plutarch.  Ub.  de  Tside  et  Odride.  1  Lib^  i.  §.  f3« 

i  Diodor.  Sic.  L  i.     Part  of  the  in-  m  See  vol.  i.  book  i.  p.  12,  13* 

icriptioii  on  the  pillar  is,  *Ey^  ttfu  if  n  Diodorus  Sic.  1.  i. 

iw  r^^Aarrp^  t#  jcvrl  iwn'4h\owrou  o  See  vol.  i.  booki.  p.  13,  14, 15* 
k  Fhit.  ubi  0iip« 
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and  who  themselves^  or  their  immediate  ancestors^  might 
have  as  £air  a  pretence,  and  come  in  competition  with 
them:  Alexander  the  Great  had  but  ill  success  in  his  at- 
tempt to  make  the  world  believe  him  the  son  of  Jupiter 
Ammon;  nor  could  Numa  Pompilius,  the  second  king  of 
Rome,  make  Bomulus's  translation  to  heaven  so  firmly 
believed,  as  not  to  leave  room  for  subsequent  historians  to 
report  him  killed  by  his  subjects  p  ;  nor  can  I  conceive  that 
Julius  Csesar's  canonization,  though  it  was  contrived  more 
politicly,  and  supported  with  more  specious  and  popular 
appearances,  would  ever  have  stood  long  indisputable,  if 
the  light  of  Christianity  had  not  appeared  so  soon  after  this 
time  as  it  did,  and  impaired  the  credit  of  the  heathen  su- 
perstitions. The  fame  of  deceased  persons  must  have  ages 
to  grow  up  to  heaven ;  and  divine  honours  cannot  be  given 
with  any  show  of  decency  but  by  a  late  posterity.  Plu- 
tarch** observes,  that  none  of  the  Egyptian  deities  were 
persons  so  modern  as  Semiramis;  for  that  neither  she 
amongst  the  Assyrians,  nor  Sesostris  in  Egypt,  nor  any  of 
the  ancient  Phrygian  kings,  nor  Cyrus  amongst  the  Per- 
sians, nor  Alexander  the  Great,  were  able,  though  they 
performed  the  greatest  actions,  to  raise  themselves  to  higher 
glory  than  that  of  being  famous  and  illustrious  princes  and 
commanders;  and  he  remarks  from  Plato,  that  whenever 
any  of  them  affected  divinity,  they  sunk  instead  of  raised 
their  character  by  it :  their  story  was  too  modem  to  permit 
them  to  be  gods.  Euemerus  Messenius  in  Plutarch  is  re- 
ported to  have  wrote  a  book  to  prove  the  ancient  gods  of 
the  heathen  world  to  have  been  only  their  ancient  kings 
and  commanders;  but  Plutarch  thought  he  might  be  suffi- 
ciently refuted  by  reviewing  all  the  ancient  history,  and 
remarking,  that  the  most  early  kings,  though  of  most  cele- 
brated memory,  had  not  ever  attained  divine  honours.  Plu- 
tarch himself  thought  these  gods  to  have  been  Genii,  of  a 
power  and  nature  more  than  mortal.  The  truth  seems  to 
have  been  this ;  they  were  their  antediluvian  ancestors,  of 
whom  they  had  had  so  little  true  history,  and  such  enlarged 

P  Dionys.  llalicar.  lib.  li.  c.  56^  Q  lib.  do  Iside  et  Oairide. 
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traditions  and  broken  stories,  that  they  thought  them  far 
saperior  to  their  greatest  kings^  whose  lives  and  actions  they 
had  more  exact  accounts  of. 

It  may  perhaps  be  said,  that  if  these  hero-gods  lived  so 
many  ages  earlier  than  this  supposed  time  of  their  being 
canonized,  why  should  we  not  imagine  that  they  were  dei- 
fied sooner  ?  or  since  eight  of  them,  namely  the  demi-gods, 
are  thought  more  ancient  than  the  rest,  and  Chronus  and 
Rhea,  two  of  them,  are  fabled  to  be  parents  of  some  of  the 
others,  why  should  they  be  imagined  to  be  all  deified  at 
this  one  particidar  time,  and  not  rather  some  in  one  age 
and  some  in  another?  All  I  can  offer  towards  answering 
these  queries  is,  i.  I  conclude  from  the  fable  related  by 
Plutarch,  that  Osiris,  Orus,  Isis,  Typho,  and  Nephthe,  men- 
tioned in  it,  were  not  deified  before  the  addition  of  the 
five  days  to  the  ancient  year ;  because  the  whole  fable,  and 
the  birth  of  these  deities,  is  founded  upon  the  addition  of 
those  days.  2.  We  shall  see  reason  hereafter  to  conclude, 
that  no  nation  but  the  Egyptians,  not  even  those  who  re- 
ceived their  religion  from  Egypt,  worshipped  hero-gods 
even  so  early  as  these  days.  3.  We  have  no  reason  to  think 
the  number  of  their  gods  of  this  sort  was  very  great ;  I  can- 
not see  reason  to  think  they  had  any  more  besides  what  I 
have  mentioned,  except  Anubis,  who  was  cotemporary  with 
Osiris^ ;  so  that  they  had  but  fourteen  demi-gods  and  hero- 
gods,  taking  the  number  of  both  together,  and  thus  many 
they  might  well  deify  at  one  time :  if  these  gods  had  been 
canonized  at  different  times  and  in  different  ages,  thei^e 
would  have  been  a  greater  number  of  them;  but  all  that 
the  ingenuity  of  succeeding  ages  performed  was  only  to 
give  these  gods  new  names.  Thus  Osiris,  and  sometimes 
Typhon,  and  sometimes  the  sun,  was  called  in  after-ages 
Serapis;  and  Orus  was  called  Apollo,  and  Harpocrates. 
4.  Osiris,  said  to  be  born  when  the  five  days  were  added  to 
the  year,  is  reputed  to  be  one  of  the  most  ancient  of  the 
Egyptian  gods,  and  therefore  sometimes  taken  for  the  sun ; 
so  that  this  hero  seems  to  have  been  deified  as  early  as  any^, 

r  Diodor.  lib.  i.  §.  18.  s  Ibid.  §.  17. 
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and  therefore  most  probably  he  and  all  the  rest  about  the 
time  I  haye  mentioned.  5.  About  this  time  lived  the  se- 
cond Mercury;  he  was  the  thirty-fifth  king  of  Thebes, 
called  Siphoas  and  Hermes  for  his  great  learnings  and  for 
being  the  restorer  and  improver  of  the  arts  and  sciences  first 
taught  by  the  ancient  Hermes  or  Thyoth.  It  was  perhaps 
be  who  found  out  the  defect  in  their  ancient  computations 
of  the  year,  Strabo  says^  this  was  first  found  out  by  the 
Theban  priests^;  and  he  adds,  that  they  make  Mercury 
(meajiing  undoubtedly  this  second  Mercury)  the  author  of 
this  knowledge  ^ ;  for  the  first  Mercury  lived  ages  before 
the  length  of  the  year  was  so  &r  apprehended  :  and  I  think 
we  cannot  conjecture  any  thing  more  probable,  than  that  as 
Syphis^  soon  after  Abraham's  time,  built  the  errors  of  the 
Egyptian  religion  upon  his  astronomy ;  so  this  prince^  upon 
his  thus  greatly  improving  that  science,  introduced  new 
errors  in  theology  by  this  same  learning.  The  one  taught 
to  worship  the  luminaries  of  heaven,  thinking  them  instinct 
with  a  glorious  and  divine  spirit;  the  other  carried  his 
astronomy  to  a  greater  height  than  his  predecessors  had 
done:  he  apprehended  some  stars  to  be  of  a  more  benign 
influence  to  his  country  than  others,  and  taught  that  the 
souls  of  some  of  their  most  famous  ancestors  lived  and 
governed  in  them;  and  from  hence  arose  the  opinion  of 
Indigetes,  6€o\  irarp^oi,  or  deities  peculiarly  propitious  to 
particular  countries,  of  which  we  have  frequent  mention  in 
ancient  writers,  and  which  spread  universally  by  degrees  into 
all  the  heathen  nations.  Fhilo  Biblius  mentions  Taantus  as 
a  person  who  framed  a  great  part  of  the  Egyptian  religion'; 
and  most  probably  what  he  hints  at  was  done  by  this  se- 
cond Taautus,  Thoth,  or  Hermes;  and  the  additions  he 
made  to  the  religion  of  his  ancestors  seem  from  Fhilo  to 
relate  to  what  I  have  ascribed  to  him.  Herodotus  y  seems 
to  hint,  that  the  Egyptians  had  at  first  eight  of  these  gods 
only;  that  in  time  they  made  them  up  twelve,  and  after- 

t  strabo,  lib.  xvii.  p.  816.  ed.  Par.         x  Eaaebms,  Praep.  Evang.  1.  i.e.  10, 
1620.  7  lib.ii.  c.  145. 

«  Id.  ibid. 
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wards  imagined  these  twelve  to  have  been  the  parents  of 
other  gods.  If  any  one  thinks  it  most  probable  that  Sol, 
Satumns,  Shea,  Jupiter,  Juno,  Vulcanus,  Vesta,  Mercurius, 
(these  being  the  eight  terrestrial  deities  which  Diodorus 
Sicolus  mentions  to  have  been  the  first  hero-gods  which  the 
Egyptians  worshipped,)  I  say,  if  any  one  thinks  it  most  pro- 
bable that  Siphoas  canonized  these,  and  that  the  five  deities 
said  to  be  bom  of  Shea  were  deified  later ;  and  that  a  story 
was  made  upon  the  five  additional  days,  not  at  the  time  of 
their  being  first  found  out,  but  many  years  after,  and  that 
afterwards  they  still  added  to  the  number  of  their  gods; 
I  cannot  pretend  to  affirm  that  this  opinion  is  to  be  rejected : 
for  I  must  confess,  that  all  that  we  can  be  certain  of  in  this 
matter  is  only  this,  that  the  Egyptians  did  not  worship 
hero-gods  before  the  times  of  .the  second  Mercury,  and  that 
Osiris,  Isis,  Orus,  Typho,  and  Nephthe  were  not  deified 
before  the  five  daya  were  added  to  the  Egyptian  accounts  of 
the  year ;  though  I  think  it  most  probable,  from  what  is  hinted 
about  the  inventions  of  Siphoas  or  the  second  Mercury,  that 
he  began  and  completed  the  whole  system  of  this  theology ; 
perhaps  he  did  not  begin  and  perfect  it  at  once,  he  might 
be  some  years  about  it,  and  thereby  occasion  some  of  these 
gods  to  be  deified  sooner  than  others. 

rV.  After  the  hero-deities  were  received,  a  new  set  of 
living  animals  were  consecrated  to  them,  and  cyphers  and 
hieroglyphic  characters  were  invented  to  express  their  divi- 
nity and  worship.  The  bull  called  Apis  was  made  sacred  to 
Osiris*,  and  likewise  the  hawk*:  the  ass,  crocodile,  and  sea- 
horse  were  sacred  to  Typho  ^:  Anubis  was  said  to  be  the 
Dog-«tar,  and  the  dog  was  sacred  to  him° ;  and  a  very  reli- 
gious regard  was  had  to  this  animal,  until  Cambyses  killed 
the  Apis^:  after  that,  some  of  the  fiesh  of  Apis  being 
thrown  to  the  dogs,  and  they  readily  attempting  to  eat  it, 
they  fell  under  great  censure,  for  desiring  to  profane  them- 
selves by  eating  the  fiesh  of  so  sacred  an  animal  ® ;  but  this 

*  Platarch.  de  Iride  et  Odride.  d  See  Prideauz,  Connect.  yoL  i.  b.  iii. 

»  Id.  ibid.  an.  524. 

b  Id.  ibid.  e  Platarch.  ubi  sup. 

c  Id.  iMd. 
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accident  did  not  happen  until  about  A.  M.  3480.  The  ser- 
pent or  dragon  was  consecrated  to  Nephthe^,  and  other 
suitable  animals  to  other  gods;  and  all  this  seems  to  have 
been  the  invention  of  Taautus ;  for  so  Philo  represents  it, 
making  him  the  author  of  the  divinity  of  the  serpents,  or 
dragon,  which  was  sacred  to  Nephthe ;  and  also  hinting, 
that  he  invented  the  hieroglyphic  characters,  which  the 
Egyptians  were  so  famous  for^^  taking  his  patterns  from  the 
animals  which  had  been  consecrated  to  the  luminaries  of 
heaven.  Philo  does  not  sufficiently  distinguish  the  first 
Hermes  or  Taautus  from  the  second^  but  ascribes  some 
particulars,  that  were  true  of  the  first  Mercury  only,  to  the 
person  he  speaks  of;  but  what  he  hints  about  the  sacred 
animals  and  hieroglyphics  must  be  ascribed  to  the  second 
Mercury  ;  for  if,  as  I  have  formerly  observed*,  the  religion 
of  the  Egyptians  was  not  corrupted  in  the  days  of  Abraham, 
the  first  Taautus  must  be  dead  long  before  the  sacred  animals 
were  appointed^  and  I  may  here  add,  that  hieroglyphics 
were  not  in  use  in  his  days;  for  the  pillars  upon  which  he 
left  his  memoirs  were  inscribed  not  in  hieroglyphics,  but 
Upoypa<t>iKoXs  ypiixfiaai,  in  the  sacred  letters,  in  letters  which 
were  capable  of  being  made  use  of  by  a  translator,  who 
turned  what  was  written  in  these  letters  out  of  one  language 
into  another^.  The  hieroglyphical  inscriptions  of  the  Egyp- 
tians are  pretty  full  of  the  figures  of  birds,  fishes,  beasts,  and 
men,  with  a  few  letters  sometimes  between  them ;  and  this 
alone  is  sufficient  to  hint  to  us,  that  they  could  not  come 
into  use  before  the  animals  represented  in  inscriptions  of 
this  sort  were  become  by  allegory  and  mythology  capable 
of  expressing  various  things,  by  their  having  been  variously 
used  in  the  ceremonies  of  their  religion. 

It  may  perhaps  be  said,  that  the  Egyptians  had  two  sorts 
of  hieroglyphics,  as  Porphyry^  has  accurately  observed,  call- 
ing the  one  sort,  Upoykv^Kh  KOivokoyovix€va  Kara  fifyLtia-iv,  i.  e. 

f  Plutarch,  do  Iside  et  Osiride.  rwy  Otw  j^cts,  Kp6ifov  re  koI  Aacymw 

e  TV  fJ^^y  oiy  9pdKOpros  ^w  icol  t V  toi  •»"•»'  Aoitov  8if twoww  arai  rt^  /«^t 

l^cwv  fwrU  iitBttatrtv  6  Tdavros,  Ktd  r&y  ffroix*^  xof>««'»^P«»-  W-  «'>W. 

/act'   a^hv  ^oiviKis  T€   Kol   Klylnmoi,  *  Vol.  i.  b.  v. 

Euseh.  Prwp.  Evang.  1.  i.  c.  lo.  ^  See  vol.  i.  b.  iv.  p.  146. 

h  TdovTos  fiifiri<rdfAtyos  rhv  Ot^pavoy,  1  In  lib.  de  \it.  Pytbag.  $.  i». 
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Ueroglyphics  communicating  their  meaning  to  us  by  an 
imitation  of  the  thing  designed ;  and  the  other  sort,  avix^Xua 
i^Tiyopovfi€Pa  Kari  rivas  alviyfAois,  i.  e.  figures  conveying  their 
meaning  by  alluding™  to  some  intricate  mythologies;  and 
perhaps  it  may  be  thought,  that  this  latter  sort  of  hierogly- 
phics were  probably  invented  about  the  times  I  am  treating 
of;  but  that  the  former  were  in  use  long  before,  and  being 
nothing  else  but  a  simple  representation  of  things  by  making 
their  pictures  or  imitations,  might  be  perhaps  the  first  let- 
ters used  by  men.  But  to  this  1  answer,  i.  We  have  no 
reason  to  think  that  these  hieroglyphics  were  so  ancient  as 
the  first  letters.  2.  They  would  be  but  a  very  imperfect 
character;  many,  nay  most  occurrences  could  be  repre- 
sented by  them  but  by  halves :  the  Egyptians  intermingled 
letters  with  their  hieroglyphics  to  fill  up  and  connect  sen- 
tences, and  to  express  actions ;  and  the  first  men  must  have 
had  letters  as  well  as  pictures,  or  their  pictures  could  have 
hinted  only  the  ideas  of  visible  objects;  but  there  would 
have  been  much  wanting  in  all  inscriptions  to  give  their  full 
and  true  meaning.  3.  This  picture-character  would  have 
been  unintelligible,  unless  men  could  be  supposed  to  deli- 
neate the  forms  or  pictures  of  things  more  accurately  than 
can  well  be  imagined :  the  first  painters  and  figure-drawers 
performed  very  rudely,  and  were  jfrequently  obliged  to 
write  underneath  what  their  figures  and  pictures  were,  to 
enable  those  that  saw  them  to  know  what  was  designed  to 
be  represented  by  them:  the  Egyptians  drew  the  forms  of 
their  sacred  animals  but  imperfectly  even  in  later  ages,  and  I 
cannot  doubt,  but  if  we  could  see  what  they  at  first  deli- 
neated for  a  bull,  a  dog,  a  cat,  or  a  monkey,  it  would  be 
difiScult  to  tell  which  figure  might  be  this  or  that,  or  whether 
any  of  their  figures  were  any  of  them;  and  therefore  to 
help  the  reader  they  usually  marked  the  sun  and  moon,  or 
some  other  characters,  to  denote  what  god  the  animal  de- 
signed was  sacred  to,  and  then  it  was  easier  to  guess  without 


"a  These  hieroglyphics  were  some-      Plut.  lib.  de  Iside  et  Osiridc,  p.  354. 
t\ung  like  Pythagoras's  precepts;  they     cd.  Xyl.  1624. 
exprestied  one  things  but  meant  another. 
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mistake  what  the  picture  was,  and  what  might  be  in- 
tended by  it.  And  something  like  this  the  men  of  the  most 
ancient  times  must  have  done ;  for  they  cannot  be  imagmed 
to  be  able  to  picture  well  enough  to  make  draughts  expres- 
sive of  their  meaning :  they  might  invent  and  learn  a  rude 
character  much  sooner  than  they  could  acquire  art  enoiigh 
to  draw  pictures,  and  therefore  it  is  most  probable  that  such 
a  character  was  first  invented  and  made  use  of.  But,  4.  Por- 
phyry did  not  mean  by  the  expression  KoivaKoyoHiupa  mra 
fiC^ri<nvy  that  the  characters  he  spoke  of  imitated  the  forms  or 
figures  of  the  things  intended  by  them;  for  that  was  not 
the  fAlfjLTi<ns9  which  the  ancient  writers  ascribed  to  letters. 
Socrates  gives  us  the  opinion  of  the  ancients  upon  this 
pointy  namely^  that  letters  were  like  the  syllables  of  which 
words  were  compounded,  and  expressed  an  imitation,  for 
he  uses  that  word,  [not  of  the  figure  or  picture,  but]  of 
the  ovalay  or  substance,  power,  or  meaning  of  the  thing  de- 
signed by  them° ;  thus  he  makes  letters  no  more  the  pic- 
tures of  things  than  the  syllables  of  words  are.  The  ancients 
were  exceedingly  philosophical  in  their  accounts  of  both 
words  and  letters:  when  a  word  or  a  sound  was  thoaght 
fully  to  express,  according  to  their  notions,  the  thing  which 
it  was  designed  to  be  the  name  of,  then  they  called  it  the 
fhci^v,  or  picture  of  that  thing ;  and  they  apprehended  that  a 
word  could  not  be  completely  expressive,  unless  it  was  com- 
pounded of  letters  well  chosen  to  give  it  a  sound  suitable  to 
the  nature  of  the  thing  designed  to  be  expressed  by  it;  and 
when  a  word  hit  their  &ncy  entirely  in  these  respects,  then 
they  thought  the  sound  and  letters  of  it  to  express,  imitate, 
or  resemble  the  true  image  of  the  thing  it  stood  for.  All 
this  may  be  collected  from  several  passages  of  Plato  upon 
this  subject^;  and  in  this  sense  we  must  take  Porj^yry's 

n  *0  ZA  rSnf  <rvAAa3dr  re  jcoi  ypa/Aftd'  (^  vpoartt^lf  ^  kpaipih  ypJif^ftara,  neAw 

Twv  T^y  oifcicof  r&y  iroaryfiArvr  iarofUfAo6m  ftky  4pyd(9Tcu  Koi  oSror,  ii^Xk  Tony&»— 

/itpof — TovTo  V  icrly  Svo/m,     Plato  in  &<nrtpicai  94x0,11  ZarTa0o6\f^$X^J»sipl^ 

Cntfio,  ed.  Fidn.  Franoof.  1602.  p.  295.  ftht  4^  i/p4kps  rl  fl  wpwr9§s,  htfos  ^ 

Or  in  other  words  he  says,  A^Aw/ia  ^f  y4rptv€. — EX  iUkKmi  koXiUs  KM9n 

trvWaficus  jcol  Tpci/u/uurt  iyofM  iffrt.  Ibid,  rh  tvoita,  rh  %poffiiKwra  S«<  oin^  7P^ 

o  OhKow  6  fliv  iiroScSovs  wdpra  ivaA/&  fuera  fyttr.     See   Plat.  Cratyl.  edit. 

rh  ypdfifutra — &inrfp  4v  reus  Cofypa/^  Fidni,   Fnmoof.    1602.   p.   295,  296, 

IJMfft — Ka2  riis  tucSyoLs  AroHiJiwriy'  b  Si  297,  &c« 
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expression :  and  this  will  lead  us  to  think  the  letters  he  treats 
of  to  be  the  Egyptian  sacred  letters,  as  I  have  formerly  hinted 
from  this  very  description  of  them  P.  When  language  con- 
sisted of  monosyllables  only,  a  single  stroke,  dash,  or  letter, 
might  be  thought  as  expressive  of  a  single  sounds  as  various 
letters  were  afterwards  thought  of  various  and  compounded 
▼ords,  or  of  polysyllables ;  and  since  the  lunifo-is,  or  imitation, 
which  the  ancients  ascribed  to  their  letters,  was  an  imita** 
tion  relating  to  the  expressing  well  the  word  they  stood  for, 
and  not  an  imitation  of  the  form  or  shape  of  the  thing,  we 
must  err  widely  from  their  meaning  to  imagine  their  letters 
to  have  been  pictures  or  hieroglyphics,  because  they  ascribe 
sach  a  mimesis  to  them. 

v.  It  was  customary  in  Egypt,  in  the  very  ancient  times, 
to  call  eminent  and  famous  men  by  the  names  of  their  gods ; 
tius  DiodoruB  Siculus  informs  us  of:  after  his  account  of  the 
celestial  deities,  he  adds,  that  they  had  men  of  great  emi- 
Bence^  some  of  whom  were  kings  of  their  country,  and  all 
of  them  benefactors  to  the  public  by  their  useful  inventions, 
and  some  of  these  they  called  by  the  name  of  their  celestial 
deities^ ;  and  of  this  number  he  reckons  the  persons  called 
Sol,  Satumus,  Bhea,  Jupiter,  Juno,  Vulcanus,  Vesta,  Mer- 
corius;  intimating  indeed  that  these  were  not  their  Egyp* 
tian  names,  but  only  equivalent  to  them.  The  Egyptians  in 
the  beginning  of  their  idolatry  worshipped  the  sun  and 
moon,  and  in  a  little  time  the  elements,  the  vis  mvi^ca  of 
living  creatures,  the  fire,  air,  earth,  and  water';  and  per- 
haps the  wind  might  be  the  eighth  deity,  for  they  distin* 
guished  the  wind  and  air  from  one  another,  and  took  them 
to  be  two  different  things  >;  and  as  the  Assyrians  called 
their  kings  and  great  men  Bel,  Nebo,  Gad,  Azar,  after  the 
names  of  their  gods,  so  did  the  Egyptians  ;  and  whilst  they 
worshipped  only  these  deities,  they  had  only  the  names  and 
titles  of  these  to  dignify  illustrious  men  with :  but  in  afler- 
times,  when  the  men,  who  were  at  first  called  by  the  names  of 
their  gods,  came  to  be  deified,  then  the  names  of  these  men 


P  See  ToL  i.  book  iv.  p.  146.  r  Diodor.  Sic.  1.  i.  §.  10. 

H  Diodor.  1.  i.  §.  13,  •  WiBdom,  chap.  xiii.  ver.  a. 
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were  thought  honorary  titles  for  those  who  lived  after  them. 
Thus  as  Osiris  was  called  Sol,  or  Isis,  Luna*,  by  those  who 
had  a  desire  to  give  them  the  most  illustrious  titles  and  ap- 
pellations; so  when  Osiris  and  Isis  were  reputed  deities,  a 
later  posterity  gave  their  names  to  famous  men,  who  had 
lived  later  than  they  did.  And  thus  the  brother  of  Cnan  or 
Canaan,  i.  e.  Mizraim,  was  called  Osiris".  I  might  add  farther : 
as  the  Assyrians  called  their  kings  sometimes  by  the  names 
of  two  or  three  of  their  gods  put  together,  as  Nabonassar, 
Nebuchadnezzar*;  so  the  Egyptians  many  times  gave  one 
and  the  same  person  the  names  of  several  gods,  accord- 
ing as  the  circumstances  of  their  lives  gave  occasion;  and 
thus  Diodorus  remarks  x,  that  the  same  person  that  was 
called  Isis  was  sometimes  called  Jimo,  sometimes  Ceres,  and 
sometimes  Luna ;  and  Osiris  was  at  one  time  called  Serapis, 
at  another  Dionysius,  at  another  Pluto,  Ammon,  Jupiter,  and 
Pan :  and  as  one  and  the  same  person  was  sometimes  called 
by  different  names,  so  one  and  the  same  name  was  frequently 
given  to  many  different  persons,  who  lived  in  different  ages. 
Osiris  was  not  the  name  of  one  person  only,  but  Mizraim 
was  called  by  this  name^,  and  so  were  diverse  kings  that 
lived  later  than  he  did,  amongst  the  number  of  whom  we 
may,  I  believe,  insert  Sesostris.  But  we  may  see  the  appli- 
cation of  these  ancient  names  abundantly  in  one  particular 
name,  which  I  choose  to  instance  in,  because  I  have  fre- 
quent occasion  to  mention  it:  the  reader  will  find  other 
names  as  variously  given  to  different  persons  in  all  parts  of 
the  ancient  history.  Chronus  was  the  name  of  the  star 
called  Saturn,  and  most  probably  some  antediluvian  was  first 
called  by  this  name ;  afterwards  the  father  of  Belus,  Canaan, 
Cush,  and  Mizraim,  i.  e.  Moses's  Ham  the  son  of  Noah, 
was  called  by  this  name^  The  son  of  this  Ham,  and  father 
of  Taautus,  i.  e.  Mizraim  himself,  was  called  Chronus  ^ 
The  father  of  Abraham  was  called  Chronus  c,  and  Abraham 
himself  was  also  thus  called  <^.     I  might  observe  the  same  of 

t  Diodor.  Sic.  1.  i.  §.  ii,  12.  a  See  voL  i.  b.  iv.  p.  131. 

u  Euseb.  Praep.  Evang.  1.  i.  c.  10.  ^  Ibid. 

X  Vol.  i.  b.  V.  c  See  b.  vi.    Euseb.  Prwp.  Evang. 

y  Diodor.  Sic.  1.  i.  §.  11,  12  l.i.  c.  10. 

*  See  vol.  i.  b.  iv.  d  Ibid. 
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Belus^  Bacchus^  Pan^  and  of  almost  every  other  name:  but 
abundance  of  instances  will  occur  to  every  one  that  reads 
any  of  the  ancient  writers. 

VI.  The  Egyptians  having  first  called  their  heroes  by 
the  names  of  their  sidereal  and  elementary  deities,  added  in 
time  to  the  history  of  the  life  and  actions  of  such  heroes  a 
mythological  account  of  their  philosophical  opinions  con- 
cerning the  gods,  whose  names  had  been  given  to  such  he- 
roes; and  this  might  be  first  done  by  the  second  Thyoth  or 
Hermes,  and  to  him  must  belong  what  Philo  in  Eusebius*^ 
relates  of  the  person  of  his  name ;  that  being  famous  for 
his  great  parts  and  learning,  he  raised  the  style  (as  I  might 
8ay)  that  had  been  used  in  subjects  of  religion,  and  instead  of 
a  plain  way  of  treating  these  points,  accommodated  to  the 
capacity  of  the  low  and  vulgar  people,  he  introduced  a  me- 
thod more  suitable  to  the  learning  that  was  then  in  esteem 
and  reputation :  most  probably  he  did  what  the  same  author 
mentions  the  son  of  Thabion  to  have  practised  upon  San- 
choniathof.  To  plain  narrations  of  fact  and  history,  he 
added  mythology  and  philosophy.  He  put  into  a  system 
the  philosophy  then  in  repute  concerning  the  stars  and  ele- 
ments; and,  by  inventing  such  fables  as  he  thought  ex- 
pressive, he  made  an  history  of  his  system,  by  inserting  the 
several  parts  of  it  amongst  the  actions  of  such  persons  as 
bad  borne  the  names  of  the  sidereal  or  elementary  deities,  to 
whom  the  respective  parts  of  his  system  might  be  applied. 
I  might  confirm  all  this  from  numerous  explications  of  the 
Egyptian  fables,  which  Plutarch  has  given  us  in  his  treatise 
upon  Isis  and  Osiris.  The  ancient  history  of  these  two  per- 
sons was  most  probably  no  more  than  this,  which  may  be 
collected  from  Diodorus's  account  of  thems.  Osiris  married 
Isis,  taught  men  to  live  sociably,  to  plant  trees,  and  to  sow 
com ;  and  he  not  only  taught  one  set  or  company  of  men 

^  Eoseb.  Pnep.  Erang.  1.  i.  c.  lo.  words  aretTaurairdyra  69o^Wof  iraif. 
The  words  are,  Tdauros  hy  Aly&irrioi  iro&Tos  r&y  i,ii^  od&vos  yeyoySrtay  ♦oi- 
8<U>  trpoarayoptiowrtj  iro^i<f  Stcreyic^ —     vUuv  Upo^iyni\s,  &AA9ryof^<''«^»  toIj  tc 

rmv  x**^^"  iartipUa  fit  hrumiftovut^     xap^vM  rois  ipyutirt. 
iftwttpUttf  itira^tr.  S  Hist.  L  i.  §.  13,  i4>  &c. 

i  Id.  ibid.  p.  39.  ed.  Par.  1628.    The 
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these  useful  arts,  but  he  travelled  up  and  down  far  and  near, 
instructing  all  that  would  be  advised  by  him;  leaving  his 
domestic  fiunily  or  kingdom  to  be  governed  by  his  wife 
Isis,  and  son  Taautus,  whenever  he  went  from  home  to  in- 
struct the  neighbouring  nations^  or  rather  ftmilies.  Osiris^ 
after  several  useftd  and  successful  expeditions  of  this  sort, 
returned  home  greatly  honoured  and  esteemed  by  all  that 
knew  him;  but,  upon  some  accident  or  quarrel,  he  is  said 
to  have  been  killed  by  Typho.  Isis  raised  her  family, 
fought  with  Typho,  got  her  husband's  body  and  buried  it. 
This  might  be  the  whole  account  they  had  at  first  of  Osiris, 
and  all  this  might  be  true  of  Mizraim,  the  first  king  of 
Egypt;  but  then,  this  Osiris  having  had  the  names  of  se- 
veral of  their  gods  given  to  him  in  after-ages^  all  that  was 
believed  of  these  was  added  in  mythology  to  his  history. 
Thus  Osiris  having  had  the  name  of  the  moon  given  to  bim^ 
and  it  being  believed  of  the  moon  that  it  completed  its 
course  in  twenty-eight  days ;  and  that  the  moon^  after  the 
full,  decreases,  and  is  diminished  by  some  potent  cause  for 
fourteen  days  together;  they  called  the  moon  Osiris,  the 
cause  of  its  decrease  Typho,  and  they  tell  this  story;  that 
Osiris  reigned  twenty-eight  years,  and  was  killed  by  Typho, 
who  pulled  him  into  fourteen  pieces'*.  Sometimes  they 
call  the  element  of  water  by  the  name  of  Osiris^  and  from 
hence  they  raise  many  fables.  Osiris  is  water,  and  by  con- 
sequence moisture:  heat  is  called  Apophis,  and  said  to  be 
the  brother  of  Sol,  or  nearly  related  to  the  sun  or  fire* 
Jupiter  is  the  cause  of  all  animal  or  vegetable  life ;  and  the 
mythos  or  fable  runs  thus :  Apophis  the  brother  of  Sol 
made  war  against  Jupiter,  but  Osiris  assisted  Jupiter;  i. e* 
heat  would  parch,  dry  up,  and  wither  every  thing  living, 
but  that  moisture  affords  a  supply  against  it^  Sometimes 
Osiris  is  the  river  Nile,  his  wife  Isis  is  the  land  of  Egypt, 
which  is  rendered  fruitful  by  the  overflowings  of  that  river. 
Orus  is  the  legitimate  child  of  Osiris  and  Isis,  i.  e.  is  the 
product  of  the  land  of  Egypt,  caused  by  the  floods  of  the 

h  Flut.  lib.  de  Iside  et  Osiride,  p.         1  Flutai^,  ibid.  p.  364* 
368.  ed.Xyl.Pto.  1624. 
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river  Kile:  Typho  is  put  for  heat;  Nephthe  is  the  high 
lands^  which  the  floods  of  Nile  seldom  reach  to,  and  is  said 
to  be  Typhous  wife,  because  they  are  commonly  parched 
with  heat  If  the  floods  of  Nile  happen  at  any  time  to 
reach  these  high  lands,  then  there  commonly  grow  upon 
them  some  few  water  plants  caused  by  the  inundation,  and 
these  they  reckon  an  uncommon  product,  and  call  them 
Anubis ;  and  they  hint  all  this  in  the  following  fable.  They 
say  Osiris  begat  of  his  wife  Isis  a  legitimate  child  called 
Oros,  and  that  he  committed  adultery  with  Nephthe  the 
wife  of  Typho,  and  had  by  her  the  bastard  Anubis^.  They 
sometimes  carry  on  this  fable  still  further;  they  tell  us 
Typho  found  out  the  adultery,  killed  Osiris,  pulled  his  body 
in  twenty-six,  sometimes  in  twenty-eight  pieces,  put  them 
in  a  chest,  and  threw  them  into  the  sea;  i.  e.  the  heat  and 
warm  weather  dried  up  the  floods  of  the  Nile  in  26  or  28 
days,  and  his  stream  was  received  and  swallowed  up  in  the 
sea,  until  the  time  that  the  Nile  flows  again :  then  they  say, 
Isis  found  the  body  of  her  husband  Osiris,  conquered  Ty- 
pho, i.  e.  the  hot  and  dry  weather ;  and  thus  they  go  on 
without  end  of  either  fancy  or  fable«  Sometimes  they 
affirm  Typho  to  have  been  a  red  man,  and  Osiris  a  black 
one,  not  intending  to  describe  the  persons  of  either,  but 
giving  hints  of  some  of  their  opinions  about  the  elements 
of  fire  and  water  ^.  Osiris  is  sometimes  the  moon,  Isis  the 
earth,  Orus  the  fruits  of  the  earth,  Anubis  the  horizon,  and 
Nephthe  the  parts  of  the  globe  that  lie  beneath  it;  and 
sometimes  all  these  names  are  applied  to  stars,  and  the 
greater  lights  of  heaven,  and  correspondent  fables  framed  to 
express  what  their  philosophy  dictated  about  them.  I  might 
enlarge  here  very  copiously,  but  I  would  only  give  a  speci- 
men of  what  may  be  met  with,  if  the  reader  thinks  fit  to 
pursue  this  subject.  I  am  sensible  that  such  a  theology  as 
this  must  in  our  age  appear  ridiculous  and  extravagant; 
but  I  would  remark,  that  it  was  instituted  by  men  who  were 
universally  admired  in  their  days  for  the  greatest  learning ; 

k  Flutarcb,  lib.  de  Iside  et  Otiride,  p.  364.  1  Id.  ibid. 
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for  it  was  accounted  no  small  attainment  for  a  person  to  be 
learned  in  the  learning  of  the  Egyptians;  and  I  might  add, 
upon  what  Plato  and  Plutarch  have  offered  in  &vour  and 
defence  of  the  Egyptian  superstitions^  that  if  we  consult 
history,  we  shall  find,  that  there  is  nothing  so  weak,  extra- 
vagant,  or  ridiculous,  but  that  men  even  of  the  first  parts, 
and  eminent  for  their  natural  strength  of  understanding, 
have  been  deceived  to  embrace  and  defend  it;  and  from 
Plutarch  it  may  be  abundantly  evidenced,  that  they  fell 
into  these  errors,  not  by  paying  too  great  a  deference  to  tra- 
dition  and  pretended  revelation,  but  even  by  attempting  to 
set  up  what  they  thought  a  reasonable  scheme  of  religion, 
distinct  from,  or  in  opposition  to,  what  tradition  had  handed 
down  to  them.  If  we  look  back  and  make  a  fair  inquiry, 
we  must  certainly  allow,  that  reason  in  these  early  times, 
without  the  assistance  of  revelation,  was  not  likely  to  offer 
any  thing  but  superstitious  trifles  ;  for  the  frame  and  course 
of  nature  was  not  sufficiently  understood  to  make  men 
masters  of  true  philosophy.  It  seems  easy  to  us  to  demon- 
strate the  being  and  attributes  of  God  by  reason,  from  the 
works  of  his  creation ;  but  we  understand  all  the  hints 
given  by  the  inspired  writers  of  the  Old  Testament,  which 
are  proper  to  lead  us  to  a  right  sense  of  these  things,  much 
better  than  any  of  them  were  understood  by  the  ancient 
philosophers  of  the  heathen  world;  and  by  improving 
upon  these  hints,  we  are  arrived  at  truer  notions  of  the 
works  of  God's  hands  than  they  were  masters  of;  but  until 
men  were  arrived  at  such  a  true  philosophy,  the  only  cer- 
tain way  they  had  to  know  the  invisible  .things  of  Oody  even 
his  eternal  power  and  godhead^  in  all  ages^om  the  creeUian  of 
the  world,  was  tols  TroirjfjLcun,  i.  e.  h/ the  things  which  he  had 
done™;  and  the  heathen  nations  were  toithout  exctise,  be- 
cause God  had  sufficiently  manifested  himself  this  way,  if, 
instead  of  seeking  after  false  philosophy,  they  would  have 
attended  to  what  he  had  revealed  to  them ;  they  might 
have  known  ly  faith ,  that  the  worlds  were  framed  hy  the  word 
of  God;  so  that  the  things  which  are  seen  were  not  made  by 

m  Rom.  i.  20. 
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those  things  whieh  do  appear^;  i.  e.  they  were  the  works  not 
of  Tisible  causes^  but  of  an  invisible  agent.  But  when^  in- 
stead of  adhering  to  what  had  been  revealed  about  these 
matters,  they  imagined  they  might  profess  themselves  wise 
enongh  to  find  out  these  truths  in  a  better  manner,  by  rea- 
son and  philosophy,  they  became  fools^  and  changed  the  glory 
of  the  incorruptible  Ood  into  an  image  made  like  to  corruptible 
MOfi,  and  to  birds^  and  four  footed  beasts,  and  creeping  things^: 
Aey  took  the  lights  of  heaven  to  be  ^  gods  which  govern  the 
toorld^,  and  believed  them  animated  by  the  spirits  of  far 
mouB  men,  and  consecrated  birds  and  beasts  and  reptiles  to 
them,  and  amassed  together  heaps  of  mythology;  concern- 
ing which,  when  I  consider  so  great  a  genius  as  Plutarch 
gravely  pronouncing  that  there  is  nothing  in  them  unrea- 
sonable, idle,  and  superstitious,  but  that  a  good  and  moral, 
or  historical,  or  philosophical  reason  may  be  given  for  every 
part  of  every  fable  <];  I  cannot  but  see  plainly,  that  if  God 
had  not  been  pleased  to  have  revealed  himself  to  men  in  the 
first  ages,  many  thousand  of  years  would  have  passed  before 
men  could  have  acquired  by  reason  such  a  knowledge  of 
the  works  of  God,  as  to  have  obtained  any  just  sentiments 
of  his  being  or  worship. 

The  writers  of  antiquities  have  made  collections  of  images 
and  pictures  of  the  Egyptian  gods,  in  order  to  get  the  best 
light  they  could  into  the  ancient  religion  of  this  people,  and 
F.  Montiaucon  has  taken  great  pains  tUs  way:  but  if  I 
may  have  leave  to  conjecture,  (and  more  than  that  no  one 
can  do  on  this  dark  and  intricate  subject,)  I  should  suspect, 
that  most  of  the  figures  exhibited  by  the  learned  antiquaries 
for  Egyptian  deities  were  not  designed  for  such  by  those 
who  made  them ;  most  of  those  that  were  designed  for  gods 
are  commonly  but  ill  or  falsely  explained;  and  few,  very  few 
of  them  of  great  antiquity,  the  greatest  part  being  evidently 
made  after  the  Greeks  and  Romans  had  broke  in  upon  the 
Egyptians.  It  is  indeed  true,  that  the  sculpture  in  most  of 
the  figures  in  Montfaucon's  collection  seems    so  rude  and 

n  HelnvwB  zL  3.  4  Plutarch,  lib.  de  lade  et  Osiride^ 
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Tulgar,  as  to  intimate  them  to  have  been  made  in  the  first 
and  most  early  times  of  carvings  before  that  art  was  brought 
to  any  neatness  or  appearance  of  perfection :  but  the  rude- 
ness of  the  sculpture  is  no  proof  of  the  antiquity  of  Egyptiin 
images;  for  Plato  expressly  tells  us,  that  it  was  a  mle 
amongst  their  statuaries  to  imitate  the  antique  shapes  of  tlie 
ancient  patterns,  and  that  the  carvers  were  by  law  restrained 
from  all  attempts  that  looked  like  innovation;  so  that  the 
art  of  carving  being  thus  limited  was  never  carried  to  any 
perfection;  but,  as  the  same  author  remarks,  their  most 
modem  statues  were  as  ill  shaped,  as  poorly  carved,  and  as 
imcouth  in  figure,  as  those  of  the  greatest  antiquity'.  But 
the  chief  reason  we  have  to  think  the  relics  that  are  nov 
described  for  gods  of  Egypt  to  be  modem  is,  that  they  are 
most  of  them  of  human  shape ;  and  we  find,  by  an  universal 
consent  of  all  good  writers,  that  the  ancient  Egyptian 
images  were  not  of  this  sort:  as  they  had  sacred  animak 
dedicated  to  their  several  gods,  so  the  images  of  these  weie 
their  idols.  An  hawk  was  their  ancient  image  for  Osiris,  a 
sea-horse  for  Typho,  a  dog  for  Mercury,  a  cat  for  the  Moon, 
and  in  the  same  manner  other  images  of  animals  for  other 
deities  3 ;  and  this  introduced  a  practice  analogous  to  it  even 
in  their  pictures  and  statues  of  men.  As  they  represented 
their  deities  by  the  figures  of  such  animals  as  they  imagined 
to  exhibit  some  shadows  of  their  divine  qualities  or  opera- 
tions ;  the  Moon  by  a  cat,  because  a  cat  varies  its  eye,  in 
their  opinion,  according  to  the  various  phases  of  the  Moon; 
so  they  pictured  or  carved  men  in  figures  that  might  repre- 
sent, not  their  visage,  shape,  or  outward  form,  but  rather 
their  qualities  or  peculiar  actions.  Thus  a  sword  was  the 
known  representation  of  OchusS  a  soarabtBUS  was  the 
picture  of  a  courageous  warrior^ ;  and  we  may  observe,  that 
the  priests  of  Egypt  in  Ptolemy  Soter's  time>^,  about  A.  M. 
3700,  were  so  little  acquainted  with  sculptures  of  human 


r  Plato  de  LegibuB,  1.  ii.  p.  789.  ed.  arifudvovrts,  &AAJ^  rev  rpivw  7^  ^tthf 
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ibnn,  that  thej  could  make  no  conjectures   about  the  Co- 
lossus which  was  brought  from  Sjrnope,  but  by  considering 
the  figures  of  the  animals  that  were  annexed  to  it.     Strabo 
expressly  tells  us^  that  the  Egyptian  temples  had  no  images, 
or  none  of  human  form,  but  the  image  of  some  animal^ 
which  represented  the  object  of  their  worship ;  and  he  re- 
counts the  several  animals  whose  figures  were  the  respec^ 
tive  idols  of  particular  cities  7;   for  some  cities   paid  their 
worship  before  the  imitges  of  some  animals,  and  some  before 
those  of   others.      PanaaniM   says,   that  Danaus    dedicated 
Avicioir 'AttoAAwvo,  perhaps  an  image  to  Apollo  in  the  shape 
of  a  wolf'.     He  remarks,   that  the   statue   which  was  in 
the  temple  of  this  deity  when  he  wrote  was  not  that  which 
Danaus  had  made,  but  was   the  workmanship  of  a  more 
modem  hand,  namely,  of  AttalujB  the  Athenian.     In  Attalus^s 
days,  the  images  of  the  gods  might  be  made  in  the  human 
form;  but  it  is  more  agreeable  to  Strabo's  observation  to 
think,  that  the  most  ancient  delubra  had  either  no  image  at 
all,  or  the  image  of  some  beast,  for  the  object  of  worship  \ 
The  Israelites,  about  Danaus^s  time,  set  up  a  calf  in  the  wiU 
demess,  and  of  this  sort  was  most  probably  the  wooden  statue 
which  Danaus  erected  to  Apollo ;  and  perhaps  from  a  statue 
of  this  sort  the  ancient  Argives  stamped  their  coin  with  a 
wolfs   head^      F.  Montfaucon   has   given    the  figures  of 
several  small  Egyptian  statues  swathed  from  head  to  foot 
like  mummies,  which  discover  nothing  but  their  faces,  and 
sometimes  their  hands  ^ :  these,  I  think,  can  never  be  taken 
for  Egyptian  deities.      Plutarch  informs  us,  that  they  pic- 
tured their  judges  and  magistrates  in  this  dress  <i,  so  that 
these  were  probably  the  images  of  deceased  persons   that 
had  borne  those  offices.     We  have  several  representations  in 
the  draughts  of  the  same  learned  antiquary,  which  are  said 
to  be  Isis  holding  or  giving  suck  to  the  boy  Orus<=:    but 


7  Strabo,  Geograph.  1.  zvii.  17,  i8j  19,  2a  plate  zzxriii.  fig.  i,  l, 

'  Pacuan.  in  Corinth.  1.  li.  c.  19.  3, 4,  5,  6. 

*  itrabo,  L  xvii.  p.  805.    ed.  Par.  ^  Lib.  de  Iside  et  Osiride,  p.  355. 
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it  should  be  remarked,  that  Orus  was  not  represented  by 
the  Egyptians  by  the  figure  of  a  new-bom  child :  for  Plu- 
tarch expressly  tells  us  that  a  new-born  child  was  the 
Eg3rptian  picture  of  the  sun*8  rising^;  and  if  so,  why  may 
we  not  imagine^  that  these  figures  were  the  monuments  of 
some  eminent  astronomers!  They  might  be  represented 
with  the  faces  and  breasts  of  women,  to  signify  that  the 
observations  which  they  had  made  had  been  the  cause  of 
great  plenty.  They  have  commonly  some  plant  sproutiiig 
and  flourishing  upon  their  heads,  which  probably,  if  well 
explained^  would  instruct  us  what  part  of  agriculture  or 
planting  was  improved  by  the  benefit  of  their  learned  ob- 
servations. One  of  them  has  the  head  of  a  cow,  and  a  bird's 
head  upon  thats ;  but  I  should  imagine,  that  we  are  not  to 
guess  from  hence  that  the  Egyptians  had  received  the 
Greek  fable  about  lo,  as  the  learned  antiquary  suggests; 
but  that  the  person  hereby  figured  was  so  eminent,  as  that 
he  had  the  names  of  two  deities  given  to  hinu  As  Danid 
obtained  such  a  reputation  in  the  court  of  Babylon  as  to 
have  a  name  given  him  compounded  of  the  names  of  two 
of  their  deities^  namely  Belteshazzar^ ;  so  this  person^  who- 
ever he  was,  was  so  eminent  in  Egypt,  as  to  be  called  by 
the  names  of  the  two  deities  put  together;  the  heads  of 
whose  sacred  animals  were  for  that  reason  put  upon  his 
statue.  We  meet  with  several  figures^  said  to  be  designed 
for  Harpocrates.  All  these  figures  are  representations  of 
young  men  with  their  finger  upon  their  mouth,  as  a  token 
of  their  silence :  but  why  may  we  not  suppose  these  to  be 
monuments  of  young  Egyptian  students  who  died  in  their 
novitiate,  or  first  years,  whilst  silence,  according  to  the  an- 
cient discipline,  was  enjoined  them  ?  There  are  a  variety  of 
figures  of  this  sort  in  various  dresses,  and  with  various 
symbols,  all  which,  I  imagine,  might  express  the  different 

'  Lib.  de  Iside  et  Osiride,  p.  355.  g  Montf.    abi    sap.    plate   zzxvi 

Onxs^  when  in  later  times  images  of  fig.  3. 

an  human  form  were  introduced,  was  ^  Dan.  i.  7.    See  vol.  i.  b.  ▼.  p. 

represented  by  a  quite  different  figure.  198. 

'Ev  K^irry  rh  SymKfM  rov'Xlpov  Myou-  1  Montfanoon,  plate  zL  fig.  17*  iS, 

aw  4v  rp  Mptf  x*^  Tv^Svos  olSoia  19,  20,  21,  22, 13.     In  plate  zli.  theK 

Korrx^iv.   Pint  lib.  de  Iside  et  Osiride,  figures  are  numerous. 
P-  373. 
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attainments  and  studies  of  the  persons  represented  by  them. 
Jamblichus  remarks,  that  Pjrthagoras,  when  he  rejected  any 
of  his  scholars,  and  after  the  five  years  silence  turned  them 
out  of  his  school  for  their  defects  and  insufficiency,  used  to 
have  statues  made  for  them  as  if  they  were  dead^.  This 
perhaps  might  be  the  ancient  practice  in  Egypt,  where  Py- 
thagoras long  studied:  and  some  of  the  images  which  go 
for  Harpocrates  might  be  Egyptian  students  dius  dismissed 
their  schools ;  and  the  defect  of  symbols  and  want  of  oma^ 
ment  in  some  of  them  may  perhaps  distinguish  those  of  this 
sort  from  the  other.  Plutarch  does  indeed  hint  that  in 
his  times  they  had  human  representations  of  Osiris  in  every 
cityl;  and  Montfaucon  gives  us  a  figure  in  some  respects 
well  answering  to  Plutarch^s  description  of  the  statues  of 
Osiris  "^ ;  but  if  that  be  a  statue  of  Osiris,  it  must  be  a  mo- 
dem one.  The  ancient  image  of  Osiris  was  that  of  an 
hawko,  or  he  was  sometimes  represented  by  the  picture  of 
an  eye  and  a  sceptre^;  and  until  later  times,  images  and 
representations  of  him  were  very  rare,  and  seldom  to  be  met 
withP;  but  when  he  came  to  be  represented  in  the  human 
form,  sculptures  of  him  were  common  <i.  Montfaucon  gives 
us  the  figure  of  an  animal  without  ears,  which  he  calls  a 
Cynoceplialus^  and  supposes  to  be  a  representation  of  Isis. 
Plutarch  s  tells  us,  that  the  Cretans  anciently  pictured 
Jupiter  in  this  manner ;  and  may  we  not  imagine  that  this 
figure  was  an  ancient  Egyptian  Jupiter,  and  that  the  Cre^ 
tans  copied  after  them !  I  might  enlarge  upon  this  subject, 
for  I  cannot  help  thinking,  that  even  the  animal  figures, 
like  this  instance  I  have  mentioned,  are  commonly  deci- 
phered amiss ;  and  that  if  the  learned  would  review  their 
accounts  and  collections,  and  take  the  human  figures  for 
monuments  of  famous  men,  made  afiter  the  old  Egyptian 
custom,  which,  according  to  Plutarch,  was  to  picture  not 


k  Jamblichus  de  Vita  Pythag.  c.  17.  P  Id.  p.  382. 

^  Lib.  de  Iside  et  Osiride,  p.  371.  4  tleanaxov  Bsutyt^owruf,  &c. 

™  Plutarch's   words   are,    Ua^axov         '  Antiq.  vol,  ii.  part  ii.  plate  xlii.  fig. 

<i  nd  Mpctwo/wp^y  *OffimSos  ftyaAfia  14.    See  chap.  xvi.  §.  5. 
ZfiKw^waiw  i^opBdCoy  r^  cMoiip,  >  *Lif  KfHfry  Aihs  vy  iyaXfui  fi^  ^x^v 

n  Id.  ibid.  ^a.   Lib.  de  Iside  ct  Osiride,  p.  381. 

o  Id.  ibid. 
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the  man,  but  his  manners ;  not  his  person,  but  his  character, 
station,  and  honours,  which  he  attained  to :  if  the  animal 
figures  were  reviewed,  if  the  Egyptian  astronomy  could  be 
examined,  and  it  could  be  determined  what  particular  stars 
they  worshipped,  and  what  birds,  beasts,  or  reptiles  were 
dedicated  to  them,  I  should  imagine,  that  we  might  obtain 
accounts  more  serviceable  towards  illustrating  their  anrient 
history,  politics,  and  reUgion,  than  any  yet  extant.  Eusebius 
gives  us  hints  of  some  ancient  representations^ ;  but  we  find,  I 
think,  none  that  much  resemble  them  in  the  collections  o{ 
our  present  antiquaries ;  and  yet  the  heretics  who  lived  abont 
Flutarch^s  time,  in  the  second  century,  namely,  Basilides, 
Satuminus,  and  Carpocras,  who  introduced  the  Egyptian 
symbols  and  figures  into  their  religion,  formed  many,  muck 
like  those  mentioned  by  Eusebius,  as  may  be  seen  by  con- 
sulting Montfaucon's  plates  of  the  gems  called  Abraxas. 
Whether  we  have  now  any  copies,  or  but  very  few,  of  the 
tnily  ancient  Egyptian  idols,  whether  the  greatest  part  of 
what  are  offered  to  us  be  not  copies  taken  from  schemes 
and  forms  more  recent  than  even  the  times  of  Plutarch  or 
of  Eusebius,  I  entirely  submit  to  the  opinion  of  the  learned. 
F.  Montfaucon  has  given  a  draught  of  a  very  celebrated 
piece  of  antiquity  called  the  table  of  Isis,  which  was  a  table 
made  of  brass,  almost  four  foot  long,  and  of  pretty  near  the 
same  breadth.  The  groundwork  was  a  black  enamel,  and 
it  was  curiously  filled  with  silver  plates  inlaid,  which  repre* 
sented  figures  of  various  sorts,  distinguished  into  several 
classes  and  copartments,  and  deciphered  by  various  hiero- 
glyphics interspersed.  This  table  fell  into  the  hands  of  a 
common  artificer,  when  the  city  of  Rome  was  taken  and 
plundered  by  the  army  of  Charles  V.  about  the  year  1527 ; 


Acfos,  6/44*0x0,  riirtrapa'  iic  rSv  ifiwpotr-  ^x^^  t'^op^^- — Ol  Ahy^wrtoi  rhw  iAaii» 

$iwy  md  r&p  hmurBimy  fjL§pw'  9io  S^  ypA^wru  v§pt/p€fni  K^icAor  ixpotiSn  f^ 

VvXP  /»^*^«»  «f«l  M  rSnf  Afury  «T«p^  wptnrhp  x^tp^^^**^^  KoifU^wrentUfoy 

T4(rciwa,  96o  fi^v  &s  Ivrdficya,  8^  8^  &$  6^  UpaH6fiop^ir  md  rh  vw  9y^fia  is 

t^tfUya' — roTs   8^    XotvoTf    0€oZr,    96o  rh  Tap*  4i/uy  Stira'    rhp  /ah  c^KA^r 

^Kd/rr<p   wr^pAftara    hrX   rmv  Afiuv —  K6fffwp  firtv^yrtt,  rhy  9^  ti4ew  i^ 

Ko6y9t  8i  «i£\iy  M  riis  Kc^aX^f  wrtpii  <rvy€KTuchp  rovrw  ^k7a0^r  AdfioMi  ^ 

Suo.-Afy^Tio<  Ky^  htoPOfAdCoviri.  wpoo"'  fiaiyoprts,     Evseb.  Pnep.  Entng.  L  u 

TiB^QfiTi     tdr^     UpoKos    Kt^oMiy, — t^  c.  lo. 
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aad  it  was  sold  by  him  to  cardinal  Bembo,  at  whose  death 
it  came  to  the  duke  of  Mantua,  and  was  kept  as  a  valuable 
rarity  by  the  princes  of  that  house,  until  the  year  1630, 
when  the  town  and  palace  of  Mantua  were  plundered  by  the 
emperor's  general,  who  carried  off  an  immense  treasure  of 
curiosities^  which  the  princes  of  this  house  had  collected : 
and  amongst  the  rest  this  table  of  Isis^  the  original  of  which 
haying  never  been  found  since  this  time,  is  supposed  to  have 
been  broken  in  pieces  by  some  person  into  whose  hands  it 
might  fall;  who,  not  understanding  what  it  was,  might 
think  the  silver  plates  that  were  inlaid  to  be  the  only  valu- 
able parts  of  it,  and  therefore  brake  it  for  the  sake  of  them. 
Pignorius  gave  the  world  a  draught  and  an  account  of  this 
table,  in  a  book  by  him  published  at  Amsterdam,  A.D.  1670 ; 
and  from  his  draught  Montfaucon  has  taken  the  copy  which 
he  has  given  us.  The  table  of  Isis  is  said  to  be  so  called 
because  it  represents  the  form  and  mysteries  of  the  goddess 
Isis":  but  it  is  remarkable  that  the  very  writers  who  ex- 
press the  greatest  inclination  to  represent  Isis  as  the  chief 
and  principal  goddess,  upon  account  of  representing  whom 
the  whole  table  was  composed,  cannot  but  acknowledge  it 
to  contain  "all  the  divinities  of  Egypt  of  every  kind, 
"  and  that  it  might  properly  be  called  a  general'  table  of 
"  the  religion  and  superstitions  of  Egypt*."  F.  Montfaucon 
acknowledges  that  no  one  can  determine  whether  this  table 
represents  some  history  of  the  Egyptian  gods,  or  some  ob- 
scure system  of  the  religion  of  that  country,  or  of  the  cere- 
monies of  that  religion,  or  some  moral  instruction,  or  many 
of  these  together.  And  Pignorius  was  so  far  from  being 
confident  that  he  could  sufficiently  explain  this  table,  that 
he  confessed  that  he  did  not  fully  comprehend  the  design 
of  it,  nor  know  the  certain  signification  of  its  several  parts; 
that  he  only  pretended  to  venture  to  make  some  conjectures 
about  it,  but  that  he  could  not  say  that  he  had  hit  the 
design  of  the  composer ;  that  both  these  learned  men  leave 
room  for  any  one  to  conjecture  about  it  as  they  did,  without 
incurring  censure  for  differing  from  them.     And,  if  1  may 

u  Montfaacon,  Antiq.  vol.  i.  part  iL  b.  ii.  c.  i.  x  Id.  ibid. 
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take  this  liberty,  I  should  imagine,  i.  That  this  table  was 
not  made  until  after  genuflexion  was  used  in  the  worship  of 
the  heathen  deities.  This  custom  began  pretty  early;  the 
worshippers  of  Baal,  in  the  time  of  Ahab,  bowed  the  knees 
to  Baal  7 ;  and  this  practice  of  kneeling  was  used  before  this 
time  by  the  true  worshippers  of  God.  Solomon  kneeled 
down  upon  his  knees  when  he  prayed  at  the  dedication  of 
the  temple  2  ;  and  this  posture  of  worship  is  mentioned 
Psalm  xcT\  At  what  time  it  was  first  introduced  iato  the 
heathen  worship  I  cannot  say ;  but  we  find  in  the  border 
round  the  table  of  Isis  no  less  than  nineteen  persons  in 
this  posture  of  adoration.  2.  We  find  no  one  person  in  this 
posture  in  the  table  itself:  all  the  figures  in  the  table  are 
either  standing  or  sitting,  or  in  a  moving  posture.  3.  In 
the  border,  all  the  images  that  kneel  are  represented  as 
paying  their  worship  to  some  animal  figure :  there  is  not 
one  instance  or  representation  of  this  worship  paid  to  an 
image  of  human  form,  either  on  the  border  or  in  the  table. 
4.  The  several  animals  represented  in  the  border  as  recei?- 
ing  worship  from  their  adorers,  agree  very  nearly,  both  in 
number  and  shape,  with  the  several  animals  described  by 
Strabo,  Plutarch,  Eusebius,  and  other  writers,  to  be  the  ob- 
jects of  worship  in  the  several  cities  of  Egjrpt**,  5.  The 
human  figures  in  the  table  are  distinguished  by  the  anima] 
representation  of  some  deity  annexed  to,  or  put  over  or 
under  them.  6.  There  are  five  figures  in  the  table  of  an 
human  form  described  in  a  sitting  posture,  and  two  of  them 
very  remarkable,  one  of  which  has  the  head  of  an  ibis,  and 
the  other  of  an  hawk ;  but  figures  of  the  same  form  are  re- 
presented in  the  border  of  the  table  on  their  knees,  as  wor- 
shipping some  animal  figure  placed  before  them.  The  ho. 
man  picture  with  the  hawk's  head  is  represented  to  worship 
a  sort  of  8€arab€BU8y  that,  with  the  head  of  the  ibis,  is  pic- 
tured as  worshipping  the  apis,  or  bull.  These  are  the  several 
observations  which  must  occur  to  any  one  who  carefully 
views  and  compares  the  several  parts  of  this  table ;  and  from 

y  I  Kings  xix.  18.  ^  Strabo,  L  XYii.     Plut.  lib.  de  Iside 

z  1  Kings  viii.  54.  2  Chron.  vi.  13.        et  Osiride.  Euseb.  de  Pnep.  ETing.  in 
»  Ver.  6.  w.  loc.     Herodot.  1.  ii.  &c. 
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these  observatioiis  it  appears   most  probable,   i.  That   the 
border  round  about  the  table  exhibits  the   several   sacred 
animals  worshipped  in  Egypt  when  this  table  was  made, 
with    their    respective    priests    paying    worship    to    them. 
2,  The  table  itself  represents  the  several  priests  of  some  of 
these  deities  in  their  several  habits,  performing  not  actual 
worship,  but  some  other  offices  of  their  ministrations.     The 
animal  figures  annexed  'to  them  point  out  what  particular 
gods  they  were  respectively  the  priests  of;  and  most  pro- 
bably the  hieroglyphics  and  sacred  letters  inscribed  to  each 
of  them  would  tell  us,  if  we  could  read  them,  what  parti- 
colar  office  of  their  ministration  they  are  described  as  per- 
forming.   3.  The  figures  delineated  in  the  sitting  posture, 
(like  figures  to  which  are  in  the  border  represented  in  pos- 
tures of  worship  to  particular  animals,)  seem  to  me  to  be 
designed  for  monuments  of  some  eminent  priests,  who  had 
images  made  in  honour  of  their  memory  when  dead ;  which 
images  might  perhaps  upon  some  occasions  be  carried  in 
processions,  and  are  therefore  here  delineated.     The  ibis  and 
hawk's  head,  fixed  upon  the  shoulders   of  two  of  them, 
was,  according  to  the  ancient  usage  of  picturing,  not  the 
person  of  the  men,  but  the   dignity  or  honours   they  at- 
tained to.      These  two   persons  were   honoured  with    the 
names  of  the  gods,  whose  sacred  symbols,  or  animal  figures, 
were  for   that  reason  put  upon   them.    4.  F.  Montfaucon 
wanders  unaccountably  from  the  apparent  meaning  of  this 
table,  in  supposing  many  of  the  human  figures  to  be  Isis 
and  Osiris  presenting  goblets  and  birds  and  staves  to  one 
another,  when  no  ancient  writers  hint  any  sort  of  accounts 
that  they  were  ever  represented  as  engaged  in  such  triflmg 
intercourses,  and  when  aU  those  figures  may  better  be  sup- 
posed to  be  dififerent  priests,  employed  in  diflferent  offices 
and  ministrations  of  their  religion.     5.  It  does  not  appear 
from  this  table  that  the  Egyptians  worshipped  any  idols  of 
human  shape  at  the  time  when  this  table  was  composed; 
but  rather,  on  the  contrary,  all  the  images  herein  repre- 
sented, before  which  any  persons  are  described  in  postures 
of  adoration,  being  the  figures  of  birds,  beasts,   or  fishes, 
this  table  seems  to  have  been  delineated  before  the  Egyptians 
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worshipped  the  images  of  men  and  women,  which  was  the 
last  and  lowest  step  of  their  idolatry. 

From  what  I  have  offered  about  the  several  steps  which 
the  Egyptians  took  in  the  progress  of  their  superstitioiiB  and 
idolatry,  it  will  be   easy  to  determine  what  their  religion 
was  when  Cecrops,  Cadmus,  or  Danaus  left  Egypt;   and 
consequently  what  religion  or  deities  these  men  may  be 
supposed  to  have  introduced  into  Greece.    The  Egyptians 
had  dedicated  sacred  animals  to  their  sidereal  deities  before 
these  men  left  them:  all  their  other  innovations  were  more 
moQem,  and  consequently  this  practice  these  men  carried 
with  them  into  foreign  countries.     The  Greeks,  in  the  first 
days  of  their  idolatry,  worshipped,  as  the  Egyptians  did,  the 
sun,  moon  and  stars,  and  elements®.    In  after-ages   they 
worshipped  hero-gods ;  but  these  not  until  about  the  time  of 
Homer.     Herodotus  says  expressly,  that  Hesiod  and  Homer 
introduced  these  deities^;  I  should  think  them  something 
earlier,  but  not  much.    The  Ghreeks  worshipped  their  gods 
without  any  images  of  any  sort,  until  after  Oenotrus  the  son 
of  Lycaon  led  his  colony  into  Italy*:  and  agreeably  hereto, 
Pausanias  remarks  of  some  very  ancient  ddubra,  which  he 
saw  at  Haliartus,  a  city  of  Bceotia,  that  they  had  no  sort  of 
images^.    Lycaon,  the  father  of  Oenotrus,  was  cotemporary 
with  Oecrops,  the  first  of  the  travellers  who  came  to  Greece 
from  Egypt  ff ;  and  most  probably  Danaus,  the  last  of  them, 
introduced  the  image  of  a  wolf,  for  the  direction  of  his  wor- 
ship to  Apollo  Lycius^ ;  so  that  from  all  these  drcumstanoes 
it  is  Yery  plain,  that  the  images  of  animals  were  at  first  set 
up  as  idols  in  Ghreece,  much  about  the  time  of,  and  by  the 
direction  of  these  men.    As  the  Israelites  made  a  calf  in 
Horeb  aft^r  their  patterns,  soon  after  Moses  had  led  them 
out   of  Egypt,  about  A.  M.    2513 ;   so  much  about  this* 
time  the  Greeks  were  led  into  the  same  sort  of  idolatry  by 
the  Egyptian  travellers,  who  came  to  live  amongst  them. 
Danaus  taught  them  to  worship   Apollo,  i.  e.  the  sun,  in 
the  form  of  a  wolf;  and  it  is  very  probable  that  he  gave 

c  Pluto  in  CiBtylo.  '  Paumn.  in  BaeotidB,  c  ZZ- 

d  Herodot.  lib.  ii.  c.  53.  t  Id.  in  Arcadids,  c.  1. 

e  See  vol.  i.  book  ▼.  h  Id.  in  GorinthiaGiB,  c  19. 
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them  the  images  of  other  animak  for  the  worship  of  other 
deities.  Plutarch  tells  us,  that  the  Greeks  anciently  made 
a  bull  for  the  image  of  Bacchus* ;  and  the  modem  images 
of  their  gods,  made  after  their  heroes  were  deified,  and 
human  forms  introduced,  have  commonly  such  symbols  of 
birds,  beasts,  or  fishes  annexed,  as  to  hint  to  us  what  their 
sacred  animals  were,  whose  figures  were  made  use  of  in 
their  worship,  before  they  came  to  be  represented  by  hu- 
man images.  The  eagle  was  the  bird  of  the  Grecian  Ju- 
piter, the  peacock  of  Juno,  the  owl  of  Minerva,  the  dolphin 
or  aea-horse  was  sacred  to  Neptune,  the  ram,  the  cock, 
and  other  animals  to  Mercury ;  and  the  images  of  these  and 
other  animals  were  undoubtedly  made  use  of  at  first  as  idols 
in  the  worship  of  the  respective  deities  they  belonged  to, 
instead  of  images  of  those  deities.  In  later  ages,  when  the 
images  of  their  gods  were  made  in  human  shapes,  then 
the  figures  of  their  sacred  animals  were  annexed  as  sym- 
bols ;  and  so  we  commonly  now  find  them  in  the  statues  or 
draughts  we  have  of  these  deities.  As  true  religion  was  at 
first  one  and  the  same  to  all  the  world,  which  it  certainly 
would  not  have  been,  had  it  not  been  at  first  appointed  by 
positive  directions  firom  God,  and  express  revelation;  so 
men  in  all  nations  upon  earth  defaced  and  corrupted  this 
universal  religion  by  steps  and  degrees  very  much  the  same. 
Animal  figures  were  introduced  into  the  idolatry  of  most 
nations,  and  I  might  add  inanimate  ones  too.  The  £gyp« 
tians  pictured  Osirisi  by  a  sceptre,  the  Greeks  anciently  re- 
presented Juno  by  the  trunk  of  a  tree^,  and  Castor  and 
Pollux  by  two  cross-beams;  and  Clemens  Alexandrinus  re- 
marks from  Yarro,  that  the  ancient  Romans,  before  they 
had  learned  to  give  to  their  gods  human  shapes,  worshipped 
a  spear  instead  of  an  image  of  Mars>. 

It  is  generally  represented,  that  Cecrops,  Cadmus,  and 
Danaus,  built  temples  in  the  several  countries  that  they 
travelled  to:  but  this  is  a  mistake,  arising  from  a  careless 
reading  of  what  the  ancient  writers  remark  of  them.     The 

i  Platarch.  in  lib.  de  Isid.  et  Oairid.  1  Clem.  Alex.  Cohortat.  ad  Gentes, 
P-  3^4-  ed.  Par.  1624.  c.  it.  p.  41 .  ed.  Oxon.  1 7 15. 

^  See  vol.  i.  book  v.  p.  208, 
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Latin  translator  of  Diodorus  Siculus  says^  that  Danaus  built 
a  temple  to  Minerva  at  Rhodes^  and  that  Cadmus  obliged 
himself  by  vow  to  build  a  temple  to  Neptune :  but  Diodorus 
himself  says  no  such  thing;   his  expression  is,  that   they 
IbfivcravTo  Upbv,  not  built  a  temple,  but  appointed  or  dedicated 
a  place  of  worship :  and  thus  the  author  himself  explains  it, 
by  telling  us  how   Cadmus  performed  his  vow,  buun^€is 
Itpia-aTo  riij^vos^y  upon  his  being  preserved,  he  set  out  a  piece 
of  ground  for  the  place  of  the  worship  of  the  Grod  who  had 
preserved  him".     He  did  something  like  to  what  Jacob  did 
at  Bethel®,  when  he  set  up  the  pillar,  and  poured  oil  upon 
the  top  of  it,  and  made  a  vow,  that  that  place  should  be 
God's  house :  Jacob  did  not  design  to  erect  any  building  in 
that  place,  but  only  meant'  that  he  would  come  to  worship 
there;  which  the  ancients  in  these  days  did,  not  in  tem- 
ples, but  in  groves,  or  at  altars  erected  in  the  open  air,  or  in 
spaces  of  ground  marked  out  and  inclosed  for  that  purpose ; 
and  of  this  sort  were  the  ancient  T€ijJvri  of  the  heathens. 
Temples  were  far  more  modem  than  the  days  of  Cecrops, 
Cadmus,  or  Danaus.    Moses  observes,  that  Abraham,  Isaac, 
and  Jacob,  frequently  built  altars  wherever  they  fixed  their 
habitations;  and,  agreeable  to  this  ancient  practice,  Euse- 
bius  says  of  Cecrops,  that  he  raised  an  altar  at  Athens  P; 
and  we  meet  with  this  practice  amongst  the  first  inhabitants 
of  Greece :  they  are  said  to  have  erected  these  fi&fwt,  L  e. 
altars,  in  all  parts  of  their  country,  as  is  remarked  by  Pau- 
sanias;   s^nd  I  believe  I  may  add,  that  we  have  not  any 
one  passage  in  any  good  writer  of  sufficient  authority  to 
induce  us  to   think   that  there  were   any  temples  in  the 
world  before  the  Jewish  tabernacle  was  erected,  or  before 
it  was  known  that  the  Jews  were  directed  to  build  a  temple, 
when  they  should  be  settled  in  the  land  of  Canaan,  tit  the 
place  which  the  Lard  their  Ood  should  choose  to  cause  his 
name   to   dwell  there  ^.     "We  may  indeed   meet  with  the 
word  vaos  in  Fausanias  and  in  Homer,  and  in  divers  other 


m  Diodor.  Sic  lib.  y.  c.  58.  rated  or  set  apart  for  some  sacred  ase. 

n  The  strict  and  proper  signification  o  Gen.  xxviiL  18. 

of  the  word  rifjtwosy  derived  from  rifi^  P  Pmp.  Erang.  L  x.  c.  9. 

r»j  is^  a  part  or  portion  of  land  sepa-  Q  Deut.  jdi.  1 1. 
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writers ;  and  if  we  always  translate  that  word  imple  as  we 
commonly  do^  it  may  mislead  us  to  think  temples  much 
more  ancient  than  they  reaUy  were:  but  we  may  remark 
from  PausaniaSy  that  the  word  i;abs  was  at  first  used  as  the 
word  beihy  or  house,  in  Hebrew,  and  did  not  always  signify 
a  structure  or  a  temple,  but  only  a  place  set  apart  for  God's 
worship.  Thus  Jacob  called  the  place  where  he  lay  down 
to  sleep  BeHi-el^  or  the  house  of  God' ;  and  thus  the  temples, 
or  vaoXy  at  Haliartus,  mentioned  by  Pausanias,  were  open 
to  the  air;  they  were  only  inclosures  set  apart  for  the 
worship  of  their  gods,  but  they  were  not  covered  buildings 
or  temples^.  When  the  heathen  nations  first  built  temples, 
they  were  but  small  and  of  mean  figure,  probably  designed 
only  to  defend  the  image  of  their  idol  from  the  weather, 
and  to  lay  up  the  instruments  that  were  used  in  the  per- 
formance of  their  sacrifices:  the  house  of  Dagon  amongst 
the  Philistines  was,  I  belieye,  of  this  sort^ ;  and  thus  we  are 
told  that  there  was  a  small  temple  at  Bome  made  in  the 
early  ages  for  the  reception  of  the  Trojan  Penates":  and 
certainly  temples  made  no  great  figure  in  Homer's  time ; 
for  if  they  had,  he  would  have  given  us  at  least  one  descrip- 
tion of  a  temple  in  some  part  either  of  the  Iliad  or  Odyssey. 
Before  Virgil's  time  they  were  bxdlt  with  great  pomp  and 
magnificence,  and  accordingly  he  has  described  Dido's 
building  a  temple'  to  Juno  at  Carthage  with  all  imaginable 
elegance.  Homer  would  not  have  lost  an  opportunity  of 
exerting  his  great  genius  upon  so  grand  a  subject,  if  temples 
had  in  his  days  made  a  figure  that  could  possibly  have 
shined  in  his  poem :  the  true  worshippers  of  God  did  at 
first  worship  in  the  open  fields,  and  so  did  the  ancient  and 
first  idolaters:  Abraham  set  apart  a  place  for  his  private 
addresses ;  he  planted  a  grave  in  Beersheba,  and  caUed  there  an 
the  name  of  the  Lardy  the  everlasting  Oadr ;  and  after  thisi 
pattern  groves  were  much  in  use  in  all  the  idolatrous  na- 
tions, and  T€fUpriy  allotments  of  ground,  or  sacred  fields,  or 

r  Gen.  zzriii.  22.  lib.  i.  c.  68. 
•  Pttiuan.  in  Baeotids,  c.  33.  >  ^neid.  i. 

t  I  Sam.  V.  a.  T  Gen.  xxi.  33. 

«  Dionys.  HalifamMa.  Antiq.  Rom. 
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inclosures,  in  every  country  for  the  worship  of  their  se^ 
reral  goda.  When  the  Jews  were  gone  out  of  Egypt^  and 
God  had  appointed  them  a  moveable  temple  or  tabemadei 
the  heathen  nations  imitated  this  too ;  and  thus  we  read  of 
a  portable  temple  or  tabernacle  made  to  Moloch ' ;  and 
when  it  came  to  be  known  that  the  Israelites  were  to  build 
an  house  to  their  God  when  they  should  be  settled  in  their 
land,  then  the  heathen  nations  began  to  build  houses  to 
their  deities ;  and  Dagon,  the  god  of  the  Philistines,  had  an 
house^  into  which  the  ark  of  Qod,  when  it  was  taken  in 
battle,  was  carried  in  the  days  of  Eli*;  but  these  houses 
of  their  gods  were  not  large  until  after  Solomon's  time. 
After  he  had  built  the  temple  of  Jerusalem,  according  to 
the  pattern  which  David  had  given  him^,  foreign  kings  by 
degrees  began  to  copy  after  him,  and  endeavoured  to  biiild 
temples  with  great  splendour  and  magnificence ;  but  when 
Solomon  was  to  build  his  temple,  it  is  evident  from  his  own 
words  that  the  heathen  temples  were  not  near  so  large  and 
magnificent  as  his  design.  T%e  house  which  IbuUd,  said  he, 
is  greats  for  great  is  our  God  above  aU  gods^.  His  design 
exceeded  all  other  plans,  as  the  Grod  he  worshipped  was  sn* 
perior  to  the  heathen  idols. 

I  am  sensible  that  Dr.  Spencer  has  endeavoured  to  prove 
that  both  the  Jewish  tabernacle  and  temples  were  erected 
in  imitation  of  the  places  of  worship  made  use  of  by  the 
heathen  nations :  but  whoever  shall  take  the  pains  to  con" 
sider  what  this  learned  writer  has  offered  upon  this  subject, 
will  be  surprised  that  he  could  be  satisfied  with  such  slender 
proofs  in  favour  of  his  opinion :  but  Dr.  Spencer's  darling 
hypothesis,  of  which  what  he  offers  about  temples  is  only 
a  part,  is  an  unaccountable  mistake  for  a  writer  of  so  great 
learning  to  fiedl  into;  and  what  he  has  produced  in  the 
several  parts  of  his  laborious  work  will  abundantly  prove  to 
every  one,  that  will  take  the  pains  duly  to  weigh  and  con- 
sider the  several  texts  of  scripture  and  authorities  cited  by 
him,  that  no  learning  can  be  sufficient  to  evince  that  the 

B  Acts  vii.  43.     a  i  Sam.  ▼.  2.       b  i  Chron.  zzriii.  11,  la.       c  %  Chron.  il  5* 
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Jewish  religion  was  derived  from  the  customs  and  practices 
of  the  heathen  nations ;  but  that,  on  the  contrary,  most  of 
the  citations  upon  the  subject  will  evidence^  in  a  much 
clearer  manner,  that  a  great  part  of  the  heathen  ceremonies 
and  practices  was  introduced  into  their  worship  and  religion, 
in  imitation  of  what  God  had  by  revelation  appointed  to  his 
servants. 
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WE  left  the  children  of  Israel  under  difficulties  in  Egypt, 
distressed  by  all  possible  measures  the  king  could  take 
to  keep  them  low.  In  the  time  of  this  affliction  Moses  was 
bom :  his  mother  hid  him  for  three  months^;  and  when  she 
could  not  hide  him  any  longer,  nor  bear  the  thoughts  of 
having  him  thrown  into  the  river,  she  made  a  sort  of  chesty 
or  basket,  put  the  infant  into  it^  and  set  it  amongst  the  bul- 
rushes near  the  bank  of  the  river,  and  there  left  it  to  God's 
providence.  The  king's  daughter  came  to  the  river,  heard 
the  child  cry,  and  examined  the  basket,  and  was  struck 
with  the  sight  of  the  weeping  infant,  and  determined  to 
preserve  it.  Moses's  sister  stood  at  some  distance  to  see  what 
would  become  of  him;  and  upon  the  princess's  being  in- 
clined to  take  care  of  him,  she  mixed  with  her  attendants, 
and  offered  to  procure  a  fit  nurse  for  the  child.  The  princess 
liked  the  proposal,  and  the  girl  hereupon  called  Moses's  own 
mother,  and  the  princess  put  him  out  to  nurse  to  her.    And 

«  EzoduB  ii.  a. 
VOL.  I.  I  i 
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thus,  by  a  wonderful  proYidence^  Moses  was  preserved,  and 
nursed  by  his  own  mother  for  a  time,  but  afterwards  taken 
to  court,  and  educated  there  by  the  favour  of  the  princess 
as  her  own  son ;  instructed  in  all  the  learning  of  the  Egyp- 
tians^, and  became  a  man  of  great  eminence  amongst  them; 
was  made  general  and  leader  of  their  armies,  and  fought 
some  battles  with  great  conduct  and  success  c.  The  princess 
had  no  children,  nor  the  king  her  father  any  male  heir; 
and  it  is  thought  that  she  adopted  Moses  for  her  son,  and 
that  her  father  designed  him  to  be  king  of  Egypt^;  but 
Moses  declined  this  advancement,  as  a  scheme  that  would 
deprive  him  and  his  posterity  of  the  blessings  which  God 
had  promised  to  the  Hebrew  nation,  who  were  to  be  but 
strangers  in  Egypt  for  a  time<^.  He  had  a  full  belief  that 
God  would  make  good  his  promises  to  them,  and  ly  faith  he 
refused  to  he  called  the  son  ofPharaoVs  daughter^.  Under  a 
full  persuasion  of  the  certainty  of  those  things  which  God 
had  promised,  he  turned  his  eye  and  heart  from  the  crown 
of  Egypt  to  the  afflictions  of  his  brethren,  and  rather 
wished  that  it  would  please  God  to  have  him  lead  them  out 
of  Egypt  to  the  promised  land,  than  to  sway  the  Egyptian 
sceptre.  He  went  amongst  them  daily,  and  viewed  their 
condition,  and  upon  seeing  an  Egyptian  severe  with  one  of 
them,  he  killed  hime.  The  next  day  he  found  two  He* 
brews  in  contest  with  one  another :  he  admonished  them  to 
consider  that  they  were  brethren,  and  would  have  decided 
their  quarrel ;  thinking,  that  they  would  consider  him  as  a 
person  likely  to  deliver  them  out  of  their  bondage '^j  and 


b  Acts  Tu.  22.  upon  the  ground,   and   there   pbyed 

c  Josephns  Antiq.  Jud.  1.  ii.  c.  lo.  with  it,  and  tamed  it  abont  with  his 

d  Josephus  relates,  that  the  princess  feet.     One  of  the  priests  tiiat  attended 

having  no  child  adopted  Moses,  and  thought  his  actions  ominona,  and  vru 

brought  him  whilst  a  child  to  her  fa-  earnest  to  have  him  killed,  as  a  person 

ther,  and,  admiring  both  the  beaoty  of  that  would  be  fatally-  misdiievoits  to 

his  person,  and  the  promising  appear-  the  Egyptian  crown :  but  the  prinoefls 

anoe  of  a  genius  in  him,  wished  he  here  again  saved  him  from  destrectioo, 

would  appoint  him  to  be  Ids  successor,  &c.  See  Josephus  Antiq.  1.  ii.  c  9. 
if  she  should  have  no  children :  that  the  «  Gen.  rv.  13.  xlvi.  4.  and  1.  34. 
king  hereupon  in  a  pleasant  humour  f  Hebrews  zi.  24. 

put  his  crown  upon  the  child's  head ;  ?  Exodus  ii.  11, 12.  Acts  vii.  24. 
and  that  Moses  took  it  off,  and  laid  it         b  Acts  vii.  25. 
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that  they  would  have  submitted  their  difference  to  him  : 
bat  they  had  no  such  thoughts  about  him;  his  arbitration 
was  rejected  with  contempt,  and  one  of  them  upbraided 
him  with  his  killing  the  Egyptian  i.  And  thus  he  saw 
that  the  people  were  not  likely  to  follow  his  directions  if 
he  should  attempt  to  contrive  their  leaving  iBgypt :  and  he 
imagined,  that  his  violence  to  the  Egyptian  might  be 
known  to  Phataoh;  and  he  found,  that  his  spending  so 
much  of  his  time  amongst  the  Hebrews  had  made  his 
conduct  much  suspected,  and  that  the  king  had  determined 
to  put  him  to  death;  so  that  he  thought  it  prudent  to 
leave  Egypt,  and  therefore  went  to  Midian  to  Jethro,  the 
priest  and  chief  inhabitant  of  that  country,  and  lived  with 
him  as  keeper  of  his  flocks,  and  married  one  of  his  daugh- 
ters'^. He  continued  here  forty  years.  Jethro  was  per- 
haps descended  from  Abraham  by  Keturah  his  second  wife^ 
Moses  was  forty  years  old  when  he  first  thought  of  relieving 
the  Israelites"^,  and  he  was  forty  years  in  Midian",  being 
eighty  years  old  when  he  led  the  Israelites  out  of  Egypt®; 
and  the  exit  of  the  children  of  Israel  out  of  Egypt  will 
appear  hereafter  to  be  A.  M.  2513 ;  so  that  Moses  was  born 
A.  M.  2433- 

Josephus  relates  several  particulars  of  Moses,  which  we 
find  no  hints  of  in  the  books  of  Scripture :  he  has  a  large 
account  of  a  war  with  the  Ethiopians,  in  which  Moses  was 
commander  of  the  Egyptian  armies.  He  reports  him  to 
have  besieged  Saba,  the  capital  city  of  Ethiopia,  and  to 
have  taken  the  city,  and  married  Tharbis  the  king  of 
Ethiopia's  daughter?;  and  very  probably  this  account  of 
Josephus  might  be  one  inducement  to  our  English  trans- 
lators of  the  Bible  to  render  Numbers  xii.  1.  And  Miriam 
and  Aaron  spake  offainst  Moses^  because  of  the  Ethiopian  wo- 
man whom  he  had  married/  for  he  had  married  an  Ethiopian 
woman.  Eusebius  gives  an  hint  about  the  Ethiopians, 
which  favours  this  Egyptian  war  with  them,  mentioned  by 

1  Exodufl  ii.  14.    Acts  tu.  27, 28.  ^  Acts  vii.  30. 

k  BzoduB  ii.  21.  o  Exodus  vii.  7. 

1  Josephus  Antiq.  1.  ii.  c.  1 1 .  P  Josephus  Antiq.  1.  ii.  c.  10. 


m  Acts  vii.  23. 
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Josephus.  He  says,  the  Ethiopians  came  and  settled  in 
Egypt  in  the  time  of  Amenophis^i^  and  he  places  Ameno- 
phis's  reign  so  as  to  end  it  about  431  years  after  Abraham's 
birth,  i.  e.  A.  M.  2439 ;  so  that,  according  to  this  account, 
the  Ethiopians  were  a  new  set  of  people,  who  planted  them- 
selves in  the  parts  adjacent  to  Egypt  much  about  Moseses 
time ;  and  perhaps  they  might  invade  some  part  of  Egypt, 
or  incommode  some  of  the  inhabitants  of  it,  and  so  occasion 
the  war  upon  them  which  Josephus  mentions.  According  to 
Philostratus>^,  there  was  no  such  country  as  Ethiopia  beyond 
Egypt  until  this  migration;  these  people  came,  according 
to  Eusebius,  from  the  river  Indus  s,  and  planted  themselves 
in  the  parts  beyond  Egypt  southward,  and  so  b^;an  the 
kingdom,  called  afterwards  the  Ethiopian.  There  are  many 
hints  in  several  ancient  writers,  which  agree  to  this  opinion 
of  the  Ethiopians  near  to  Egypt  being  derived  from  a  people 
of  that  name  in  the  eastern  countries.  Homer  mentions  two 
Ethiopian  nations,  one  placed  in  the  western  parts,  another 
in  the  eastern : 

AWumis  T  0%  bi,\Oh  deda^arcu,  laxaroi  ivbp&p, 

01  fikv  bvaaofjJvov  ^TvepCovosj  ol  V  iviovros.     Odyss.  L  23. 

Strabo  indeed  endeavours  to  shew  that  the  true  meaning  of 
this  passage  is  generally  nustaken,  and  that  Homer  did  not 
intend  by  it  that  there  were  two  Ethiopian  nations  in  parts 
of  the  world  so  distant  as  Egypt  and  India  ^ :  but  the  re- 
marks of  other  writers  do,  I  think,  determine  Homer's 
words  to  this  sense  more  clearly  than  Strabo's  arguments 
refute  it.  Herodotus  says,  that  there  were  two  Ethiopian 
nations,  and  he  places  one  of  them  in  the  eastern  parts  of  the 
world,  and  reckons  them  amongst  the  Indians,  and  the 
other  in  the  parts  near  Egypt";  and  Apollonius  was  of 
the  same  opinion,  and  says,  that  the  African  Ethiopians 
came  from  India^,  and  he  supposes  them  to  be  masters  of 
the  ancient  Indian   learning,  brought  by  their  fore&thers 

Q  Euseb.  in  Chron.  ad  Num.  40a.  Pftr.  1620. 1.  ii.  p.  103. 

T^  In  vit.  Apollon.  Tyanei,  1.  iii.  c.  so.  a  Herodot.  1.  -vii.  a  70. 

B  In  Chron.  ubi  sup.  z  Ai^^naut.  L  tl  c.  i«4»  6. 
t  See  Strabo,  Geogr.  I.  i.  p.  29.  ed. 
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from  India  to  Sthiopiay.  Eustathios  hints,  that  the  Ethio- 
pians came  from  India  z.  Thus  the  Ethiopians  were  a  people 
who  wandered  j&om  their  ancient  habitations^  and  settled 
in  the  parts  near  Egypt,  about  the  time  in  which  Moses 
livedo  and  very  probably  they  and  the  Egyptians  might 
haye  some  contests  about  settling  the  bounds  of  their  coun- 
try, 80  as  that  Egypt  might  not  be  invaded  by  them ;  and 
perhaps  Josephus  might  have  reason,  from  ancient  remains, 
to  relate  that  Moses  was  engaged  in  accommodating  this 
afiair,  though  it  is  evident  that  Josephus  has  added  to  the 
account  some  particulars  not  true.  Saba,  which  Josephus 
supposes  to  be  the  capital  city  of  Ethiopia,  was  a  city  of 
Arabia,  and  Moses  did  not  marry  the  king  of  Ethiopia's 
daughter,  as  Josephus  supposes ;  but  it  is  easy  to  conjecture 
how  Josephus  was  led  into  these  mistakes.  The  LXX.  in 
their  translation,  which  Josephus  was  very  fond  of,  render 
the  land  of  Cush,  as  our  English  translators  ha^e  done,  the 
land  of  Ethiopia;  and  Josephus  finding  that  Saba  was  an 
head  city  in  the  land  of  Cush  or  Arabia,  taking  Cush,  ac- 
cording to  the  LXX.  to  be  Ethiopia,  he  supposed  Saba  to 
be  the  capital  city  of  that  country;  and,  perhaps,  finding 
also  that  Moses  married  a  Cushite  woman,  (which  was  in- 
deed true,  for  he  married  the  daughter  of  Jethro  the  Arsr 
bian,)  here  he  mistook  again,  and  translating  Cush  Ethuy- 
pia,  he  married  Moses  to  Tarbis,  the  king  of  Ethiopia's 
daughter. 

Whilst  Moses  lived  in  Midian,  he  is  supposed  to  have  used 
the  leisure  which  he  enjoyed  there,  in  writing  his  Book  of 
Genesis,  and  some  writers  say  the  Book  of  Job  also.  The 
matters  treated  in  both  these  Books  were  indeed  extremely 
proper  to  be  laid  before  the  Israelites :  for  in  one  of  them 
they  might  have  a  full  and  clear  view  of  the  history  of 
the  world,  so  far  as  they  were  concerned  in  it ;  of  the  crea^ 
tion  of  mankind;  of  their  own  origin;  of  the  promises 
which  God  had  made  to  their  fathers;  so  that  it  would 
give  them  the  best  account  of  their  condition  and  expecta- 
tions; and  in  the  other,  they  might  see  a  very  instructive 

y  Argonaut.  1.  vi.  c.  8.  £  In  Dionys.  p.  35. 
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pattern  of  patience  and  resignation  to  the  will  of  God,  in 
the  life  of  a  virtuous  person,  led  from  a  great  share  of 
worldly  prosperity  into  the  most  afflicting  circumstances; 
and,  after  a  due  time  of  trial,  brought  back  again  to 
greater  prosperity  than  ever :  a  subject  very  fit  to  be  repre- 
sented to  them,  when  the  Egyptian  bondage  pressed  hard 
upon  them,  and  they  might  want,  not  only  to  know  the 
good  things  which  God  designed  to  give  them,  but  to 
have  also  some  such  particular  example  as  that  of  Job,  to 
remind  them  to  possess  their  souls  in  patience,  until  the 
time  should  come  that  God  should  think  fit  to  end  their 
troubles.  But  though  the  subject  matters  contained  in 
these  books  may  very  justly  be  represented  to  be  very 
suitable  to  the  circumstances  of  the  Israelites  in  this  June 
ture,  yet  I  cannot  find  any  other  reason  to  think  that  Moses 
wrote  the  Book  of  Job  at  all,  or  that  he  composed  that  of 
Genesis  at  this  time.  Some  authors  have  imagined  that 
the  Book  of  Genesis  was  composed  last  of  all  the  five  Books 
of  Moses:  but  as  this  opinion  is  mere  conjecture,  so,  it 
must  be  confessed,  is  all  that  can  be  said  about  the  precise 
time  of  his  writing  any  of  them.  As  to  the  Book  of  Job, 
there  are  many  opinions  amongst  the  learned  about  the 
writer  of  it ;  but  none  of  them  so  well  supported  with  ar* 
guments  as  to  leave  no  room  to  doubt  in  our  admitting  it 
What  seems  most  probable  is,  that  Job  himself,  who  could 
best  tell  all  the  circumstances  of  his  condition,  and  of  what 
passed  in  the  conferences  which  he  had  with  his  friends, 
did,  some  time  before  he  died,  leave  a  written  account  of  it ; 
but  that  the  Book  of  Job,  which  we  now  have,  is  not  the 
very  accoimt  which  was  written  by  Job,  but  that  some  in- 
spired writer,  who  lived  later  than  his  days,  composed  it 
from  the  memoirs  left  by  him.  The  present  Book  of  Job 
is,  the  greatest  part  of  it,  written  in  verse  ;  and  I  suppose  no 
one  will  imagine  that  poetry  was  attempted  so  early  as  the 
days  of  Job.  Some  later  hand  must  put  what  Job  left 
into  the  measure  which  was  thought  suitable  to  such  a 
subject;  but  whether  this  was  done  by  the  hand  of  Moses 
or  Solomon,  or  some  other  of  the  inspired  writers  of  the 
Old  Testament,  no  one  can   determine;  though  I  should 
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think  it  seems  most  probable  that  it  was  not  done  so  early  as 
the  days  of  Moses. 

St  Jerome  informs  us%  that  the  verse  of  the  Book  of 
Job  is  heroic.  From  the  beginning  of  the  Book  to  the 
third  chapter^  he  says,  is  prose ;  but  from  Job's  words.  Let 
the  day  perish  wherein  I  was  bom\  &c.  unto  these  words. 
Wherefore  I  abhor  myself^  and  repent  in  dust  and  ashes  ^j  are 
hexameter  verses,  consisting  of  dactyls  and  spondees,  like 
the  Greek  verses  of  Homer  or  the  Latin  of  Virgil.  Maria- 
nus  Victorius,  in  his  note  upon  this  passage  of  St.  Jerome, 
says,  that  he  has  examined  the  Book  of  Job,  and  finds  St 
Jerome's  observation  to  be  true,  I  have  endeavoured  myself 
to  make  trial,  but  cannot  say  that  I  find  the  experiment  to 
answer  exactly  to  their  account  I  cannot  make  the  words 
run  into  hexameter  verses  only,  but  should  rather  think 
every  other  line  to  be  a  pentameter.  If  the  reader  will 
put  the  Hebrew  words  into  Latin  characters,  making  due 
allowance  for  the  difficulty  of  expressing  the  Hebrew  sounds 
in  our  letters,  he  may  perhaps  admit,  that  the  third,  fourth, 
and  part  of  the  fifth  verse  of  the  third  chapter  of  Job,  to 
the  end  of  these  words.  Let  darkness  and  the  shadow  of 
death  stain  it,  nms,  in  the  following  words,  according  to  the 
measure  subjoined  under  them  : 

Jobad  Jom  iovalad  bo  ve  ha  Lailah  Amar 

Car  ah  gaber  haijom  hahuajehi  choshek 
Aljidreshu  eloah  Mimnal  ve  al  topan  alaiv 

Nahrah  jegalhu  choshek  vetzlemaveh  tesheam. 

I  cannot  be  positive  that  I  have  exactly  hit  the  true  spelling 
of  the  Hebrew  words,  but  I  cannot  be  far  from  it ;  and  I 
think  that  I  could  so  write  what  follows  in  the  Book  of  Job 
as  to  make  it  fall  into  this  sort  of  verse  and  measure ;  and 
the  experiment  would,  I  believe,  succeed  always  in  like 
manner,  if  tried  any  where  with  the  words  in  this  Book, 

•  Pne&t.  in  lib.  Job.  b  Job  iii.  3.  c  Job  xlii.  6. 
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beginning  with  chap.  iii.  3.  and  ending  at  chap.  zlii.  7. 
only  the  several  sentences,  which  direct  as  to  the  seyend 
speakers,  such  as  these;  M&reover  the  Lord  answered  Job, 
and  saidy  chap.  xl.  i .  Elihu  also  proceeded^  and  said,  chap, 
xxxyi.  I.  Elihu  spake  moretwer,  and  said,  chap.  xxxr.  i. 
Then  Job  anstoered,  and  said,  chap,  xxiii.  i.  all  these,  and 
such  other  sentences  as  these,  which  occur  in  many  places^ 
to  inform  us  who  is  the  speaker,  or  to  connect  different 
speeches  and  argumentations,  are  in  prose,  and  not  in  yerse. 
At  what  time  this  sort  of  yerse  began  is  yery  uncertain,  but 
perhaps  not  altogether  so  early  as  the  days  of  Moses. 
Heroic  yerse  was  wrote  with  great  exactness  in  the  times 
of  Homer,  and  the  measure  was  then  adjusted  to  a  greater 
strictness  than  obtained  when  this  Book  of  Job  was  com- 
posed :  for  St.  Jerome  yery  justly  remarks,  that  the  yerses 
in  the  Book  of  Job  do  not  always  consist  of  dactyls  and 
spondees,  but  that  other  feet  frequently  occur  instead  of 
them ;  and  that  we  often  meet  in  them  a  word  of  four  sylla- 
bles <^,  instead  of  a  dactyl  or  spondee,  and  that  the  measure 
of  the  yerses  frequently  differs  in  the  number  of  the  syllables 
of  the  several  feet;  but  allowing  two  short  syllables  to  be 
equal  to  one  long  one,  the  sums  of  the  measure  of  the 
yerses  are  always  the  same.  This  incorrectness  of  measure 
evidently  hints  this  poem  to  be  much  more  ancient  than 
Homer,  for  before  bis  times  this  liberty  was  laid  aside. 
The  mixture  of  the  short  verses  agrees  very  well  to  Horace's 
observation, 

Veraibos  impariter  junctis  querimonia  primum*. 

Melancholy  accidents  and  unfortunate  calamities  were  at 
first  the  peculiar  subjects  treated  of  in  this  sort  of  yerse: 


d  Propter  lingae  idioma  orebro  re*  dose  breves  pro  una  syOaba  longa  po* 

dpiunt    alios    pedes,    non    eanmdem  nantnr;  nam  et  prooelensmaticiim,  hoc 

syllabamm,  sed  eonindem  tempomm.  est,  quataor  breves  pro  dactjlo,  qui  ez 

Hiercn.  Prmfat.  m  lAb,  Job,     Ego  in-  una  longa  et  dnabus  breribus  consts^ 

Teni — esse  in  Job  hexametros  versus  ex  poni  omnes  sdunty  quod  eadem  ntioue 

spondaeo,  dactylo  et  aliis  pedibus,  ut  in  spondseo  etiam  fit  apud  Job.  Marian. 

trochaeo,  iambo,  et  proceleusmatico  cur-  Victor,  Not,  in  Prof  at,  Hieron.  m  L»b, 

rentes :  non  enim  syllabarum,  sed  tern-  Job, 

porum  in  iis  habetur  ratio,  ut,  scilicet,  e  Hoiat.  lib.  de  Arte  Poetica.  v.  75. 
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but  as  we  know  not  who  was  the  inventor  of  elegiac  verse', 
80  we  cannot  guess  from  hence  at  what  time  to  fix  the  com- 
posing this  elegiac  poem. 

It  will  perhaps  be  said^  that  we  axe  so  uncertain  about 
the  true  pronunciation  of  the  Hebrew  tongue,  and  that  the 
same  Hebrew  word  may  be   so   differently  written  in  our 
modem  letters,  according  to  the  fancy  of  the  writer,  that  it 
is  pretty  easy  to  make  an  Hebrew  sentence  fall  into  any 
measure,   and  bear  the  resemblance  of  any  sort  of  verse, 
which  we  have  a  mind  to  call  it.     But  to  this  I  answer,  any 
one  that  makes   the   experiment  will  not  find  this  to  be 
true:  let  any  one  try  to  reduce  the  words  of  the  song  of 
Moses » to  this  measure  of  the  verse  in  Job,  or  let  him  try 
to  reduce  the  song  of  Deborah  and  Barak  ^,  and  any  part  of 
Job,  to  one  and  the  same  measure,  and  he  will  presently 
see  an  irreconcilable  difference  in  the  structure  of  the  words 
and  syllables,  sufficient  to  convince  him  that  any  Hebrew  sen- 
tence cannot  be  made  appear  to  be  any  verse  according  to 
the  fancy  of  the  reader.     Upon  the  whole,  in  the  Book  of 
Job,  the  words  do  so  naturally  fall  into  the  measures  I  have 
hinted,  and  the  short  verse  does  so  commonly  end  a  period 
in  sense,  that,  though  .1  cannot  deny  but  that  any  other 
person,  who  might  take  a  fancy  to  write  over  any  number 
of  the  verses  in  Job,  in  our  letters,  might  probably  spell  the 
words  differently,  nay,  and  perhaps  sometimes  measure  the 
particular  feet  of  some  verses  differently  from  me ;  yet  still 
I  am  apt  to  think  that  no  one  could  bring  the  whole,  or  a 
considerable  part  of  the  Book,  to  bear  so  remarkable  an 
appearance  of  this  measure,  as  it  evidently  may  be  made  to 
exhibit,  if  it  really  was  not  a  poem  of  this  sort ;  especially 
when  other  parts  of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures,  which  are  not 
of  this  composure,  can  by  no  way  of  writing  be  reduced  to 
seem  to  have  such  a  resemblance.    But,  however,  I  can  by 
no  means  pretend  to  any  thing  more  than  conjecture  upon 
so  nice  a  subject.     St.  Jerome  has  given  an   hint;   I  have 
endeavoured  to  examine  how  far  it  may  be  true,     I  acknow- 

f  Quii  tamen  exigaos  elegos  emiserit  auctor 

GrammaUd  certant,  et  adhuc  sub  judice  lis  est.     Hor.  de  Art,  Poet,  77. 
%  Bxodus  zv,  h  Judges  xv. 
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ledge,  that  many  writers  have  been  of  opinion  that  the 
Book  of  Job  is  not  composed  in  this  sort  of  measure,  and  I 
must  entirely  submit  their  opinion,  St.  Jerome's,  and  what 
I  have  ventured  to  offer,  to  the  judgment  of  the  reader. 

Moses  is  by  St.  Stephen  said  to  have  been  learned  in  aU 
the  Uaming  of  the  Egyptians^.  The  sacred  writings  bear 
abundant  testimony  to  the  Egyptian  learning,  both  in  these 
and  in  succeeding  ages.  As  St.  Stephen  thought  it  re- 
markable in  Moses's  times ;  so  we  find  it  was  as  famous  in 
the  days  of  Solomon,  of  whom  it  was  said,  that  his  toisdom 
excelled  the  toisdom  of  all  the  children  of  the  east  country^  and 
aU  the  toisdom  of  Egypt^,  Agreeably  to  which  sentiment 
of  the  eastern  and  Egyptian  learning,  all  the  ancient  pro- 
fane writers  suppose  these  countries  to  have  been  the  seats 
of  learning  in  the  early  ages.  It  may  not  be  improper  to 
enquire  what  the  Egyptian  learning  in  the  days  of  Moses 
might  be.  Sir  John  Marsham  puts  the  question  thus ;  what 
was  this  learning  of  the  Egyptians  when  the  second  Mer- 
cury had  not  deciphered  the  remains  of  ThyothW  By  this 
query,  this  learned  gentleman  seems  to  have  been  of  opi- 
nion, that  the  Egyptian  learning  was  but  in  a  low  state  in 
these  days ;  and  it  may  be  thought  very  reasonable  to  ima- 
gine, that  when  the  Pastor  kings  broke  in  upon  Egypt,  and, 
having  enslaved  the  country,  forced  the  priests  to  fly  into 
other  nations,  as  has  been  said,  such  a  revolution  might 
probably  put  a  stop  to  the  progress  of  their  arts  and  learn- 
ing; but  it  is  not  likely  that  it  should  altogether  suppress 
and  extirpate  them.  The  tillage  of  the  ground  made  the 
study  of  astronomy  absolutely  necessary,  in  order  for  their 
knowing  &om  the  lights  of  heaven  the  times  and  seasons 
for  the  several  parts  of  agriculture ;  and  the  nature  of  their 
country,  overflowed  yearly  by  the  Nile,  made  it  of  contioual 
use  to  them  to  study  land-measuring  and  geometry  °^.  And 
though  several  of  Uie  priests  might  fly  from  the  Pastors, 


I  Acts  vii.  2a.  hti  irXcwy  ^mrowMTir"  ^  /«ir  yip  mn^s 

k  I  Kings  iv.  30.  near*  hunnhv  -KoudhMS  fUTaax'If^'^C'^ 

1  Marslmm,  Can.  Chron.  p.  137.  ed.  T^rx<^pay»«o^^sKal«arroktijii^^3if- 

1672.  rii^rtis  iroici  vcpl  rw  tpwp  rots  y%vr9im9i» 

"»  TtwfA^rploM  9^  Koi  T^p  itpiBfirrriic^u  Diodor.  Sic.  1.  i.  §.  80. 
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upon  their  invading  the  land^  yet  doubtless  they  must  en- 
courage a  great  many  to  stay  amongst  them  for  the  publio 
good,  and  to  cultivate  and  carry  on  the  Egyptian  studies, 
which  foreign  nations  had  so  high  an  opinion  of,  and  most 
probably  were  not  entirely  strangers  to.  It  is  not  indeed  to 
be  supposed,  that  the  Egyptians  had  thus  early  carried  the 
study  of  astronomy  or  geometry  to  a  great  height:  they 
had  observed,  as  well  as  they  could,  the  times  of  the  rising 
and  setting  of  some  particular  stars,  and  they  had  acquired 
such  a  knowledge  of  geometry,  as  gave  them  the  reputa* 
tion  of  being  very  learned,  in  comparison  of  other  nations 
who  had  not  proceeded  so  far  as  the  Egyptians  in  these 
studies;  but  if  we  consider  that  the  Egyptians  did  not  as 
yet  apprehend  the  year  to  consist  of  more  than  360  days^ 
and  that  Thales  was  the  first  who  attempted  to  foretell  an 
eclipse  °,  and  that  both  Thales  and  Pythagoras,  many  ages 
after  these  times,  were  thought  to  have  made  vast  improve- 
ments in  geometry,  beyond  all  that  they  had  learned  in 
Egypt;  the  one  by  his  invention  of  the  forty-seventh  pro- 
position of  the  first  Book  of  Euclid ;  the  other,  by  his  finding 
out  how  to  inscribe  a  rectangled  triangle  within  a  circle^; 
we  must  think,  that  neither  astronomy  nor  geometry  were 
as  yet  carried  to  any  great  perfection.  The  distinction 
which  Plato  made  between  iurrpovdfwvs  and  iarpovoiAovvTasP^ 
may  not  be  improper  to  be  had  in  mind,  when  we  treat  of 
these  early  astronomers  or  geometricians.  They  compiled 
roisters  of  the  appearances  of  the  stars  and  lights  of  heaven, 
took  accounts  of  the  weather  and  seasons  that  followed  their 
several  observations,  recorded  the  best  times  of  sowing  or 
reaping  this  or  that  grain ;  and,  by  the  experimental  learn- 
ing and  observation  of  many  years,  became  able  prognosti- 
cators  of  the  weather,  of  the  seasons,  and  good  directors  for 
the  tillage  of  the  ground  <1;  and  in  geometry  they  found 
out  methods  of  marking  out  and  describing  the  several  parts 
of  their  country,  and  probably  were  exceeding  careful  in 
making  draughts  of  the  flow  and  ebb  of  the  river  Nile  every 

B  Laert.  in  vit.  Thalet.  Seg.  33,  Cic.         P  Plat,  in  Epinomide. 
de  Divin.  1.  i.  Plin.  1.  ii.  c.  12.  1  Diodor.  Sic  1.  i.  §.  80, 

o  Laert.  ubi  sup. 
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year;  for  they  formed  many  theories  and  speculations  from 
their  observations  made  upon  it^  We  may  say  of  their 
skill  in  these  sciences  what  Plutarch  said  of  Numa's  astro- 
nomy s;  it  was  not  such  as  would  have  been  extolled  in 
ages  of  greater  learning,  but  it  was  considerable  for  the 
times  which  they  lived  in.  One  part  of  the  Egyptian  learn- 
ing undoubtedly  consisted  in  physiology,  or  in  the  study  of 
the  traditions,  which  their  learned  men  had  amassed  toge- 
ther, about  the  creation  of  the  world.  Of  these  I  should 
imagine  the  Egyptians  had  a  very  rich  stored;  and  the 
commenting  upon  these,  and  forming  notions  of  the  natural 
powers  of  the  several  parts  of  the  universe,  according  to 
their  maxims,  and  way  of  thinking,  was  undoubtedly  one 
great  part  of  that  philosophy  in  which  their  men  of  learning 
exercised  themselves  »•  Before  Moses's  time  the  Egyptian 
astronomy  had  led  them  into  idolatry :  Syphis,  of  whom  I 
have  formerly  treated,  had  taught  them  to  worship  the  lu- 
minaries of  heaven ;  and,  &om  his  times,  a  great  part  of  the 
Egyptian  learning  consisted  in  finding  out  the  influence 
which  these  bodies  had  upon  the  world.  They  turned  their 
learning  this  way,  and  formed  and  fashioned  their  religion 
according  to  it.  Herodotus  tells  us,  that  the  Egyptians  first 
found  out  what  deity  presided  over  each  day  of  the  week 
and  every  month  of  the  year'.  Clemens  Alexandrinus  says, 
that  they  introduced  the  use  of  astrology  3^;  Dion  Cassius, 
that  they  supposed  the  seven  planets  to  govern  the  seven 
days  of  the  week*;  and  Cicero,  that  by  the  observation  of 
the  motion  of  the  stars,  through  a  series  of  a  prodigious 
number  of  years,  they  had  got  the  art  of  foretelling  things 
to  come,  and  knowing  what  £9ite  any  person  was  born  to*. 
Philastrius  Brixiensis  supposes  this  particular  science  to  be 
the  invention  of  the  Egyptians,  and  intimates  it  to  have 
been  begun  very  early,  by  his  supposing  Hermes  to  be  the 


r  See  Plat,  de  Iside  et  Oairide.  n  Strabo,  1.  zviL 

s'H^foro  9h  Koi  riif  ircpl  rhf  obpeofhw  '  Herodot.  1.  ii.  c  83. 
irpayfjuirtlcLSj  oth-t  ijcpi0&s  ofh-M  Ttund-  7  Stromat.  1.  i.  c.  16. 
murir  &9cwp4r«s.  Plat,  in  Noma,  p.  71.         ^  Dion  Caasius,  lib.  xxzyI.  p*  37* 

ed.  Par.  1624.  ed.  Leand.  Hanov.  1606. 
t  See  Diodor.  Sic.  1.  i.  Vret  to  vol.  i.  a  Cic.  de  Divinat.  1.  i.  c  i. 
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author  of  it^;  for  the  invention  of  all   arts  and  sciences, 
which  were  reputed  truly  ancient^  was   ascribed  to   Her- 
mes c.     Necepsos^  who,  according  to  Eusebius,  reigned  in 
Egypt  about  the  time  that  Tullus  Hostilius  goremed  Kome, 
was  a  peat  improver  of  the  ancient  Egyptian  magic** ;  but 
it  is  evident,  that  the  study  and  practice  of  it  began  before 
Moses's  time^  both  in  Egypt  and  in  the  neighbouring  na- 
tions.    The  caution  which  Moses  gave  the  Israelites  ^  shews 
evidently  that  the   idolatrous   nations  then  had  their  pro- 
fessors of  these  arts,  known  by  various  denominations.    They 
had  diviners,  observers  of  times,  enchanters^  witches,  charm- 
ers, consulters  with  familiar  spirits,  wizards,  necromancers'; 
and  Balaam  was  skilful  in  enchantments,  and  may  probably 
be  supposed  to  have  built  seven  altars  according  to  the  Egyp- 
tian system,  which  supposed  the  seven  planets  to  preside 
over  the  seven  days  of  the  weeks.     Seven   bullocks   and 
seyen  rams  might  be  a  proper  offering  in  his  days  to  be 
made  to  the   true  God^;  but  the  dividing  it  upon  seven 
altars  implies  an  offering  to  more  divinities  than  one,  and 
seems  to  have  been  one  of  the  practices  by  which  he  went 
to  seek  for  enchantments  ^    We  may  come  up  higher,  and 
find  earlier  mention  of  these  artificers.     Pharaoh  had  his 
wise   men,  sorcerers,  and  magicians   of  Egypt,   who  pre- 
tended to  work  wonders  with  their   enchantments^;   and 
divination  was  reputed  an  art,  and  a  cup  used  in  the  exer- 
cise of  it  in  the  days  of  Joseph^ ;  and,  in  his  time,  the  kings 
of  Egypt  had  their  magicians  to  interpret  dreams™.    All 
these  were  arts,  that,  in  these  days,  were  studied  with  great 
application  in  the  idolatrous   nations;  and  without  doubt 
a  great  part  of  the  learning  of  the  Egyptians  consisted  in 
the  study  of  them:   and  I  cannot  see   why  we  may  not 
suppose,  that  Moses,  as  he  had  an  Egyptian  education,  was 
according  to  their  course  of  discipline  instructed  in  them. 
Philo  indeed  observes,  of  him,  that  in  all  his  studies  he  kept 

^  Haeres.  n.  x.    See  Manham,  Can.  K  Numbers  zxiii.  i. 

Cbron.  p.  448.  ^  Job  xlii.  8. 

c  Jamblichus  de  Myster.  .£gypt.  ^  Nnmbera  zziv.  i . 

d  Anaoxiiiis,  Ep.  19.  ^  Exodus  vii.  viii. 

«  Deut.  XYiii.  10, 11.  1  Gen.  xliv.  5. 

1  Ibid.  m  Gen,  xli.  8. 
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his  mind  free  from  every  false  bias,  and  sincerely  endea^ 
Youred  to  find  out  the  truth  in  all  his  inquiries'^.  A  happy 
disposition  this,  which  the  most  learned  are  often  very  great 
strangers  to:  for  it  is  not  abundance  of  literature  which 
gives  this  temper;  but  it  rather  arises  from  a  virtuous  and 
undesigning  heart. 

Many  writers  have  imagined  the  magic  of  the  heathen 
world,  their  oracles,  interpretations  of  dreams,  prodigies, 
omens,  and  divinations,  to  have  been  caused  by  a  commu- 
nication of  their  prophets,  priests,  and  diviners,  with  evil 
spirits.  They  suppose,  that  as  God  was  pleased  to  inspire 
his  true  prophets ;  to  give  signs  and  work  wonders  for  his 
servants;  to  warn  them  by  dreams,  or  to  reveal  to  them 
his  will:  so  the  Devil  and  his  angels  affected  to  imitate 
these  particular  favours,  vouchsafed  to  good  and  virtuous 
men,  and  gave  oracles,  omens,  signs,  dreams,  and  visions,  to 
delude  their  superstitious  votaries.  When  the  heathens 
came  to  worship  hero-gods,  and  to  suppose  the  world  to  be 
governed  by  genii^  or  spirits  of  an  higher  nature  than  men, 
but  inferior  to  the  Deity ;  then  indeed  they  ascribed  oracles, 
omens,  signs,  dreams,  and  visions  to  the  ministry  of  such 
spirits,  entrusted  with  the  government  of  this  lower  world. 
This  opinion  is  well  expressed  by  one  of  Plutarch's  dis- 
putants <>;  and  it  was  esteemed  to  be  true  by  Plato  and  hii 
followers? :  and  many  of  the  Fathers  of  the  Christian 
Church  ascribed  the  divination  of  the  heathens  to  the 
assistance  of  their  dsemons  :  but  we  have  no  reason  to  think 
any  opinion  of  this  sort  to  have  obtained  in  the  first  ages  of 
idolatry,  or  to  hare  appeared  so  early  as  the  times  of  Moses. 
We  meet  with  no  names  of  any  heathen  diviners,  men* 
tioned  in  the  sacred  writings  in  these  early  days,  which 
imply  any  converse  with  such  spirits.  There  are  indeed 
two  which  may  seem  to  imply  it;  but  if  we  rightly  translate 

iLkiiOticuf  iirtCfyr^if  fiiiHr  ^cvSps  ttjs  Sou  ^cmv,  ob  8Acc7  /am  tcaicm  i^uSff^ai.  Plot 

voias  edrrov  wapaiidxteOtu  Zvpofiin^s,  &s  de  One.  Defectu,  p.  418.  ed.  XyL  Fur. 

$$os  TM  aip^etofidx"^''  Fhilo  Jttd.  lib.  1624. 

i.  de  Vita  Mosia,  p.  606.  ed.  PUr.  1640.  P  PUto  in  Sympos.  in  Spinomide; 

o  T^  fA^y  4^^rwm  roh  XPV^^P^^^  ™  Tinueo ;  in  Phedro ;  in  lone ;  &c 
fiif  BtobSf  off  kw7i\dxOai  rw  ircp)  Ti^ir 
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the  original  words  for  them^  we  shall  see  that  they  have  no 
such  meaning :  we  mention  eanstdters  with  familiar  spiHU 
and  necromaneerSy   amongst   the  heathen   diviners^   against 
whom  Moses  cautioned  the   Israelites^*     Our   English  ex- 
pression, consulter  with  familiar  spirits,  seems  to  signify  one 
that  divined  by  the  help  of  such  spirit;  but  the  Hebrew 
words  2*)b)  T>MtZ79  Shoel  Aobf),  are  two  persons ;  S^el  is  the 
consulter,   Aoiv  is    the   diviner.     Our    English    translators 
have  generally  missed  the  true  sense  of  this  expression.    We 
translate,  A  man  or  a  woman  that  hath  a  familiar  spirit^  or 
that  is  a  wizard,  shall  surdy  be  put  to  deaths :  by  this  trans- 
lation, a  man  or  woman  that  had  a  familiar  spirit^  seems  to 
be  one  sort  of  diviner,  as  a  wizard  is  another ;  but  the  true 
translation  of  the  Hebrew  words  is  as  follows :  A  man  or  a 
woman^  if  there  shaU  have  been  with  them  [i.  e.  if  they  shall 
have  consulted]  an  Aobv  or  an  liddnoni,  [i.  e.  a  python  or  a 
wizard,]  shall  be  put  to  death :  here  the  Aobv  is  the  diviner, 
and  does  not  signify  a  familiar  spirit  in  a  person^  possessing 
him,  as  our  English  translation  seems  to  intimate :  and  that 
the  word  Aobv  is  to  be  taken  in  this  sense,  is  abundantly 
evident  from  another  passage  in  this  Book  of  Leviticus ;  the 
words  are*,  Al  tiphnu  el  ha  Aobvoth,  ved  ha  liddnonim:  at 
tebahkeshu  letameah  bahem.    i.  e.  Ye  shall  not  have  regard  to 
^^  pythons  or  to  the  wizards:  ye  shaU  not  make  inquiries  to 
the  polluting  ofyou/rsehes  by  them.   Here  it  is  very  plain,  that 
Aobv  does  not  signify  a  spirit  in  a  person,  but  is  one  sort  of 
^vincr    of  whom    the  Israelites  were  not  to    inquire;   as 
Iddnoni,  the  word  translated  toizard,  is  another* ;  and  who- 
ever compares  our  English  version  of  this  verse  with  the 
Hebrew  words,  must  see  that  our  translators  wandered  from 
the  strict  sense  of  the  original  text  to  express  their  notion 
of  familiar  spirits.   I  have  translated  the  Hebrew  word  Aobv, 
python;  if  it  was  a  woman  diviner  it  should  be  pythonissa; 
the  Greek  word  is  iyyatrrpCfAvBos^ ;  and  that  the  diviners  of 

^  Deut.  xviii.  lo,  ii.  Syriac,  and  Arabic  Tenioiui,  render  the 

'  Leviticiu  zx.  37.  passage  aa  I  haTe,   and  the  Hebrew 

•  D»3PTn-^Hi     na«rr^H    "laorrVH  words  cannot  fiaarly  bear  a  different 

Ci  riHOTD^  i«pan-^H  Levit.  xix.  31.  translation, 

t  The  Vulgar  Latin,  the  LXX.  the  u  Vers.  LXX. 

Tvxum  of  Onkelos,   the  Samaritan, 
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this  sort  were  anciently  thought  to  answer  those  that  con- 
sulted them^  without  the  assistance  of  any  dsemon^  or  fiuniliar 
spirit^  is  evident  from  Plutarch'.  Our  Engliflh  translatorB 
render  doresh  el  hamethimyj  necromancers;  the  rulgar  Ladn 
translates  it  qucerem  a  mortuis;  the  LXX,  hs€fmrw  tqvs  pc- 
jc/)ot/9.  I  must  acknowledge,  that  all  the  translations,  and  the 
Targum  of  Onkelos^  take  the  words  in  the  same  Bcnse,  and 
interpret  them  to  signify  consulters  of  departed  spirits ;  and 
by  the  marginal  reference  in  our  English  Bibles  we  are  di- 
rected at  this  word  to  i  Sam.  xzyiii.  7.  as  if  the  woman 
at  Endor,  to  whom  Saul  went  to  raise  Samuel,  were  a  doreth 
dhamethim^  though  she  is  there  said  to  be  Kpythonissa;  and 
the  python,^  or  pythonissa^  is  here  in  Deuteronomy  mentioned 
as  a  diviner  of  a  dijSerent  sort  from  the  doresh  el  hamMim; 
or,  as  we  render  it,  necromancer.  The  several  translations 
which  we  have  of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures,  as  well  as  the 
Targum  of  Onkelos,  were  all  made  much  later  than  the 
time  of  deifying  the  souls  of  heroes;  and  very  probably 
the  prevailing  opinion  amongst  the  heathens,  at  the  time  of 
making  these  translations,  being,  that  such  departed  spirits 
were  in  this  manner  propitious  unto  men,  this  might  occar 
sion  the  translators  to  think  that  the  words  might  be  ren- 
dered as  they  have  translated  them:  but  it  should  have 
been  considered,  that  the  notion  of  hero-gods  arose  later 
than  the  times  of  Moses,  and  the  words  dcresh  d  hamethm, 
may  rather  signify  one  that  inquires  o/the  dead  idols^  which 
the  heathens  had  set  up  in  the  nations  round  about  the 
Israelites,  in  opposition  to  those  who  sought  only  to  the 
living  God.  As  in  after-ages,  the  heathens  believed  the 
world  to  be  governed  by  genii,  hero-spirits,  or  daemons,  by 
the  appointment  of  the  Deity;  so  in  these  earlier  and  first 
ages  of  idolatry,  they  worshipped  only  the  lights  of  heaven 
and  the  elements;  allowing  indeed  a  supreme  Deity,  but 
thinking  these  all  to  have  intelligence,  and  to  be  appointed 


z  YJtnfih  ydp  4<m  Ktd  muSuthv  ko/u9^  &c.  Flat,  de  Defectu  One  p.  414.  tL 

rh  oUffBai  rbr  Oc^r  abrhw,  icmp  rohs  Xyl.  Far.  1624.  Vid.  Clc  de  Dirm.  L  i. 

iyyoffrpiiiiBovs,  ElpoitXdas  irdAeu  yvrl  c.  19. 

n^dwfos  ftpwrecYopwofjJpcvSf  Mv6f»wop  7  Deut.  zviiL  11. 
tls  rh  vJi/un-a  itpo^virw  ^o<p04yyftr$at. 
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by  him  to  govern  the  world*.  And  as,  when  the  opinion 
of  daemons  and  hero-spirits  prevailed,  all  prophecy,  dreams, 
prodigies,  and  divinations  of  all  sorts,  were  referred  to  them ; 
so,  in  these  earlier  times,  before  men  had  proceeded  to  set 
up  hero-deities,  and  to  worship  daemons,  when  the  lights  of 
heaven  and  elements  were  the  objects  of  theit  worship,  it 
was  thought  reasonable  to  imagine,  that  the  sun,  moon^ 
tod  stars,  by  their  natural  influence  upon  the  air,  earth,  and 
water,  did  frequently  cause  vapours  and  influences,  which 
might  afiect  the  minds  of  persons  who  by  due  art  and  pre- 
paration were  flt  for  divination,  so  as  to  enable  them  to 
feretell  things  to  come,  to  deliver  oracles* ;  nay,  and  they 
thought  a  proper  discipline  might  make  them  capable  of 
working  wonders,  or  procuring  prodigies^;  and  all  these 
things  they  conceived  might  be  done  without  the  Deity 
being  at  all  concerned  in  them®.  They  did  not  indeed 
deny  that  God  sometimes  interposed;  they  acknowledged 
him  to  be  the  great  Author  of  all  miracles,  signs,  wonders, 
dreams,  prophecies,  and  visions,  whenever  he  thought  fit: 
but  they  believed  also  that  they  might  and  would  be  ef- 
fected without  his  interposition"^;  either  from  fate,  mean-* 
ing  hereby  the  natural  course  of  things,  which  God  had  ap« 
pointed  to  proceed  in  the  universe^ ;  that  is,  they  thought 
that  God  had  so  framed  the  several  parts  of  the  mundane 
system,  that  from  the  revolution  of  the  heavenly  bodies, 
and  the  temperament  and  situation  of  the  earth,  air,  and 
water;   or,  in  general,  from  the  disposition  of  the  several 


s  Mundum — ^habare    meiitem,    qiiie  disdplina.    Cic,  de  tHvinat.  1.  i.  c.  2. 

■e  et  ipsom  febriattum  sit,  et  omnia  c  Kstura  signilic&ri  futura  sine  DeO 

moderetnr,  moveat,  regat :  erit  perana-  possunt.     Jd.  iitid.  c.  6. 

sum  etiam  Bolem,  lunam,  stellae  om-  ^  Primum,  ut  mihi  videtur,  a  Deo, 

nes^   teitam,   mare,   Deos   esse,   qaod  deinde  a  fato,  deinde  a  natura  vis  om* 

qiuedam  animalis  intelligentia  per  om-  nis  divinandi,  ratioque  repetenda  est* 

Dta  ea  permeet  et  transeat.     Ctc,  Acad.  Jd,  ibid.  c.  55. 

Qu.  L  It.  c.  37.     Consentaneam  est  in  ®  Fatnm  est  nou  id  quod  superati- 

iis  sensum  inesse  et  intelligentiam,  ex  tiose,  sed  qaod  physice  dicitmr  causa 

qiio  efficitur  in  DecMiun  numero  astra  Ktema  renim.  Id.  tbid.   Deum — ^inter-> 

esse  duoenda.  Id.  de  Nat.  Deontm^  1.  ii.  dum  necessitatem  appellant,  quia  nihil 

c  15.  aUter  possit,  atque  ab  eo  constitutum 

•  Plutarch,  lib.  de  Defectu  Oracu-  sit.    Id,  Acad.  QtuBsL  1.  Iy.  c.  44.    T( 

lonim.  Kwk6a€i  rrjs  rov  Aibs  EIMAPMENH2  jcol 

b  Cnmque  magna  vifl  videretur  in  frpo¥oiasbiniK6ovs'itdifTas  that;  Plutarch, 

monfftris    procuraudii   in   haruspicum  1.  de  Defect.  Orac*  p.  426* 

VOL.  I.  K  k 
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parts  of  the  universe  to,  and  influence  upon,  one  anotber, 
prodigies,  omens,  signs,  dreams,  visions,  and  oracles,  would 
constantly,  at  the  proper  places  and  seasons,  be  given  as 
necessarily  as  the  heavenly  bodies  performed  their  revo- 
lutions ;  and  that  men  might,  by  long  observation  and  ex- 
perience, form  rules  for  the  rightly  interpreting  and  under- 
standing of  what  the  Deity  had  thus  appointed  to  be  disco- 
vered to  them'';  or,  they  said,  that  these  things  might  be 
eflfected  in  a  natural  way,  i.  e.  by  the  use  of  natural  means 
proper  to  produce  them.  We  are  told  by  one  of  Plutarch's 
disputants,  that  the  earth  emits  vapours  and  powerful  effiutia 
of  several  sorts,  and  some  of  such  a  nature  as  to  cause  men 
to  divine,  if  they  be  in  a  proper  temper  of  mind  to  be  af- 
fected by  themS;  and  the  Pythia  at  Delphos  is  supposed, 
in  Cicero*^,  to  have  been  inspired  from  such  an  influence  of 
the  earth  aflecting  her.  In  Plutarch  it  is  remarked,  that 
sometimes  the  natural  temper  of  the  air  did  cause  in  the  pro- 
phet the  proper  disposition  to  receive  the  vaticinal  influence; 
at  other  times,  that  the  votes  did  dispose  themselves  for  it 
by  drinks  and  inebriations  ^  When  the  vaticinal  influence 
operated  upon  the  mind,  by  the  conveyance  of  the  air, 
without  any  artificial  assistance,  then  they  said  the  vatici- 
nation proceeded  from  fate,  because  it  proceeded  from  the 
natural  course  of  things,  or  order  of  nature,  which  God 
had  appointed  to  go  on  in  the  universe ;  but  if  a  drink,  or 
any  other  artificial  means,  were  used,  then  they  said  the  va- 
ticination came  a  natura,  or  from  the  use  of  means  which 


t  Principio  Assyrii — trajectiones  mo-  et  notata;  nihil  est  aatem,  quod  non 

tosque  stelUrum  obsenrayenuity   qui-  longinquitas  tempomm,  ezcipiente  me- 

bu8  notatis,  quid  cuique  si^nificuretur  moria,  prodendisque  monuments,  eA- 

memoriie  prodiderant — Chaldaei— ^in-  cere  atqne  asseqni  possit.     IbkL  c.  7. 

tnrna  observatione  siderum,  scientiam  Affert  antem  vetnstas  omnibus  in  re- 

putantur  effecisee,  ut  pnedid   posset  bus  longinqna  observatione  incredibi- 

quid  cuique  eventurum,  et  quo  quis-  lem  scientiam ;  qus  potest  esse  etism 

que  fato  natus  esset    Eandem  artem  sine    motu    atque    impuisu    Deornm, 

etiam  iEgyptii    longinquitate    tempo-  cum  quid  ez  quoqne  eTeniat,  et  qidd 

rum     innumerabilibus    psene    secnlis  quamque   rem   signifioet,   crebra  ani- 

consecuti  putantur.    Cio.  de  Dtwn.  L  i.  madversione  perspectum  sit.  Ibid,  c  4^ 
c  L    Atque  h«c,  ut  ego  arbitror,  re-         g  Plutarch,  de  Def.  Oracnl.  p.  431. 

rum  magis  eventis   moniti  quam  ra-  ed.  X7I.  Par.  1624. 
tione  docti  probaverunt.  Ibid,  c.  3.  Ob-  h  De  Divinat.  1.  i.  c.  19. 

servata  sunt  haec  tempore  immenso,  et  i  Plutarch,  ubi  sup. 

in  significatione  eventus  animadversa 
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\rere  thought  to  have  a  natural  power  to  produce  it.  These 
were  the  notions  which  learning  and  science, /bb^y  $o  called^ 
introduced  into  the  heathen  world*  Their  kings  and  learned 
men  did  indeed  know  God,  but  they  did  not  retain  him  so 
strictly  in  their  knowledge  as  they  ought  to  have  done,  but 
set  up  other  deities  besides  and  instead  of  him.  They 
thought  that  the  sun,  moon,  stars,  and  elements  were  ap*- 
pointed  to  govern  the  world  ^;  and  though  they  acknow* 
ledged  that  God  might\  upon  extraordinary  occasions^ 
work  miracles,  reveal  his  will  by  audible  voices,  divine  ap- 
pearances, dreams,  or  prophecies ;  yet  they  thought  also, 
that,  generally  speaking,  oracles  were  given,  prodigies 
caused,  dreams  of  things  to  come  occasioned,  in  a  natural 
"^ay,  by  the  influence  or  observation  of  the  courses  of  the 
heavenly  bodies,  and  by  the  operations  of  the  powers  of 
nature.  And  they  conceived  that  their  learned  professors, 
by  a  deep  study  of,  and  profound  inquiry  into,  natural 
knowledge,  could  make  themselves  able  to  work  wonders^ 
obtain  oracles  and  omens,  and  interpret  dreams ;  and  in  all 
these  particulars  they  thought  the  Deity  not  concerned^ 
but  that  they  were  mere  natural  effects  of  the  influence  of 
the  elements  and  planets,  seeming  strange  and  unaccount<> 
able  to  the  vulgar  and  unlearned,  but  fully  understood  by 
persons  of  science  and  philosophy* 

That  this  was  Pharaoh's  sense  of  things,  when  Moses 
wrought  his  wonders  in  Egypt,  is  remarkably  evident  from 
the  use  he  made  of  his  magicians  upon  the  occasion :  when 
Moses  and  Aaron  came  to  him,  to  require  him  in  the  name 
of  their  Gted  to  let  the  Israelites  go,  he  asked  them  to  sheif^ 
a  miracle,  that  he  might  know  that  they  were  really  sent 
upon  a  divine  mission"*:  here  he  acknowledged,  according 
to  what  I  remarked  from  Tully,  that  God  by  an  extraor- 
dinary interposition  could  work  miracles";  but  when  Aar 
ron*s  rod  was  turned  into  a  serpent,  he  sent  for  his  sorcerers 
and  magicians,  to  see  if  they  could  with  their  enchantments 
cause   such  a  transmutation;   and,  upon  finding  that  they 

k  Cic.  Acad.  Quest  1.  iv.  c.  34.  ^  Primum  a  Deo  vis  omnis  et  divi« 

1  Id.  de  Divinat.  L  i.  c.  55.  nandi  repetenda  est  ratio.     Ctc.  ubi 

m  Bxodus  vii.  9, 10.  sup. 
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could,  he  thought  it  no  real  miracle®,  and  refused  to  let 
the  people  go:  in  the  same  manner  the  magicians  brought 
up  frogs;  and  from  hence  Pharaoh  concluded,  that  the 
plague  of  frogs  did  not  arise  from  any  extraordinary  divine 
interposition.  The  same  observation  may  be  made  upon  the 
river's  being  turned  into  blood;  but  when  the  magicians 
tried,  and  could  not  produce  lice,  then  they  concluded  that 
this  was  the  finger  of  Ood?.  Thus  the  trial  of  the  magicians' 
skill  was  to  bring  Moseses  wonders  to  the  test,  in  order  to 
discover  whether  they  were  effected  by  human  art  or  by 
the  divine  assistance ;  and  shews  evidently,  that  the  prevailing 
opinion  amongst  the  learned  at  this  time  was,  that  wonders, 
prodigies,  divinations,  &c.  might  be  procured,  as  I  have 
remarked,  sine  Deo  %  without  the  Deity's  being  concerned 
in  causing  them,  and  that  either  a  fato  or  a  natura^ ;  by 
the  use  of  natxiral  means  or  enchantments  to  cause  them, 
which  artifices  Pharaoh's  magicians  used  to  this  purpose*; 
or  from  the  planetary  or  elementary  powers  at  set  times  and 
critical  junctures  of  their  influence :  and  I  might,  I  think, 
add,  that  when  Pharaoh  was  convinced  that  Moses's  mira- 
cles were  not  wrought  by  any  magical  arts  or  incantations, 
he  still  hesitated,  whether  they  might  not  happen  from 
some  influence  of  the  planets  or  elements,  which  Moses,  as 
a  master  of  their  learning,  might  well  know  the  times  of, 
and  thereby  be  able  to  denounce  what  would  come  in  its 
place  and  season ;  and  in  order  to  take  away  all  possibility 
of  such  suspicion,  Moses  several  times  gave  Pharaoh  liberty 
to  choose  what  time  he  would  have  the  plagues  removed 
when  he  desired  itS  that  he  might  know  that  God  alone 
was  the  author  of  them,  and  that  they  were  brought,  and  by 
his  power  might  be  removed,  in  any  hour,  and  at  any  seasoBj 


o  See  Philo  Jnd.  de  yita  Mods,  1.  i.  r  Cic.  ubi  sup. 

We  may  apply  here  what  is  said  of  •  I  should  imagfaie,  that  the  divi- 

Pharaoh  upon  the  river's  being  turned  nation  by  drinking  out  of  a  cap,  hinted 

into  blood ;   when   he   saw   the   ma-  at  Gen.  xliv.  5.  was  of  tiie  same  sort 

gidans  do  so  with  their  enchantments,  with  the  supposed  natural  way  of  di> 

he  did  not  set  his  heart  to  this  mira-  fining    by    drinking,    which    is   sug- 

de,  i.  e.  he  did  not  regard  it.    Exodus  gested   in   Plutarch,  lib.    de   Defect. 

▼ii.  23.  Ch»c.  ubi  wacp, 

P  Exodus  Tiii.  19.  t  Exodus  nii.  o,  10.  ix.  5, 18. 

<»  Cic.  ubi  sup. 
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without  regard  to  the  stars  or  elements,  their  temper,  in- 
fluence,  or  situation.  These,  I  think,  were  the  arts  in  which 
the  learned  men  of  Egypt  chiefly  exercised  themselves ;  and 
undoubtedly  Moses  had  a  full  instruction  in  all  parts  of  their 
learning,  though,  as  Philo  remarks  of  him^  he  preserved 
himself  from  being  imposed  upon  by  their  errors  and  idola- 
try ;  he  made  himself  a  complete  master  of  every  thing  ex- 
cellent in  their  discipline,  and  rejected  what  would  have 
corrupted  his  religion  under  a  false  show  of  improving  his 
understanding. 

There  are  other  sciences  generally  esteemed  to  have  been 
parts  of  the  Egyptian  learning :  one  of  their  most  early  kings 
is  supposed  to  have  been  very  famous  for  his  skill  in  physic, 
and  to  have  left  considerable  memoirs  of  his  art  for  th9  in- 
struction of  fiiture  ages ;  and  his  remains  upon  this  subject 
were  carefully  preserved  along  with  their  most  valuable  mo- 
numents, and  were  with  the  greatest  diligence  studied  by 
posterity" :  we  read  of  the  Egyptian  physicians  in  the  days 
of  Joseph^;  and  Diodorus  represents  them  as  an  order  of 
men  not  only  very  ancient  in  Egypt,  but  as  having  a  full 
employment,  in  continually  giving  physic  to  the  people, 
not  to  cure,  but  to  prevent  their  falling  into  distempers  ^r 
Herodotus  says  much  the  same  thing,  and  represents  the 
ancient  Egyptians  as  living  under  a  continual  course  of 
physic,  undergoing  so  rough  a  regimen  for  three  days  toge- 
ther every  month  2,  that  I  cannot  but  suspect  some  mistake 
both  in  his  and  Diodorus's  account  of  them  in  this  parti- 
cular :  Herodotas  allows  them  to  have  lived  in  a  favourable 
climate,  and  to  have  been  a  healthy  people^,  which  seems 
hardly  consistent  with  so  much  medicinal  discipline  as  he 
imagined  them  to  go  through  almost  without  interruption. 
The  first  mention  we  have  of  physicians  in  the  sacred  pages 
shews  indeed  that  there  was  such  a  profession  in  Egypt  in 

«  See  vol.  i.  b.  iv.  Synoell.  p.  54.  ed.  iptorM  Zh  rpus  ^  rirrapas  ^fUpas  ZioKmU 

Ear.  1652.  Clem.  Alex.  Strom.  1.  yi.  c.  4.  worrts,  Diodor.  1.  i.  c.  82. 

X  Gen.  1.  2.  '  ^vpfuiCoviFi  rfytis  ^fi4pat  i^t^ris  firi' 

J  Tits  p6a'ws  wpoKar9XafJifi€af6fXiafoi  9c-  ifhs   ixdirrovy    ifierotiri    0rip^fAwoi   r^y 

pan^cwri  rh,  a^ftara  it\vafM)7s,Kai  irorU  tyitltiv.  Herodot.  I.  ii.  c.  77. 

Iimt  rt/fi  KoBopnipioa  Koi  vriirrMlat  lud         »  Id.  ibid. 

i/UroiSy  4rioT€  /tiiy  iccUT  ind/aTfiy  iifUpai^f 
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Joseph's  time,  and  Jacob  was  their  patient^ :  but  their  em- 
ployment was  to  embalm  him  after  he  was  dead;  we  do 
not  read,  that  any  care  was  taken  to  give  him  physic  whilst 
alive;   which  inclines  me   to   suspect,   that  the    Egyptians 
had  no  practice  for  the  cure  of  the  diseases  of  a  sick  bed  in 
these  days.     We  read  of  no  sick  persons  in  the  early  ages : 
the  diseases  of  Egypt,  which  the  Israelites  had  been  afraid 
ot^y  (if  by  these  Moses  meant  any  other  diseases  than  the 
boils  inflicted  upon  Pharaoh  and  his  people  <^,)  were  such  as 
they  had  no  cure  for*;  and  any  other  sicknesses  were  then 
so  little  known,  that  they  had  no  names  for  them^     Men 
lived  temperately  in  the  early  times,  their  constitutions  were 
strong  and  good,  and  they  were  rarely  siok  until  nature  was 
worn  out;  and  age  and  mortality  could  have  no  cure:  an 
early  death  was  so  unusual,  that  it  was  generally  remarked 
to  be  a  punishment  for  some  extraordinary  wickedness';  and 
diseases  were  thought  not  to  come  in  the  ordinary  course  of 
nature,  but  to  be  inflicted  by  the  Deity  for  the  correction 
of  some  particular  crimes.     It  is  remarkable,  that  the  an- 
cient books  of  the  Egyptian  phyisic  were  esteemed  a  part  of 
their  sacred   records,  and  were   always  carried   about  in** 
their  processions  by  the  Pastophori,  who  were  an  order  of 
their  priests^;  and  the  Egyptians  studied  physic,  not  as  an 
art  by  itself,  but  their  astronomy,  physic,  and   mysteries 
were  put  all  together,  as  making  up  but  one  science,  being 
separately  only  parts  of  their  theology'';  for  which  reasons 
I  should  imagine,  that  their   ancient  prescriptions,  which 
Diodorus  and  Herodotus  suppose  them  so  punctual  in  ob- 
serving,   were    not    medicinal,    but   religious    purifications. 
The  distinction  of  clean  and  unclean  beasts  was  before  the 
flood  1 ;   and  when  men  had  leave  to  eat  flesh,  they  most 
probably  observed  that  distinction  in  their  diet,  eating  the 


t>  Gen.  1.  a.  <  ChKremon.  spud  Porphyr.  Liy.de 

c  Dent,  xxviii.  60.  Abstinen.  $.8. 

d  Exod.  ix.  k  0/  Ahy&WTwt  obic  18(7  fi^v  rk  UtrpuA, 

e  Dent,  zxyiii.  27.  i8ff  8i  rjb  iurrpoXcyticii,  lud  rh,  rcXcoruD^ 

t  Ver.  61.  iAAJb  ifia  viina  avycypai^.  ScholiuL 

S  Gen.  xxxviii.  8,  to.  in  Ptol.  Tetrabib.  vid.  Marsh«n«  Can* 
^  Clem.  AlexAndrin.  Stromat.  1.  yi.     Chion.  p.  41. 

c.  iv.  1  Vol  i.  b.  ii. 
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flesh  of  no  other  living  creatures  than  what  they  offered  in 
sacrifice,  which  were  the  clean  beasts  and  clean  fowls  only  "^ : 
and  when  the  heathen  nations  turned  aside  to  idolatry^  as 
they  altered  and  corrupted  the  ancient  rites  of  sacrificing 
and  sacrifices,  and  invented  many  new  ones;  so  they  inno- 
vated in  their  diet  with  it:  many  new  rites  and  sacrifices 
being  introduced  into  their  religions,  new  abstinences  and 
purifications,  new  meats  and  drinks  came  along  with  them, 
and  it  was  the  physician's  business  (he  being  the  religious 
minister  presiding  in  these  points)  to  prescribe  upon  every 
occasion,  according  to  the  rules  contained  in  their  sacred 
books  n.  The  Egyptians  were  very  exact  in  these  points : 
Herodotus  informs  us  that  they  eat  no  fish®;  but,  if  we 
take  either  the  reasons  hinted  from  Julian  by  sir  John 
MarshamP,  or  the  general  one  assigned  by  Plutarch^,  their 
refusing  this  diet  was  not  upon  account  of  health,  but  of 
religion.  In  like  manner  they  eat  no  beans,  for  they 
thought  them  a  pollution':  and  their  rites  in  diet  were  so 
different  from  the  Hebrew  customs,  that  the  Egyptians  might 
not  eoA  bread  toith  the  Hebrews  in  the  days  of  Joseph,  for 
tiuU  toas  an  abomination  to  themK  It  would  be  endless  to 
recount  the  many  figinents  which  these  men  brought  into 
religion :  the  astronomers  formed  abundance,  as  I  have 
hinted  already,  from  the  advances  made  in  their  science ; 
and  it  is  easy  to  conceive,  that  in  studying  the  nature  of  the 
living  creatures,  fruits,  and  plants  in  the  world,  they  might 
invent  as  great  a  variety  of  abstinences  and  religious  dicta 
and  purifications  from  this  branch  of  knowledge,  as  they 
did  deities  from  the  other,  and  fill  their  sacred  pharmaceutic 
books,  not  with  recipes  for  sicknesses  and  distempers,  but 
with  meats  and  drinks,  unguents,  lotions,  and  purgations, 
proper  to  be  used  in  the  several  services  of  every  deity,  and 
upon  all  the  occasions  of  religion ;  and  their  monthly  pre- 
scriptions might  vary  as  the  stars  took  their  courses,  and  as 

m  VoL  i.  b.  v.  Q  Plutarch.  Sympos.  1.  vii.  p.  730.  ed. 

n  Kvrk  r6iiotf  iyypo/^y.  Diodor.  Sic.  Xjl.  Par.  1624.  His  words  are/ Ayyc/ai 

Ubb  i.  /A^f  &irox^  lx06vy. 

o  lib.  ii.  c.  37.  r  Herodot.  lib.  ii.  c.  37. 

P  Marsham,  Can.  Chron.  p.  212.  ^  Gen.  xliii.  32. 
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different  deities  in  their  turns  called  for  the  observance  of 
different  rituals  to  obtain  their  favours.  Pythagoras  was 
duly  prepared  with  this  sort  of  physic  before  he  could  be 
instructed  in  the  Egyptian  mysteries;  and  though  without 
doubt  he^  or  the  writers  of  his  life^  refined  a  little  upon  the 
Egyptian  doctrines,  yet  he  introduced  some  share  of  this 
pharmacy  into  his  own  school,  and  disposed  the  minds  of  hii 
scholars  for  his  instructions  by  many  mysteries  in  eating, 
drinking,  and  fasting^;  and  he  had  particular  preparations 
of  diet  upon  extraordinary  acts  of  worship",  and  had  his  re- 
cipes to  cause  divination  by  both  dreams  and  vaticination^; 
so  that  we  may  guess  from  him  in  part  what  the  Egyptian 
prescriptions  in  these  points  were.  And  as  the  Egyptian 
physicians  prescribed  the  true  ritual  way  of  living,  so  an- 
other branch  of  their  profession  was  tp  embalm  the  bodies 
of  the  dead :  all  nations  had  their  rites  for  funerals,  and  the 
persons  that  directed  in  these  were  commonly  either  some 
of  the  priests,  or  at  least  persons  well  skilled  in  matters  of 
religion  y:  the  Egyptian  rites  in  this  matter  were  very  nu- 
merous, and  required  many  hands  to  perform  them'.  Moses 
informs  us,  that  the  physicians  embalmed  Jacob*:  many  of 
them  were  employed  in  the  office,  and  many  days'  time  was 
necessary  for  the  performance^,  and  different  persons  per* 


t  Jmrnblichns  de  vita  Pythag.  c.  14. 
Foiphyr.  de  e«d.  4a — 45. 

n  Id.  de  e«d.  c.  34. 

X  Jamblich.  ubi  sup. 

7  Diodorus,  I.  ii.  c.  40. 

s  Id.  L  i.  c.  91. 

*  Moses's  words  tie,  that  Joseph 
eommanded  hit  tervants  the  phyticknu. 
It  may  be  very  needless  to  remark, 
that  these  words  cannot  imply  that  the 
servants  of  great  men  were  their  physi- 
cians in  these  days;  for  physicians 
were  always  highly  honoured  in  all 
dvilised  states,  either  considered  as  an 
order  of  the  ministers  of  religion,  as  I 
think  they  were  in  these  days,  or  when 
they  were  afterwards  oonoemed  in  the 
core  of  those  who  wanted  their  assist- 
ance. The  word  Mervant  in  Seriptnre 
is  often  used  as  we  use  it  in  English, 
not  always  in  the  literal  sense :  thus 
Naaman  called  himself  the  servant  of 


nany 
instances  might  be  produced.  Pe 
Joseph,  in  the  high  dignity  which  he 
was  advanced  to,  might,  though  in  a 
lesser  number,  have  officers  of  state, 
eUien  qfhit  Aouas,  as  the  king  of  Egypt 
himself  had ;  and  persons  of  the  first 
rank  might  not  refuse  to  be  his  ser« 
vants  in  honourable  posts  of  this  sort, 
and  he  might  appoint  the  emhalmmf 
his  father  to  those  of  his  own  house 
only,  designing  it  purely  to  preserve 
his  body,  in  order  to  carry  it  into 
Canaan,  and  not  as  a  religious  cere- 
mony; for  which  reason  he  might  de- 
sire not  to  have  it  pubtidy  embalmed 
by  the  whole  body  of  the  Egyptian 
physicians,  with  all  the  rites  of  their 
religion  to  be  used  in  public 
ances  of  this  nature, 
b  Gen.  1.  3. 
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formed  different  parts  of  it,  some  being  concerned  in  the 
care  of  one  part  of  the  body,  and  some  of  another<^;  and  I 
imagine  this  manner  of  practice  occasioned  Herodotus  to 
hint^  that  the  Egyptians  had  a  different  physician  for  every 
distemper^,  or  rather,  as  his  subsequent  words  express,  for 
each  different  part  of  the  body^ ;  for  so  indeed  they  had,  not 
to  cure  the  diseases  of  it^  but  to  embalm  it  when  dead. 
These  I  imagine  were  the  offices  of  the  Egyptian  physicians 
in  the  early  days.  They  were  an  order  of  the  ministers  of 
religion :  the  art  of  curing  distempers  or  diseases  was  not 
yet  attempted.  When  physicians  first  began  to  practise 
the  arts  of  healing  cannot  certainly  be  determined;  but 
this,  I  think,  we  may  be  sure  of,  that  they  practised  only 
surgery  until  after  David*s  time,  if  we  consult  the  Scripture ; 
and  until  after  Homer's  time,  if  we  consult  the  profane 
writers.  In  Scripture  we  have  mention  of  many  persons 
that  went  to  proper  places  to  be  cured  of  their  wounds,  in 
the  Books  of  the  Kings  and  Chronicles ;  and  in  like  manner 
we  read  in  Homer  of  Machaon  and  other  physicians;  but 
their  whole  art  consisted  in  *Iot;s  r  iKviixvciv^  im  r  rJTTui  <l>ipfxaKa 
vcurativ^,  extracting  arrows y  healing  wounds^  and  preparing 
anodynes;  and  therefore  Pliny  says  expressly,  that  the  art 
of  physic  in  the  Trojan  times  was  only  surgery s.  In  cases 
of  sickness,  not  the  physicians,  but  the  priests,  the  prophets, 
or  the  augurs,  were  thought  the  proper  persons  to  be  con* 
suited  in  these  days^;  for,  as  Diodorus  remarks,  it  was  the 
ancient  custom  for  sick  persons  to  obtain  health  from  the 
professors  of  vaticination^  by  their  art,  and  not  by  physic. 
And  this  we  find  was  the  ancient  practice  mentioned  in  the 
Scriptures:  Jeroboam  sent  his  wife  to  the  prophet,  when 
his  son  Ahijah  was  sick^.  Ahaziah,  when  sick,  sent  to 
Baal-zebub  the  god  of  Ekron^.    The  king  of  Syria  sent  to 


c  Diodor.  L  i.  c.  91.  mediis.    PUn,  Nat,  Hist.  1.  zziz.  c.  i. 

d  Herodot.  I.  ii.  c.  84.  1&  Homer.  Iliad.  L  62. 

•  Ol  lihf  yhp  l^BaKfiMV  larpol  More-  i  'larputiiv hrurrfifniVj^tiirris fjuofruiris 

erkuri  ol  8i  iw^cX^f,  ol  8i  Mprmy^  &c.  rijcyris  yivotA^niVy  81*  ^s  rh  waXMhtf  cvyi- 

Id.  ibid.  fituift  99pwKtU$y  rvyxiv^of  robs  Appo»- 

t  Iliad,  zi.  515.  trrowras,    Diodorus,  I.  v.  c.  20. 

ff  Medicina — Trojanis     temporibus  k  i  Kings  xiT. 

dara — ^vulneram  tamen  duntazat  re-  1  2  Kings  i.  2, 
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surprise^  how  much  prejudice  may  vitiate  die  taste  and 
judgment  of  a  writer  of  considerable  abilities,  of  which 
Lucian  is  an  instance,  who  seems  to  ridicule  this  very  pas- 
sage, so  judiciously  admired  by  Longinus^.  No  understand- 
ing reader  of  Moses's  writings  can  be  insensible  that  he  was 
in  truth,  what  St.  Stephen  styles  him,  mighty  m  toonbs 
even  in  Longinus's  sense;  for  numerous  instances  may  be 
given  of  it ;  but  perhaps  no  one  more  sensibly  affecting  than 
his  account  of  Joseph's  revealing  himself  to  his  brethren, 
where  the  narration,  as  he  has  given  us  it,  strikes  the  reader 
with  the  warmest  pathos  which  words  can  give.  There 
was  certainly  great  force  and  life  in  the  pen  of  this  writer; 
but  I  am  not  apt  to  think  that  he  acquired  these  abiUties 
merely  from  his  Egyptian  education,  any  more  than  that 
made  him  mighty  in  deeds  obo,  which  St  Stephen  joins  to 
his  power  in  words,  and  in  which  he  was  undoubtedly  assisted 
in  an  extraordinary  manner  by  the  Deity. 

As  to  Moses  writing  sometimes  in  verse,  Josephus  says, 
that  his  song,  after  the  deliverance  from  the  Egyptians, 
was  composed  kv  i^afUrp^f  rdvf^^y  i.  e.  say  some  interpreters, 
in  what  we  now  call  heroic,  or  hexameter  verse;  but  I 
should  think  this  was  not  Josephus's  meaning;  he  might 
perhaps  call  any  verse  hexameter  which  consisted  of  six  feet, 
or  twelve  syllables,  and  give  it  that  name. 


•  cum  senos  redderet  ictus.      Hor,  9 


If  we  may  take  Josephus  in  this  sense,  there  is  little  or  no 
difference  between  his  opinion  and  Scaliger's^  about  the 
verse  or  measure  of  this  hymn.  As  to  the  lines  of  it  being 
heroic  verse,  I  think  any  one,  upon  making  trial  of  the 
words,  may  be  sure  that  they  are  not  Whether  they 
may  not  be,  as  Scaliger  conjectured,  a  sort  of  iambics,  the 
song  beginning  in  words  of  this  measure, 


d  A^i  rh  enSros,  ical  tV  ^ocitiw  f  EzodoB  xr. 

Mt\aff9  kSj^  fdi^  ^im  W  tdnov  S  Lib.  de  Arte  Poetica. 

&s  6  $paiiy\mffaos  ivtypS^ro.  Ludum.  b  Vid.  Scaligeri  Animadyeraicm.  i 

Philopat.  $.13.  Euaeb.  Chron.  p.  7.  ed.  Amst.  1658. 

0  Acts  vii.  32. 
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I        as        45^9        8910       iitfl 

Ashirah  la  Jehovah  ci  gaoh  gaah 

I      ■  s    4     j;     «      7   » 

8u8  verokbo  ramah  bajam ; 

whether  the  first  Terse  may  not  consist  of  twelve  syllables, 
or  six  feet,  and  be  a  sort  of  the  trimeter,  or  senarian  iambic 
verse ;  and  whether  the  second  line  may  not  consist  of  eight 
syllables,  or  four  feet,  and  be  a  sort  of  dimeter  iambic ;  and 
whether  the  rest  of  the  hymn  can  be  conceived  to  be  of  this 
sort  of  composition^  I  must  entirely  submit  to  the  learned. 
Verse  in  Moses's  time  very  probably  consisted  only  in  a  just 
number  of  syllables,  without  any  strict  regard  to  what  was 
afterwards  observed,  the  quantity  of  them :  a  greater  regard 
was  perhaps  had  to  quantity  when  the  Book  of  Job  was 
composed,  but  verse  was.  not  then  adjusted  to  that  strictness 
which  it  had  in  the  times  of  Homer* 

From  what  has  been  said  of  the  learning  of  the  Egyptians, 
and  of  Moseses  education  and  military  skill,  he  must  appear 
to  have  been  the  most  proper  person  to  lead  the  Israelites 
out  of  Egypt  of  any  that  belonged  to  them ;  and  as  he  had 
formerly  had  an  inclination  to  attempt  it,  and  had  set  some 
steps  towards  it ;  so,  upon  computing  the  time  they  were  to 
be  there,  and  finding  it  near  expired',  he  might  consider  the 
wonderful  providence  of  God  in  his  preservation,  and  in  so 
preserving  him  as  to  have  him  so  educated,  as  that  at  this 
time  his  people  had  one  of  their  number  well  qualified  in 
every  respect  to  be  their  leader :  however,  in  all  the  thoughts 
he  might  have  had  of  this  sort,  he   found  himself  disap- 
pointed ;  the  people  refused  to  have  him  to  be  a  judge  and 
ruler  over  them^ ;  and  he  saw  that  no  scheme  could  be  con- 
trived by  human  wisdom  that  might  promise  him  success  in 
endeavouring  to  deliver  them ;  and  therefore  he  left  Egypt, 
and  went  and  married  in  another  country,  and  very  probably 
had  given  over  all  thoughts  of  ever  seeing  or  coming  any 
more  to  the  Israelites :  but  the  private  afiairs  of  all  consi- 
derate men  do,  I  believe,  afibrd  them  many  instances  of 

t  Gen.  XV.  13—16.  fS  Ezod.  ii.  14.    Actsvii.  35,  37^  35. 
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some  turn  of  life  brought  about  by  the  direction  of  Provi- 
dence  in  unexpected  events^  when  they  could  not  be  com- 
passed by  all  the  contrived  schemes  they  could  lay  for  them : 
and  thus  it  happened  in  Moses's  life  in  a  most  extraordinary 
manner.  Moses  was  taking  care  of  Jethro's  flock^  and  fol- 
lowed them  as  they  wandered  in  their  feeding  to  the  bor- 
ders of  the  desert  near  to  mount  Horeb,  and  he  saw  before 
him  a  bush  on  fire^  flaming  for  a  considerable  time,  bat  not 
in  the  least  consumed  or  diminished  with  the  fire :  he  was 
very  much  surprised  at  it,  and  stood  still  to  consider  the 
meaning  of  it,  and,  whilst  he  did  so,  heard  a  voice,  which 
declared  the  design  of  God  Almighty  to  deliver  the  Israel- 
ites out  of  Egypt  by  his  hand,  and  the  whole  manner  and 
method  by  which  he  would  eflfect  it^  Moses  had  so  en- 
tirely laid  aside  all  thoughts  of  this  enterprise,  and  had  so 
little  opinion  of  his  being  able  to  succeed  in  it,  that,  though 
he  was  appointed  in  an  extraordinary  manner  to  undertake 
it,  he  very  earnestly  refused  it"*,  until  he  had  received  many 
demonstrations  of  the  miraculous  power  with  which  God 
designed  to  assist  him  in  it.  Then  indeed  he  went  to  Jethro, 
and  asked  him  leave  to  go  from  him;  and,  upon  Jethro'^s 
dismissing  him,  he  took  his  wife  and  sons,  and  set  out  for 
Egypt.  Moses  had,  1  think,  cast  away  all  thoughts  of 
ever  seeing  his  people  more ;  and  probably  began  to  think 
himself  to  have  no  part  or  expectation  in  the  promises  made 
to  Israel.  He  had  not  circumcised  one  of  his  children ;  for 
he  did  it  in  this  journey  °.  Aaron,  by  God's  appointment, 
met  him  in  the  wilderness  <»,  and  from  thence  they  went  to- 
gether into  Egypt,  and  gathered  the  elders  of  the  people  of 
Israel,  and  acquainted  them  with  the  business  they  came 
about,  and  shewed  them  the  mighty  works  which  God  had 
enabled  them  to  perform,  as  signs  that  he  had  sent  themP; 
upon  seeing  which  the  people  believed  that  God  did  indeed 
now  design  to  visit  them. 

And  thus  Moses  and  Aaron  undertook  their  expedition 
into  Egypt,  not  rashly,  nor  upon  any  contrived  scheme  of 


I   Exodus  iii.  n  Exodus  iv.  25,  i6. 

>n  Exodus  iii.  ir.  o  Ver.  if*  P  Ver.  31. 
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their  own ;  but  at  a  time  when  neither  of  them  thought  of 
being  employed  in  such  a  manner,  at  a  time  when  Moses 
had  a  very  great  disinclination  to  go  at  all;  he  was  settled 
in  Midian  well  enough  to  his  satisfaction ;  thought  he 
should  find  the  people  very  obstinate  and  unmanageable, 
not  disposed  to  believe  him,  or  to  be  directed  by  him;  and 
he  seems  most  earnestly  to  have  wished^  that  it  would  have 
pleased  God  to  have  permitted  him  to  live  quiet  and  retired 
in  the  land  of  Midian,  and  to  have  sent  some  other  person 
for  the  deliverance  of  his  people ^ :  and  when  he  undertook 
to  carry  the  message  which  God  had  directed  him  to  go 
with  unto  Pharaoh,  he  had  perhaps  some  doubts  whether 
the  deliverance  of  the  Israelites  might  not  be  a  work  that 
would  proceed  slowly,  and  require  much  time  to  manage; 
and  therefore^  upon  his  being  informed  that  the  men  were 
dead  which  sought  his  life  ^,  he  took  his  wife  and  sons  with 
him^  as  if  he  designed  to  go  and  live  in  'Egypt,  and  not  like 
one  who  expected  in  a  short  time  to  return  with  the  people^ 
and  to  serve  God  in  mount  Horeb'.  Certainly  in  some  re-* 
spects  his  behaviour  was  faulty;  and  as  we  are  informed 
that  the  anger  of  the  Lord  was  kindled  against  him^  when 
he  expressed  the  many  excuses  which  he  made  against  his 
being  sent  to  Egypt ;  so  we  are  told  after  he  had  began  his 
journey,  that  it  eame  to  pass  by  the  way  in  the  inn^  that  the 
Lard  met  him,  and  sought  to  kill  him  ".  The  account  here  is 
exceeding  short,  but  the  circumstances  which  are  hinted  are 
diought  to  imply,  that  God  was  displeased  at  Moses's  not 
having  circumcised  his  younger  son :  that  his  wife  Zipporah 
was  unwilling  to  have  the  child  circumcised^ ;  that  as  in  the 
case  of  Balaam,  when  Balaam  went  with  the  princes  of 
Moab,  according  to  the  command  which  he  had  received,  an 
angel  opposed  him  in  the  way,  because  he  went  with  a  per- 
verse intentionX;  so  here,  though  Moses  began  his  journey. 


q  Exod.  iv.  13.  nlftes  only  where  they  rested  all  nighty 

r  Ver.  19.  which  most  probably  was  in  some  cave, 

s  Ver.  12.  or  under  some  shade  of  trees. 
t  Ver.  14.  X  Ver.  2$,  26.     See  Pool's  Synops. 

^  Ver.  24.  Our  translators  have  here  Critic,  in  loc. 

used  a  very  modem  term,  in  the  inn,         j  Numb.  zzii.  32. 

The  Hebrew  word  [|lVo]  maion,  sig- 
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yet  perhaps  he  had  some  coldness  to  the  undertaking,  or 
some  thoughts  about  it  which  disposed  him  to  keep  this 
child  uncircumcised,  not  suitable  to  that  better  spirit  that 
ever  after  appeared  in  all  his  conduct,  and  gained  him  the 
testimony  of  being  faithftd  to  him  that  appointed  him  in  all 
his  house^y  in  every  part  of  his  dispensation.  It  is  generally 
thought  that  Moses  at  this  time  sent  back  his  wife  and  chil- 
dren to  Jethro  his  father-in-law*,  and  went  with  Aaron  only 
into  Egypt,  according  to  the  directions  which  he  and  Aaron 
had  received* 

Moses,  Exodus  iii.  13,  represents,  that  when  he  came 
unto  the  Israelites,  they  might  ask  him  what  the  name  of 
God  was,  and  desires  to  be  instructed  what  to  answer  to  this 
question :  God  had  before  told  him,  that  he  was  the  Ood  of 
his  father;  the  Ood  of  Alraham^  the  God  of  Isaae^  and  the 
God  of  Jacoh^;  and  Moses  acknowledged  himself  instructed 
before  he  asked  this  question,  to  tell  the  Israelites  that  ike 
God  of  iJieir  fathers  had  sent  him<^;  what  need  could  there 
possibly  be  of  his  either  having  or  asking  any  further  infor- 
mation ?  the  Israelites  knew  of  and  acknowledged  but  one 
God.  What  then  could  it  signify  for  them  to  be  told,  that 
his  name  was  Jehovah,  El  Shaddai,  Elohim,  Adonai,  or  any 
other ;  when,  by  whatever  name  he  was  known,  they  must 
consider  him  as  one  and  the  same,  the  only  God^  most  high 
over  aU  the  earth?  The  ancients,  both  Jews  and  heathens, 
and  afterwards  some  of  the  early  and  learned  writers  of  the 
Christian  Church,  imagined  that  the  names  of  persons  and 
things  were  of  the  greatest  importance  to  be  rightly  under- 
stood, in  order  to  lead  to  the  truest  knowledge  that  could 
be  had  of  their  natures :  and  they  frequently  speculated 
upon  this  subject  with  so  much  philosophical  subtlety,  that 
they  built  upon  it  many  foolish  fancies  and  ridiculous  errors. 
The  Jewish  Rabbins  thought  the  true  knowledge  of  names 
to  be  a  science  preferable  to  the  study  of  the  written  law**, 
and  they  entertained  many  surprising  fancies  about  the 
word  Jehomh :   one  of  which  was,  that  it  was  so  wonderfully 

B  Heb.  iii.  t,  c  Exod.  iii.  13. 

a  See  Exod.  xviil.  a — 5.  d  Fidni  Argument,  in  Cntyl.  Flft- 

i>  Exod.  iiL  6.  tonis. 
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compounded,  that  no  one  but  an  inspired  person  could  give 
it  a  true  pronunciation® :  Plotinus  and  Jamblichus  thought 
some  names  to  be  of  so  celestial  a  composure^  that  the 
rightly  using  them  could  not  fail  of  obtaining  oracles^;  and 
Phoebus  and  Pythagoras  are  said  to  have  cured  diseases  by 
the  use  of  such  names  S ;  and  such  opinions  as  these  might 
have  their  admirers  in  the  days  of  Origen,  and  some  of 
them  seem  to  have  been  too  easily  admitted  by  him**:  when 
they  began  I  cannot  say^  nor  whether  I  imagine  that  Naa* 
man  the  Syrian  thought  the  name  of  the  God  of  Israel  to  be 
powerM  in  this  manner^ ;  but  certainly  it  must  be  a  mistake 
to  think  that  Mercury  Trismegistus  was,  as  Ficinus  hints  ^, 
of  this  opinion ;  for  all  these  opinions  took  their  rise  in  after- 
ages,  and  began  from  false  notions,  which  the  heathens 
took  up  about  the  reverence  paid  to,  and  the  use  of,  the 
name  Jehaviih  amongst  the  ancient  Jews ;  and  Moses  can  in 
no  wise  be  supposed  to  have  been  so  absurd,  as  to  have  de- 
sired to  know  God's  name,  as  if  the  use  of  that  could  have 
given  any  extraordinary  powers,  other  than  God  might  give 
him  without  his  knowing  it.  It  is  very  evident,  that 
Abraham  and  his  descendants  worshipped  not  only  the 
true  and  living  God,  but  they  invoked  Mm  in  the  name  of  the 
LortP,  and  they  worshipped  the  Lordy  in  whose  name  they 
invoked ;  so  that  two  persons  were  the  objects  of  their  wor- 
ship^ God,  and  this  Lord :  and  the  Scripture  has  distinguished 
these  two  persons  from  one   another  by  this  circumstance; 


®  KcmiArgiiment.mCratyl.  Platonis.  ravra    Scifol    &iroSciici'<^v(ri,   avrtirrits 
t  Ibid.  f*^Pf  xSyovs  8*  lx«  ff^dSpa  iKlyou  ytw- 
g  Ibid.  (FKoiUyovs,  rW  ipovfuv,  &ri  rb  fi^v  Sa- 
lt   noAAol    rdy  hti^vrmp  HaifMoyas  fiaio  6yofui,  icol  rb  "Aiopcu,  Ktd  AWa 
XpHrrm  4p  rots  KSyots  oJbr&v  r^  h  0«bf  vop'  *E3pii£otf  /xct&  toXA^i  atfufoKeytas 
*KfipQi^k — oIk  iwurrdntyoi  rls  itrrw  6  wapaSiii6fi€yei,  ovk  ^2  rSv  rvx^^v  «cd 
^Afipa^ — *lBSp^Sa    Miuera    iroAAaxoO  ytvriT&y  Kttrai  ftpayfidr^y,  &XX'  M  ri- 
roAS  ASyvwrtou  iwayytKKofiitfots  iifip-  pos  BwXoyiea  Aroppi^ov,  iufo^po/i^imis 
ytidy  ripa  Mffwaprai    fu^tuuri — ihy  cl;  rbv  r&v  Z\»v  driniovpyby — otrots  oh 

foircfr  iif^pyAy,  &v  riai  XP«»^«  AlyvW"  AAA*  al  rSnf  ^y&y  voi^nrrts  Kcd  JJmJ- 

rtmm  ol  'Xo^oij  ^  rmy  mpit  n4pffcus  Md'  nrrts  tx"*^^  ''''  ^vyofrby  iy  ainais  wpbs 

ymy  ol  xAyioi^  %  rfir  wop*  *Irdo7j  ^tKoao-  rdit  tivA  fj  rrfj*.     Leg.   Origen.   cont. 

^^my  Bpax/My^s,   ^   Sofuu^dubt,  icol  Celsum,   1.  i.   p.  17 — 20.     ed.    Cant. 

KOfraincwdrai  oSolrt  ytyAfitBa,  thi  Kolii  i6p, 

maXaufUni  fueytia  oIxj  ^'  otoyrai  ol  ktrb  1  2  Kings  ▼.  1 1 . 

*Ewueo6pov  icai   'ApMrror^Aovf,  rpayftd  ^  XJbi  sup. 

iaro'  ArdoTOToir  iriarrri,  4aa*,  &s  ol  inpX  1  See  book  vii. 
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that  Ood  no  man  hath  seen  at  any  time^  nor  can  see^/  but  the 
Lord^  whom  Abraham  and  his  descendants  worshipped,  was 
the  person  who  appeared  to  them".  God  did  not  always 
reveal  his  will  by  this  Lord^  but  we  meet  with  instances  of 
angels  commissioned  for  this  purpose;  and  therefore  I 
should  imagine  that  Moses,  by  asking  in  whose  name  he  was 
to  go,  might  desire  to  be  informed,  whether  the  Lard,  who 
appeared  to  Abraham,  was  to  be  his  mighty  assistant  and 
protector,  or  whether  some  angel,  such  as  went  to  Lot%  was 
to  deliver  the  Israelites. 

If  we  take  what  the  ancients  offered  about  the  science  of 
names,  rejecting  the  idle  and  fanciful  superstructures  which 
they  built  upon  it,  we  may  form  a  further  reason  for 
Moses's  desiring  to  be  informed  what  the  name  of  God  was. 
Men  did  not,  at  this  time,  know  the  works  of  the  creation 
well  enough  to  demonstrate  from  them  the  attributes  of 
God ;  nor  could  they  by  speculation  form  proper  and  just 
notions  of  his  nature.  Some  indeed,  the  philosophers  of 
these  times,  thought  themselves  wise  enough  to  attempt 
these  subjects ;  but  what  was  the  success !  professmg  them- 
selves vnse,  they  became  fools,  and  changed  the  glory  of  the  un^ 
corruptible  Ood^.  There  was  not  a  sufficient  foundation  of 
a  true  knowledge  of  the  heavens,  elements,  and  of  the 
frame  of  the  universe  then  laid,  for  men  to  build  upon,  so 
as  to  attain  from  the  study  of  them  suitable  and  proper  no- 
tions of  the  Deity:  and  hence  it  came  to  pass  that  the 
builders  of  these  ages,  having  bad  materials  to  work  with, 
composed  weak  and  indefensible  systems  of  theology.  When 
they  had  speculated  upon  the  jire^  or  ihe  mnd,  the  swift  air, 
or  the  eirde  of  the  stars,  ike  violent  water,  or  the  lights  of 
heaven^  not  forming  true  notions  of  their  natures ;  they  were 
either  delighted  toith  their  beaviy,  or  astonished  at  their  power, 
and,  framing  very  high  but  false  estimates  of  them,  they  lost 
the  knowledge  of  the  workmaster,  and  took  the  parts  of  his 
workmanship  to  be  God.  And  some  error  of  this  sort,  or 
errors   as  pernicious   as  these,  Moses   himself  might  have 


»  Exod.  xxxiii.  20.  o  Gen.  xlx. 

p  Gen.  xu.  I.  P  Rom.  i.  22,  23. 
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fallen  into^  if  he  had  endeavoured  to  have  formed  his  no- 
tions of  God  either  from  the  Egyptian  learning,  or  from 
any  learning  at  this  time  in  the  world.  Faith,  or  a  belief 
of  what  God  had  revealed^,  was  the  only  principle  upon 
which  he  could  hope  rightly  to  know  God;  and  this  was 
the  principle  which  Moses  here  desired  to  go  upon.  For  as 
the  revelation  which  God  had  made  of  himself  was  as  yet 
but  short,  so  Moses,  by  desiring  to  know  God's  name,  de- 
sired that  he  might  have  some  revelation  of  his  nature  and 
attributes  made  to  him.  We  do  not  find  that  the  ancients 
gave  their  names  arbitrarily,  and  without  reason  ;  but  when 
Cain,  Seth,  Noah,  Peleg,  or  when  Jacob's  children  were  to 
be  named,  reasons  were  given  for  the  particular  names  they 
were  to  be  called  by  ^ ;  and  we  find  some  names  in  Scripture 
given  by  God  himself,  and  these  names  are  always  expressive 
of  the  nature  or  circumstances  of  the  person  they  belong  to  ; 
diTiB  Adam  was  so  called,  because  he  was  taken  out  of  the 
ground.  God  called  Abram  Abraham^  because  he  designed 
to  make  him  a  fstther  of  many  nations';  and  men  endea- 
voured in  the  naming  persons,  even  from  the  beginning,  to 
give  names  thus  expressive,  as  well  as  human  wisdom 
would  enable  them  to  do  it.  Thus  Adam  called  his 
wife  woman,  expressing  thereby  her  origin,  because  she 
was  taken  out  of  man^,  and  afterwards  he  called  her  Eve,  be- 
cause she  was  the  mother  of  all  living  ^ ;  and  we  find  that 
the  Egyptians  were  curious  in  attempts  to  name  persons  in 
this  manner,  even  before  Moses'^s  days.  For  we  read  that 
Pharaoh,  upon  Joseph's  interpreting  his  dreams,  called  him 
2!aphnath'paaneah^  i.  e.  a  discoverer  of  things  hidden^  /  and 
this  notion  of  names  was  held  by  the  Israelites,  who  thought 
a  person  rightly  named  when  his  name  expressed  his  nature ; 
for  thus  Abigail  speaks  to  David  about  Nabal  her  husband ; 
As  his  name  is^  so  is  he  /  Nabal  is  his  name^  and  folly  is  toith 
kim^.  Plato  observes,  that  the  names  of  heroes  or  famous 
men  cannot  always  be  expressive ;   but  that  we  may  often 


4  Heb.  zi.  $,  6.  t  Gen.  ii.  23. 

r  Gen-iv.  i,  25.  ▼.  29.  and  zzx.  «  Gen.  ili.  20w 

>  Gen.  xvii   5.    See    Gen.     xzzii.  ^  Gen.  xli.  45. 

28,  See,  7  I  Sam.  xxv.  25. 
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be  deceived,  if  we  guess  at  the  characters  of  persons  by  their 
namesy  because,  he  says,  men  receive  their  names  according 
to  those  of  their  ancestors,  or  their  friends  express  their 
good  wishes  to  them  in  naming  them,  calling  them  by  such 
names  as  may  intimate  what  the  persons  so  named  may 
prove  to  be^ ;  so  that  a  dissolute  and  wicked  man  may  be 
named  Theophilus  by  his  parents,  who  wish  to  have  another 
sort  of  person :  a  weak  and  insufficient  prince  may  be  called 
Menelaus  by  those  who  name  him,  in  hopes  that  he  may 
be  a  great  defender  of  his  people,  though  he  does  not  after- 
wards prove  to  be  so.  And  he  represents  Socrates  in  some 
doubts  about  the  names  which  were  given  to  their  gods; 
because,  as  he  expresses  it,  they  were  not  the  true  and  real 
names  of  the  gods,  by  which  they  would  call  themselves, 
but  only  such  as  men  had  framed  from  their  opinions  and 
apprehensions  of  the  deities  to  whom  they  gave  them* ;  and 
he  adds,  that  we  should  pray  to  the  gods  to  enable  us  to 
call  them  by  their  true  names,  for  that  without  this  we 
cannot  form  any  well-grounded  speculations  of  their  nar 
tures^.  This  was  Plato's  opinion,  after  he  had  well  weighed 
all  the  learmng  which  had  been  in  the  world ;  and  I  cannot 
but  think  it  to  agree  with  Moses's  sentiments  upon  this 
subject.  Moses  thought,  that  when  he  was  to  go  to  the 
Israelites  to  bring  them  out  of  Egypt,  and  to  tell  them 
that  their  God  had  appointed  him  and  them  to  serve  him  in 
mount  Horeb,  they  might  ask  him,  whether  he  knew  what 
a  being  their  God  was,  and  how  he  expected  to  be  served 
by  them.  This  question  he  coidd  not  pretend  to  answer, 
unless  God  thought  fit  by  revelation  to  enable  him^;  and 
therefore  he  desired  to  be  informed,  as  far  as  God  might 
think  fit  to  discover  it,  what  name  God  would  call  himself 
by,  knowing  that  by  obtaining  this  he  might  form  just 
notions  of  his  nature  and  worship.     That  this  was  Moses's 

z  FUto  in    Cratylo,  pag.  273.  edit.  b   Ae^cpoi  8*  aS  rp^rot   i^Unris 

Francof.  1602.  iorb^  4tfu^  d{x«r$eu  (ilraf4s  r*  km  iwie^w 

*  *Ori  W9p\  Ot&p  oti^y  Xcrficy,  oi^«  xflUpoMriy  hvoi»aC6tu9ot^  rwra  md  i^^ 

irtpl  a^r^l',  oi^c   ir«p2   rdv  ivofjJerwy,  abroifs  Kokw,  is  &AA0  /upl^y  ^lUrau 

irra  vor^  kurrobs  leaXovtri.  9fiKo¥  yhp  Id.  ibid. 

trt  4ku¥oI  y€  T*  i\i^  ffaXovcri.     Id.  «  See  ExodtiB  iii.  15. 
ibid.  p.  376. 
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design  in  asking  for  the  name  of  God,  might  be  confirmed 
from  several  passages  of  Scripture :  when  Moses  desired  to 
see  God's  glory,  he  obtained  that  the  name  of  the  Lord 
should  be  proclaimed  before  him,  and  the  proclaiming  his 
name  manifested  to  him  that  he  was  Jehovah,  El,  merciftd 
and  gracious,  hng-mffering,  and  abundant  in  goodness  and 
truth  /  keeping  mercy  for  thousands,  forgiving  iniquity  and 
transgression  and  sin,  and  that  unll  by  no  means  clear  the 
guilty :  visiting  the  iniquity  of  the  fathers  upon  the  children, 
and  upon  the  children*s  children,  unto  the  third  and  fourth 
generation^.  Thus  the  name,  or  names,  which  God  thought 
fit  to  give  himself,  were  understood  to  be  appellations  that 
might  discover  his  attributes :  and  when  God  was  declared 
to  be  a  jealous  Ood,  his  name  was  said  to  be  Jealous  e.  In 
the  same  style  and  manner  of  speaking,  Isaiah,  prophesying 
what  the  Messiah  shoidd  be,  declares  his  name  to  be  Won- 
derful, Counsellor,  The  mighty  God,  The  everlasting  Father,  The 
Prince  of  Peace  f.  And  the  name  of  the  same  person  was 
Efnmanuel,  because  he  was  Ood  with  us^,  and  Jesus,  because 
he  was  to  save  his  people  from  their  sins^.  Thus,  I  think,  it 
must  be  plain  that  the  design  of  Moses,  in  asking  God's 
name,  was  to  obtain  himself  an  information,  i .  Who  the 
person  was  that  was  to  be  their  deliverer ;  for  we  find  this 
be  particularly  inquired  after*.  And,  2. What  the  nature 
and  attributes  of  that  person  were,  in  order  to  know  what 
duties  he  would  expect  from  them,  and  how  they  were  to 
serve  him. 

In  the  answer,  which  God  thought  fit  to  give  to  Moses's 
question,  he  declared  himself  to  be  I  AM  THAT  I  AM, 
and  bad  Moses  call  his  name  I  AM,  and  say,  I  AM  hath  sent 
me  unto  you\  Moreover  he  added,  that  he  was  the  God  of 
Abraham,  the  God  of  Isaac,  and  the  God  of  Jacob  K  In  those 
last  words  he  declares  himself  to  be  the  person  who  had  ap- 
peared to  Abraham,  and  had  made  the  promise  to  him  and 


d  Ezod.zzziii.  i8, 19.  xxziv.  5, 6,  7.  b  Matt.  i.  21. 

e  Ver.  14.  i  Exod.  xxziii.  12. 

f  laaiah  ix.  6.  k  Exod.  iii.  14. 

g  Matt.  i.  23.  1  Ver.  15. 
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his  seed™;  and  had  made  the  covenant  with  him<^;  and  was 
worshipped  by  him  and  his  descendants  Isaac  and  Jacob^: 
and  in  the  former  words  he  intimates  his  essential  divinity, 
expressing  himself  to  be  I  AM,  or  I  AM  THAT  I  AMp, 
i.  e.  independent,  immutable^  self-exMent,  That  the  name 
here  declared  to  belong  to  the  God  of  Abraham  is  of  this 
signification,  is  incontestibly  proved  by  the  most  celebrated 
writers,  to  whose  reasonings  upon  this  subject,  as  I  cannot 
pretend  to  add  either  strength  or  perspicuity  more  than  they 
have  given  them,  so  I  shall  only  refer  the  reader  to  them^i. 
But  as  there  is  a  passage  in  a  most  excellent  heathen  writer, 
which,  though  very  apposite,  yet,  as  not  offering  itself  in 
a  controversy  between  Christian  writers,  has  not,  that  I  know 
of,  been  taken  notice  of,  I  would  produce  that,  because  it 
may  shew  what  an  acute  and  judicious  heathen  would  have 
concluded  from  this  name  of  God  here  revealed  to  Moees. 
We  are  informed,  that  there  was  an  ancient  inscription  in 
the  temple  at  Delphos,  over  the  place  where  the  image  of 
Apollo  was  erected,  consisting  of  these  letters,  EI.  And 
Plutarch  introduces  his  disputants,  querying  what  might  be 
the  true  significatioti  of  it :  at  length  Ammonius,  to  whom 
he  assigns  the  whole  strength  of  the  argumentation,  con- 
cludes, that  the  word  EI  was  the  most  perfect  title  they 
could  give  the  Deity;  that  it  signifies  THOU  ART,  and 
expresses  the  divine  essential  Being ;  importing,  that  though 
our  being  is  precarious,  fluctuating,  dependent,  subject  to 
mutation,  and  temporary;  so  that  it  would  be  improper  to 
say  to  any  of  us,  in  the  strict  and  absolute  sense,  E7,  or 
THOU  ART ;  yet  we  may  with  great  propriety  give  the 

n  Gen.  3dL  7.  pSa  ytvofUyri  ^dtr/Aa  wap4x*i  Kmi  SAnynr 

n  Gen.  xiii.  iifwipiaf  lad  ifi4fiaiw  aMjt — AAA*  4orlw 

o  Gen.  xii.  7,  8.   xiii.  18.    xxri.  24,  6  e^hs  xA  ^^rou,  ncU  fort  jkot^  Mhu 

25*  uid  xzxii.  9.  xP^'^^'^t  iiXkk  Kork  rhp  oImw,  r^v  htbnf' 

P  Ezod.  iii.  14.  rw,  leai  txpomw  tad  Ar^yicAirror,  «a2  0S 

q  See  Waterland's  Vindication,  &c.  irpir^pov  ohih  4im»  M  Har^pow,  oM 

Qu.  III.  M€^tpo¥y  &AA*  cff  Ay  M  T^rwrh&A 

T  *nfi€is  Si  iiiMt$6fuwoi  rhw  $€6^  £1  TrrxipvK^y  Koi  yu&mnf  ^r\  rh  Koerh  t«v- 

^t^,  &s  itXTfifj  feed  &if^€v8^  Koi  fUyriv  ro  6wr»s  ty,  oO  yrfovhs,  oU*  <g4»ew>r, 

fUu^  wpoiHiKouffav  r^y  rov  ttveu  iFpotra-  ovlf  iip^dfitpoyy  o68i  wtoMrd/jM^ow,    Vid. 

y6p€Wfaf  itiroSi96yr€s*  ^fitv  /jl^v  ykp  twrws  Plutarch.  lib.  EI  apud  DdphoB,  p. 392, 

rov  clyai  fitr^araf  oM^Vy  &AA^  ircura  393.  ed.  X7I.  Ptff.  1 634. 
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Deity  this  appellation,  because  God  is  independent,  un- 
created, immutable,  eternal,  always  and  every  where  the 
same,  and  therefore  HE  only  can  be  said  absolutely  TO 
SE.  Plutarch  would  have  called  this  Being  rb  ovt»s  Sp, 
Plato  would  have  named  him  to  iv,  which  he  would  have 
explained  to  signify  ova-la,  impljdng  him  t0  be  essentially  or 
self-existent  K 

In  the  sixth  chapter  of  Exodus,  we  have  a  further  ac- 
count of  God's  revealing  himself  to  Moses  by  the  name 
JEHOVAH,  a  word  of  much  the  same  import  with  I  AM, 
or  I  AM  THAT  I  AM ;  and  we  are  there  told,  that  the 
Lord  was  not  known  to  Abraham,  to  Isaac,  or  to  Jacob,  by 
this  name  JEHOVAH,  but  by  the  name  of  God  Almighty, 
or  El-ShaddaL  This  must  seem  to  be  the  plain  meaning  of 
the  words  t,  and  in  this  sense  I  thought  myself  obliged  to 
take  them",  until  I  should  come  to  examine  this  subject 
more  at  large  here  in  its  proper  place.  The  name  Jehovah 
was,  I  believe,  known  to  be  the  name  of  the  supreme  God, 
in  the  early  ages,  in  all  nations.  The  person  who  here 
spoke*  unto  Moses,  and  declared  himself  to  be  the  person  who 
appeared  to  Abraham,  to  Isaac,  and  to  Jacob,  is  nowhere 
particularly  mendoned  in  the  Book  of  Genesis  before  the 
flood,  or  after  the  flood,  before  the  birth  of  Abraham.  But. 
though  this  person  did  reveal  himself  to  Abraham,  to 
Isaac,  and  to  Jacob,  by  the  name  of  El-Shaddai^  or  God 
Almighty*;  yet  it  is  most  evident  from  some  very  express 
passages  in  the  Book  of  Genesis,  that  they  all  knew  him  by 
the  name  of  Jehowh  also ;  and  therefore  if  we  explsun  this 
passage  in  Exodus  to  signify  that  he  was  not  known  until 
Moses's  time  by  the  name  Jehovah,  we  shall  make  it  directly 
contradict  some  very  clear  and  express  passages  of  the  history 
of  the  precedent  times. 

I.  The  name  Jehovah  was  known  to  be  the  name  of 
the  supreme  God  in  all  nations  in  the  early  times.  Ficinus 
remarked,  that  all  the  several  nations  of  the  world  had 
a  name  for  the   supreme  Deity,  consisting  of  four  letters 

»  Plat,  in  Cratyl.  p.  289.  ed.  Francof.  a  Book  vi. 

160a.  X  Gen.  ZTii.  i.   See  xxviii.  3.  and 

*  on^  'nniD  m^  nyrt'>  »owi.    Ver.  3.     xxxv.  11. 
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only^.  This  I  think  was  true  at  first  in  a  different  sense 
irom  that  in  which  Ficinus  took  it ;  for  I  question  not 
but  they  used  the  very  same  word,  until  the  languages 
of  different  nations  came  to  have  a  more  entire  disagree- 
ment than  the  confusion  at  Babel  at  first  caused*.  When 
the  corruptions  of  religion  grew  to  be  many,  and  Tery 
considerable,  men  found  different  names  for  their  gods, 
according  to  their  different  fancies  and  imaginations  about 
them^;  but  whilst  they  adhered  to  the  knowledge  and 
worship  of  the  one  true  God,  who  had  revealed  himself 
to  their  fathers,  there  was  no  room  for  them  to  invent 
other  names  to  express  his  nature  or  divinity  by,  than  those 
by  which  he  had  revealed  himself  to  them  ;  and  accord- 
ingly, as  we  find  the  word  Jehovah  used  in  the  earliest 
days,  for  it  occurs  above  thirty  times  in  the  Book  of  Genesis 
before  the  flood ;  so  we  meet  with  many  instances  of  the 
supreme  God  called  by  this  name  in  different  countries, 
where  the  particular  revelations  b  made  to  Abraham  and 
his  descendants  were  not  known,  or  not  embraced  as  part 
of  their  religion.  The  king  of  Sodom  knew  the  most  high 
God  by  the  name  of  Jehovah^  for  he  admitted  Abraham's 
giving  him  this  appellation « ;  and  Lot  knew  God  by  the 
name  of  Jehovah^  i  and  so,  I  should  imagine,  did  the  men 
of  Sodom ;  for  though  they  thought  Lot's  account  of  God's 
design  to  destroy  their  city  to  be  but  a  romantic  imagina- 
tion of  his,  yet  they  are  not  represented  not  to  know  the 
Lord,  as  Pharaoh  was  afterwards «,  though  they  were  ex- 
ceedingly wicked  and  abominable  in  their  lives.  Abimelech 
king  of  the  Phihstines  knew  Jehovah^  and  was  his  servant 
in  Abraham's  time^ ;  for  the  fear  of  God  was  then  in  that 


J  Ficini  Argument,  ad  Platon.  Cra-  formed  the  word  Oc&f  from  the  Teri* 

tyl.    The  word  Jehonahy  though  the  Oc^,  observing  the  stars  and  lighta  of 

insertion  of  the  vowels  in  our  language  heaven,  which  they  took  to  be  god^, 

requires  it  to  be  written  with  seven  to  run  their  several  courses,  and  tha«-> 

letters,  is  wrote  in  Hebrew  with  four  fore  they  called  them  Scol.     See  Plat. 

only,  thus,  ^yn^  L  e.  Jhvh,  and  is  in  Cratyl.  p.  273.  ed.  Francof.  1602. 

therefore  odled  the  tHragrammatony  or  ^  See  book  y.  p.  172. 

four-lettered  name  of  God.  c  Gen.  ziv.  2a. 

z  See  book  ii.  p.  82.  book  iii.  p.  88,  d  Gen.  six.  14. 

89.  e  Ezod.  V.  2. 
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kingdom^  though  Abraham  had  entertained  without  just 
grounds  a  bad  opinion  of  Abimelech  and  his  subjects ;  and 
we  find  Jehovah  mentioned  here  by  the  king  in  the  days 
of  Isaac  s.  God  was  known  by  this  name  in  the  family  of 
Bethuel  in  Mesopotamia,  when  Abraham  sent  thither^ ;  and 
afterwards  in  Jacob's  days  Laban  knew  God  by  this 
namei;  though  it  is  remarkable,  that  he  did  not  use  the 
word  entirely  in  the  same  sense  as  Jacob  did;  for  Laban 
meant  by  it  the  God  of  Abraham  and  the  God  of  Nahor^ 
the  God  of  their  father^  but  Jacob  sware  by  the  fear  of  his 
faOier  Isaac^;  i,  e.  Laban  meant  by  Jehovah  the  supreme 
true  and  living  God,  which  the  fathers  of  Abraham  and 
Abraham  had  worshipped,  before  he  receiyed  further  reve- 
lations than  were  imparted  to  the  rest  of  mankind,  and  be- 
fore he  built  an  altar  to  the  Lord,  who  had  appeared  to  him. 
After  this,  Abraham  and  his  posterity  determined  that  this 
Lord  also  should  be  their  God',  and  they  invoked  God  in 
the  name  of  this  Lord".  God  was  known  by  the  name  of 
Jdiooah  to  Job  the  Arabian  ° ;  but  it  was  not  the  Lord,  who 
appeared  unto  Abraham,  whom  he  knew  by  this  name ;  but 
rather  God,  wJiom  no  man  hath  seen  at  any  time^.  Pharaoh, 
king  of  Egypt,  in  Moses's  time,  is  said  not  to  know  Jeho- 
vah^; and,  indeed,  corruptions  in  religion  began  in  Egypt 
very  early,  and  were  arrived  at  a  very  great  height  ere 
these  days ;  but  still  it  may  be  queried,  whether  Pharaoh 
was  really  ignorant  that  Jehovah  was  the  name  of  the  su- 
preme Deity,  or  whether  he  only  did  not  know  the  God  of 
the  Hebrews  by  this  title''.  God's  judgments  were  exe- 
cuted upon  Egypt,  not  to  convince  Pharaoh  and  his  people 
that  Jehovah  was  the  supreme  God,  but  to  make  them 
know  that  the  God  of  the  Hebrews  was  Jehovah^.  The 
Moabites  knew  the  supreme  God  by  this  name',  though 
they  were  greatly  corrupted  with  idolatry^;  and  we  have  a 


g  Gen.  xxvL  a8.  »  See  Job  ix.  1 1. 

^  Gen.  xxiT.  31, 50.  P  Ezodns  t.  2. 
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hint  from  Philo-Biblius,  which  seems  to  intimate  that  the 
God  of  the  Phoenicians  was  anciently  called  by  this  name, 
if  we  may  suppose  that  Jeto  or  Jao  may  be  a  corruption 
of  it;  for  it  is  said  that  Hierombalus,  who  supplied  San- 
choniatho  with  materials  for  his  Phoenician  history,  was 
priest  of  the  God  Jevo^.  But  we  have  a  very  remarkable 
instance  of  the  word  Jehovah  used  by  an  heathen  for  the 
name  of  the  supreme  Deity,  in  contradistinction  to  the  God 
of  the  Hebrews,  in  times  very  late,  even  in  the  days  of 
Hezekiah^.  Rabshakeh,  who  well  understood  the  Hebrew 
language,  in  delivering  his  master  the  king  of  Assyria's  mes- 
sage, which  he  expressed  in  the  Hebrew  tongue  7,  professed 
that  he  was  not  come  up  against  JeruMdem  toUhout  the  Lord 
[i.  e.  Jehovah"]  to  destroy  it,  for  that  the  Lord  said  unto  him, 
Oo  up  against  this  land  and  destroy  it*.  That  Babshakeh,  by 
the  Lard,  or  Jehovah,  here  did  not  mean  the  God  of  the  Jews, 
though  at  the  same  time  he  knew  that  they  called  their 
God  by  this  name,  is  evident,  from  his  very  plainly  distin- 
guishing them  one  from  the  other.  He  asserts,  that  he  had 
an  order  from  Jehovah  (i.  e.  he  meant  from  the  supreme 
God)  to  destroy  Jerusalem;  but  as  to  the  God  whom  the 
Jews  called  Jehovah,  and  whom  Rabshakeh  styled  the  Lord 
t/ieir  God^,  he  observes,  i.  That  he  would  not  assist  them  if 
he  could,  for  that  Hezekiah  had  provoked  him^.  z.  That 
he  could  not  preserve  them  if  he  would;  for  that  none  of 
the  gods  of  the  nations  had  been  able  to  deliver  their  fii- 
vourites  out  of  his  master's  hand<^.  The  gods  of  Hamath, 
of  Arpad,  and  of  Sepharvaim,  had  not  been  able  to  deliver 
Samaria ;  and  he  thought  all  hopes  of  preservation  from  the 
God  of  the  Jews  would  be  alike  vain.  3.  That  Rabshakeh 
really  thought  the  God  of  the  Jews  to  be  only  an  inferior 
deity,  or  god  of  a  country,  is  evident  from  the  opinion 
which  the  Assyrians  had  of  him:  they  thought  him  the 
God  of  the  land  of  the  Jews^,  and  appointed  a  priest  to  teach 
the  people,  which  they  had  planted  in  Samaria,  the  manner 


u  Euaeb.  Pnep.  Evang.  1.  i.  c.  9.  a  2  Kings  zviii.  2a. 

X  2King8Xviii.  ^  Ibid. 

y  Vcr.  26.  c  Ver.  33,  34, 35, 

«  Ver.  25.  d  1  Kings  iviL  24 — 28. 
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of  the  God  of  the  land^  that  he  might  not  slay  them  toith  lione. 
Thus  the  Greeks  in  Homer  thought  it  necessary  to  appease 
Apollo,  that  he  might  not  destroy  them  with  a  pestilence ; 
or  rather  I  might  instance  from  Xenophon,  who  represents 
Cyrus  taking  particular  care  to  render  the  $€o\  Tsarp^oiy  or 
gods  of  the  countries  which  he  warred  against,  propitious 
to  him®.  Such  a  god  as  one  of  these  Babshakeh  thought 
the  Grod  of  Israel.  For,  4.  it  is  plain  that  he  did  not  think 
him  to  be  the  Deity,  or  the  Lord,  without  whom  he  aflSrmed 
that  he  was  not  come  up  against  Jerusalem;  for  Hezekiah 
remonstrated,  that  he  had  reproached  the  living  God^  and 
prayed  that  God  woidd  save  them;  that,  says  he,  all  the 
kingdoms  of  the  earth  may  know,  that  thou  art  the  Lord  God^ 
even  thou  only^.  When  Rabshakeh  had  professed  that  he 
was  not  come  up  tdthout  the  Lord  against  them,  and  that 
the  Lord  had  said  unto  him,  Go  up  against  this  land  and 
destroy  it ;  if  by  the  Lord  he  had  here  intended  the  God 
of  the  Jews,  what  reason  could  there  be  to  accuse  him  of 
reproaching  this  God?  But  Hezekiah's  charge  against  him 
is  well  grounded,  and  pertinent  to  his  whole  speech  and 
behaviour,  if  we  take  him  by  the  Lord  to  mean  not  the  God 
of  the  Jews,  but  the  supreme  Deity  in  opposition  to  him : 
for  herein  consisted  his  blasphemy,  that  he  thought  the  God 
whom  Hezekiah  called  tfie  Lord,  not  to  be  the  supreme  Deity, 
but  only  a  god  of  a  nation,  such  a  deity  as  the  god  of  Ha- 
math,  of  Arpad,  and  of  Sepharvaim,  who  in  truth  were  no 
gods;  and  what  Hezekiah  prayed  for  was,  that  the  Grod 
of  the  Jews  would,  in  opposition  to  these  blasphemous  senti- 
ments, shew,  that  he  was  the  Lord  God^  even  he  only^  and 
that  there  could  not  be  any  divine  commission  to  hurt  those 
who  were  under  his  protection.  The  heathens,  even  in  the 
later  days  of  their  idolatry,  were  not  so  gross  in  their  notions 
but  that  they  believed  that  there  was  but  one  supreme  God. 
They  did  indeed  worship  a  multitude  of  deities,  but  they 
supposed  all  but  one  to  be  subordinate  divinities.  They  had 
always  a  notion  of  one  Deity  superior  to  all  the  powers  of 
heaven,  and  all  the  other  deities  were  conceived  to  have 

«  Xenoph.  CyropsBd.  L  iii.  '2  Kings  xix.  4.  ^  Ver.  19. 
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different  offices  or  ministrations  onder  him,  being  appointed 
to  preside  over  elements,  over  cities,  over  countries,  and  to 
dispense  victory  to  armies,  health,  life,  and  other  blessings,  to 
their  favourites,  if  permitted  by  the  supreme  power.  Hesiod 
supposes  one  God  to  be  the  father  of  the  other  deities  ; 

0€&v  irarip  ^ii  koX  ipbp&v^' 


and  Homer,  in  many  passages  in  the  Iliad,  represents  one  su- 
preme Deity  presiding  over  all  the  rest*;  and  the  most  cele- 
brated of  their  philosophers  always  endeavoured  to  assert 
this  theology^,  and  this  was  undoubtedly  Rabshakeh's 
opinion ;  and  as  the  supreme  Deity  had  in  time  different 
names  in  different  languages,  so  Rabshakeh  thought  Jehovah 
to  be  the  proper  Hebrew  name  for  him. 

II.  We  have  no  reason  to  imagine  that  the  patriarchs, 
who  lived  before  the  days  of  Abraham,  knew  the  Lord  toho 
appeared  unto  Abraham,  and  who  spoke  unto  Moses',  by 
the  name  Jehov(zh,  If  we  consider  the  history  of  the  Bible, 
we  may  find  just  reason  to  remark  of  the  several  revelations 
recorded  in  it,  that  they  all  tend,  with  a  surprising  harmony 
and  consistency,  to  confirm  and  illustrate  one  imiform  scheme 
of  Providence,  which  was  gradually  opened  through  a  long 
succession  of  ages,  tmtil  in  the  fulness  of  time  Christ  was  ma- 
nifested in  the  fleshy  and  the  toiUy  counsel^  or  design^  hidden 
toisdomy  or  purpose  of  God^^  which  was  ordained  before  the 
world  ^^  but  not  folly  revealed  to  the  former  ages  and  ge- 
nerations, came  at  length  to  be  made  manifest  to  those  who 
embraced  the  Gospel  ® :  but  the  further  we  look  backwards, 

^  Hesiod.  Theogon.  Divin.  L  L   c.  55.     Devm — inierdum 

1  Vid.  Iliad,  vii.  so2.  viii.  5—28,  &c.     Neee$tiuaem  appiUanty  quia  nihU  aiUtr 

See  Vlrg.  iEn.  ii.  777.  postii  atque  ab  eo  constiiutum  siL     Id. 

-non  h«c  Bine  NUMINB  divfim  ^"^f!?' ^^^J' 1"' ^  t^'r^ ;« 

Bremnnti  non  te  hinc  oomitem  aspor-  .  \^^  mUh.de  Nat.  I>«™»i  » 

f.Mk  rSilnfl^m  Acad.  Quest  1.  l  c.  7.     Ibid,  c:  34. 

«        u  ^  ^     .  .^  ^  Plat,  de  Leffib.  1.  10.  in  Phileb.  in  Cim- 

■?)\™1  '^^"  "^^  tyL  &c     i&stot.  1.  de  mnndo.  c  6. 

^*^*^  Plutarch,  de  Pladt.  Philos.  I.  i.    Id.  in 

Jupiter  is  here  supposed  to  be   the  Lib.  de  EI  apud  Delphos.  p.  39s.  ed. 


JNTum^n  Diffuniy  and   his   will  to    be  Xyl.  Tar.  1624. 
the  fat,  or  fate,  which  no  one  might         1  Exod.  vi.  2, 3. 
contradict:    Faium  est,  says   Cicero,         n^  See  Tol.i.  book  v.  p.  171 
non  id  quod  tupersHtiote,  ted  quod  phy-         n  i  Cor.  ii.  7. 
«io0  dioi/ttr  cauta  sterna  rerum.     De         o  Coloss.  i.  26. 
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we  find  a  lesser  discovery  of  this  intended  scheme^  though 
we  have  plain  intimations  of  some  part  of  it  in  every  age 
from  the  foundation  of  the  world.  Adam  and  Eve  had  a 
revelation  made  to  them  of  a  person  to  come  for  the  great 
and  universal  benefit  of  mankind  P,  and  the  whole  system 
of  worship  by  way  of  sacrifice  practised  in  the  very  first  ages 
appears  most  reasonably  to  have  been  founded  upon  the 
design  of  the  true  propitiation  which  was  to  be  made  by 
Christ  for  the  sins  of  the  world  *! :  but  we  read  of  no  divine 
appearance  to  any  person  before  the  days  of  Abraham :  he 
was  the  first  who  hiiU  an  altar  to  and  worshipped  the  Lord 
v>ho  appeared  to  him^,  Adam  heard  the  voice  of  God  many 
tiines*;  God  spoke  to  CainS  to  Noah^^  and  probably  to 
many  others  of  the  antediluvians;  but  it  is  nowhere  inti- 
mated that  the  Lord  appeared  unto  any  one  person  until  we 
are  told  that  he  appeared  unto  Abraham^ ;  and  then  it  is  ob- 
served, as  what  had  not  been  before  practised,  that  Abraham 
buHt  an  altar  unto  the  Lord  who  appeared  to  him^;  so  that 
Abraham  seems  to  have  been  the  first  person  who  knew  or 
worshipped  this  Lord.  Mankind,  before  he  had  received 
fresh  and  further  revelations  than  had  been  made  to  the 
world,  worshipped  Jehovah  Elohim,  the  true  and  living  God ; 
but  they  worshipped  God  whom  no  man  had  ever  seen  nor 
could see^  and  whom  Job  therefore  believed  to  be  invisible'; 
but  the  descendants  of  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob,  and  their 
children,  worshipped  not  only  the  invisible  God,  but  this 
Lord  also,  and  this  Lord  appeared  to  Moses,  and  declared 
himself  to  be  the  God  of  their  fathers,  who  had  appeared 
unto  divers  of  them,  and  who  purposed  by  his  hand  to  de- 
liver the  Israelites.  This  was  the  person  who  was  to  be 
Jacob's  God%  and  whom  he  called  the  fear  of  his  father  IsaaCy 
and  whom  he  distinguished  from  the  God  ofAira/iam,  the 
Chd  of  Nahor,  the  Ood  of  their  father^  i.  e.  from  the  God 


P  See  Tol.  i.  b.  y.  p.  17a.  ™  Gen.  vi.  13.   vii.  i.  viii.  15.   ix.  i, 

q  Book  li.  p.  84.  8,  13^  17. 

f  Gen.  xii.  j,  x  Gen.  xii.  7.             J  Ibid. 

B  Gen.  ii.  li,  18.  iii.  8, 9,  &c.  z  Job  ix.  1 1. 

t  Gen.  iT.  9, 15.  a  Gen.  xzriii.  20. 
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whom  they  worshipped  before  this  Lord  had  revealed  him- 
self to  them.  In  all  the  several  passages  where  the  word 
Jehofoah  occurs  before  the  Lord's  appearing  unto  Abraham  **» 
which  are  near  forty,  I  am  not  sensible  that  there  are  any 
where  the  word  necessarily  refers  to  the  Lord  who  appeared 
to  Abraham;  and  it  is  evident  that  the  antediluvians  used 
the  words  Jehovah  or  Elohim  as  equivalent  terms,  taking 
them  both  for  names  of  the  one  true  and  living  God.  Tlius 
Eve,  when,  upon  the  birth  of  Cain  she  said  that  she  had 
ffotten  a  man  from  [Jehovah]  the  Lord^^  meant  exactly  the 
same  by  the  term  Jehovah  as  she  did  by  Elohim^  when  at 
the  birth  of  Seth  she  said  that  [Elohim\  Ood  had  appointed 
her  another^.  And  thus  likewise  it  was  remarked,  that  in 
Enos's  days  men  were  called  by  the  nan^e  of  [Jehovah]  the 
Lord^;  by  which  expression  was  meant,  that  they  obtained 
the  name  which  we  find  afterwards  given  them,  and  were 
called  the  sons  [ha  Ehhiml  of  Ood^,  Elohim  and  Jehovah 
were  the  names  of  the  God  of  heaven,  and  God  was  ge- 
nerally called  in  the  history  of  these  times  by  both  these 
names  put  together,  Jehovah  Elohim^  or,  as  we  render  them 
in  English,  the  LORD  GODe. 

III.  The  Lord,  who  appeared  unto  Abraham,  unto  Isaac, 
and  unto  Jacob,  did  indeed  many  times  reveal  himself  to 
them  by  the  name  of  El  Shaddai^  or,  as  Moses  expresses  it, 
he  appeared  unto  them  by  the  name  of  Ood  Almighty^;  but  it 
is  evident,  that  by  his  name  Jehovah  he  was  also  known 
unto  them.  When  Abram  was  ninety  years  old  and  nine, 
the  LORD  [Jehovah]  appeared  to  Abram,  and  said  unto 
him,  /  am  the  Almighty  Ood  [El  Shaddai]K  In  this  pas- 
sage is  related  that  Jehovah  appeared  unto  Abraham ;  this 
is  Moses's  narration  of  the  fact,  and  it  may  be  observed, 
that  he  might  here  as  an  historian,  knowing  the  person  who 
appeared  to  have  a- right  to  the  name  Jehovah y  call  him 
by  that  name,  though  it  is  evident  that  God  who  appeared 

b  Gen.  zii.  7.  %  Gen.  ii.  4«  7, 8,  9, 15,  &c.  iii.  8»  9, 

c  Gen.  iv.  i.  13, 14,  %%,  &c  and  thus  iz.  26. 

<t  Ver.  25.  h  iSzod.  vi.  3. 

«  Ver.  a6.   See  voL  i.  b.  i.  p.  25.  ^  Gen.  zvii.  i. 
f  Gen.  vi.  2. 
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here  did  not  call  himself  in  this  place  Jehwah^  but  said  to 
Abraham,  /  am  \El  Shaddai]  the  Almighty  God,  and  by  that 
name  only  was  here  known  unto  him :  in  the  same  manner  it 
is  remarkable,  that  this  person  manifested  himself  to  Isaac 
and  his  descendants  by  this  particular  name  of  Ood  Almighty. 
The  God  who  appeared  unto  Jacob  said  unto  him,  lam  God 
Almighty^;  and  this  El  Shaddaiy  or  God  Almighty^  was  the 
person  whom  Jacob  prayed  to  be  with  his  sons  when  he 
sent  them  to  Egjrpt^,  and  whom  he  reminded  them  to  have 
appeared  to  him  at  Luz  in  Canaan  %  and  whom  he  particu- 
larly calls  the  God  of  Joseph's  father,  in  his  blessing  him  at 
his  death  ° ;  so  that  what  Moses  records,  that  this  their  God 
was  known  to  them  by  his  name  of  God  Almighty^  is  abun- 
dantly clear  from  these  and  many  other  passages  which 
might  be  cited.  But  that  this  Lord  was  also  known  to 
them  by  the  name  Jehovah  seems  apparent  from  the  fol- 
lowing passages  amongst  others.  Abraham  called  the  place 
where  he  went  to  offer  Isaac,  Jehovah-jireh^,  which  I 
imagine  he  would  not  have  done,  if  he  had  not  known  the 
Lord  by  this  name  of  Jehovah  at  that  time :  Abraham's  ser- 
vant called  the  God  of  his  master  Abraham,  Jehovah^;  but 
Gen.  xxviii.  13.  is  very  full  and  express.  Jacob,  in  the  vision 
there  recorded,  saw  the  Lord  standing  before  him ;  and  the 
Lord  said,  /  am  the  Lord  God;  or  rather,  /  am  Jehovah^ 
the  God  of  Abraham  thy  father^  and  the  God  of  Isaac  *>. 
Here  the  Lord  very  expressly  revealed  himself  to  Jacob 
by  his  name  Jehovah,  and,  accordingly,  Jacob  hereupon 
resolved,  that  this  Lord  should  be  his  God';  and,  in 
pursuance  of  this  resolution,  he  was  reminded  afterwards 
to  build  an  altar  as  Abraham  had  done,  not  unto  God, 
whom  no  man  hath  seen  at  any  time^  nor  can  see;  but  unto 
God,  who  had  appeared  to  him* :  It  is  therefore  evidently 
clear  that  God,  who  spoke  unto  Moses,  and  declared  him- 
self to  have  appeared  unto  Abraham,  unto  Isaac,  and  unto 

^  Gen.  zxxv.  1 1 .  directed  to  God,  who  appeared  to  him 

1   Gen.  zliii.  14.  at  Bethel,  i.  e.  m|^the  place  where  he 

<n  Gen.  xlviii.  3.  saw  this  vision.     And  Jacob  himself 

n  Gen.  zliz.  25.  says,  that  God  Ahnighty  appeared  here 

o  Gen.  zxii.  14.  unto  him.  See  Gen.  xlviii.  3. 

p  Gen.  zziv.  13,  26, 40.  r  Gen.  zzviii.  3t. 

Q  See  Gen.  zxxv.  i.  where  Jacob  was         s  Gen.  zxxv.  1. 
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Jacob;  was  known  unto  them  by  his  name  Jehovah;  and 
therefore  our  English  translation  of  the  latter  part  of  the  3d 
verse  of  the  sixth  chapter  of  Exodus,  in  these  words,  but  by 
my  name  Jehotah  was  I  not  knaum  unto  them,  is  undoubtedly 
a  faulty  translation,  not  rightly  expressing  what  Moses  in- 
tended in  this  place.  The  best  and  most  accurate  writers 
have  remarked  upon  this  place,  that  the  latter  part  of  the 
verse  should  be  read  interrogatively,  thus ;  By  my  futme  Je- 
hovah was  I  not  known  unto  themf  If  we  take  the  sentence 
interrogatively,  every  one  will  see  that  it  plainly  intimates, 
that  the  Lord  had  revealed  himself  to  them  by  this  name, 
which  is  agreeable  to  Moses's  account  of  Abraham,  Isaac, 
and  Jacob's  knowledge  and  worship  of  the  Deity :  but  to  take 
the  words  without  the  interrogation,  and  suppose  them  to 
intend  that  the  Lord  who  appeared  to  Abraham  was  not 
known  to  him,  to  Isaac,  and  to  Jacob,  by  his  name  Jehovah, 
cannot  be  reconciled  to  some  very  express  passages. in  the 
Book  of  Genesis. 

In  the  LXX.  version,  the  words  are  agreeable  to  our 
English  translation,  koL  rh  Svofm  /lov  Rt;pt09  (Ak  ibrfKoHra  ovrot;' 
but  it  has  been  observed  by  the  learned,  that  some  of  the 
Greek  writers  read  the  words  kcU  rd  Svofii  fiov  Kipios  ithljXwra 
airolr  that  is,  my  name  Jehovah  I  made  knovm  unto  them; 
which  interpretation  is  favoured  by  the  Arabic  version.  The 
words  of  Moses  may  indeed  be  supposed  to  hint  that  the 
Lord,  who  appeared  unto  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob,  and 
to  Moses,  was  not  known  by  the  name  Jehovah  before 
Abraham's  days ;  and  this  I  think  agrees  with  the  Book  of 
Genesis;  for  we  nowhere  find  him  mentioned  before  he 
appeared  unto  Abraham,  and  before  Abraham  built  an  altar 
unto  the  LORD,  who  appeared  to  him^ 

I  am  sensible  I  have  l)een  very  large  in  this  digression 
upon  the  name  of  God :  I  was  wiUing  to  be  as  particular  as 
might  be,  because  I  would  observe  from  the  whole  that 
occurs  about  it,  that  it  is  remarkable  from  the  writings  of 
Moses,  that  there  were  two  different  and  distinct  persons 
known   and  worshipped  by  the  faithful   from  the   days  of 

t  Gen.  xii.  7. 
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Abraham ;  Oody  wham  no  man  hath  seen  at  any  time,  and  the 
Lard,  who  at  divers  times*  appeared  to  them.  The  Lord  who 
appeared  to  them  is  allowed,  by  the  best  and  most  judicious 
writers™^  to  have  been  the  same  divine  person  who  after- 
wards took  upon  him  the  seed  of  Abraham,  and  was  made  man^ 
and  dwelt  amongst  the  Jews;  and  accordingly  the  prophet 
Zechariah  calls  this  person,  whom  the  Jews  were  to  pierce, 
Jehofxih'y  and  therefore,  since,  according  to  Plutarch's 
sense  and  interpretation  of  the  Delphian  EI,  this  divine  per- 
son could  not  justly  have  been  called  Jehovah  if  he  had  not 
been  truly  and  essentially  God ;  since,  according  to  Plato's 
account  of  the  ancient  opinions  about  names,  no  person 
coidd  have  a  name  given  from  heaven  but  what  truly  agreed 
to  and  expressed  his  nature  and  person  y;  since  we  must 
conclude  from  Isaiah  that  God  would  not  give  his  name  and 
glory  to  another^/  since,  according  to  what  may  be  inferred 
from  the  words  of  the  inspired  writer  of  the  Epistle  to  the 
Hebrews,  we  ought  to  think  this  divine  person  so  much  better 
than  the  angels^  as  he  hatJi  obtained  a  more  excellent  name 
than  they^;  it  must  appear  (this  person  being  many  times 
called  by  the  name  of  Jehovah  in  the  Old  Testament)  that 
we  have,  if  we  duly  attend  to  them,  great  and  weighty 
proofs  of  the  true  and  essential  deity  of  our  blessed  Saviour 
in  the  Old  Testament,  whatever  some  very  learned  and  con- 
siderable writers  have  hinted  to  the  contrary.  I  need  not, 
before  I  leave  this  subject,  remark,  that  neither  Abraham  nor 
his  children  ran  into  the  errors  of  polytheism ;  for  though 
it  appears  that  they  acknowledged  more  persons  than  one  to 
have  a  right  to  the  essential  name  of  God,  yet  their  belief 
was,  that  iJie  Lord  their  God  was  one  [Jehovah]  LORD*> : 
God^  wham  no  man  hath  seen  at  any  time,  nor  can  see,  and  the 
LORD,  who  appeared  unto  Abraham,  were  not  supposed  to 
be  one  and  the  same  person ;  but  as  they  were  called  by  one 
and  the  same  name,  by  a  name  which  could  not  be  given 
to  another,  so  they  were  believed  to  be  of  one  nature,  they 
were  one  being,  in  a  word,  as  is  expressed  Deuter.  vi.  4. 

n  See  vol.  i.  book  v.  p.  176.  «  Isaiah  xlii.  8. 

z  Zech.  zii.  10.  ^  Hebrews  i.  4. 

y  In  Cratylo.  ^  Deuter.  vi.  4. 
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they  were  one  Jehof>ahy  though  revealed  to  be  more  persons 
than  one**. 

When  Moses  and  Aaron  were  come  to  Egypt,  after  they 
had  conyersed  with  the  elders  of  the  children  of  Israel,  they 
went  to  Pharaoh,  and  delivered  their  message,  according  to 
the  orders  which  God  had  given  them,  requiring  the  king 
to  give  the  Israelites  leave  to  go  three  days^  journey  into  the 
wilderness,  to  perform  a  sacrifice  unto  the  Lord  their  God^. 
Pharaoh,  as  he  was  satisfied  with  the  belief  of  his  own  reli- 
gion, did  not  see  that  there  was  any  necessity  for  such  a 
sacrifice  as  they  spake  of,  and  therefore  answered,  that  he 
knew  of  no  such  God  as  the  God  of  Israeli     He  thought 
that  they  might  serve  the  gods  where  they  were,  and  re- 
solved not  to  suffer  them  to  go  out  of  the  land.  He  suspected 
that  they  had  a  design  of  revolting  from  his  service,  and 
had  been  laying  schemes  to  get  out  of  his  dominions ;  an 
argument  to  him,  that  they  had  too  much  leisure,  and  he 
thought  he  should  effectually  check  their  indulging  them- 
selves in  contrivances  of  this  sort,  if  he  took  care  to  leare 
them  fewer  vacant  hours;  and  therefore  he  ordered  greater 
tasks,  and  more  work   to  be  enjoined  them^.     He  repri* 
manded  Moses  and  Aaron  for  going   amongst  the  people, 
and  interrupting  them  in  their  employments,  and  ordered 
his  task-masters  to  be  more  strict  with  them,  and  to  press 
them  to  harder  labour^;   so  that  the  people  began  to  be 
greatly  discouraged,  and  to  wish  that  Moses  and  Aaron  had 
never  come  among  them^. 

A  few  days  passed,  and  Moses  and  Aaron  came  again  unto 
Pharaoh,  and  repeated  the  demand,  which  they  had  before 
made,  for  his  dismissing  the  Israelites  ^  Hereupon  Pharaoh 
desired  them  to  shew  him  some  miracle,  to  induce  him  to 
believe  that  they  were  indeed  sent  by  the  Grod  they  spake 
of.  Moses  ordered  Aaron  to  cast  the  rod,  which  he  had  in 
his  hand,  upon  the  ground ;  Aaron  did  so,  and  the  rod  was 
immediately  changed  into  a  serpent.     Pharaoh  was  surprised 


c  See  Dr.  Waterland's  Defence,  &c.  i  Exod.  t.  6. 
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at  this  transmutation;  but  he  called  together  his  learned 
men,  the  magicians  and  sorcerers  of  Egypt,  and  ordered 
them  to  try  if  they  could  not  by  their  arts  and  sciences 
cause  such  a  transmutation.  They  attempted  and  succeeded, 
changing  their  rods^  into  serpents  as  Aaron  had  done ;  so 
that  Pharaoh  did  not  think  this  a  true  miracle,  but  only  an 
effect,  which  might  be  produced  by  a  man  who  had  studied 
the  secret  powers  of  nature.  As  it  pleased  God  to  permit 
the  magicians  so  far  to  succeed  as  to  delude  Pharaoh ;  so,  at 
the  same  time,  God,  who  never  tempts  or  ensnares  any  man 
into  evil^,  did  by  a  remarkable  circumstance  in  this  miracle 
give  the  king  sufficient  reason  to  have  considered  it  more 
seriously ;  Aaron's  rod  swallowed  up  all  the  rods  of  the  ma- 
gicians :  but  Pharaoh's  heart  was  averse  to  the  thoughts  of 
parting  with  the  Israelites,  and  so  he  did  not  let  this  circum- 
stance make  a  due  impression  upon  his  mind. 

I  have  already  hinted,  that  Pharaoh's  design  in  opposing 
his  magicians  to  Moses,  was  to  see  whether  the  wonders 
which  Moses  wrought  were  the  effect  of  the  art  of  man,  of 
the  powers  of  nature,  or  ike  finger  of  God,  Philo  JudsBUS"* 
and  Josephu8°  do  both  set  this  transaction  in  the  same  light. 
I  am  sensible  it  may  seem  possible  to  represent  it  otherwise : 
it  may  perhaps  be  said,  that  Pharaoh  never  questioned  but 
that  the  wonders  which  Moses  did  were  real  miracles, 
wrought  by  the  power  of  the  Gk>d  which  sent  him ;  and  that 
he  employed  his  magicians,  not  in  order  to  judge  whether 
Moses's  works  were  real  miracles  or  no,  but  to  see  whether 
his  own  priests  could  not,  by  the  help  and  assistance  of  the 
Egyptian  gods,  do  as  great  miracles  as  Moses  did  by  the 
power  of  the  God  of  Israel ;  that  he  might  know  whether 
the  God  of  Israel  could  really  compel  him  to  dismiss  his 
people,  or  whether  he  might  not  hope  to  be  protected  in 
keeping  them  by  the  power  of  his  own  gods,  in  opposition 
to  the  threatenings  of  the  God  of  Israel.  But  this  sup- 
position is  not  to  be  supported  by  any  true  accounts  of  the 

k  Exod.  vii.  12.  Par.  1640. 
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heathen  theology,  nor  can  it  agree  with  Moses's  represen- 
tation of  the  magicians  using  their  enchantments,  and  the 
confession  they  made  when  they  could  not  succeed  in  the 
use  of  them. 

It  cannot  be  thought  that  Pharaoh  employed  his  magi- 
cians to  vie  with  Moses  in  working  miracles,  in  order  to 
determine  whether  the  gods  of  Egj^t  were  as  powerful  to 
protect  him,  as  the  God  of  Israel  was  to  afflict  him;  for  it 
was  not  the  custom  of  the  heathens  to  endeavour  to  support 
themselves  by  the  favour  of  one  god  against  the  express  and 
known  demands  of  another ;  but  their  belief  was,  that  when 
the  supreme  Deity  determined  to  afflict  them,  no  other  god 
could  help  them  against  his  determinations,  and  that  every 
or  any  god  had  full  power  to  distress  them,  unless  they  took 
care,  when  required,  duly  to  make  atonement  for  any 
trespasses  or  commissions  against  him.  Rabshakeh®  believed, 
that  when  he  was  come  up  against  Jerusalem,  not  withaui  the 
Lord^  {non  sine  Numine  Divvm^  Virgil  would  have  expressed 
it,)  that  no  god  could  be  able  to  deliver  the  Jews  out  of 
his  hand :  and  thus  Homer  represents  Hector  delivered  np 
to  the  fury  of  Achilles:  when  Jupiter  determined  that  he 
should  be  killed,  then  Phoebus  left  himP;  no  deity  anj 
longer  interposed  in  his  behalf:  and  Virgil  gives  up  Tumos 
to  Mneaa  in  the  same  manner^.  And  as  they  thought  no 
god  able  to  deliver  any  favourite  from  the  fiite  appointed 
by  the  supreme  Deity;  so  we  do  not  find  instances  which 
intimate,  that  when  any  god  threatened  to  afflict  them, 
that  they  thought  they  could  support  themselves  against 
divine  vengeance,  by  seeking  the  more  immediate  favour  of 
some  other  god.  When  Calchas  had  informed  the  Greeks 
that  Apollo  had  sent  the  pestilence  among  them  for  neg- 
lecting his  priest  and  favourite,  the  Greeks  did  not  endea* 
vour  to  fly  to  Jupiter,  or  to  some  other  god,  to  be  protected 
against  Apollo's  anger ;  but  they  immediately  took  the  best 
care  they  could  to  appease  Apollo '.  And  thus,  when  the 
Assyrians  thought  the  people,  whom  they  had  planted  in 

°  2  Kings  zviii.  Q  Mneid.  zii. 
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Samaria^  to  have  lions  sent  amongst  them  by  the  god  of 
the  country  into  which  they  had  removed  them^  they  did 
not  think  it  sufficient  to  endeavour  to  procure  them  pro- 
tection against  this  strange  god,  whose  manner  they  did  not 
knotOj  by  setting  up  the  worship  of  their  own  gods ;  but  the 
king  of  Assyria  thought  fit  to  command  that  they  should 
carry  thither  one  of  the  priests,  whom  they  had  brought 
from  thence,  that  he  might  go  and  dwell  there,  and  teach 
the  people  the  manner  of  the  god  of  the  land^.  When 
Cyrus  invaded  Assyria,  he  made  libations  to  render  the  soil 
propitious  to  him ;  then  he  sacrificed  to  the  gods  and  heroes 
of  the  Assyrian  nation ;  then  to  Jupiter  Fatrius ;  and  it  is 
remarked,  that  if  there  appeared  to  him  to  be  any  other 
god,  he  took  care  not  to  neglect  him  ^  This  was  the 
Pagan  practice;  and  it  could  have  been  to  no  purpose  for 
Pharaoh  to  have  employed  his  magicians  ta  try  to  work 
miracles  as  Moses  did,  if  he  had  thought  them  assisted  by  a 
divine  power  in  working  them ;  for  it  had  been  no  detection 
of  Moses's  not  being  sent  from  God,  that,  when  he  had 
wrought  a  miracle  to  confirm  his  mission,  a  person,  who,  by 
the  same  or  a  like  divine  power,  could  work  the  same  mi- 
racle, had  been  opposed  to  him.  This  could  not  have 
proved  either  of  the  persons  not  to  have  wrought  a  true 
miracle ;  for  each  of  them  must  have  known  and  confessed 
that  they  had  either  of  them  wrought  a  true  miracle  by  di- 
vine assistance.  It  is  nowhere  suggested,  that  the  gods  of 
Egypt  commanded  Pharaoh  to  keep  the  Israelites;  nor  can 
it  be  conceived  that  Pharaoh  could  desire  his  priests  to  try 
to  work  miracles,  to  know  whether  this  was  their  will  or 
no;  for  supposing  him  to  think  that  Moses  had  been  able 
by  the  power  of  one  deity  to  work  a  miracle  to  demand 
their  dismission,  it  is  impossible  to  think  he  or  his  people 
could  be  so  absurd  as  to  imagine  that  the  gods  would  work 
miracles  in  defiance  of,  and  opposition  to,  one  another.  In 
this  case,  had  he  thought  Moses  had  wrought  a  true  miracle, 
he  would  have  believed  that  some  deity  had  really  sent 
him ;  and  though  this  deity  was  not  an  Egyptian  god,  yet, 
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when  convinced  that  he  really  was  a  god;  like  Cyrus, 
when  he  had  appeased  the  several  gods  he  knew  of,  if  he 
found  that  there  was  any  other  deity,  which  he  had  hi- 
therto been  a  stranger  to,  he  would  not  have  neglected  him : 
but  Pharaoh  doubted  whether  Moses  really  wrought  a  mi- 
racle or  no.  The  learned  in  Egypt  thought  that  miracles, 
prodigies,  and  omens,  were  given  by  the  planetary  and 
elementary  influences,  and  that  students,  deeply  versed  in 
the  mysteries  of  nature,  could  cause  them  by  arts  and 
incantations.  Pharaoh  thought  his  magicians  to  be  great 
masters  of  these  arts,  and  that  therefore,  if  they  could 
perform  what  Moses  did,  that  then  Moses  was  only  such 
a  one  as  they,  and  endeavoured  to  delude  him  by  ar- 
tificial wonders,  instead  of  real  miracles.  And  this  is 
abundantly  confirmed  to  be  the  fact,  by  the  account  which 
Moses  gave  of  the  magicians  using  their  enchantments,  and 
of  the  confession  extorted  from  them  when  they  could  not 
succeed  in  the  use  of  them. 

When  the  magicians  of  Egypt  endeayoured  with  their 
enchantments  to  produce  lice,  and  could  not  do  it,  the  con- 
fession which  they  made  hereupon  was,  not  that  they  were 
overpowered  by  the  God  of  Israel ;  not  that  he  assisted  his 
servants  beyond  what  their  gods  did  them;  but  bDSM 
Wn  D^n'^M]  Atsban  Ehhim  Houa;  This  is  ihe finger  of  God\ 
The  Targum  of  Onkelos  renders  it.  This  plague  comes  Jrom 
God.  The  Arabic  version  expresses  it,  A  sign  of  this  naiwre 
is  of  God.  So  that  this  appears  evidently  to  have  been  what 
Pharaoh  endeavoured  iuUy  to  convince  himself  of;  whether 
the  works  which  Moses  performed  were  artificial,  or  whe- 
ther they  were  tlie  finger  of  God ;  and  when  the  magicians 
had  answered  him  this  question,  we  find  that  he  made  no 
further  use  of  them :  whereas,  had  the  question  been,  whe- 
ther the  God  of  Israel  or  the  gods  of  Egypt  were  the  most 
able  to  assist  their  servants,  Pharaoh  might  have  doubted, 
whether  the  want  of  success  in  the  experiment  was  not 
more  owing  to  some  defect  in  the  magicians'  enchantments 
than  in  the  power  of  the  gods :  he  would  have  thought, 
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that  the  magicians  had  made  improper  applications  to  obtain 
the  &yonr  of  the  gods,  and  that,  according  to  the  notions 
which  prevailed  when  Balaam  was  desired  to  cxirse  the 
Israelites  y,  though  some  enchantments  or  religious  arts  of 
address  might  not  obtain  the  divine  favour,  yet  others 
might  2;  and  the  being  disappointed  in  one  trial  would 
rather  have  argued  a  defect  in  the  priest  or  magician's  at- 
tempts to  make  the  gods  propitious,  than  want  of  power 
in  their  gods  to  assist  them.  But  the  inquiry  was  evidently 
not  of  this  nature  :  all  that  Pharaoh  wanted  to  be  informed 
of  was,  whether  Moses  was  a  magician,  or  was  really  sent 
by  the  God  which  he  spoke  of;  and  he  expected  to  be 
convinced  of  this,  by  examining  whether  his  wonders 
were  such  as  the  magicians  by  their  arts  could  perform 
or  no. 

There  are  several  queries  which  may  be  very  justly  made 
upon  Pharaoh's  employing  his  magicians  to  attempt  to  work 
the  wonders  which  Moses  performed.  It  may  be  asked, 
was  there  really  any  knowledge  of  the  powers  of  nature,  or 
arcana  of  art,  by  which  magicians,  without  the  miraculous 
assistance  of  the  Deity,  could  perform  such  operations  as 
Pharaoh  here  employed  his  wise  men  and  sorcerers  to  at- 
tempt? Did  the  Egyptian  magicians  really  perform  those 
wonders,  in  which  they  are  recorded  to  have  imitated 
Moses?  how  could  Pharaoh  think  or  imagine  that  they 
could  possibly  perform  them  ?  or  how  could  they  themselves 
be  so  weak  as  to  attempt  them  ?  or  how  came  they  to  have 
success  in  some  instances,  wherein  they  tried  and  performed 
wonders  like  what  Moses  had  done  ?  But  to  all  these  queries 
it  is  not  difficult  to  find  a  just  and  sufficient  answer. 

I.  Was  there  really  any  knowledge  of  the  powers  of 
nature,  or  any  secrets  of  art,  by  which  magicians  might  be 
able  to  do  such  wonders  as  Moses  performed  before  Pharaoh, 
without  their  having  an  extraordinary  and  divine  assistance  ? 
It  is  easy  to  return  an  answer  to  this  question.  The  know- 
ledge of  natural  causes  and  effiscts  is  so  clear  in  this  age, 
by  the  light  which  has  been  introduced  by  experiment  and 
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philosophy,  that  we  may  positively  say  that  no  effects,  like 
what  these  men  pretended  to  accomplish  by  sorcery  and 
enchantment,  can  be  artificially  prodnced  by  any  or  aU  the 
powers  of  nature.  No  art,  no  study  of  occult  sciences,  can 
enable  a  man  really  to  change  a  rod  or  stick  of  wood  into  a 
living  serpent:  there  are  no  enchantments  sufficient  to  en- 
able us  to  make  a  living  frog,  or  to  strike  our  neighbour 
with  a  disease  or  boil,  or  to  inflict  any  vengeance  of  this 
sort  upon  him.  There  neter  were  the  instances  which  are 
pretended  to  of  things  of  this  nature  effected  by  arts  of 
this  sort.  How  the  magicians  of  Egypt  performed  their 
wonders  before  Pharaoh  shall  be  by  and  by  mentioned; 
and  in  the  same  manner  in  which  we  account  fer  them,  we 
may  account  for  all  other  wonderful  and  supernatural  works, 
represented  to  have  been  effected  by  any  heathen  magicians 
in  the  sacred  pages.  As  to  many  accounts  of  such  facts 
which  are  mentioned  in  profane  historians,  we  may  venture 
to  assert,  that  they  were  never  really  done  as  they  represent 
them,  but  that  they  are  generally  some  of  the  Scripture 
miracles  falsely  reported,  or  attributed  to  persons  who  were 
never  concerned  in  them,  or  accounts  of  facts  which  were 
never  done  at  all.  Julian,  the  son  of  Theurgus,  is  said  to 
have  caused  the  heaven  to  be  black  with  clouds,  and  a  vast 
shower  to  fall  with  terrible  thunders  and  lightning,  (ro<l>b^ 
rivl,  by  some  magic  art ;  but  others  think  that  Amuphis  the 
Egyptian  philosopher  performed  this  miracle  V  Such  as  this 
are  the  relations  of  the  heathen  wonders :  no  certainty  of 
the  performer  of  them,  and  nothing  but  a  vague  and  unde- 
termined conjecture  how  they  could  be  performed.  This 
fact  may  as  well  be  ascribed  to  Amuphis  as  to  Julian,  and 
was  certainly  true  of  neither;  being  probably  the  account 
of  Elijah's  obtaining  rain  in  the  time  of  Ahab**,  falsely 
ascribed  to  one  or  other  of  these  heathens,  in  order  to  raise 
the  credit  of  the  heathen  learning.     But  it  will  be  asked, 

II.  Did  the  Egyptian  magicians  really  perform  those 
wonders  which  are  ascribed  to  them !  Some  learned  writers 
have  imagined,  that  there  was  not  any  real  transmutation, 
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wlien  the  rods  of  the  Egyptian  magicians  were  pretended  to 
be  turned  into  serpents  c;  and  that  they  did  not  really  turn 
water  into  blood**,  or  produce  frogs*,  or  exhibit  any  real 
miracle  in  their  opposition  to  Moses;  but  that  they  either 
plftyed  their  parts  as  jugglers,  pretending  to  do  what  they 
really  did  not  do ;  or  that  some  daemons  assisted  them,  and, 
by  their  power  over  the  air,  enabled  them  to  deceive  the 
sight  of  the  beholders,  and  to  cause  phantoms,  or  delusive 
appearances  of  what  was  really  not  done,  though  it  seemed 
to  be  performed  in  the  sight  of  Pharaoh,  and  those  who 
were  present  with  him.     Many  of  the  Fathers  of  the  Chris- 
tian Church  are  cited  as  abettors  of  this  opinion',  and  Jo- 
sephus  is  said  to  favoiur  it^:  but  certainly  we  have  little 
reason  to  admit   it.     As  to  the   magicians   imposing  upon 
Pharaoh  by  artifice  and  pretence,  I  cannot  see  how  they 
could  possibly  do  it,  without  giving  Moses  and  Aaron  an 
opportunity  of  detecting  the  cheat,  and  exposing  them  to 
Pharaoh  and  his  people.     Elijah  found  it  no  great  difficulty 
to  detect  the  false  pretences  of  the  priests  of  Baal,  when 
they  pretended  by  prayer  to  bring  fire  from  heaven,  but 
could  not  really  obtain  it^     In  the   same  manner  Moses 
would,  without  doubt,  have   brought   the   artifices  of  the 
Egyptian  magicians  to  a  trial,  which  would  have  detected 
the  cheat,  if  the  wonders,  which  they  pretended  to  perform, 
had  been  only  pretended,  and  not  really  performed  by  them. 
And  as  to  their  being  able  to  exhibit  appearances  of  ser- 
pents, frogs,  and  blood,  when  no  such  things  really  were  in 
being,  but  only  appeared  to  be,  by  the  air  being  so  directed 
by  the  agency  of  beings  which  had  power  over  it,  as  to 
affect  Pharaoh   and  his   subjects  in  such  a  manner,  as  to 
cause  them  to  think  they  saw  the  magicians'  rods  turned 
into   serpents,  frogs   produced,   and    water    converted    into 
blood,  when  none  of  these   things   were   really  done:    to 
this  I  answer,  that  to  argue  in  this  manner,  is  indeed  to  be 
unwilling  to   allow  the  Egyptian  magicians  to  be  able  to 


c  Exodus  vii.  f  See  Pool's  Synops.  Crit.  in  loc. 

d  Ver.  33.  tl  Joseph.  Antiq.  «fud.  1.  ii.  c.  13. 
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perform  a  true  miracle,  and  yet  at  the  same  time  it  supposes 
them  to  have  performed  wonders,  of  which  we  can  giye  as 
little  account  as  of  a  miracle.  Let  any  one  try  to  give  a 
satisfactory  account  how  any  magician  could,  by  a  power 
over  the  air,  either  by  himself,  or  by  the  assistance  of  a 
daemon,  represent  to  the  naked  view  of  the  beholders,  in 
opposition  to  a  true  miracle,  serpents,  frogs,  and  water  con- 
verted into  blood ;  nay,  and  so  represent  them,  as  diat  the 
fictitious  appearances  should  not  be  distinguishable  from  the 
real,  but  should  bear  to  be  seen  with  them  at  one  and  the 
same  time,  in  the  same  light,  in  the  same  view,  (for  so  the 
rods  of  the  magicians  turned  into  serpents  certainly  were, 
when  Aaron's  rod  swallowed  up  their  rods*;)  I  say,  let  any 
one  try  to  give  a  reasonable  account  of  this  fancy,  and  he 
will  quickly  see,  that  he  may  more  reasonably  suppose  the 
magicians  able  to  perform  a  true  and  real  transmutation, 
than  to  ascribe  to  them  such  imaginary  powers  as  this  sup- 
position requires;  and  which,  if  they  could  be  conceived, 
can  tend  only  to  destroy  the  certainty  of  all  appearances 
whatever.  The  account  which  Moses  gave  of  the  miracles 
performed  by  himself  and  Aaron,  and  of  what  the  magicians 
performed  by  their  enchantments,  does  not  hint  any  dif- 
ference as  to  the  reality  of  the  performances  of  either  of 
them;  and  undoubtedly  the  rods  of  the  magicians  were 
truly  and  really  turned  to  serpents,  as  well  as  the  rod  of 
Aaron,  and  were  truly  and  really  swallowed  up  by  Aaron's 
rod.  The  frogs  which  the  magicians  produced  were  true 
real  living  frogs,  as  well  as  those  produced  by  Moses ;  and 
the  magicians  certainly  turned  water  into  blood  truly  and 
really  as  Moses  himself  did.  There  can  be  nothing  offered 
from  the  sacred  history,  to  suppose  the  one  appearances 
more  real  than  the  other ;  and  if  a  believer  of  revelation 
will  argue  the  magicians'  performances  to  be  only  phantasms, 
or  deceptions  of  the  sight  of  the  beholders ;  why  may  not 
an  unbeliever  with  equal  assurance  argue  all  that  Moses  did 
to  be  of  the  same  sort!  Nothing  but  the  most  extravagant 
scepticism  can  be  built  upon  so  wild  a  supposition.    But, 

i  Exodus  Tii.  12. 
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III.  If  there  were  no  secret  arts,  no  occult  sciences,  by 
the  study  of  which  the  Egyptian  magicians  might  think 
themselves  able  to  perform  these  wonders ;  how  could 
Pharaoh  imagine  that  his  magicians  could  perform  them^ 
or  how  could  they  themselves  be  so  weak  or  so  vain  as  to 
attempt  them  ?  I  answer :  We  read  of  no  miracles  of  this 
sort  ever  performed  in  the  world  before  this  time.  God 
had  discovered  his  will  to  mankind  by  revelation  in  all  ages. 
In  the  first  and  most  early  times  by  voices  or  dreams :  from 
Abraham's  time  the  Lord  appeared  frequently  to  his  ser- 
vants. But  no  such  wonders  as  were  done  in  Egypt,  in  the 
sight  of  Pharaoh,  are  recorded  to  have  ever  been  performed 
in  the  world  before,  so  that  they  were  a  new  thing,  un- 
doubtedly surprising  to  all  that  saw  them.  And  accord- 
ingly we  find  that  Moses,  when  he  saw  the  bush  on  fire, 
and  not  consumed,  was  amazed,  and  turned  aside  to  see  this 
great  eighty  why  the  hush  was  not  burned^:  and  when  God 
turned  his  rod  into  a  serpent,  Moses  was  terrified,  and  fied 
from  it^  God  had  not  as  yet  enabled  any  person  to  work 
wonders  as  Moses  and  Aaron  did  in  Egypt;  and  therefore 
Pharaoh^  upon  seeing  these  things  performed,  might  well 
inquire  whether  his  magicians  could  do  such  things  as 
these;  and  the  magicians  might  without  absurdity  try 
whether  they  could  or  no.  God  had  before  this  time  fre- 
quently revealed  himself  to  his  servants  by  dreams,  by 
voices,  by  sending  angels,  or  by  appearing  to  them.  And 
the  world  in  general  was  in  these  days  full  of  belief  of  the 
truth  of  such  revelations,  until,  as  human  learning  increased, 
the  conceit  of  science  falsely  so  called  seduced  the  learned 
to  think  themselves  able,  by  philosophy  and  speculation, 
to  delineate  a  religion  of  nature  sufficient  to  render  reve- 
lation unnecessary  and  superfluous.  The  Egyptians  began 
early,  and  had  proceeded  far  in  this  false  way  of  thinking : 
instead  of  one  God,  and  one  Lord,  whom  Abraham  and  his 
descendants  worshipped,  they  corrupted  their  fidth  very 
near  as  early  as  Abraham's  days*" ;  and  admitted,  that  there 
was  indeed  a  supreme  Deity  presiding^  over  the  universe, 

k  Exodus  iii.  3.        1  Exodus  iv.  3.        m  See  vol.  i.  b.  v.  vol.  ii.  b.  tu. 
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(for  this  I  think  the  heathens  never  really  denied,  though 
the  grossness  of  polytheism,  which  time  introduced,  greatly 
obscured  their  knowledge  of  even  this  truth,)  but  they 
imagined  they  had  reason  to  think,  that  the  planets  and 
elements  were  gods  also",  and  governed  the  world  by  their 
influence,  though  subject  to  the  fate^,  will,  or  direction  of 
the  supreme  God.  And  as  to  what  was  generally  believed 
of  dreams,  visions,  and  revelations,  which  had  been  made  to 
men,  the  learned  in  these  times  thought  as  freely  about 
them  as  our  modem  querists.  The  belief  of  them  was  ^f 
service  to  the  legislators,  who  knew  how  to  make  them  a 
state-engine  to  govern  their  people  byP;  but  they  thought 
themselves  wise  enough  to  know,  that  they  were  occasioned 
8ine  Deo,  in  a  natural  way,  by  the  planetary  and  elementary 
influences;  and  that  they  were  made  a  part  of  their  relir 
gion  only  for  the  utility  of  their  popular  influence^,  and 
for  reasons  of  state,  for  the  government  of  kingdoms  ^ 
Hitherto  the  Egyptians  had  proceeded;  and  had  Moses 
come  to  them,  and  could  only  have  assured  them  that  he 
had  received  a  command  from  God  in  a  dream,  or  by  a 
vision,  or  by  a  voice,  or  any  other  revelation,  neither  Pha- 
raoh nor  his  wise  men  would  have  regarded  him  at  all,  but 
have  concluded  that  some  natural  prodigy  had  happened; 
for  such  they  would  most  probably  have  imagined  the  bush 
on  fire  to  be,  and  have  supposed  that  Moses  had  made  a 


n  Mundum — habere  mentem^  qute  et  ZutriJfku/jLowUu  vpi^t  rh  ov/t^fyw  dafrmrdr 
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political  use  of  it ;  and  for  this  reason  Pharaoh  bade  him  8?^ew 
a  miracle;  knowing  that  if  the  Deity  really  sent  him,  he 
could  give  this  proof  of  it.  Hereupon  God  enabled  Moses 
to  work  several  very  extraordinary  signs  and  wonders,  such 
as  had  never  been  seen  or  heard  of  in  the  world  before: 
upon  seeing  which,  Pharaoh  very  naturally  consulted  his 
magi,  and  they  tried  all  the  mystical  operations,  and  ex- 
amined all  the  schemes,  which  their  systems  of  science  fur- 
nished, to  see  whether  these  things  could  be  done  or  ac- 
counted for  by  any  natural  influences,  or  human  learning; 
and  after  several  trials,  acknowledged  that  they  could  not, 
but  that  they  were  the  eflfect  of  an  omnipotent  hand,  the 
finger  of  Ood^.    But, 

lY.  If  the  Egyptian  magicians  had  no  mystical  arts,  by 
the  use  of  which  they  could  really  turn  their  rods  into  ser- 
pents, produce  frogs,  and  change  water  into  blood;  how 
came  they  to  succeed  in  these  attempts  which  they  made  in 
opposition  to  Moses !  We  have  no  reason  to  think  that  the 
king  knew  the  works  which  he  employed  his  magicians  to 
try  to  perform,  to  be  within  the  reach  of  any  art  they  were 
masters  of,  because  he  ordered  them  to  try  to  perform  them ; 
rather,  on  the  contrary,  he  ordered  them  to  try  to  perform 
them,  that  he  might  know  whether  art  could  eflfect  them  or 
no,  or  whether  they  were  indeed  true  miracles.  Kings  were 
wont  in  all  extraordinary  cases,  where  any  thing  happened 
which  was  thought  ominous  or  surprising,  to  send  for  their 
priests  and  learned  professors,  and  to  order  them  to  answer 
the  difficulties  that  perplexed  them.  And  though  much 
was  pretended  to,  yet  they  had  not  yet  advanced  so  far  in 
the  true  knowledge  of  nature,  but  that  kings  sometimes 
thought  they  might  require  of  their  magi  things  impossible. 
We  have  an  instance  of  this  in  the  Book  of  Daniels  Nebu- 
chadnezzar dreamed  a  dream,  and  forgot  it;  and  required 
his  magi  not  only  to  tell  him  the  meaning  of  his  dream, 
but  to  find  out  what  his  dream  was ;  and  though  the  Chal- 
dseans  answered  him,  that  no  man  upon  earth  could  do  it^  and 
that  no  king,  lord^  or  ruler,  had  ever  asked  such  a  thing  of  any 

s  Bxodofl  yiii.  19.  ^  Daniel  ii. 
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majfidan,  asirologer,  or  ChaldtBan;  yet  the  king  was  so  reso* 
Intely  set  upon  compelling  them  to  use  their  utmost  endea- 
Yours,  that  he  resolved  and  commanded  to  destroy  all  the  magi^ 
or  wise  mem  of  BabyUm.    In  these  cases  the  magi  might 
try  all  possible  experiments,  though  they  had  no  reason  to 
hope  for  success  firom  them.     2.  It  does  not  appear  from  the 
magicians  here  trying  their  experiments,  and  succeeding  in 
them»  that  they  thought  at  first  that  their  arts  would  be 
effectual,  and  that  they  should  be  able  to  perform   such 
works  as  Moses  and  Aaron  had  done.    The  priests  of  Baal, 
in  the  time  of  Elijah^,  had  no  reason  to  think  that  the 
invocations  of  their  god,  or  the  cutting   themselves   with 
knives  and  lancers,  would  produce  the  fire  from  heaven  to 
consume  their  sacrifice ;  but  yet  they  tried  all  the  artifices 
they  could  think  of  firom  morning  until  evening.     So  here 
the   Egyptians   had  no  reason   to  think  their  incantations 
would  produce  serpents;   but  they  would  try  all  expeii- 
ments,  in  order  to  judge  further  of  the  matter ;  and,  upon 
their  attempting,  God  was  pleased  in  some  cases  to  give  an 
unexpected  success  to  their  endeavours,  in  order  to  serve 
and  carry  on  his  own  purposes  and  designs  by  it.     Eor, 
3.  The  success  they  had  was  certainly  unexpected,  as  evi- 
dently appears  by  their  not  being  able  to  follow  Moses  in  all 
his  miracles.    They  produced  serpents  and  frogs,  and  con- 
verted water  into  blood ;  but  when  they  attempted  to  produce 
the  lice,  they  could  not  do  it.     It  is  here  evident  that  the 
magicians  did  not  know  the  extent  of  their  powers,  if  they 
can  be  conceived  to  have  had  any;  for  they  attempted  to 
equal  Moses  in  all  his  performances;   but  upon  trial  they 
found  they  could  do  some,  but  in  others,  though  not  a  whit 
more  difficult,  they  could  not  obtain  any  success  at  all.     Had 
they  had  any  effectual  rules  of  art  or  science  to  work  by, 
they  would  at  first,  without  trial,  have  known  what  to  at- 
tempt, and  what  not;  but,  in  truth,  they  had  no  arts  to  per- 
form any  thing  of  this  sort.     In  some  instances  God  was 
pleased  to  give  a  success,  which  they  litde  expected,  to  their 
endeavours,  and  which  they  were  so  far  from  resting  satisfied 
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with,  that  they  took  the  first  opportunity  that  was  given 
them,  when  their  attempts  failed,  to  acknowledge  that 
Moses  was  certainly  assisted  by  the  divine  power. 

Moses  and  Aaron  went  the  third  time  to  Pharaoh,  and 
urged  again  the  demand  they  had  made  for  his  dismissing 
the  Israelites;  and,  as  a  iiirther  sign  that  God  had  really 
sent  them,  upon  Aaron's  stretching  out  his  hand,  and 
touching  the  waters  of  the  river  with  his  rod,  all  the  waters 
in  the  land  of  Egypt  were  turned  into  blood,  and  continued 
so  for  seven  days,  so  that  the  fish  died,  and  the  Egyptians 
could  get  no  water  to  drink*;  but  Pharaoh,  finding  that  his 
magicians  could  turn  water  into  blood,  was  not  convinced 
by  this  miracle,  and  so  refused  to  part  with  the  Israelites. 

Some  time  after,  Moses  and  Aaron  came  again  to  him,  re- 
quiring the  dismission  of  the  people,  and  withal  assuring  him, 
that  if  he  did  not  grant  it,  they  should  bring  a  great  plague 
of  frogs  upon  all'  the  land;  and  in  order  hereto  Moses  di- 
rected Aaron  to  stretch  his  rod  again  over  the  waters,  upon 
f  doing  which  there  came  up  abundance  of  frogs,  so  as  to  cover 
^Ihe  land  of  Egypt,  and  to  swarm  in  the  houses,  bedcham- 
bers, upon  the  beds,  in  the  ovens,  and  kneading-troughs  of 
the  Egyptians  y:  but  here  it  also  happened  that  the  magi- 
cians also  produced  frogs,  so  that  Pharaoh  was  not  much  in- 
fluenced by  this  miracle  z. 

There  were  several  other  miracles  wrought  by  Moses  and 
Aaron  in  Egypt  after  the   same  manner.     The  swarms  of 


3E  Exodus  yii.  15 — 25.     Pharaoh  is  Bnt  the  Egyptians  used  these  purilica- 

here  mentioned  to   go  down  in  the  tions  twice  every  day,  says  Herodotus, 

morning  to  the  river.     It  is  probable  9\s  rris  ^fi^pas  iKdffrriSt  «cai  Sis  iKdarris 

that  the  Egyptians  accounted  it  a  ne-  yvKT65.  lib.  ii.  c.  37.    Chseremon  says, 

cessary  part  of  religion  to  purify  them-  thrice  every  day,  [i^tAo^rro  ^XP¥  **^ 

sebres  every  morning,  by  washing  in  r^Koi'niMyKcdirpb&oiirrov^Kc^'wpittCnyov, 

the  liver,     "^^rgil  represents  iEneas  as  ap.  Porphyr.  w*pl  a-wox- 1.  iv.  J.  7-]  ^J»«J^ 

fAinlring  guch  a  purification  necessary,  they  came  firom  bed  in  the  morning, 

before  he  might  touch  the  Trojan  ta-  just  before  dinner,  and  at  night  when 

crOf  having  polluted  himself  in  battle;  they  went  to  sleep.     Moses  was  her© 

he  says  to  his  father  Anchises,  directed  to  go  to  Pharaoh  in  the  mom- 

^  ^_^  inff,  at  his  going  out  to  the  water;   so 

e'nrt«''  ^^^  ^"^  ""*"'  P«trlo«que  ^^  pfaaraoh  toi  here  going  to  per- 

MefbSloTtaato  digressum,  et  e«de  recentt,  form  the  morning  purification. 
Attrectare  ndas,  donee  me  flumlne  vivo  ^  Exodus  vm.  3—6. 
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lice*;  the  murrain  upon  the  Egyptian  cattle^;  the  plagae 
of  the  flies®;  the  boils  inflicted  upon  not  only  the  Egyptian 
people^  but  upon  the  magicians  also<l ;  the  terrible  rain  and 
hail,  and  fire  mingled  with  hail<: ;  the  plague  of  the  locusts  f; 
and  the  darkness  for  three  daysS;  all  these  things  being 
caused  at  the  word  of  Moses  exceedingly  perplexed  the 
king.  He  found  that  all  the  powers,  art,  and  learning  of 
his  magicians  could  not  perform  these  miracles;  nay,  upon 
attempting  one  of  them,  they  themselves  confessed  to  him 
that  it  was  done  by  the  finger  of  Ood\  and  in  the  plague 
of  the  boils  the  magicians  themselves  were  afflicted  ^  and 
could  not  stand  before  Moses,  because  of  (he  boil;  for  the  boU 
was  upon  the  magicians^  and  all  the  Egyptians,  The  king^s 
heart  was  several  times  almost  overcome:  he  oflTered  the 
Israelites  leave  to  sacrifice  to  the  Lord  their  God,  provided 
they  would  do  it  in  Egypt^:  but  to  this  Moses  answered, 
that  their  religion  was  so  diflTerent  from  the  Egyptian,  that 
were  they  to  perform  the  offices  of  it  in  Egypt,  the  people 
would  be  so  oflPended,  as  to  rise  against  them  and  stone  themi. 
Afterwards  Pharaoh  would  have  permitted  them  to  go  out 
of  Egypt^  provided  the  adult  persons  only  would  go,  and 
that  they  would  leave  their  children  behind  them  as 
pledges  of  their  return"^:  but  upon  Moses  insisting  to  have 
the  people  go  unth  their  young  and  with  their  oldt  with 
their  sons  and  with  their  daughters,  with  iheir  flocks  and  with 
their  herds,  Pharaoh  was  incensed  against  him,  and  having 
severely  threatened  him,  ordered  him  to  be  turned  out  of 
his  presence".  Afterwards,  Pharaoh  was  willing  that  all  the 
people  should  go,  only  that  they  should  let  their  flocks  and 
their  herds  be  stayed®;  very  probably  knowing  that  they 
could  not  go  far  without  sustenance,  and  that  if  they  left  all 
their  flocks  and  their  herds,  they  must  soon  return  again; 
for  what  nation  would  receive  or  maintain  with  their  own 

*  Exodofl  yiii.  i6.  h  Exodus  viii.  19. 
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product  and  provisions  so  numerous  a  people?  or  how  or 
where  could  they  subsist,  if  their  flocks  and  herds  were  left 
behind  them?  So  that  the  leave  of  departing,  which  Pha- 
raoh offered,  would  soon  have  been  of  no  service ;  and  there- 
fore Moses  rejected  it,  and  required  that  their  cattle  also 
should  go  with  them,  and  not  an  hoof  be  left  behind^:  but  upon 
Moses's  requiring  this,  Pharaoh  grew  exceeding  angry,  and 
charged  him  to  get  him  away,  and  never  attempt  to  see  him 
more;  for  that  if  he  did,  he  would  certainly  put  him  to 
death  **. 

Thus  was  this  unhappy  prince,  by  the  obstinacy  of  his 
heart,  carried  on,  through  many  great  misfortunes  to  himself 
and  people,  at  length  to  his  ruin.  He  had  all  along  suffi- 
cient means  of  conviction.  When  his  magicians'  rods  were 
turned  into  serpents,  and  Aaron's  rod  swallowed  up  their 
rods,  how  would  a  circumstance,  far  less  remarkable  and 
extraordinary,  have  moved  him,  if  what  Moses  required  had 
not  been  disagreeable  ta  him  !  In  several  of  the  plagues, 
that  were  inflicted  upon  him  and  bis  people,  Pharaoh  was 
compelled  to  make  application  to  Moses,  to  entreat  the 
Lord  his  God  to  remove  the  evil^;  and  in  others,  the  king 
himself  was  nice  and  exact  in  inquiring,  whether  the 
Israelites  did  suffer  in  them  with  his  people  or  no;  and 
found,  upon  examination,  that  God  had  distinguished  the 
Israelites  from  the  Egyptians,  and  that  they  were  not  par- 
takers  in  the  remarkable  calamities  inflicted  upon  the  land  ^. 
I  might  add  the  particular  confession  of  the  magicians,  that 
Moses's  works  were  the  finger  of  God^;  and  observe  how 
the  magicians  themselves  suffered  in  the  plague  of  the 
boils;  and  how  Moses  was  able,  at  any  time  or  hour,  to 
obtain  from  God  a  removal  of  the  plagues  upon  Pharaoh's 
address  for  it.  How  could  the  king,  if  he  attended  at  all 
to  these  circumstances,  not  be  entirely  convinced  by  them  ? 
And  yet  I  do  not  see  that  we  have  any  reason  to  think  that 
he  fully  believed  that  Moses  was  really  and  truly  sent  from 

P  Exodus  X.  25.  B  Exodus  viii.  21.  ix.  7,  26.  andx.  23. 
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God  to  him  upon  the  message  which  he  had  delivered. 
There  were  many  of  the  servants  of  Pharaoh  that  regarded 
not  the  word  of  the  Lord,  hut  left  their  servants  and  cattle 
in  the  field,  when  Moses  had  threatened  the  rain  and  fire 
and  hail  to  destroy  them".  Undoubtedly,  after  all  that 
had  been  done  before  this,  these  men  did  not  believe  that 
any  such  storm  would  happen ;  and  after  this,  and  after 
the  inflicting  another  plague,  the  Egyptians  only  thought 
Moses  to  be  a  snare  to  them';  a  snare  which  Pharaoh 
seemed  to  think  he  might  perhaps  ft'ee  his  people  from,  if 
he  put  him  to  death  X.  All  the  effect  which  Moses'^s  mi- 
racles seem  to  have  had  was,  not  that  the  power  of  God  was 
at  last  revered  or  acknowledged  by  Pharaoh  or  his  people, 
but  the  man  Moses  was  very  great  in  the  land  of  Egypt^  in  the 
sight  of  Pharaoh^ s  servants^  and  in  the  sight  of  the  people  *  .• 
they  admired  the  man  as  far  superior  to  their  own  magi- 
cians ;  but  what  he  had  done  had  no  true  influence  for  the 
end  for  which  it  was  intended.  For  we  may  reasonably 
suppose,  that  when  Pharaoh  and  his  army  pursued  the  Israel- 
ites to  the  Bed  sea,  though  they  were  terribly  struck  at  first 
at  the  death  of  their  firstborn,  and  therefore  had  dismissed 
them ;  yet,  when  they  came  to  consider  more  at  leisure  what 
they  had  done,  it  is  probable  they  believed  at  last  that  they 
had  been  imposed  upon  more  by  the  art  of  Moses  than  any 
true  and  real  power  of  God  exerted  for  the  deliverance  of 
his  people ;  and  for  that  reason  they  went  after  them  to  re- 
take them,  or  to  revenge  themselves  upon  them.  I  am  sen- 
sible it  may  be  asked,  how  could  men  of  common  sense  and 
understanding  be  so  wonderftJly  absurd!  But  I  answer; 
sense  and  understanding  are  not  the  only  requisites  to  make 
men  judge  rightly  of  even  clear  and  very  evident  truths. 
The  inspired  writer  most  justly  advises,  to  UJce  heed  of  an  ecU 
heart  of  unheUef^:  Out  of  the  heart  are  the  issues  of  Ufe\ 
Our  passions  and  affections  have  a  very  powerful  influence 
over  us;   and  where  they  are  not  carefully  managed  and 
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governed^  it  is  amazing  to  see  how  the  slightest  evasions  will 
pass  for  most  weighty  and  conclusive  arguments ;  and  how 
the  brightest  and  most  apparent  evidences  of  truths  will  be 
thought  to  be  of  little  moment  even  to  persons  of  the 
greatest  sense  and  sagacity  in  other  matters  where  their  in- 
terest or  their  humours  do  not  contradict  the  truths  which 
are  offered  to  them.  Pharaoh's  fault  was  in  his  heart ;  and 
that  made  him  unfortunate  in  the  use  of  his  understanding. 
The  Israelites  were  numerous  and  serviceable  slaves^  and  it 
was  a  terrible  shock  and  diminution  to  his  wealth  and  gran- 
deur to  dismiss  them;  and  not  being  able  to  reconcile  his 
inclinations  to  the  thoughts  of  parting  with  them,  the 
▼ague  and  ill-grounded  learning  of  the  times  he  lived  in 
was  thought  to  afford  arguments  sufficient  to  take  off  the 
force  of  all  the  miracles  that  were  offered  to  induce  him  to 
it.  It  is  no  very  hard  matter  to  judge  of  truth,  if  we 
are  but  sincerely  disposed  to  embrace  it;  If  any  man  will  do 
God's  will,  he  will  know  of  the  doctrine^  whether  it  he  of  God"". 
A  common  capacity,  and  an  ordinary  share  of  understand- 
ing, will  afford  light  enough,  if  evil  passions  do  not  make 
Ae  light  that  is  in  us  to  become  darkness:  but  if  our  heart  is 
not  duly  disposed  to  embrace  the  truth,  neither  may  we  be 
persuaded,  by  the  greatest  arguments  and  demonstrations 
that  can  be  offered  for  it,  even  though  we  have  uncommon 
abilities  to  judge  of  and  understand  the  force  of  what  is 
represented  to  us. 

Some  writers  have  imagined,  that  the  incompliance  of 
Pharaoh  was  an  effect  of  temper  produced  in  him  by  God 
himself.  They  endeavour  to  support  their  opinion  by  the 
many  expressions  of  Moses,  that  God  hardened  Pharaoh's 
Jieart*^ ;  and  by  St.  Paul's  seeming  to  represent,  from  what  is 
recorded  by  Moses,  that  God  raised  up  Pharaoh  on  purpose 
to  makS  him  a  terrible  example  of  his  power  and  vengeance 
to  the  whole  worlds  But,  i.  God  is  said  in  Scripture  to  do 
many  things,  which  are  permitted  by  him  to  come  to  pass 
in  the  ordinary  and  common  course  of  things;  according  to 

c  John  vii.  17. 
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which  manner  of  expression  God  may  be  said  to  harden  Pha- 
raoh*8  hearty  only  because  he  did  not  interpose,  but  suffered 
him  to  be  carried  on  by  the  bent  of  his  own  passions  to  that 
inflexible  obstinacy  which  proved  his  nun.  And  in  this 
sense,  perhaps,  we  may  interpret  the  words  of  St  Paul  f. 
Therefore  hath  he  mercy  on  whom  he  tcill  have  mercy  ^  and 
whom  he  will  he  hardeneth.  God  had  not  so  much  mercy  upon 
Pharaoh  as  to  prevent  his  being  hardened,  and  therefore  in 
this  sense  is  said  to  have  hardened  him.  2.  It  is  plain  that 
Moses,  unto  whom  God  used  these  expressions  about  Pha- 
raoh, understood  them  in  this  sense,  from  many  parts  of  his 
behaviour  to  him ;  and  especially  from  his  earnestly  entreat- 
ing him  to  be  persuaded,  and  to  let  the  people  go.  If  Moses 
had  known  or  thought  that  God  had  doomed  Pharaoh  to 
unavoidable  ruin,  what  room  or  opportunity  could  there  be 
for  to  endeavour  to  persuade  him  to  avoid  it?  But  that 
Moses  attempted,  with  all  possible  application,  to  make  an 
impression  upon  Pharaoh  for  his  good,  is  very  evident  from 
the  following  passage,  which  if  rightly  translated  would  be 
very  clear  and  expressive.  And  Moses  said  unto  Pharaoh, 
Olory  cfoer  me,  when  shall  I  entreat  for  thee  and  for  thy  ser* 
vants — ^?  The  translating  the  Hebrew  words  hUhpaar  gnalaiy 
glory  oter  me,  makes  the  sense  of  the  place  very  obscure ; 
the  true  rendering  the  words  would  be.  Do  me  glory  or  ho- 
nour, i.  e.  believe  me,  which  will  be  to  my  honotur  in  the 
sight  of  the  people ;  and  the  whole  of  what  passed  between 
Pharaoh  and  Moses  at  this  time,  if  rightly  translated,  is  to 
this  purpose :  *'  Then  Pharaoh  called  for  Moses  and  Aaron, 
^^  and  said.  Entreat  the  LORD,  that  he  may  take  away  the 
"  frogs  from  me — ,  and  I  will  let  the  people  go,  that  they  may 
'*  do  sacrifice  unto  the  LORD.  And  Moses  said.  Do  me  the 
*'  honour  to  believe  me,  when  I  shall  entreat  for  thee,  and 
'*  for  thy  servants. — And  Pharaoh  said.  To-morrow  I  wilL 
'^  And  Moses  said,  Be  it  according  to  thy  word^."  Moses 
here  made  a  very  earnest  address  to  Pharaoh,  to  induce  him 
to  be  persuaded  to  part  with  the  people ;  which  he  certainly 
would  not  have  done,  if  he  had  thought  that  Pharaoh  could 
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no  ways  avoid  not  being  persuaded,  but  that  God  himself 
prevented  his  compliance,  on  purpose  to  bring  him  to  ruin. 
But  I  might  observe,  that  Moses  frequently  expresses  it,  that 
Pharaoh  hardened  his  own  heart*,  and  not  that  God  hard- 
ened it;  so  that  the  two  expressions,  God  hardened  Pha- 
raoh's heart,  and  Pharaoh  hardened  his  own  heart,  are  syno- 
nymous, and  mean  the  one  no  more  than  the  other ;  unless 
perhaps  it  may  be  said,  that  as  it  is  agreeable  to  the  Hebrew 
idiom  to  call  very  high  hills,  the  hills  of  Ood\  or  very  flou- 
rishing trees,  the  trees  of  the  Lord^;  so,  in  the  same  manner  of 
speaking,  it  might  be  said,  that  the  Lord  hardened  PharaoKs 
hearty  to  express,  that  it  was  exceedingly  and  beyond  mea- 
sure obdurate.  3.  The  expression  cited  by  St.  Paul  from 
Moses,  For  this  cause  have  I  raised  thee  up^  that  I  might  shew 
my  power  in  thee,  does  not  support  the  sense  which  these 
expositors  would  put  upon  it.  The  Hebrew  word  hegne^ 
madtika,  does  not  signify,  /  have  raised  thee  up^  or  brought 
thee  into  being,  but,  /  have  made  thee  to  stand  or  continue. 
The  LXX.  translate  the  place  very  justly,  ip€K€v  tovt<w  bieni' 
priOrjrfor  this  cause  thou  hast  been  preserved'^;  for  the  words  of 
Moses  were  not  designed  to  express  to  Pharaoh,  that  he  was 
bom  or  created  on  purpose  to  be  brought  to  ruin;  but  the 
reason  for  saying  the  words,  and  the  true  meaning  of  them, 
is  this:  Moses  had  wrought  several  miracles  before  Phar 
raoh,  but  they  had  had  no  effect  upon  him.  Hereupon 
Moses  delivered  to  him  a  severer  message,  threatening,  that 
God  would  send  all  his  plagues  upon  his  heart,  and  upon  his 
servants,  and  upon  his  people,  to  smite  him  with  pestilence, 
and  to  cut  him  off  from  the  earth ;  and  indeed  (continues 
he,  speaking  still  in  the  name  of  God)  for  this  cause  have  I 
preserved  thee  hitherto,  to  shew  in  thee  my  power ;  i.  e.  I 
had  cut  thee  off  sooner  for  tliy  obstinacy,  but  that  I  intended 
to  make  my  power  over  thee  more  conspicuous :  so  that  the 
words  only  signify,  that  Pharaoh  was  hitherto  preserved  by 
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the  forbearance  of  God,  to  be  a  more  remarkable  example ; 
not  that  he  was  bom  to  be  brought  to  min. 

Moses,  by  command  from  God,  went  once  more  to  Pharaoh. 
The  king  had  charged  him  never  to  see  his  £ace  more,  upon 
pain  of  death  ° ;  and  Moses  had  purposed  to  have  so  much 
regard  to  his  own  safety,  as  never  to  attempt  it<>;  but  upon 
God's  specially  commanding  him  to  go,  he  was  not  afraid; 
knowing,  that  he  that  sent  him  could  abundantly  protect 
him,  Moses  now  delivered  to  Pharaoh  the  severest  message 
he  had  ever  brought  himP ;  and  represented  to  him,  that  at 
midnight  God  would  strike  dead  the  first-bom  of  every 
femily  throughout  all  the  land  of  Egypt;  and  that  there 
should  hereupon  be  such  a  dread  and  terror  upon  all  the 
Egyptians,  that  they  should  come  to  him  in  the  most  sub* 
missive  manner,  and  beg  of  him  to  lead  the  people  out  of 
the  land :  and  after  that,  said  he,  I  shall  go.  Pharaoh  was 
in  a  great  rage  at  Moses  speaking  thus  to  him ;  but  Moses 
not  desiring  to  stay  only  to  incense  and  provoke  him,  turned 
away  and  left  him. 

It  is  surprising,  that  not  only  our  English,  but  all  the 
versions,  represent  Moses  to  be  the  person  here  said  to  be  in 
a  great  anger.  The  Vulgar  Latin  is  very  faulty;  we  there 
find  the  place  rendered,  Edvit  a  Pharaone  iraius  mnUs,'  '^  He 
"  went  out  from  Pharaoh  too  much  angry  <1,"  All  the  other 
versions  represent  him  as  exceedingly  incensed  against  the 
king ;  but  how  can  we  suppose  this  of  Moses,  who  was  very 
meek,  above  aB  the  men  which  were  upon  the  face  of  the 
earth.  Besides  that,  it  is  hard  to  imagine  he  should  carry 
himself  so  void  of  that  regard  and  respect,  which  he  could 
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not  but  think  it  his  duty  to  pay,  in  his  behaviour  to  the 
king  of  Egypt  in  his  own  kingdom.  Some  of  the  com- 
mentators insinuate,  that  Moses  was  thus  exceeding  angry^ 
and  incensed  against  Pharaoh^  because  he  was  made  a  god 
unto  Pharaoh^.  But  how  absurd  must  it  be  to  imagine, 
that  Moses  should  receive  any  character  from  the  Deity, 
that  would  justify  him  in  rudeness  and  misbehaviour  to  a 
ruler  of  a  kingdom !  Certainly  it  was  not  Moses  here,  but 
Pharaoh  who  was  in  the  passion.  Moses  undoubtedly  de- 
livered his  message  with  all  the  weight  and  authority  which 
the  divine  commission  he  had  received  required ;  and  yet  at 
the  same  time  behaved  himself  with  all  the  regard  asd  re- 
spect that  was  due  unto  the  king;  and  when  he  had  deli- 
vered what  he  had  to  say,  I^zea  menim  Pharaoh  lechari  aph: 
the  words  bechari  aph,  in  a  fury  ofanger^  belong  to  Pharaoh, 
and  not  to  Moses ;  and  the  place  ought  to  be  translated,  he 
went  out  from  Pharaoh  who  was  in  a  furious  anger. 

God  had  before  this  instructed  Moses  and  Aaron  to  direct 
the  people  to  prepare  the  Passover  s,  the  getting  all  things 
ready  for  which  took  up  near  four  days;  for  they  were 
to  begin  on  the  tenth  day  of  the  month  Abib^  and 
to  kill  the  lamb  on  the  fourteenth  day  in  the  evening"; 
and  accordingly  on  the  fourteenth  of  Abib  in  the  night* 
the  Israelites  eat  the  first  Passover,  and  at  midnight  they 
heard  a  great  cry  and  confusion  amongst  the  Egyptians; 
for  Pharaoh  and  his  princes^  and  his  people  found  that 
there  was  one  person  dead,  and  that  the  first-born,  without 
any  exception  or  difference  in  any  one  family,  in  every 
house  of  the  Egyptians.  They  came  immediately  to  Moses 
and  Aaron  in  a  great  fright  and  terror,  and  desired  them  to 
get  the  people  together,  and  to  take  their  flocks  and  their 


r  EzodnB  vii.  i.  bat  these  directions  were  given  before 

■  The  first  verse  of  chap.  zii.  does  the  tenth  day;  for  on  that  day  they 

not   imply   that   the  Lord    spake   to  began  to  prepare  for  the  Passover.     So 

Moses   about   the   Passover   after   he  that  the  former  part  of  this  chapter  is 

came  from  Pharaoh,  for  these  direc-  an  account  of  some  particulars  that 

tions  were  given  before  he  went;   for  had  passed,  but  were  not  related  his- 

he  went  to  Pharaoh  the  day  on  which  torically  in  their  phice. 

he  told  him,   that   at   midnight  God  t  Exodus  xii.  3. 

would  slay  the  first-born,  namely,  on  u  Ver.  6. 

the  fourteenth  of  the   month  Abib :  z  Ver.  7. 
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herds^  and  all  that  belonged  to  them,  and  be  gone ;  and  the 
Egyptians  were  urgent  upon  the  people^  that  they  might  tend 
them  out  of  the  land  in  haste^for  they  said^  We  be  all  dead 
menV,  Hereupon  ^oses  took  the  bones  of  Joseph,  which 
his  brethren  had  sworn  to  him  should  be  carried  with  them 
out  of  Egypt:  and  the  Israelites  began  to  journey  in  the 
morning,  and  on  the  morrow,  after  the  Passover,  on  the 
fifteenth  day  of  the  month,  they  travelled  from  Rameses  to 
Succoth^,  about  ten  or  twelve  miles.  Here  they  made  a 
stop,  reviewed  their  company,  and  found  that  they  were  six 
hundred  thousand  besides  children^.  In  this  manner  the 
Israelites  were  brought  out  of  Egypt ;  a  transaction  so  won- 
derful and  extraordinary,  that  the  heathen  historians  could 
not  avoid  taking  some  notice  of  it.  Justin,  the  epitomizer  of 
Trogus  Pompeius,  gives  us  hints  of  it  in  his  account  of  the 
history  of  the  Jewish  nation^.  He  tells  us,  that  some  time 
after  the  birth  of  Moses,  "  the  Egyptians  had  the  leprosy 
^'  amongst  them ;  that  upon  consulting  their  oracle  for 
"  a  cure,  they  were  directed  to  send  away  all  the  infected 
"  persons  out  of  the  land,  under  the  conduct  of  Moses. 
^'  Moses  undertook  the  command  of  them,  and  at  his  leav- 
"  ing  Egypt  stole  away  the  Egyptian  sacra.  The  Egyp- 
"  tians  pursued  them  in  order  to  recover  their  sacra,  but 
"  were  compelled  by  storms  to  return  home  again.  Moses 
'^  in  seven  days  passed  the  desert  of  Arabia,  and  brought  the 
*'  people  to  Sinai."  This  account  is  indeed  short,  imperfect, 
and  full  of  mistakes;  but  so  are  the  heathen  accounts  of 
the  Jews  and  their  affairs.  If  the  reader  peruses  the  whole 
of  what  Justin  says  of  the  Jews,  he  will  see  that  his  account 
of  them  is  all  of  a  piece,  and  that  he  had  made  no  true  in- 
quiry into  their  history:  however,  aft;er  all  the  mistakes, 
which  either  the  misrepresentation  of  the  Egyptian  writers 
might  cause,  or  the  carelessness  and  want  of  examination  of 
other  historians  occasion,  thus  much  we  may  conclude  from 
Justin  to  be  on  all  hands  agreed;  that  the  Jews  were  sent 
out  of  Egypt  under  the  conduct  of  Moses,  that  the  Egyp- 


y  Exodus  xii.  33.  »  Exodus  xii.  37. 

K  Numbers  xxxiii.  3.  b  Justin.  Hist.  lib.  xvcn,  cap.  2. 
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tians  might  get  free  from  plagues  inflicted  upon  them  by 
the  divine  hand;  and  that,  after  they  were  dismissed,  the 
Egyptians  pursued  them,  but  were  disappointed  in  their 
pursuit,  not  by  force  of  arms,  but  by  obstructions  from  Pro- 
yidence,  in  the  direction  of  storms  and  weather  to  defeat 
them.  Justin  hints  so  many  points,  that  are  so  near  the 
truth,  in  the  several  parts  of  the  Jewish  history,  that  I  ima- 
gine^ if  due  pains  had  been  taken  to  examine,  he  would 
have  given  a  truer  account  of  this,  and  all  the  other  par- 
ticulars which  he  has  hinted  about  them  and  their  affairs. 

Justin  relates,  that  the  Jews  at  their  departure  stole  the 
Egyptian  sacra:  we  say,  they  borrowed  of  the  Egyptians 
jewels  of  siheTy  and  jewels  of  gold,  and  raiment^,  K  they 
borrowed  them,  we  cannot  say  that  they  had  any  design  of 
returning  them  again ;  and  therefore  the  injustice  may  be 
thought  the  same  as  if  they  stole  them.  Some  modem 
writers  have  taken  the  greatest  liberty  of  ridiculing  this 
particular,  and  are  pleased  in  thinking  that  it  affords  them 
a  considerable  objection  against  the  sacred  Scriptures :  for 
they  insinuate  with  more  than  ordinary  assurance,  that  no 
one  can,  consistently  with  plain  and  common  honesty,  which 
all  men  know  too  well  to  be  deceived  in,  suppose  God  Al- 
mighty to  direct  or  order  the  Israelites  to  borrow  in  this 
manner.  ^  The  wit  of  the  best  poet  is  not  sufficient  to  re- 
'^  concile  us  to  the  retreat  of  a  Moses  by  the  assistance  of 
**  an  Egyptian  loan,"  said  lord  Shaftesbury,  amongst  other 
things,  which  he  thought  might  bear  hard  against  the 
morality  of  the  sacred  history^.  Some  very  judicious  writers 
have  endeavoured  to  justify  the  Israelites  borrowing  of  the 
Egyptians:  but  I  shall  not  offer  any  of  their  arguments, 
because  I  cannot  find,  that  the  sacred  text  does  in  the  least 
hint  that  they  borrowed,  or  attempted  to  borrow,  any  thing 
of  them.  The  Hebrew  word,  which  our  translators  have 
rendered  barrow^  is  shaal^,  which  does  not  signify  to  bar- 
row, but  to  ask  one  to  give.     It   is  the  very  word  used 

c  ExodnB  xii.  35.  «  See  both  Exodus  iii.  22.  and  xii. 

d  Charact«rUtic8,  vol.  i.  p.  358.  ed.         35. 
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Psalm  ii.  8.  [Sheizl-ve  EttenaJi]  Ask  of  me,  and  I  unll  gite 
thee  the  heathen  for  thine  inheritance^  and  the  uttermost  parts 
of  the  earth  for  thy  possession:  and  the  £act  was  this ;  God 
had  told  Moses,  that  the  Israelites  should  not  go  out  of 
Egypt  empty^  but  that  every  woman  should  ask  her  neigh* 
hour,  and  the  person  she  lived  with,  to  give  her  jewels  and 
raiment,  and  that  he  would  dispose  the  Egyptians  to  give 
them^;  and  thus,  when  they  were  leaving  Egypt,  the  chil- 
dren of  Israel  asked  the  Egyptians  for  jewds  of  siher,  and 
jewels  of  gold,  and  raiment.  And  the  Lard  gave  the  people 
favour  in  the  sight  of  the  ^Egyptians,  so  that  they  gave  them 
what  they  asked  for  so  freely,  as  to  impoverish  themselves 
by  making  presents  to  them.  Josephus  represents  this  fiict 
agreeably  to  the  true  sense  of  the  sacred  text.  He  says 
that  the  Egyptians  [dcipois  re  rohs  ^Efipatovs  hCfumv  ol  fjiJ^v  vv^p 
Tov  Ti\iov  i^ekdelir  ol  bk  jcol  Korh  yeirviai^v  vpbs  airois  avETf' 
0€iav]  made  the  Hebrews  considerable  presents;  and  that 
some  did  so,  in  order  to  induce  them  to  go  the  sooner  away 
from  them ;  others  out  of  respect  to,  and  upon  account  of,  the 
acquaintance  they  had  had  with  them  6. 

The  exit  of  the  children  of  Israel  out  of  Egypt  was  four 
hundred  and  thirty  years  after  Abraham's  first  coming  into 
Canaan:  now  Abraham  came  into  Canaan  A.  M.  2083 \  so 
that  counting  four  hundred  and  thirty  years  forward  from 
that  year,  we  shall  fix  the  exit  A.  M.  2513,  and  that  is  the 
year  in  which  it  was  accomplished.  Our  English  translators 
have  rendered  the  lath  chapter  of  Exodus,  v.  40.  very  justly ; 
Now  the  sofouming  of  the  children  of  Israel^  who  dwelt  in  Egypt, 
was  four  hundred  and  thirty  years.  The  interlinear  transla- 
tion of  the  Hebrew  Bible,  and  the  Vulgar  Latin  version,  do 
both  misrepresent  the  true  sense  of  the  place,  by  rendering 
it  to  this  eflFect;  Now  the  inhabiting  of  the  children  of  Israel, 
whereby  they  inhabited  in  Egypt,  were  four  hundred  and  thirty 
years.  The  children  of  Israel  did  not  live  in  Egypt  four 
hundred  and  thirty  years;  for  they  came  into  Egypt  with 
Jacob  A.  M.  2298*,  and  they  went  out  of  Egypt  A.  M.  1513 ; 

'  Exodus  iii.  ^  See  toI.  L  b.  v.  p.  165. 

t  Joseph.  Antiq.  Jud.  lib.  ii.  c.  14.  ^  See  vol.  ii.  book  vii.  p.  383. 
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BO  that  they  lived  in  Egypt  but  two  hundred  and  fifteen 
years;  and  therefore  the  sojourning  of  the  children  of 
Israel  must  not  be  limited  to  their  living  in  Egypt  only, 
but  taken  in  a  more  general  sense,  and  extended  to  the 
time  of  their  living  in  Canaan ;  for  the  four  himdred  and 
thirty  years  here  mentioned  begin  from  Abraham's  first 
coming  into  Canaan*  The  Samaritan  text  has  the  verse 
thus ;  Now  ihe  inhabiting  of  the  children  of  Iwaely  and  their 
fathers^  whereby  they  inhabited  in  the  land  of  Canaan^  and  in 
the  land  of  Egypt,  were  fowr  hundred  and  tiiiriy  years.  The 
most  learned  dean  Prideaux  observes,  '^  that  the  additions 
''  herein  do  manifestly  mend  the  text,  and  make  it  more 
"  clear  and  intelligible,  and  add  nothing  to  the  Hebrew 
"  copy  but  what  must  be  understood  by  the  reader  to  make 
"  out  the  sense  thereof  ^  ;*'  and,  therefore,  why  may  we  not 
suppose  that  the  ancient  Hebrew  text  was  in  this  verse  the 
same  with  the  present  Samaritan,  and  that  the  words, 
which  the  Samaritan  text  now  has  in  this  place  more  than 
the  Hebrew,  have  been  dropped  by  some  transcribers? 
Josephus  fixes  the  time  of  the  Israelites'  departure  out  of 
Egypt  very  exactly.  He  says,  it  was  four  hundred  and 
thirty  years  afber  Abraham's  coming  into  Canaan,  and  two 
hundred  and  fifteen  years  aft^er  Jacob's  coming  into  Egypt  ^, 
both  which  accounts  suppose  it  A.  M.  2513,  the  year  above 
mentioned.  If  the  Pastors  came  into  Egypt,  A.  M.  2420,  as 
I  have  supposed,  then  the  exit  of  the  Israelites  will  be  nine- 
ty-three years  after  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  Salatis,  who 
was  the  first  of  the  Pastor-kings ;  and,  according  to  sir 
John  Marsham's  table  of  these  kings,  Apachnas  was  king  of 
Egypt  at  this  time« 

From  the  time  that  the  children  of  Israel  were  arrived  at 
Succoth,  to  their  getting  over  the  Red  sea  into  Midian,  it 
does  not  appear  that  Moses  led  them  one  step  by  his  own 
conduct  or  contrivance.  They  removed  from  Succoth  to 
Etham,  a  town  near  the  border  of  the  wilderness  of  Arabia ; 
from  thence  they  moved  back  into  the  mountainous  parts  of 

k  Prideaux,  Connect,  vol.  ii.  part  i.  1  Joseph.  Antiq.  Jud.  lib.  ii.  c.  15. 
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Egypt^  on  the  west  side  of  the  Red  sea,  and  encamped  near 
to  Pihahiroth,  between  Migdol  and  the  sea.  ■  According  to 
Moses's  narration  of  their  moyements,  it  was  in  no  wise  left 
to  his  conduct  where  to  lead  the  people.  When  Pharaoh 
had  let  the  people  go,  Ood  led  them  not  throuffh  the  way  of  the 
land  of  the  PhUistinee,  although  that  aoas  near^  lest  Ihey  should 
repent  when  ihey  saw  war,  and  return  to  Egypt:  but  Ood  led 
them  about  through  the  way  of  the  toUdemess  of  the  Red  sea. 
And  the  Lord  went  before  them  by  day  in  a  pillar  of  a  cloud, 
to  lead  them  the  way;  and  by  night  in  a  pillar  offire,  to  give 
them  light;  to  go  by  day  and  night.  And  the  Lord  spake  unto 
Moses y  saying,  Speak  unto  the  children  of  Tsraely  that  they  turn 
and  encamp  before  Pihahiroth^  between  Migdol  and  the  sea, 
over  against  Baal-zephon:  before  it  shall  ye  encamp  by  the 
sea^.  Our  very  learned  countryman,  sir  Walter  Kaleigh,  re- 
presents the  conduct  of  Moses  in  this  march  of  the  Israelites 
as  in  some  measure  the  effect  of  his  own  prudence  and  skill 
in  the  art  of  war ;  and  he  gives  some  reasons  to  shew  how 
Moses  performed,  in  the  several  stations  of  this  inarch,  the 
part  of  a  very  able  commander.  I  cannot  pretend  to  judge  of 
the  reasons  of  war  suggested  by  him ;  but  I  should  imagine, 
that  sir  Walter  Raleigh's  great  military  skill  might  lead 
him  to  draw  an  ingenious  scheme  here  for  Moses,  where 
we  have  no  reason  to  think  that  Moses  laid  any  scheme  at 
all.  It  is  indeed  probable,  that  reason  might  suggest  to 
Moses,  that  it  could  be  in  no  wise  proper  to  lead  his  people 
directly  through  Philistia  to  Canaan.  His  people,  though 
very  numerous,  were  a  mixed  multitude,  not  used  to,  and 
altogether  undisciplined  for  war;  and  the  Philistines  were 
a  strong  and  valiant  people,  and  could  not  well  be  thought 
willing  to  suffer  six  hundred  thousand  persons  to  enter  their 
country.  Discretion  and  prudence  therefore  might  suggest 
to  him,  that  it  would  be  more  proper  to  lead  them  about 
by  the  wilderness  of  Arabia,  and  to  retire  with  them  to 
Midian,  where  he  was  sure  he  should  be  well  received  by 
Jethro  the  ruler  there,  and  there  to  form  them  for  what  un- 
dertakings it  might  please  God  to  design  them ;  and  all  this 

m  Ezodiu  ziii.  1 7-^22.  zIt.  i,  2. 
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may  be  consistent  with  the  Hebrew  expression  of  God*s 
leading  them,  who  is  often  said  to  do  several  things,  by  per- 
mitting them  to  be  done  by  the  conduct  of  the  persons 
employed  to  do  them.  But  though  all  this  might  reason- 
ably be  supposed,  yet,  as  I  said,  the  journeying  of  the 
Israelites  from  Succoth  to  the  Bed  sea  was  evidently  con- 
ducted by  God's  immediate  direction.  For,  i .  If  Moses  de- 
signed to  carry  the  people  to  Jethro's  country,  he  had  a 
much  nearer  way  from  Etham,  through  the  wilderness  of 
Sinai,  than  to  lead  the  people  into  the  mountainous  and 
rocky  country,  on  the  Egyptian  borders  of  the  Red  sea,  out 
of  which  he  could  not  expect  to  find  any  passage  into 
Midian,  without  coming  back  to  Etham  again.  2.  As  far 
as  I  am  able  to  judge,  this  had  been  a  much  safer,  as  well 
as  a  much  nearer  way.  When  Pharaoh  heard  that  the 
people  had,  taken  this  route,  he  immediately  concluded  that 
he  could  easily  destioy  them;  for  he  said,  they  were  en- 
tangled  in  the  landj  shut  up  in  the  rocky  and  unpassable 
parts  of  a  wild  and  uncultivated  country".  I  cannot  possi- 
bly see  why  Moses  should  lead  them  so  much  out  of  their 
way,  and  into  such  a  disadvantageous  country,  but  upon  the 
view  of  the  miraculous  deliverance  which  God  designed 
them  at  the  Red  sea.  But,  3.  It  is  evident,  that  from  Suc- 
coth to  the  Red  sea  the  Israelites  travelled  under  the  especial 
guidance  of  Heaven ;  for  the  pillar  of  the  cloud  and  of  fire 
which  went  before  them,  directed  them  where  to  go.  Moses 
had  no  room  left  him  to  choose  the  way,  for  the  Lard  went 
before  them  by  day  in  a  pillar  of  a  cloudy  to  lead  them  in  the 
way;  and  by  night  in  a  pillar  offire^  to  give  them  light:  to  go 
by  day  and  night.  He  took  not  away  the  pillar  of  the  cloud 
by  day,  nor  the  pillar  of  fire  by  nighty  from  before  the  people^. 
Moses  had  only  to  observe  the  guidance  of  this  glorious  and 
miraculous  direction,  and  to  follow  as  that  led  him  from 
Succoth  to  Etham,  to  Pihahiroth  between  Migdol  and  Baal- 
zephon,  and  to  the  sea. 

After  the  Israelites  were  gone  out  of  Egypt,  Pharaoh 
repented  of  his  having  given  them  leave  to  depart,  especially 

D  Exodus  xiT.  5.  o  Exodus  xiii.  ai,  32. 
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upon  its  being  remonstrated  to  him  that  the  people  were 
fied^;  that  they  were  not  gone  a  few  days  journey  merely  to 
serve  the  Lord  their  God,  but  that  they  designed  never  to 
return  to  him  any  more.  The  loss  of  so  many  slaves  was 
a  very  sensible  diminution  of  his  grandeur  as  well  as  wealth, 
and  the  manner  in  which  they  were  extorted  from  him,  in- 
glorious both  to  him  and  his  kingdom;  and  the  hearing, 
that  Moses  had  led  them  into  a  part  of  the  country  where 
he  thought  it  would  be  easy  to  distress  them,  made  him 
resolve  to  follow  them,  and  to  try  if  possible  to  redress  his 
losses,  or  revenge  himself  upon  them.  He  therefore  imme- 
diately summoned  together  his  forces,  and  with  a  numerous 
army  pursued  the  Israelites  <],  and  overtook  them  at  their 
encamping  near  the  Bed  sea'.  At  the  approach  of  Pha« 
raoh,  the  Israelites  were  afraid;  Aey  gave  over  their  lives 
for  lost,  and  were  ready  to  mutiny  against  Moses  for  bring- 
ing them  out  of  Egypt^ :  but  Moses  exhorted  the  people  to 
fear  nothing,  assuring  them,  that  they  should  not  be  exposed 
to  the  difficulty  of  a  battle,  but  that  they  should  see  the  ud- 
vatian  of  Ood:  that  God  would  give  them  a  miraculous 
deliverance,  and  destroy  all  the  Egyptians  that  pursued 
them^  It  was  night  when  Moses  thus  spake  to  them,  and 
soon  after  he  had  done  speaking,  the  wonderful  appearance 
of  the  pillar  of  fire,  and  of  the  cloud,  which  went  before 
them  to  direct  their  journey,  removed  and  placed  itself  be* 
tween  them  and  the  Egyptians,  with  its  shining  or  bright 
side  towards  the  Israelites,  and  with  its  dark  or  cloudy  side 
towards  the  Egyptians:  so  that  the  Israelites  had  light  to 
be  moving  forwards  towards  the  sea,  and  the  Egyptians, 
not  being  able  so  well  to  see  their  way,  could  not  follow  so 
fast  as  to  get  up  with  them".  When  the  Israelites  were 
come  to  the  sea,  they  made  a  stop  for  some  hours.  Moses 
held  up  his  hand  over  the  sea,  and  God  was  pleased  by  a 


P  Exodofl  ziT.  5.  c.  15. 

q  Josephus  says,  that  Pharaoh's  army,  r  Exodus  xiv. 

with  which  he  pursued  the  Israelites^  s  Ver.ii. 

consisted  of  six  hundred  chariots,  fifky  t  Ver.  13. 

thousand  horse>  and  two  hundred  thou-  u  Ver.  19, 10. 
sand  foot  soldiers.     Antiq.  Jud.  lib.  ii. 
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mighty  wind  to  divide  the  waters,  and  to  make  a  space  of 
dry  ground  from  one  side  of  the  sea  to  the  other,  for  the 
Israelites  to  pass  over.  Hereupon  Moses  and  Aaron  led 
the  way'y  and  the  Israelites  followed  them  into  the  midst 
of  the  sea ;  and  the  waters  stood  on  heaps  on  each  side  of 
them,  and  were  as  a  wall  to  them  on  their  right  hand  and 
on  their  left,  all  the  way  they  passed.  The  Egyptians  came 
on  after  them,  and  it  being  night,  and  they  not  having  the 
light  of  the  pillar,  which  guided  the  Israelites,  finding 
themselves  upon  dry  ground,  all  the  way  they  pursued, 
might  perhaps  not  at  all  suspect  that  they  were  off  the 
shore ;  for,  I  imagine,  that  if  they  had  seen  the  miraculous 
heaps  of  waters  on  each  side  the  Israelites,  they  would  not 
so  eagerly  have  ventured  still  to  press  after  a  people  saved 
by  so  great  a  miracle.  When  the  Israelites  were  got  safe 
on  the  land  over  the  sea,  towards  morning,  ihe  Lord  looked 
from  the  pillar  of  fire,  and  of  the  cloud,  upon  the  Egyp- 
tians, and  troubled  their  host,  and  took  off  their  chariot- 
toheels,  that  they  drave  them  heavilyv.  The  Egyptians  began 
to  find  their  passage  not  so  easy ;  the  waters  began  to  come 
upon  them,  and  their  chariot-wheels  to  sink  and  stick  fast 
in  the  muddy  bottom  of  the  sea,  so  that  they  could  get  no 
further,  and  Moses  at  the  command  of  God  stretched  forth 
his  hand  over  the  sea.  The  Egyptians  began  now  at  day- 
break to  see  where  they  were,  and  to  fear  their  ruin ;  they 
turned  back  as  fast  as  they  could,  and  endeavoured  to  get 
back  to  shore;  but  the  waters  came  upon  them  in  their 
full  strength,  and  overwhelmed  them.  And  thus  Pharaoh 
and  his  whole  army  were  lost  in  the  Red  sea. 


X  Some  of  the  Hebrew  writers  re-  and  this  fiction  abont  the  tribe  of 
present,  that,  when  Moees  had  divided  Jndah  has  no  better  foundation  than 
the  sea,  the  Jews  were  afraid  to  at-  the  numerons  other  fimcies  of  these 
tempt  to  go  over  it,  but  that  the  head  writers,  one  of  which,  rehiting  to  this 
of  the  tiilw  of  Judah  led  the  way,  and  passage  over  the  Red  sea,  is  wonder- 
that,  as  a  reward  for  the  conrage  of  fully  extravagant.  They  say,  that  God, 
this  tribe  in  this  attempt,  they  were  in  dividing  the  waters,  made  twelve 
appointed  to  march  foremost  in  all  the  different  paths,  that  each  tribe  might 
future  joumeyings  of  the  IsraeUtes :  have  a  path  to  itself.  But  conceits  of 
but  the  Psalmist  seems  to  hint  that  this  sort  want  no  refutation. 
Moses  and  Aaron  went  before  the  7  Exodus  xiv.  25. 
Israelites  into  the  sea,   Psalm  Ixxvii. 
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Some  writers  have  imagined  that  there  might  be  do  real 
miracle  in  this  passage  of  the  Israelites  over  the  Red  sea. 
Moses  was  a  great  master  of  all  science  and  learning,  and 
had  lived  in  Midian,  a  country  near  the  borders  of  this  sea, 
forty  years.  He  had  had  time  and  abilities,  whilst  he  kept 
the  flocks  of  Jethro  in  this  country,  to  observe  with  great 
accuracy  the  ebb  and  flow  of  it.  The  Red  sea  at  its  northern 
end  divides  itself  into  two  branches,  one  of  which,  namely, 
that  over  which  Moses  led  the  Israelites,  from  Toro,  where 
the  two  arms  divide,  up  to  the  shore  upon  the  wilderness  of 
Etham,  is  about  thirty  leagues  or  ninety  miles  in  length  :  at 
Toro  this  sea  is  about  three  leagues  or  nine  miles  over,  and 
it  continues  of  much  about  the  same  breadth  for  twenty-six 
leagues  or  seventy-^ight  miles  upwards;  from  thence  for 
about  two  leagues  it  is  three  miles  over,  and  so  it  continues 
up  to  the  land's  end  for  about  six  miles,  three  or  four  miles 
over  all  the  way.  The  adjacent  places,  Migdol,  Fihahiroth, 
and  Baal-zephon,  direct  us  whereabouts  the  Israelites  passed 
over  this  sea,  namely,  over  this  narrow  arm,  and  not  above 
six  miles  from  the  land's  end ;  and  it  may  be  said,  that  the 
flux  and  reflux  of  the  sea  may  perhaps  cover,  and  leave  dry 
every  tide,  a  tract  of  land,  from  the  place  where  Moses 
passed  over  the  Israelites,  up  to  the  wilderness  of  Etham,  as 
the  ebb  and  flow  of  the  sea  does  all  the  wash  on  the  borders 
of  Lincolnshire  in  our  country;  and  if  so,  Moses  might 
easily,  by  his  knowledge  of  the  tides,  contrive  to  lead  the 
people  round  about  amongst  the  mountains,  so  as  to  bring 
them  to  the  sea,  and  pass  them  over  at  low  water ;  and  the 
Egyptians,  who  pursuing  them  came  later,  might  at  first  enter 
the  wash  safely  as  they  did,  but  at  midway  they  might  find 
the  waters  in  their  flow  loosening  the  sands,  and  preventing 
their  going  further.  Hereupon  they  turned  back,  but  it  was 
too  late;  for  the  flood  came  to  its  height  before  they  could 
reach  the  shore.  Artapanus  in  Eusebius'  informs  us,  that  the 
inhabitants  of  Memphis  related  this  transaction  in  this  man- 

z  Euseb.  Prep.  EvaDg.  I.  ix.  c.  29.  X^P^  ''^  ifnrmriw  rqp^otivra  St^  (v^* 
Artapanus's  wonlB  are,  M^fu^ras  piv     riis  OoKdfforis  rh  w\ii9os  inpamcuu 
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ner.  And  it  may  perhaps  be  thought  that  Josephus  favoured 
this  account,  and  therefore  compared  the  passage  of  the 
Israelites  over  the  Bed  sea  to  Alexander's  over  the  sea  of 
Pamphylia**.  I  have  given  this  cavil  all  the  weight  and 
strength  it  can  be  capable  of;  let  us  now  see  how  it  may  be 
refuted.     And  I  would  observe, 

I.  That  the  passage  of  Alexander  the  Great  over  the  sea 
of  Pamphylia  bears  no  manner  of  resemblance  to  this  of 
the  Israelites  over  the  Bed  sea.  Alexander  was  to  march 
from  Phaselis,  a  seaport,  to  Perga,  an  inland  city  of  Pam- 
phylia. The  country  near  Phaselis,  upon  the  shore  of  the 
Pamphylian  sea,  was  mountainous  and  rocky,  and  he  could 
not  find  a  passage  for  his  army  without  taking  a  great  com- 
pass round  the  mountains,  or  attempting  to  go  over  the 
strand  between  the  rocks  and  the  sea.  Arrian  observes, 
that  there  was  no  passing  here,  unless  when  the  wind  blew 
from  the  north  c.  A  wind  from  this  quarter  was  so  di- 
rected as  to  keep  back  the  tide  from  flowing  so  far  up  the 
shore  as  the  southern  winds  would  drive  it;  and  therefore 
Alexander,  perceiving  just  at  this  juncture  that  there  was  a 
violent  north  wind,  laid  hold  of  the  opportunity,  and  sent 
some  of  his  army  over  the  mountains,  but  went  himself 
with  the  rest  of  his  forces  along  the  shore.  It  is  evident 
that  there  was  no  miracle,  unless  we  call  the  wind^'s  blow- 
ing opportunely  for  Alexander's  purpose  a  miracle;  and 
Plutarch  justly  remarks,  that  Alexander  himself  thought 
there  was  nothing  extraordinary  in  this  his  passage^^ ;  and  it 
was  certainly  very  injudicious  in  Josephus  to  seem  to  com- 
pare this  passage  to  that  of  the  Israelites,  when  they  are  not 
in  any  one  respect  like  to  one  another.  The  Israelites  crossed 
over  a  sea,  where  no  historian  ever  mentions  any  persons  but 
they  to  have  ever  found  a  passage.  Alexander  only  marched 
upon  the  shore  of  the  sea  of  Pamphylia,  where  the  histo- 
rians, who  most  magnified  the  providence  that  protected 
him,  do  allow,  that  any  one  may  go  at  any  time  when  the 
same  wind  blows  which  favoured  him.  It  does  not  appear 
from  any  historian  that  the  Bed  sea  ebbs  backward  as  far  as 

b  Joseph.  Antiq.  I.  n.  c.  i6.  d  Flat,  in  Alezuid.  p.  674.  ed.  Xjl. 

c  AnrUn.  dt  Ezped.  Alex.  lib.  i.  Par.  1624. 
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where  the  Israelites  passed  over,  so  as  to  leave  a  laige  tract 
of  sand  dry  in  the  recess  of  every  tide,  six  or  seven  miles  in 
length,  and  three  or  four  miles  over.  No  one  but  the  Israel- 
ites ever  travelled  over  dry  land  in  this  place,  and  therefore, 
undoubtedly,  here  is  no  dry  land,  unless  when  Grod  by  an 
extraordinary  miracle  was  pleased  to  make  it  so. 

But,  II.  if  the  passage  of  Moses  and  the  Israelites  over 
the  Bed  sea  was  upon  a  recess  of  the  tide,  then  all  the  par- 
ticulars in  Moses's  account  of  this  affair  are  &lse.  i.  There 
needed  no  cloud  and  pillar  of  fire  to  direct  the  journey  of 
the  Israelites  to  the  Red  sea ;  for  they  were,  upon  this  sup- 
position, conducted  thither  by  the  contrivance  of  Moses, 
who  thought  that,  by  his  skill  in  the  flux  and  reflux  of  the 
sea,  he  could  better  escape  from  Pharaoh  there  than  in  any 
other  place.  2.  Moses  represents  that  the  waters  were  divided, 
and  stood  on  heaps  on  both  sides  of  the  Israelites,  and  were 
a  wall  to  them  on  their  right  Iiand  and  on  their  left.-  but  this 
could  not  be  true,  if  here  was  only  an  ebb  or  reflux  of  the 
tide.  For  if  the  tide  was  driven  back  by  the  strongest  wind, 
the  waters  could  stand  on  heaps  on  one  side  only,  namely,  to 
sea ;  the  land  side  would  be  entirely  drained,  the  water  being 
driven  by  the  wind  down  the  channel.  3.  Moses  represents 
that  God  caused  a  strong  east  wind  to  blow,  in  order  to  divide 
the  waters;  and  this  indeed  is  a  proper  wind  to  have,  by 
God  Almighty's  direction,  such  an  effect  as  he  ascribes  to  it : 
but  if  a  reflux  of  the  tide  had  been  the  only  thing  here  caused, 
an  east  wind  had  not  been  proper  to  cause  it.  The  Bed  sea 
runs  up  from  the  ocean  towards  the  north-west,  and  therefore 
a  north  or  north-west  wind  would  have  had  the  only  proper 
direction  to  have  driven  back  the  tide,  if  that  had  been 
what  was  done  in  this  matter.  An  east  wind  blows  cross  this 
sea,  and  the  effect  of  it  must  be,  to  drive  the  waters  partly  up 
to  the  land's  end,  and  partly  down  to  the  ocean,  so  as  to  di- 
vide the  waters,  as  Moses  relates,  and  not  to  cause  a  great 
ebb  of  tide ;  and  the  blowing  of  such  a  wind  as  this,  with  a 
force  sufficient  to  cause  so  extraordinary  an  effect  for  the 
opening  the  Israelites  so  unexpected  and  unheard  of  a  passage 
through  the  midst  of  a  sea,  must  be  looked  upon  as  a  mira- 
culous interposition  of  God's  power  for  their  preservation. 
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III.  As  to  what  Artapanus  suggests,  that  the  Egyptians 
who  Uved  at  Memphis  related  that  Moses' conducted  the 
Israelites  over  the  Sed  sea  by  his  skill  in  the  tides,  there  is 
no  regard  due  to  this  fiction,  especially  if  we  consider  that 
the  wise  and  learned  part  of  the  Egyptians  rejected  it.  For 
the  same  author  testifies^,  that  the  priest  of  Heliopolis  re- 
lated the  affair  quite  otherwise.  Their  account  agrees  with 
that  of  Moses.  The  Heliopolitans  were  always  esteemed  to 
be  the  wisest  and  most  learned  of  all  the  Egyptians  f;  and  if 
Moses's  authority^  or  the  faithfulness  of  his  narration,  could 
be  questioned,  this  agreement  of  the  Heliopolitans  with  him 
would  be  of  fiir  more  weight,  with  all  reasonable  inquirers, 
to  confirm  his  account,  than  what  is  suggested  from  the 
Memphites  can  be  of  to  impair  the  credit  of  it. 

We  have  brought  the  Israelites  out  of  Egypt  over  the 
Bed  sea  into  the  wilderness,  the  period  which  I  designed 
for  this  volume.  The  reader  cannot  but  observe  from  the 
whole  of  it,  that,  from  the  creation  to  this  time,  God  had 
been  pleased  in  sundry  manners  to  reveal  himself  to  mankind, 
in  order  to  plant  his  true  religion  in  the  world ;  and  yet,  not- 
withstanding all  that  had  been  done,  this  religion  was  at 
this  time  well  nigh  perished  firom  off  the  face  of  the  earth. 
Every  nation  under  heaven,  that  were  of  eminence  or  figure, 
were  lost  to  all  sense  of  the  true  God,  and  were  far  gone  into 
the  errors  of  idolatry.  The  Apostle  seems  to  hint  that  the 
defection  was  caused  by  their  not  Kkinff  to  retain  God  in  their 


•  Euseb.  Pnep.  Eyang.  abi  aup.  The  robs  8i  ktyvwr(ws  ^6  rt  rod  wvpibs,  iced 

words  are ;  'HXiouroXlras  Si  Xcycit*,  ^i-  rrjs    ir\iif^wpl9os    itdirras    Ziu^Bafn\vai, 

KttrtJipafuaf  rbr  fioffiX^a  furit  toW^s  This  account  of  the  Memphites  is  re- 

hfpdfMtts,  ifJM  KoL  roU  KaBi9pnfi4vois  C^-  markably  agreeable  to  Moses's.  It  indeed 

oai94hrhripfthnp^t¥robs''lov9cdovsrw  hints  that  there  were  some  lightnings, 

Al>v«T(Mrxf^raft^ovfSiaicofJ(cir  T^S4  which  Moses  has  not  expressly  men- 

M9i^^$€lmy^uviivy9r4ff0€u,irard4<ur^r  tioned;   but  perhaps  it  may  be  oon- 

fldiXatfiroy  rg  pdfiH^'  rhuf  Si  VkAGvop  k-  jectured   from    Psalm   Ixxvii.   i6— >20j 

aco^oyro,  ixiBiytuf  rg  ^dfiS^  rod  9^ros^  that  there  were  lightnings  contributing 

ml  o^m  rh  fiir  rofia  Sicurrjjroi,  r^r  94  to  the  overthrow  of  the  Egyptians  in 

MpB^Hir  (some  word,  p^haps  wapmrx^-  the  Red  sea,  and  very  probably  there 

(Toi,  seems  here  to  be  omitted  in  the  text^  were  anciently  many  true  relations  of 

9tk^pas69avirop9^ur$ai'&vytfABdyraydii  this  fact,  besides  that  of  Moses,  from 

T«r  AiyvwrUnf  ical  BmK6yrmif,  ^vfol  wvp  some  of  which  the  Memphites  might 

abrois  im  rm¥  f/iirpoffBtif  ixXdiu^ai,  riiw  deduce  their  narration. 
Si  SdUo^roF  irdKiw  r^  696y  iriKXwraf         f  Herodotus,  lib.  ii.  c.  3. 
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knowledge^.  But  why  should  men  not  like  to  retain  the 
knowledge  of  God?  I  can  think  of  no  sufficient  answer  to 
this  question,  suitable  to  the  circumstances  of  these  ages, 
unless  I  may  offer  what  follows.  Grod  had  giyen  exceeding 
great  promises  to  Abraham  and  his  posterity ;  that  he  would 
make  of  him  a  great  nation;  make  his  name  great^  and  that  in 
him,  or  in  his  seedy  all  the  families  of  the  earth  should  he 
blessed^;  that  he  would  gioe  him  northward  and  sauihuHsrdj 
eastward  and  westward^  all  the  land,  which  he  then  saw  in 
the  length  and  in  the  breadth  of  it,  from  the  river  Euphrates 
unto  the  river  ofEgypV;  that  he  would  make  him  afcdher  of 
many  nations;  that  he  would  raise  nations  from  him,  and  that 
kings  should  come  out  ofhimK  God  protected  him,  wherever 
he  lived,  in  so  signal  a  manner,  that,  whenever  he  was  in 
danger  of  suffering  injury,  his  adversaries  were  prevented 
from  hurting  him^  His  son  Ishmael  was  to  be  made  a  na- 
tion, because  he  was  his  seed"';  nay,  twelve  princes  were  to 
descend  from  him°,  and  the  seed  of  Abraham  was  to  possess 
the  gate  of  his  enemies  **.  Most  of  these  promises  were  re- 
peated to  Isaac P,  and  afterwards  to  Jacobs  ;  and  the  re- 
markable favours  designed  this  family  were  not  bestowed 
upon  them  in  private,  so  as  to  be  little  known  to  the  world : 
but,  when  they  were  but  a  few,  even  a  few,  and  strangers  in 
the  land  where  they  sojourned,  thejf  went  from  nation  to  na- 
tion, and  from  one  kingdom  to  anoiJier  people,  and  Oods^gfered 
no  man  to  do  them  torong,  but  reproved  even  kings  for  their 
sakes^.  The  name  of  Abraham  was  eminently  famous  in 
most  nations  of  the  then  inhabited  world ;  and  I  cannot  but 
think  it  probable  that  the  kings  of  many  countries  might 
greatly  mistake  the  design  of  God  to  him  and  his  descendants, 
as  the  Jews  themselves  afterwards  did,  when  they  came  to 
have  a  nearer  expectation  of  their  Messiah,  and  imagined 
that  he  was  to  be  a  mighty  temporal  prince,  to  subdue  all 


ST  Rom.  i.  18.  n  Gen.  zrii.  ao. 

b  Gen.  zii.  3.  o  Ch.  xzu.  17. 

i   Ch.  xiii.  14 — 17.  xv.  18.  P  Ch.  xxvi.  4.  uid  24. 

k  Ch.  xvii.  4 — 6.  *i  Ch.  xxviii.  13 — 15. 

1   Ch.  XX.  3.  '  Psalm  cv.  la — 14. 
»nCh.  xxi.  13. 
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their  enemies.  In  this  manner  the  early  kings  might  misin- 
terpret the  promises  to  Abraham,  and  think  that  in  time  his 
descendants  were  to  cover  the  face  of  the  earthy  and  to  be 
the  governors  of  all  nations.  I  cannot  say  whether  the  Hit- 
tites  might  not  in  some  measure  be  of  this  opinion,  when 
they  styled  Abraham  Nest  JElohim^,  BooriAcv;  vaph  &€ov,  say 
the  LXX,  i.  e.  a  prince  from  or  appointed  by  Ood;  and  per- 
haps Abimelech  might  apprehend  that  Abraham's  posterity 
would  in  time  become  the  possessors  of  his  country ;  and, 
being  willing  to  put  off  the  evil  for  at  least  three  generations, 
he  made  a  league  with  him,  and  obtained  a  promise  that  he 
would  not  afflict  his  people  during  his  time,  nor  in  the  days 
of  his  son,  or  his  son's  son^  Thus  the  promises  and  the 
prophecies  to  Abraham  and  his  children  might  be  thought 
to  run  contrary  to  the  views  and  interests  of  the  kings  and 
heads  of  nations  \  and  they  might  therefore  think  it  good 
policy  to  divert  their  people  from  attending  too  much  to 
them:  and  for  this  end,  they  being  in  their  kingdoms  the 
chief  directors  in  religion,  they  might,  upon  the  foundation 
of  literature  and  human  science,  form  such  schemes  of  au- 
gury, astrology,  vaticination,  omens,  prodigies,  and  en- 
chantments, as  the  magicians  of  Egypt  became  famous  for, 
in  order  to  make  religion  more  subservient  to  their  interests. 
And  in  these  they  proceeded  from  one  step  to  another,  in 
what  they  undoubtedly  thought  to  be  the  result  of  rational 
inquiry ;  until,  in  Moses's  time,  the  nilers  of  the  Egyptian 
nation,  who  were  then  the  most  learned  body  in  the  world, 
beguiled  by  the  deceit  of  vain  philosophy ^  and  too  politically 
engaged  to  attend  duly  to  any  arguments  that  might  con- 
vince them  of  their  errors,  were  arrived  at  so  intrepid  an  in- 
fidelity, that  the  greatest  miracles  had  no  effect  upon  them. 
I  am  sensible  that  these  points  have  been  set  in  a  different 
light  by  some  writers,  but  perhaps  there  may  be  reason  to 
re-examine  them.  The  Pagan  divinations,  arts  of  prophecy, 
and  all  their  sorceries  and  enchantments,  as  well  as  their 
idolatry  and  worship  of  false  gods,  were  founded,  not  upon 
superstition,  but  upon  learning  and  philosophical  study ;  not 
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upon  too  great  a  belief  of,  and  adherence  to,  revelation, 
but  upon  a  pretended  knowledge  of  the  powers  of  nature. 
Their  great  and  learned  men  erred  in  these  pcnnts,  not  for 
want  of  freethinking,  such  as  they  called  so;  but  their 
opinions  upon  these  subjects  were  in  direct  opposition  to  the 
true  reyelations  which  had  been  made  to  the  world,  and 
might  be  called  the  deism  of  these  ages ;  for  such  certainly 
was  the  religion  of  the  governing  and  learned  part  of  the 
heathen  world  in  these  times.  The  unlearned  populace 
indeed  in  all  kingdoms  adhered,  as  they  thought,  to  reve- 
lation; but  they  were  imposed  upon,  and  received  the  po- 
litical institutions  of  their  rulers,  invented  by  the  assistance 
of  art  and  learning,  instead  of  the  dictates  of  true  revelation. 
In  this  manner  I  could  account  for  the  beginning  of  the 
heathen  idolatries  in  many  nations.  They  took  their  first 
rise  from  the  governors  of  kingdoms  having  too  great  a  de* 
pendence  upon  human  learning,  and  entertaining  a  conceit, 
that  what  they  thought  to  be  the  religion  which  nature 
dictated,  would  free  them  from  some  imaginary  subjections, 
which  they  apprehended  revealed  religion  to  be  calculated 
to  bring  diem  under.  Length  of  time,  advance  of  science 
falsely  so  called,  and  political  views,  had  carried  on  these 
errors  to  a  great  height,  when  God  was  pleased  in  a  most 
miraculous  manner  to  deliver  his  people  from  the  Egyptian 
bondage ;  to  re-establish  true  religion  amongst  them^  and  to 
put  the  priesthood  into  different  hands  from  those  which 
had  hitherto  been  appointed  to  exercise  the  offices  of  it  But 
the  pursuing  these  subjects  must  belong  to  the  subsequent 
parts  of  this  undertaking. 
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